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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe, 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with a range 
of luxurious features. 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with adjustable 
headrests. Plush carpet and velour upholstery. Tinted 
glass. 118NE Synchromeslh gearbox. PU steering wheel. 
A back-lit instrument cluster with a quartz clock. A. C. 
version also available. 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 


designed by FNM, Italy. That accelerates from 0-60 kmph 


K P-690(h.t.2601) 


[JMA The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 


Accessories shown in the picture are not part of standard equipment 


ravel first class. Pay econom 














J* 


in under 12 seconds*. And stretches over 18 kms* 





from every litre. Making it the most economical car to run. 
Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort without 


the expense. 


To see the car on display, visit the dealer showroom today. 





PREMIER 
IESEL 


eluxe 


* Source: Indian Auto Journal 
Premier Deluxe A.C. and A.C. petrol versions with the luxurious features mentioned above are also available. 
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THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA: — We* 
a WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS a SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS m COMPRESSORS 





The world’s No. 1 in air conditioning. 
: After all,we invented it. 7 


Carrier Aircon Limited, DELHI- JAIPUR HIGHWAY, NARSINGPUR, GURGAON 122001, HARYANA 
. TEL : (0124) 323231-8 FAX : (0124) 323230, TLX : 0342-220 


608512 
P LUCKNOW : 385711 > BHOPAL : 558372 b JAIPUR : 3801 16/382903 WEST P BOMBAY - 3736651 (7 LINES}/ 
3752810 (4 LINES], TLX : 71816, FAX : 3782293 b PUNE : 361840, FAX : 331100 > AURANGABAD - 26476/25480/ 
25282 b GOA : 512421/512422, FAX - 513924 P AHMEDABAD : 450935/493207, TLX : 6285 P NAGPUR : 530890, 
TLX : 7264, FAX - 522291 SOUTH > MADRAS - 8261382/8261391/8261396/8266890/8266891, FAX : 8261398 
b HYDERABAD : 316820/316821 P BANGALORE : 5593066/5598312 b PONDICHERRY : 71630 
EAST > CALCUTTA. 4750492/4750552/4750913/749300/749045, FAX - 749016 b PATNA - 228373 
b GUWAHATI : 34577 & BHUBANESHWAR : 411428 
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chemical reactions, tf 

- the quality of life. inh 
industries and in agriculture. 
it’s our way of expressing underlying | 

feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that. 
are an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. 






























pir india Building, DA ee | | s Senis 
"Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 A 

o cizRe rs , The [SO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, MARCAR aic MBA 
use chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isaphorone: C 


- With Best Compliments From 
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HOME FINANCE FROM 
ANZ GRINGLAYS SANK 


‘ Finance for your kind of home. 
an associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. For | For more. ils, call: Mumbai: 207 5421 
more details, call: Mumbai: 207 4551 - 4 Delhi: 336 1091 Calcutta: 220 9017. 
Delhi: 373 6863 

852 5140. 
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Open a bank account at home or in office. 
For more details, call: Mumbai: 617 3818/19 
Delhi: 296 4922 
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This is 3 year old Shreya. 


Her parents abandoned her 
and vanished. If you turn the page, 


you ll do the same. 





CELEBRE Created by Contract for a cause. 


Yes]... would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. V Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. 
Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for 


s Anonymity of donor is assured. + AIl donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 








With no one left in the world, little 
Shreya doesn't have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 
gets an education. And that's where 
you come in. To make a dream called 
Nanhi Kali come true. Through 
Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 
parent of a little girl like Shreya. 
By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
her education, your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you will 
receive regular reports about her 
progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 
K:C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 
Trust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India. 
A Trust that's been working since 
1953 to promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
"little flower’, with people like you, 
we hope to repair the broken 
petals of thousands of such 
underprivileged little girls. 


So please don't turn the page yet. 


Navi kale? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


Mahindra Education 
years. Thank you 
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Each time you ride a Hero Honda, you help protect the 
environment. And spare little children the evils of pollution. 


Advanced Honda technology ensures that negligible P E ! ENB ; 5 
amount of carbon monoxide gets into the air. And into Stee, G SES |] s 
children's unprotected lungs. Å qe AE 


So think about a Hero Honda. Your children will thank you for it. 
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The measure which the whole world treasures 


~w 





Mudr : OF : 111 





| 14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
| -= New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185; 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183- 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 PO 6212761 


#10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 


Vasant Kunj 3 B . Koramangala 
New Delhi 110 070 0 .. Bangalore 560. 034 


Tel: 6899775, 6899778 0. Mel; 9020004, 5532070 


ert hw Ww MEHR ELA TIE eve 
SE: EE SES Su T Ruta A it E i a CYA ^. UE zu en de ris tet V 
Pun in A" Na De M 
DES ETC ACERO tih KI n Pee LE Ree is Seles Satay th E UNE. 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME Medie h rl bee 


hne M GM Sg WA į HERE TUR 
Opel itt: 


xt uH M ne Tx 


vM. 
^ iue dien 
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IN INDIA AND ABROAD. 
Shriram*Honda, India's largest selling portable gensets are now 
| being exported to over 25, countries. 

zi e ina range of. 0.5 KVA, 1 KVA, 1.5 KVA and 9 KVA Gensets 
e With India's largest sales and service network. 
e Over 250,000 satisfied customers 
'e. India's first ISO 9001 certified Portable Genset company. 


Do consider all these facts before you buy a portable genset. 
Then go in fora Shriram Honda. i 








ro us 
Gea? SHRIRAM 
HONDA. 


E PORTABLE GENSETS 


~ 















Sr —— ee — 
—— = =æ 


Hegd. Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra P ace, New Del». ‘<6. 
Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex : 031-61949 SHPL IN. Fax :91-11-5752218, 5723352. Gram: FAS ".IC 
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a jòurnal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, the non-political specialist too has voiced his views. In th 
every shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, way it has been possible to answer a real need of today, 
a single problem is debated by writers belonging to different gather the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinki»- 
persuasions. Opinions expressed have ranged from janata to people arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clari 
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ALTERNATIVES IN COMMUNICATION 


a symposium on 
mediums, innovations 


and practices 
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Posed by Vibodh Parthasarathi, communication 
theorist, Delhi 


16 AN OVERVIEW 
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'Sudhanva Deshpande, theatre activist, Delhi 
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Interview with Hamid and Bodhuram, artists with 
Urmul Trust, Lunkaransar, Bikaner by V.P. 
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THE central idea behind the birth and spread of 
communication can be read in two ways. For the critic, 
it has increased ideological control and economic 


` dominance, facilitating the spread of trans-national - 


organisations and monolithic religious orders. For the 
optimist, communication has promoted democratic 
interaction and freedom of expression. Experiences, 
once the privilege of the Hsuan Tsang’s and Alberuni’s 
of the world are increasingly accessible to many more 
people. Equally significant are ways in which some 
of us are able to articulate our emotions and aesthetic 
ideas in a multi-formal and globally presentable man- 
ner. The range of media available for human expres- 
sion, combined with the scale of its projection today, 
is unparalleled in history. 

Both sceptic and optimist emphasise the 
unilinearity of historical processes. Stemming from 
this isa sense of the ‘inevitability’ attached to processes 


of communication. We have apparently arrived at a- 


situation where, depending upon the window one 
looks through, the future of communication is either 
brimming with a creative and liberating potential, 
or is engulfed by the threat of control and homogé^ 
nity. Can these extremes of emancipation and domi- 
nance help us understand communication in our 
society? 

We begin by emphasizing that far from being 
neutral, communication technology responds to the 
dominant tendencies in societies and thus, mediates 
relations between individuals and groups. It has an 
ideological content which lays down the range of pri- 
orities concerning the utilisation of communication 
technology. Thus, what needs to be realised is that the 
socio-economic origins of communication technology 
substantially define its principal application. Are we 
Io infer that these origins outweigh any significant 


Alternatives in Communication 


The Problem 


alternative (i.e..un/non-intended) socio-political 
application of communication technology? 

Both these factors, viz. the ‘inevitability’ asso- 
ciated with the trajectory of communication and the 
pre-determined political thrust of communication 
technology, might together signify a state of ‘no alter- 
natives'. This 1s neither the place nor the time to 
endorse such pessimism. Taking cue fromthe plethora 
of social interventions which definitely indicate 
otherwise, media practitioners and communication 
theorists alike should interrogate such pessimism. À 
begining can be made by asking whetherthe premises 
underlying these media interventions envision an 


alternative: communication? 


The term alternative, taken conceptually rather 
than literally, has become popular in the work 
associated with development studies. As yet there 
seems to be no precise understanding, let alone a 
broadly accepted definition of alternative. As a result; 
Its connotations vary with themes, contexts and prac- 
titioners. Despite its conceptual incoherence, this 
notion has travelled to many spheres of social sciences, 
eventually finding its way in the last 10 years into writ- 
ings on communication. Also noteworthy is the way 
in which other concepts, whose genesis can be traced 
to development studies (such as participatory and 
grassroot), have been incorporated as a conceptual 
prefix to communication. 

Contemporary Latin American and European 
thought and practice in the sphere of culture and com- 
munication has been largely responsible for fore- 
grounding such a perspective in our social agenda. 
Their understanding of alternative communication 
suggests a hybrid between a present-day derivative of 
Gramsci' s ‘subaltern’ and Brecht’ s notion of ‘the popu- 
lar’; both essentially symptomatic of an oppositional 


tendency towards what the former called ‘the official 
world that has emerged historically.’ 

To begin with, the conceptualisation of alterna- 
tive communication needs to specify: 
* Whether it suggests a rupture from historical processes 
of communication or is it part of the continuum of conflicts 
in the production and interpretation of social reality? 
* Does it rigorously define the established processes 
and structures of communication it seeks to contend 
ortransform? . 


_ * Does it exclusively concern initiatives in the media - 
by progressive coalitions or does it include in its ' 
ambit cultural initiatives by fundamentalist and neo- 


conservative forces? 

Given the specificities of the.sub-continent's 
history can this concept be adapted to our scenario? 
Or does one filter contemporary Indian history to 
evolve an understanding of alternative communica- 
tion?In addressing this problematic one is putting for- 
ward a perspective which has emerged as much from 
theory as from practice. 

' Initsessence, communication is the articulation 
of social relations between individuals in society. At 
one level, contemporary economic organisation has 
institutionalised communication processes along 
industrial lines, i.e. the culture industry. The culture 
industry has been a source of puzzlement to some and 
frustration forothers, forthe mass mediais increasingly 
becoming a zero sum game for media moghuls. The 
biggest hurdle to the democratic application of com- 
munication technology is the corporate control of the 
media. We are at the threshold of an era in which we 
finally seem to have communication technologies to 
democratise social articulations in a manner unima- 
ginable a century ago. However, the social relations 
regulating the mass media market have resulted in the 


isolation of individuals. This isolation has been as 
much through their lack of access to its production as 
through the fragmentation of information and its 
inequitable distribution. 

However, there have persisted in history commu- 
nication processes outside the dominant sphere. These 


have beenarticulations of the marginalised, the under- 


dog, the subordinated. Their expressions have been 
relegated to the background of our social landscape. 
Their means of communication, or mediaforms, have 
been peripheralised by the glut of dominant commu- 
nication, and consequently, have ‘failed’ to attain uni- 
versality. Moreover, these mediaforms are viewed 
by today's media-culture industry either as fossilised 
remnants of history, or as phenomenon indicative of 
deviance and non-conformism. 

Despite the peripheralisation of mediaforms, 
such non-dominant communication processes are still 
vibrant, especially in societies like India. But here 
again, many consider them to be remnants of the 
past, labelling them as ‘backward’, ‘anti-modern’ or 
‘traditional’. However, a historical analysis of their 
peripheralization reveals otherwise. That the processes 


~and structures of these mediaforms run contrary to 


dominant values, ideological propositions and organi- 
sational norms, is what has inspired their classification 


as non-dominant communication. At the risk of being 


somewhat simplistic, non-dominant communication 
can be said to consist of those media processes which 
have been peripheralised by the homogenising zeal of 
an industrial economy; whose endogenous yet assimi- 
lative development do not conform to the aesthetic 
values, thematic criteria and ideological agenda of 


 Euromodernism; and which are largely sustained 


through an intrinsic local essence in addressing social 
issues ofthe moment. 
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In the present context, a resurgence of non- 


_ dominant communication is indicative of, (7) an ideo- 


logical assertion of subjugated knowledge-systems and 
(ii) political tendencies which either ‘the system’ can- 
not assimilate or are foreign to its needs. However; 
equating ‘the non-dominant’ to ‘the alternative’ would 
be a methodological error. For a start, there are ins- 
tances where non-dominant modes of communicatton 
in fact (re)assert elements of dominance. These media 
innovations are oriented towards the objectives of 
reactionary politics a ta Hindutva’ s cultural activism. 
At the same time there are other practices which, 
although innovative and an exception to the main- 
stream mass media, in their organisation run contrary 
to the structural essence of non-dominant communi- 
cation, that is, they are for the non-dominant and not 
by them. This1s typified by top-downapproaches of parti- 
cipation incessantly on the lookout for target groups. 
Keeping these in mind, howcan our insights and 
reflections on non-dominant communication help 
shape a perspective on alternative communication? To 
begin with, one must move away from simply eluci- 
dating eitherthe applications of communication tech- 
nology in general, or the character of non-dominant 
mediaforms in particular. In recognising that commu- 
nication technology under certain circumstances may 
contribute to a movement away from the dominant pat- 
tern, wnat needs to be realised is that mediaforms and 
their organisation provide a framework of possibilities 
and parameters within which socio-political processes 
operate. Thus, perspectives on alternative communi- 
cation must focus equally on the political and economic 
arenas which contextualise non-dominant commu- 
nication, i.e. the related functions to which they are 
applied and the manner in which these are organised. 
My inquiries indicate that what is being put for- 
ward as alternative communication represents first, 


anti- and a-systemic social initiatives concerning- 


recognition and/or redistribution; and second, ideo- 


logically resonant cultural innovations within the 


mainstream media, be they affirmative or transfor- 
matory. On the face of it, these may appear as two dis- 
tinct processes. While this is true in some instances, 
what is pertinent is that both arise from varied degrees 
of opposition to the material and symbolic basis of 
dominant communication. Since dominant communi- 
cation, in its essence, articulates a particular mode of 
producing and reproducing social life, the concept of 
alternative communication is also linked to the deve- 
lopment process and seeks to question the prevalent 
mode of producing life. 


Alternatives in Communication 


In this context, the entry of the underclass into 
processes of communication signifies not merely a : 
change in social agents. More importantly,it trans- 
forms their status: from being consumers of mass cul- 
ture to the producers of a counter-culture; from being 
the source of information to proactive subjects of 
images and texts. It is a transformative process of 
altering dominant communication from a minority 


. political monopoly to majority social representa- 


tion. This allows articulations in non-standard lan- 
guage in as much as they are an attempt at cultura] 
decolonization. 

In challenging the material and symbolic basis 
of institutionalised systems of dominance, contempo- 
rary social movements are redefining the nature of poli- 
tics. These changes in the articulation of ‘the political’ 
are reflected in their mode of communication. Com- 
munication processes associated with mass move- 
ments in India have moved away from relying on 
institutionalised media. They have succeeded in creat- 
ing their own support groups which have renewed and 
moved beyond the tradition of ‘agitprop’. Unfortunately, 
these cultural innovations in different movements have 
largely remained at the superstructural level. 

Operating on the aesthetics of the spectacle and 
the economics of advertising, the television industry 
in its entirety is increasingly conditioning, if not 
explicitly regulating, our day-to-day lives. The way . 
television has evolved in recent years in India, its very - 
technological and economic foundation structures 
choices, fixing the range of priorities and creating a 
hierarchy in the way society uses its collective 
resources as well as those-of each individual, who is 
simultaneously a consumer and a citizen. Often, a fact 
does not seem true if it has not been on television; a 
political perspective lacks credibility when it lacks 
media exposure. That ‘upmarket conflicts’ (such as 
deepecology) find prominence in the mass media sub- 
stantiates my belief that in the ‘packaging’ of conflict 
lies the key tothe politics of dominant communication. 

Like other anti-systemic initiatives, shades of an 
ideal-type alternative communication can be found 
in the cracks within the mainstream — be they a news 
agency, a film production company or a publishing 
house. This is nottoignorethe fact that such initiatives 
do have a tense relationship with the mass media — a 
phenomenon most exemplified, and fortunately best 


-self-analysed, in the case of the women’s movement. 


To strike a balance between the need for mediacover- - 
age for affirmation and the importance of independent 
articulations forempowerment within and recognition 


without, is indeed difficult. On the whole, however, 
movements in India have sensed a potential in this 
problematic, thus giving rise to a variety of construc- 
tive interventions within the mainstream media. 
Despite the presence of co-optive universals, there is 
every reason and need to harness available spaces 
within the conservative democracies of today. When 
critique is realised as a state of consciousness, the pro- 


duction of culture and information as image, text, . 
sound or symbol gets directed towards a larger 


conscientization. Thus, what would impress me is 
media focus on the nature of education rather than 
levels of literacy, or the creative documentation of the 
scars of development rather than its impact on the 
exotic species of fauna. 

One wonders why the ‘modern’, especially when 
Euro-American in origin, is considered intrinsically 
superior and therefore desirable. At the other end of 
the spectrum are proposals of reviving social institu- 
tions, and therefore those of communication, in the 
name of preserving tradition. Being aware of the con- 
tradictions between living heritage and social change, 


which invariably result in strengthening age-old forces . 


which condition attitudes, I am far from soliciting the 
preservation of traditional mediaforms per se. 

A closer look reveals that the influence of a 
mediaform in an era is essentially a product of com- 
peting knowledge systems, and thereafter of compet- 
ing technology. Instead of a media based apartheid 
directed at preserving folk media as a space for arti- 
culations by the forgotten in the electronic era, my 
emphasis on folk media is analogous to other attempts 
oriented towards acritical rejuvenation of subordinate 
knowledge systems. For me, if any medium of com- 
munication is unable to retain its capacity to reflect 
changing social aspirations, the vitality of the medium 
undoubtedly ceases to prevail. 

Interestingly, despite their ideological disdain 

towards tradition practices, the cultural front of the 
Communist Party of India, IPTA, way back in the 1940s, 
saw the need to draw on and successfully integrate folk 
forms suchas the Burrakatha(a folk form from Andhra 
Pradesh) and Jatra (from Bengal) in their political 


initiatives. Today, social movements largely rely on’ 


: folk songs and puppetry in their campaigns while trade 
unions increasingly take to street theatre and music. 
But again, so do the leading forces of fascism and fun- 
damentalism, be it in the past as in Japan and Germany, 
or at present as in India and Sudan. What does all this 
do to the contemporary relevance of media interven- 
tions involving folk forms? 


The right to inform and be informed demands that 
the vertical dispensation of knowledge to consumers 
should give way toabeneficial exchange through hori- 


` zontal interactions — each individual or community 


being at the same time a provider and receiver of 
experiences. Those who discharge specialised func- 
tions should be aware of this social requirement and 
theirown learning process should reflect this need. 
Although processes of alternative communica- 
tion involve practices in different media, they are 
invariably direct&d atthe creation of a public sphere, a 
socio-cultural commons which is autonomous of the 
institutions and norms of the state and the market. If 


culture is seen as representing the terrain of the public 


sphere, thenthe processes and structures of alternative 
communication constitute its playing-field. Moreover, 
that the creation of an autonomous public sphere 
traverses national boundaries 1s evident in the trans- 


. nationalization of social movements in the last decade. 


Such consciousness, in the context of the recent 
politicization of cyberspace, has led to the emergence 
ofa public cyber-sphere. This phenomenon reinforces 
my belief that new communication technologies, 
offer as they do both a risk and an opportunity, require 
thatthe heavy investmentthey entail should be brought 
under social control so as to strengthen the democra- 
tisation of communication. 

Throughouthistory, institutions of non-dominant 
communication have largely emerged as an expression, 
in retrospect more importantly as a documentation, of 
‘another’ view. At the same time, it is through a cer- 
tain political tendency that non-dominant communi- 


- cation is able to articulate a critique of the present. 


Consequently, in a quest for coherently realising the 
elusive alternative, the plethora of media interventions 
in India, representing distinct forms of non-dominant 
communication as experience, neec to be understood 
both critically and creatively. 

~ _ The issues raised above and tke need for a fresh 
perspective cannot be analysed or dealt with only at 
the national level, since they all have a local dimen- 
sion. In exploring the macro with the micro, the gen- 
eral with the particular, this issue of ‘Seminar’ brings 
together reflections on individual experiences and 
analyses on collective practices. The ensuing compi- 
lation of the status of non-dominant éommunica- 
tion hopes to contribute towards ongoing debates 
on the alternatives to the hamburzerisation of our 
expression. 


VIBODH PARTHASARATHI 
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An overview 


N V K.MURTHY 


"THE distinction between the two 


modes of communication — dominant 
and non-dominant —suggests that cer- 
tain modes of communication have 
the approval of authority while others 
do not. Further, that dominant modes 
of communication are often used to 
legitimise the authority ofthe day and 
to preserve the balance of social 
forces. By the same logic, non-domi- 
nant modes of communication are 


used for questioning the legitimacy of 


authority and constantly try to change 
the social order where the replacement 
of this authority is part of the agenda. 
History suggests that when 
social organisation was at the level of 
simple tribal groupings, a dichotomy 
between the two modes of communi- 
cation could not have existed. In fact, 
it is possible that the only mode of 
communication were sounds, either 
oral or by means of primitive instru- 
ments, which gave place to words ata 
time when primitive dialects deve- 
loped. Later, when social problems 


Alternatives tn Communication 


could not be solved or decided upon 


by collective thinking and meeting, 
some delegation of power must have 
occured, placing an individual or a 
group of individuals in a decisive 
position. This is the beginning of a 
diversity of interests between the group 
at the top and the people at the bottom. 
It is interesting to speculate whether 
the same mode of communication — 
word of mouth — was used by the two 
groups for different purposes. 

The next stage came with the 
evolution of writing when words were 
transferred, using symbols, on medi- 
ums like rock, metal, wood, leather 
and so on. This suggests that those 
with two kinds of possessions held a 
superior position. The first was the 
knowledge'of a written script and the 
other, control of the raw materials 
usedastools forcommunication. His- 
tory isreplete with attempts by groups 
in authority to zealously guard these 
two possessions, and until methods 
for easy and efficient replication of 


written material were found, the pro- 
duction of these tools of communica- 
tion, like rock edicts, leather scrolls 
and metal engravings, involved labo- 
rious work and duplication was 
slow. The invention of the.moveable 
type and the printing press, or the 
Gutenberg Revolution, brought about 
the possibility of mass replication. 
History again records that the aristo- 
cracy of the day recommended to the 
ruler that this dangerous invention be 
destroyed lest it put the power of 
knowledge, assiduously guarded so 
far by the privileged few, into the 
hands of the people at large. 


This struggle between dominant 
and non-dominant modes of commu- 
nication is not restricted to the struggle 
for control of technological tools 
alone, though this is an important part 
of it. The analysis of any scriptreveals 
that the basis of its development is the 
use of symbols to denote sounds 
which, in turn, denote certain mean- 
ings. This can be stretched further by 
the evolution of elaborate sets of sym- 
bols toconvey certain meanings. Here 
we create another exclusive group 
which understands the given symbols 
in a particular way. Like the symbols 
used in classical dance, the complex- 
ity ofthe basic grammarincreases and 
the various factors involving the pro- 
cess of communication are capable of 
being manipulated. This basic under- 
standing of the process of communi- 
cation will help us to understand and 
appreciate the difference between 
dominantand non-dominant commu- 
nication in any society. 

No social organisation is possible 
without resort to some form of commu- 
nication. Indeed, all human relations — 
social, political or economic — depend 
on the use of, or manipulation of the 
complex factors which go towards cre- 
ating the communication scene in any 
society. As pointed out earlier, when 


social organisation reached the level 
of conflicting interests, the dominant 
groups attempted to manipulate the 
process of communication in society 
to serve their interests. 


E... a cursory analysis of medi- 
eval society will reveal that the pursuit 
of knowledge was confined to a com- 
paratively small group which could 
decipher symbols and pass on this 
knowledge to their chosen succes- 
sors. Superstition thrives only where 
knowledge is non-existent. This fact 
served the interests of the dominant 
groups. Thus the process of com- 


-~ munication was directed towards a 


perpetuation of superstition. As 
knowledge and religion were inextri- 
cably mixed, the masses were encour- 
aged by the priestly classto participate 
in religious rituals whose language 
they did not understand. The sinister 
purpose that this language barrier 
played, or was made to play, is revea- 
led by the fanatical reaction of the 
Catholic priests to church rituals 
being conducted in languages other 
than Latin. Brahmin priests still con- 
duct rituals for all the Hindus in San- 
skrit, which continues to be virtually 
incomprehensible to many partici- 
pants. The non-dominant groups, on 
the other hand, concentrated their 
efforts in promoting the conduct of 
these rituals in languages understood 
by the people. ^y 

Art is another form of commu- 
nication, though the votaries of 'art 
for art's sake' may oppose this idea. 
Every work of art conveys some 
meaning or messageto the viewer/lis- 
tener irrespective of the intention of 
the artist. Dissident groups resort to 
dialects and easier forms of symbol- 
ism understood by the people which 
is the basis of the development of all 
folk art. Dalit literature, or the litera- 
ture ofrevoltby the oppressed classes 
in several Indian languages, is an 


example of this phenomenon. Folk 
art forms were also extensively used 
in India during the freedom struggle, 
the most memorable of which was by 
IPTA (Indian Pecples' Theatre Asso- 
ciation), established in the '40s and 
active in Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Andhra. 

Dissent in one form or another 
has been part of human society from 
the earliest times. Since all communi- 
cation must have been oral in the very 
beginning, dissent must also have 
spread by word o7 mouth. When domi- 
nant classes in society developed 
sophisticated methods of communi- 
cation to convey :heirideas and autho- 
rity in society, dissenting groups 
adopted these tc suit their purposes. 
For example, with the rise of the 
sophisticated philosophy of Advaita 
in ancient India zame the Charavaka 
school of philosophy which advo- 
cated existentialism and exhorted 
people notto beleve in life after death. 
It pointed out that such belief only 
made them accept injustice in this life 
withoutprotest. Similarly, Buddhism 
can be seen as a revolt against Brah- 
manism, which emphasised a hierar- 
chical society. 


M... early 2xamples of dissent 
either in the West or in the East are 
connected with religion because it 
regulated social relations and conduct. 
When medieval dynasties held sway, 
authority was maintained through 
military power and dissident groups 
concentrated on spreading their opin- 
ion through the f. ghting forces, some- 
times making clever use of opposing 
factions and getting them to unite 
against a common central power. 
Only after the French Revolution did 
ideas of democracy and power, shared 
by the people at large, emerge. Res- 
pect for human dignity as well as new 
ideas of political 5conomy gained cur- 
rency, resulting in a clash between 
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those in power and those outside it. 
The Industrial Revolution further 
sharpened this divergence of interests 


l between the haves and the have nots. 


Colonial empires rose in the 
wake ofthe Industrial Revolution and 
capitalism. Colonialism can be expla- 
ined in simple terms as an attempt by 
industrialised countries to control the 


sources of raw materials and potential . 


markets for their goods by political 
and military means. Ultimately, colo- 
nial powers had to yield to nationalist 
forces trying to bring about a more just 
and humane social order. The recent 
history of India and some African 
countries bears testimony to this 
process. l 

This is not to deny that liberal 
ideals—such as freedom of expression 
and respect for the individual — had 
gained ground among the intellectu- 
als and men of conscience in western 
countries, even during the colonial 
period. So, myths had to be created 
which would seem to reconcile these 
liberal ideas with imperial greed, 
although this was never openly admit. 
ted. The means of communication 
successfully perpetuated these myths. 
One way was to imbue the colonial 
power with the grand aim of civilising 
the uncultured savages in the colonies. 


D... thought was a natural 
reaction to these attempts. The print- 
ing press, the newspaper and maga- 
zine which appeared in India during 
the colonial period, were utilised to 
perpetuate imperial myths. Soon how- 
ever, dissident groups developed 
access to books, newspapers and 
periodicals to spread subversive ideas. 
Significantly, the tools of communi- 
cation used by both groups were the 
same: the difference lay in the pur- 
pose. Those in authority resorted to 
censorship and licensing laws for 
newspapers which dissident groups 
constantly tried to circumverit. 


In today’s information age, while 
the basic conflict between those in 
authority and those outside continues, 
the methods of warfare have become 
more sophisticated. Nakedforce canno 
longer be used, yet the need to control 
resources and markets remains. So, 
power groups manipulate the means of 
communication by controlling the 
quantity and quality of information 
because they realise that information 
canimperiltheircontrolling power. Let 
ustakeaquick glance at the use of three 
prominent methods of information —the 
printed word, the electronic media and 
popular cinema, whether in the theatre 
or on the television screen. 


Ts dominant schools of commu- 
nication concentrate on the develop- 
ment of technology and the potential 
that it offers for immediate transmis- 
sion of information. They do.not, for 
obvious reasons, analyse the control 
over the hardware of these media or 
question the basis ofthe actual control 
of these media, which often pass off 
as free media. Tocite anexample, take 
American television, ostensibly a free 


enterprise. During the post-Second 


World War years, Edward Murrow, a 
renowned radio commentator, was 
persuaded to switch over to television. 
He agreed reluctantly but soon rea- 
lised its potential and went on to cre- 
ate aremarkable CBS television series 
called ‘See It'Now’. All was well till 
he produced a programme on Senator 
McCarthy, the notorious communist- 
baiter, and showed how the nation 
had been taken for a ride by a fire- 
eating anti-communist who well-nigh 
destroyed freedom of expression in 
the US. ‘See It Now’ was wound up 
and CBS blandly claimed that it was 
doing so for lack of sponsorship. So 
much for the freedom of the free 
enterprise of American television! 

. Thesameistrueinthe new demo- 
cracies in the Third World where the 


Alternatives in Cómmunication 


governments are afraid to surrender 
control over electronic media. In 
India, the Prasar Bharati Bill, talked 
about for years, is yetto be considered 
by Parliament. 

The electronic media provides 
an excellent example of the conflict 
between the dominant and non-domi- 
nant.communication systems. The 
conflict for control over the hardware 
and software between the technology- 
rich western countries and their poorer 
counterparts is well known. Even 
within the Third World, there is a 
conflict between those in authority 
and those outside. In India, the INSAT 
experiment exposed Indians to the 
potential of satellite television. Along- 
side, were the ISRO scientists atthe SAC 
in Ahmedabad, transmitting a pro- 
gramme locally developed through a 
small transmitter in Pij, a village close 
to Ahmedabad. This led to what is now 
knownas participatory programming, 
which shows thatnon-dominant com- 
munication can be effectively realised 
through this new medium. 


Eu schools of thought developed 
when Doordarshan installed. low 
power trànsmitters all over the coun- 
try, which could receive centrally tele- 
vised programmes through a satellite 
and beam them locally. A small group 
advocated that this expansion be 
accompanied by a number of regio- 
nal production centres which could 
become centres for communication . 
between various groups within the 
region. However, such a decentrali- 
sation of power was not favoured by 
those in authority. This idea has now 
been picked up by some voluntary 
organisations like SEWA (Self Emp- 
loyed Women's Association) in 
Ahmedabad, to demystify the tech- 
nology of video transmission so that 
it can be used by the people for com- 
munication between themselves and 
help raise their awareness. SEWA has 
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taught some of its members to make. 


video programmes for women. 

The printed word is less con- 
strained, but even here control is in 
the hands of the owners of printing 
presses, whoarecloseto the corridors 
of power. The first Press Commission 
advocated public trusts which could 


undertake printing of newspapers 


and magazines, but this was never 
followedup. 

The same phenomenon can be 
seen in popularcinema. Though some 
of the early films ofthe '20s, '30s and 
"40s subtly questioned the values pro- 
moted by the.colonial powers, by the 


late '50s mainstream cinema had been ! 


taken over by those who saw cinema 
essentially as a commercial venture. 
The best way to make money was to 
cater to the lowest common deno- 
minator resulting in the cinema of 
escape. Satyajit Ray's Pather Panchali 
in the late '50s gave rise to what has 
been variously called regional or 
‘Other’ cinema. Thisisalsothe cinema 
of awareness and can be taken as a 
non-dominant communication form 
which emerged as a reaction to the 
cinema of escape. J eanne Moreau, the 
celebrated French actress, in an inter- 
view wondered why Indian cinema 
somehow felt its calling was to make 
people forget their lives fortwo anda 
half hours. She went on to say, ‘What 
about me, who wants notto forget but 
to learn, to discuss, to discover myself 
through those hours?’ = 

To conclude, the basic distinc- 
tion between the dominant and non- 
dominant communication systems is 
that while the first believes in one- 
way communication from the sender 
to the receiver, the second aims to 
engage the two in a democratic dis- 
cussion. This has dictated the deve- 
lopment of the two pedagogies and 
will continue to do so as long as the 
dominantclasses and the other classes 
in society stand in conflict with each 
other. MEL 





Movements, media 


and mediations 


“SANJAY SANGVAI 


ANYONE visiting to the Narmada 
valley around 1985-86 could see 
white marks on walls or stones in the 
tribal villages in Akrani. People would 

say: “Yes, the Navagam dam may 
come, we may have to get out.’ In 

.* - Dhule, district headquarters of the 
- affected zone in Akrani and Akkalkua, 
à young journalist like Yogendra 
Junagade would go to Manibeli, see 
theShholpaneeshwar temple, visitthe 
resettlement colony and describe the 


* This article is based on the original Marathi 
articles by the writer in AbAivyakti; Decem- 
ber 1995 and March 1996 (Nashik) and 
Bhalari, Annual 1995 (Pune). The views 
expressed may not necessarily be shared by 
other colleagues in the NBA. 
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plight of the early oustees. But that 
was all. 

Local (read non-English) jour- 
nalists, the first to go to the valley, 
wrote for their newspapers with 
greater authenticity and feeling. In the 


. villages, a number of padyatras were 


organized, and activists sang dharan 
aavyo re dharan aavyo (the dam is 
coming...) a song that was to later 
become famous. Across the bank, in 
the tribal villages of Alirajpur, meet- 
ings were held by the Bhils-Bhilalas 
to the melancholic strain of baandhe 
baandhe baandhe re baandhanwala 
bandharo (the dam-builders are build- 
ing the dam), A battle royal was fought 
through newspapers in the cities of 
Madhya Pradesh like Indore and 
Bhopal, on the allocation of Narmada 
water to the state by the Narmada 
Water Disputes Tribunal; the height 
of the Navagam (Sardar Sarovar) dam 
— and other proofs of the injustice 
being meted to the state. Periodically 
a small news item on some obscure 
meeting of activists at Rajghat would 
also feature. 





B. 1988, the scene in Gujarat was 


_changing. The villages were orga- 


nized and demanded not just better 


rehabilitation but started challenging - 


the ‘public purpose’ of the project for 
which the people were to be evicted. 
‘Narmadaki ghati mein, ab laddai jaari 
hai’ (the battle-lines over the Narmada 
valley have been drawn) was the new 
song. The national (mainly English) 
press published articles and reports. 
Seminars, rallies and meetings were 
held to question the project’s claims. 
The Lok Adhikar Sangh, Gujarat, pub- 
lished the first comprehensive booklet 
on the dam — Narmada Yojana: kauna 
mate, kauna bhoge (Narmada Project: 
For whom? At whose cost?) by the vet- 
eran legal activist Girishbhai Patel. 
Medha Patkar wrote for the Bombay 
press in Marathi. Ramesh Billoray and 


Claude Alvares published Damning 


the Narmada. Activists like Satinath 
Sarangi, Ramesh and others published 
Baandh Samachar (The Dam News- 
letter) from Harsud in the Narmada 
Sagar area, while Gandhians and 
socialists from Indore brought out 
booklets and articles in Hindi. 
Meanwhile, the dam builders and 
the power wielders in Gujarat impo- 
sed the Official Secrets Act at the 
damsite. 


 — every Gujarati lan- 
guage newspaper poured vituperation 
on the anti-dam activists and organi- 
zations, labelling them desh-drohi, 
Gujarat-drohi (anti-national, anti- 
Gujarat), depicting them as demons 
out to throw bones in the sacred 
yagna of the dam (havamaa haadka 
naakhnaaraa). Numerous outfits like 
the Sardar Sena cropped up for 'pro- 
tecting' the Narmada project and the 
dam was portrayed as a sacred temple. 
Small wonder then that in the later 
days ofthe Ayodhyacontroversy, the 
Gujarat wing of the BJP coined a slo- 
gan, baandh vahin banega (the dam 
shall be builtthere) onthe lines oftheir 
infamous mandir vahin banega. Yet, 
Mahendra Desai, a senior journalist, 
whointerrogated the claims on behalf 
of the dam and Narendra Dave from 
far-off Jamnagar, in his tabloid 
Lokvaat, wrote that ‘The Narmada pro- 
ject was not forSaurashtra and Kutch; 
it was meant for a few already pros- 
perous areas.’ However, these voices 
were drowned in a flood of dreams 
released by the dam builders. No 
question, analysis or doubt was 
allowed to displace this rosy dream 
where the heavens were promised 
to Gujarat. , 

For the last ten years, the peo- 
ple’s struggle against the Narmada 
project — the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan — has valiantly tried to com- 
municate its turmoil to the world. 


Alternatives in Communication 


—- = 


From the very beginning, when vil- 


lages in Maharashtra started organiz- 
ing, the media was considered integral 
to the movement. For a start, the 
struggle could not afford to remain 
isolated, forthat would enable the pro- 
dam forces — both.in and out of the 
government — to suppress it. Second, 
if the entire nation was.watching the 
happenings, it would actas arestraint 
on the police and pro-dam elements, 
notbeyondusing the repressive pow- 
ers ofthe state. Third, the largerissues 


emanating from such struggles areof - - 


concern to everyone; such issues 
should not be confined to an esoteric 
set, only ‘convincing the convinced’ 
—they must become part of our nor- 
mal discourse. : 


a is essential for 
participation. As such, the Andolan 
has consciously evolved strategies on 
the communication front as part of the 
struggle, involving all manner of tech- 
nologies and structures, traditional 
and modern, dominant and alternative 
forms. Each movement evolves its 
own communication configurations 
or patterns. The Narmada Andolan 
demonstrates a dialectical relation- 
ship between the choice and applica- 
tion ofthe media. 

In 1988, Narmada Samachar, a 
news bulletin in English and Hindi, 
was launched fromDhule. Both these 
bulletins were cyclostyled till 1990. 
Subsequently, the Hindi NS was 
printed by the Hoshangabad group. 
Paucity of funds, time and manpower 
has made it difficultto bring it out with 
any regularity. The Delhi support 
eroup of the Andolan started a well- 
produced Narmada Bulletin in 1990, 
brought out as and when funds were 
available. Both the NS's, besides pro- 
viding information on and an analy- 
sis ofthe happenings inthe valley and 
on the activities of the Andolan, also 
took note of other struggles and issues 


around the country. The NS provided 
a consistent history of the major 
events and preoccupations of the 
Andolan along with analyses of 
controversies. A number of booklets, 
either on specific issues or on the 
struggle, were published by support 
groups in different cities. 

Several video films were also 
made on the Narmada struggle. Start- 
ing with Avinash Deshpande’s 
‘Narmada Puran’ came K.P. Sasi’s 
‘A Valley Refuses To Die’, Jan 
Madhyam’s ‘Manibeli’, Ali Kazimi’ s 
‘Narmada: A Valley Rises’ and 
Seema Dhuru-Anand Patwardhan’s 
‘A Narmada Diary’ — all ‘alternative’ 
video films on the Narmada. The last 
three received national and interna- 
tional awards. 





Wi inin the valley, acombination 
of the modern media apparatus, 
blended with the style and content of 
political campaigning, was at work: 
beitthe occasional wallpaper in Hindi 
or the screening of videos. However, 
theprinted word or picture drew maxi- 
mum attention and people normally 
gathered around a pamphlet, or wall 
poster, particularly in the more liter- 
ate areas of the plains of Nimad in 
Madhya Pradesh, or around picture 
posters in tribal areas. The Andolan 
relied heavily on the regular parchas 
(handbills), regarded as obsolete by 
many. À parchaleaves something tan- 
gible in one’s hands; it can be shown, 
repeated, re-read and provide assur- 
ance. Every majoreventor challenge 
was preceded orfollowed by aclearly 
written parcha providing the neces- 
sary information and analysis to vil- 
lagers. While there is an element of 
truth in the criticism that the left and 
progressive movements remain in 
the age of handbills and neglect the 
potential of the video, one was struck 
by ordinary villagers holding on to a 
soiled, crumpled copy of a parcha to 
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keep in touch with political happen- 
ings. Protestors in the Narmada valley 
often question and confront official- 


‘ dom through the humble handbill. 


T. widely circulatéd vernacular 
newspapers from Indore, Dhule or 
Baroda deeply impacted on the psy- 


 cheofthe peasants and labourers. Any 


news about the Andolan, dam or the 
government became the talk of the 
area, evoking a response and a sense 
of participation. It also contributed 
to forming an image of the struggle. 
Often, when mainstream newspapers 
overlooked ‘newsworthy’ happen- 
ings, it agitated people in the Nimad 
areabecause they feltthatthe Andolan 
had gone thanda (cold). Even for the 
formally educated tribal leadership in 
Akrani and Akkalkua tehsil, news- 
paper stories regarding their Andolan 
or samiti are important, even if the 
contents are demoralising. 

Village meetings are obviously 


‘the main communication channel, 


interpersonal and speaking of the 
'real' experiences. Jingles cannot 
do justice to all this. The role of the 
activist becomes important as he/she 
becomes the message. In fact, the 
'authenticity' the message depends 
upon the ‘authenticity’ of the activists. 
When Sitarambhai or Medhabehn 
speak, people see in them dedication, 
commitment, toil and transparent 
honesty. That is whyrin the Narmada 
Andolan, as in all political move- 
ments, crucial communication takes 
place at small village-level meetings, 
incontexts where the activist conveys 
conviction. Contextualising commu- 
nication is-what alternative communi- 
cationisallabout. _ 

Folk-songs, kathas, dances and 
puppet shows are effective means of 
involving people. At village meetings 
or outside towns, a gayana ora rodali 
by a Bhatu Patil or Luvariabhai gen- 
erates whole-hearted participation of 


the tribal villagers. In Nimad too, 
songs composed by local youth in 
traditional tunes have been the most 
effective means to articulate feelings 
about Narmada ata or the Navagam 
dam. The Narmada Yuva Dal, Pipri, 
prepared a puppet show with con- 
stantly evolving scripts, songs and 
dialogues in the local Nimadi dialect 
about the dam, politicians and the 
struggle, and it was a hit. 

For more than a hundred years, 
tribals all over the country have 
expressed their problems in terms of 
power relations. Be it Telangana, 
Jharkhand or the Narmada valley, 
these political expressions and mani- 
festations aretopical, not fossilized as 
some scholars expect them to be. The 
tribals interact with the new socio- 
political and economic environment 
and find new expressions to respond 
to these situations. This is how tradi- 
tional or folk forms are rejuvinated 
andresuscitated. 


e MM the valley, in Dhule or 
even in Bombay and Delhi, a number 
of cultural groups like the Avhan 
Manch or the Nishant Natya Manch 
form an alternative communication 
network for the Narmada and other 
people's struggles. Many groups in 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, and Gujarat 
have taken their cue from the emotive 
communication efforts of the Jan 
Natya Mandali of Gaddar and his col- 
leagues. This cultural form— intimate, 
politically and emotionally intense — 
hascreated new communication con- 
figurations in urban slum areas and in 
rural hinterlands. The Narmada asso- 
ciated media activism in Bombay 
evolved out of the Dalit and Naxalite 
movements. 

A similar role was played by 
press agencies like the Sarvodaya 
Press Service run by Mahendrabhai 
from Indore for over 36 years. Silen- 
tly, but steadily and consistently, 
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Mahendrabhai’s paper Suppress has 
disseminated information, analysis 
and spread Narmada’s message. 
Journalist-activists like the late 
Omprakash Rawal, Rakesh Dewan, 
Nioo Damle, Claude Alvares, Nikhil 
Wagle, Ramswaroop Maheshwari, 
Mahendra Desai, Ashwini Bhatt and 
Bittoo Sehgal have done the same in 
the Hindi, English, Marathi and 
Gujarati press — an alternative effort 
in the conventional mainstream 
media world. 


C 


W inn mainstream journalism, 


the ground for an alternative had 
already been prepared through the 
controversy around the Silent Valley 
project, the Bhopal gas tragedy, the 
Tehri and Chipko movements. By 
1985, stories had begun to appear in 
the mainstream media about such 
alternative movements. Though main- 
stream media has been dominant, 
capitalistic, monolithic and hegemo- 
nic, it is the most widespread and 
accessible news medium for most 
people. Long ago, the Andolan iden- 
tified some of the advantages for the 
pro-development and pro-Sardar 
Sarovar forces: international sanction, 
money and a deeply entrenched per- 
ception of ‘development’ —the preva- 
lent paradigm perpetuated through 
mainstream media. However, like 
other movements, the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan too found spaces 
within the dominant media, relating 
the struggle in the valley fo the outside 
world. | 

First, a new, interpretative, 
serious journalism, sensitive and 
informed about emerging issues 
existed in both vernacular and Eng- 
lish journalism. These journalists had 
gravitated to the mainstream press 
after years of activism and were rooted 
in the realities of national life. It was 
easy for them to ‘tap’ into such issues 
and putthem within a proper perspec- 





tive. Second, alternative movements 
gained in news value as the thematics 
they articulated were increasingly 
perceived as important such that it 
became difficultto neglectthem. The 
involvement of personalities like the 
late Shankar Güha Niyogi, Sunderlal 
Bahuguna, Chandiprasad Bhatt, 
Abdul Jabbar, Medha Patkar con- 
tributed to increasing their news 
value as well. Third, the mainstream 
press needed coverage on 'alterna- 
tives' for its own requirements, a 
space which people's movements 
around Narmada or Chhattisgarh or 
Enron could occupy. The Andolan 
thus made an effort to establish a 
rapport with sensitive journalists to 
highlight the basic issues of conflict. 


This however, Had its own draw- 
backs. Being event centred and per- 
sonality oriented, media attention to 
causes like the Narmada was bound to 
be fickle. Moreover, banishing it to the 
‘environmental-social’ slot reduced 
its importance. Serious alternate 
issues were placed alongside other 
patently consumerist concerns and 
politics. Thus, the ‘alternative’ is 
doomed to always remain the ‘other’, 
never part of the main or normal 
discourse. 

The media experience of the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan over the 
last ten years has been varied — in its 
technological cĦðices, its categories, 
its time and space. All these exist 
simultaaeously, interacting with 
each other within the context of politi- 
cal action and the larger ideolo- 
gical framework. Along with the fax 
in the telegraph office, the buses 
plying between Badwani and Baroda 
were checked for friendly conductor- 
drivers to carry messages, documents, 
money, and people like Devrambhai, 
who cheerfully trod long distan- 
ces in Akrani villages to spread the 
message. 
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The Dramaturg: ... During the past few decades 
the theatre... has made enormous sacrifices in 
its efforts to help solve social problems.... And 
it has paid for such services to society by 
sacrificing virtually every element of poetry. 


Bertolt Brecht; 1994:12 


CONSIDER the following: for two 
consecutive years, the Department of 
Family Welfare, Ministry of Health, 
issued an advertisement in a national 
daily inviting ‘sealed quotations from 
-reputed parties in the profession, for 
organising street plays during India 
International Trade Fair, 1996.’ At 
one stroke, street theatre was turned 
into a commodity, to be bought and 
sold, like office furniture, through 
“sealed quotations’. 

In response to a similar adver- 
tisement in 1995, the ministry had 
apparently received about a dozen 
quotations. Nearly all the applications 
were from groups no one had heard of 
before. I say nearly because there was 
one group which has been engaged in 
proscenium theatre of some quality in 
Delhi for the past few years. Like other 


Of consumers and kings 


SUDHANVA DESHPANDE 


amateur groups, it faced tremendous 
odds to survive. So it is understand- 
able that it should have been in search 
of some money to sustain its activities. 
As itso happened, this group was selec- 
ted by the ministry and it performed 
Jana Natya Manch’s Aurat. Or so it 
claimed. What was performed, report- 
edly, was a mutilated version. The 
problem was not so much that entire 
scenes were edited out (Aurat, after 
all, has been performed by literally 
dozens of groups by adapting the play 
to local contexts), but that the radical 
thrust of the original was completely 
absent. 

Interestingly, most of the chan- 
ges in the play were made by the group 
atits own initiative, even before minis- 
try officials saw it — self-censorship 
preceded official sanction. This, of 
course, had to happen. Aurat is arevo- 
lutionary play: the group would have 
been foolish not to recognise that the 
state does notfund opposition to itself. 

Butperhaps there is moreto this 
Story. Several ministries and other 
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bodies commission works of art; 
Doordarshan and NFDC ask for pro- 
posals; the Akademis which adminis- 


 terarts give away awards and grants. . 
Yet why did the Health Ministry spe- 


cifically ask for quotations? Because 
the ministry was clear that it was 
buying the services of an advertiser; 
nothing more, nothing less. 


Tu isnotaltogetherrare. There are 
many street theatre groups involved 
with social advertising, selling a 
variety of messages: family planning, 
hygiene, protection against AIDS, the 
evils of drink oreven, I’mtold, on how 
to cross a road. Not all work for the 
government: many work for NGOs, 
and indeed, NGOs themselves under- 
take social advertising. I suppose the 
feeling that street theatre is ‘effective’ 
and ‘simple’ has contributed to this. 
Whatever the reason, we end up call- 
ing social advertising street theatre. 
Worse, we start believing that all 
street theatre is advertising — social or 
political. 

Let us begin calling things by 
their real names. A multiplicity of TV 
channels is notan expansion of view- 
ers’ choice; it is expansion of adver- 
tisers’ space. A chairman’s speech to 
shareholders printed across half a 
page of a newspaper is not news; it Is 
an advertisement of the company's 
official view. A live performance sell- 
ing messages to people is not street 
theatre; it is social advertising pre- 
sented as theatre. 

Advertising is not street theatre. 


So what is? ‘Contemporary Indian 


street theatre has been drawing in 
equal measure from our folk and clas- 
sical drama as well as from western 
drama... [It is] born of the specific 
needs of the working people living 
under capitalist and feudal exploita- 
tion... [street theatre] is basically a 
militant political theatre of protest. 
Its function is to agitate the people and 


to mobilise them behind fighting 
organisations’ (Safdar Hashmi, 
1989:11-12). 

It was perhaps inevitable. The 
Soviet Revolution of 1917 inaugu- 
rated anew epoch by founding the first 
socialist state. This needed new ways 
of not only comprehending the world, 
but also of expressing itself — older 
forms could no longer express this 
new reality, for those who were crea- 
ting this new reality had new dreams 
and new fears, new aspirations and 
new tears. “The “proclamation” that 
I’m going to make a movie on Marx's 
Das Kapital is not a publicity stunt. 1 
believe that the films ofthe future will 
be found going in this direction — or 
else they'll be filming things like The 


Idea of Christianity from the bour- . 
- geois-point of view!" (Leyda and 


Voynow, 1985:35). 


W.. Eisenstein was doing to 


cinema, his friend Meyerhold was 
doing to theatre. Modern political 
street theatre traces its direct lineage 
to that early post-Revolution theatre: 
‘On the first anniversary of the Octo- 
ber Revolution, Vsevold Meyerhold 
produced Mayakovsky’s Mystery 
Bouffe.... This was the beginning of 
a new type of agit-prop theatre.... 
Avowedly political in nature, this the- 
atre sought its audiences at their places 
of work or residence. It became a vol- 
untary instrumént of the democratic 
temper of the people and an interpreter 





- of daily events’ (Hashmi, 1989:10). 


The creators of this new theatre 
were not bothered with nomenclature. 
For them it was simply a people’s 
theatre —robust and agitational, enter- 
taining and militant, lively and angry. 
It reflected what they felt and it 
became a forum for discussion and 
debate. Most crucially, this theatre 
allied itself with the oppressed rather 
than the oppressor: its world was dirty 
and grimy, it smelt of factory smoke 
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and dung heaps, it was populated by 
those who worked with their hands to 
earn their bread. In short, 1t was a 
people’ s theatre that dreamt of a world 
ruled by them. 


Tis is the tradition modern politi- 
cal street theatre inherits. The world 
over, street theatre has emerged in 
myriad forms, but always to help the 
oppressed turn the world upside 
down. In China during the revolution- 
ary struggle, it allied itself with the 
Communist Party; in Spain during the 
civil war against the fascists; in Viet- 
nam against Japanese, French and 
American imperialists; in Cuba to aid 
the revolution; in France on the side 
of the studerits and workers during 
May ’67; all over Latin America and 
Africa during national liberation 
struggles against colonialism; in 
Pakistan and Bangladesh against 
authoritarianism and fundamen- 
talism. : 

So too in India. The Indian 
People's Theatre Association (IPTA) 
was formed in 1943 forthe purpose of 
‘organising a people's theatre move- 
ment throughout India as a means of 
revitalising the stage and the tradi- 
tional arts and making them at once the 
expression and organiser of our 
people’s struggle for freedom, cul- 
tural progress and economic justice’ 
(Pradhan, 1979:130). As is well 
known, IPTA wasaligned with the then 
undivided CPI, accounting for much of 
the initial sharpness of its political- 
ideological thrust. 

Of all IPTA plays, Bijan 
Bhattacharya's Nabanna is of course 
the best-known. But IPTA also per- 
formed smaller plays in the open with- 
out erecting a stage. This theatre, the . 
precursor of modern street theatre, 
was topical, direct, allied to the com- 
munist movement and agitational in 
character. There does not, however, 
seem to have been much effort to 


negotiate the formal aspects of per- 
forming in an open space. This theatre 
still; looked like proscenium theatre 
minus the auditorium: a wall or cloth 
served as backdrop, there were make- 
shift wings, the audience sat along 
only one side, and soon. 


This however, changed with the 
emergence of the modern political 
street theatre in the 1970s (for more 
details, see Hashmi, 1989; Bartho- 
lomew, 1996). The Emergency, pre- 
ceded by five years of semi-fascist 
terror against communists in West 
Bengal, brought into sharp focus the 
fragile basis of Indian democracy and 
‘many watched with horror the ease 
with which democracy slid into 
authoritarianism. 

The Indian polity had sounded 
a wake-up call. Like many others, 
political theatre persons too took note 
of this change. They realised that the 
older kind of theatre was either no 
longer practically feasible — Jana 
NatyaManch, for instance, was faced 
with the fact that trade unions and 
other organisations which earlier 
hosted their plays had been systemati- 
cally smashed during the Emergency 
and could no longer afford the cost 
of doing so — or was insufficient to 
express the new reality. They needed 
aformthat was inexpensive, flexible, 
mobile, militant, agitational. Political 
street theatre was born out of this 
necessity. 

Most of this essentially applies 
to north India. Regional variations did 
exist. In Bengal, for instance, Utpal 
Dutt had been involved with street 
theatre since the early ' 50s. Similarly, 
Badal Sircar had performed in open 
spaces since 1971 and his workshops 
in and outside Bengal helped several 
street theatre groups become more 
alive to the formal aspects of perform- 
ing in the open. But there are signifi- 
cant ideological differences between 


Sircar’s Third Theatre and political 
street theatre.’ It can be-argued that 
Sircar’s theatre, significant as it is; 
does not quite fall within the purview 
of street theatre (Hashmi; 1989: 
145-146; Bartholomew, 1996). 

The essential point is that in 
India, as elsewhere, street theatre 
was born out of a concrete necessity, 
a new reality. And this reality was a 
political one. Safdar Hashmi’s cha- 
racterisation of street theatre as ‘a 
militant political theatre of protest...’ 
can now be better appreciated.” 


bs 


The most creative and innovative 
street theatre in the country has come 
from groups-in this tradition — Jana 
Natya Manch and Theatre Union in 
Delhi (the latter unfortunately no 
longer exists); Chennai Kalai Kuzhu 
in Tamil Nadu; Andhra Praja Natya 
Mandali in Andhra Pradesh; Kerala 
Shastra Sahitya Parishad in Kerala; 
Kalam in Lucknow; several groups all 
over West Bengal; Samudaya in 
Karnataka; many branches of IPTA all 
over India, but especially in Agra and 
Patna (of late, the latter has practically 
stopped doing street theatre — a pity, 
for their plays were among the very 
best); Gurusharan Singh’s work in 
Punjab, and so on. An evaluation of 
the work produced by these groups 
would doubtless differ. Yet all would 
agree that this is a theatre of anger, dis- 
satisfaction and of change. This the- 


atre — to return to the issue we began: 


with — does not advertise. It is, quite 


_ simply, political street theatre. 


‘When does a political play 
become a poster play? When does a 
play become not a political play but a 
play with politics in it? These distinc- 
tions should be made, and made 
obvious’ (G.P. Deshpande, 1996:24). 
Time was when the world was naive 
and several serious artists could assert 
that their art was non-political. Some 
of them probably genuinely believed 


it was. Today, however, this is no 


- longer possible. It has been adequately 


demonstrated, time and again, that 
viewing art —Éoranything else, for that 
matter — as noa-political is itself a 
political view: 

Politics is, of course, involved in 
every act of representation, theatrical 
or otherwise, as well as in its recep- 
tion. However, not all theatre can be 
categorizedas political theatre, just as 
all plays where the hero dies in the end 
are not tragedies, orall with a woman 
as ceritral character feminist. I say this 
not simply because professors of lit- 
erature have expended considerable 
energy in defining these categories but 
because their labour has been well- 
spent: unless analytical categories 
include as well as exclude, they 
achieve no coherence at all. 


: I olitical stre=t theatre is the theatre 


of simplicity. However, it is not sim- 
plistic; its simplicity does not flow 
from a non-recognition of complex- 
ity. Onthecontrary, precisely because 
it recognizes, understands and inter- 
prets complexity, it becomes simple. 
Thus, simplicity is neither a given nor 
a point of departure: it is arrived at. 
Moreover, the simplicity of political 
street theatre daes not demonstrate a 
lack of skill. For example, amateur 
actors need not also be unskilled 
actors — and certainly, if they are 
unskilled, this fact need not be 
flaunted like a medal. The simplicity 
political street treatre seeks to achieve 
is the kind sought by science. 

For instance, the Copernican 
model of a heliocentric solar system 
—amodelintellizibletoa school child 
— is far simpler than Ptolemy's com- 
plicated model of a geocentric solar 


. System. Theadvancetowards simplic- 


ity is achieved by thinking in very 
complex ways. 

Just as science simplifies natu- 
ral phenomena, political street theatre 
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simplifies social phenomena. Its atti- 
tude is strictly utilitarian: it depicts 
complexity only to the extent that it 


helps to understand things simply..It. 


does not celebrate complexity for its 
own sake, noris complexity an inher- 
ent virtue. Thus Brecht: 'Depth 
doesn’t get you any where at all. Depth 
isa separate dimension, it is just depth 
—and there's nothing whatsoeverto be 
seen in it (Benjamin, 1977:110). 
Achieving this simplicity is undoubt- 
edly difficult; however, itis not impos- 
sible. Machine by Jana Natya Manch, 
Toba Tek Singh by Theatre Union, 


Saudagar by IPTA, Patna, have achieved 


it. The important point is that political 


street theatre, even in instances where + 


the plays have not succeeded, has 
always sought such simplicity. 


H owever, justas complexity 1s not 
a virtue in itself, neither is simplicity. 


' Political street theatre seeks simpli- 


city for it is a theatre that wants 
change. But itis not as if a single per- 
formance brings about instant, perma- 
ment change. Street theatre operates 
in conjunction with several organisa- 
tions like trade unions, women's 
groups, and so on, that carry out sus- 
tained political work among the 
people. Theatre is no substitute for this 
work; it merely seeks to aid this larger 
and longer political process by inspir- 
ing its audiences to engage in discus- 
sion and debate. 

Political street theatre, then, 
does not so much seek to change its 
audiences: rather it helps the audi- 
ences to change the world. Not small 
adjustments that make life more bear- 
able, but change that strikes atthe very 
heart of asociety where man exploits 
man and woman and child, and rava- 
ges nature. It seeks to make apparent 
the apparatus of this exploitative 
system, to make it appear unnatural, 
impermanent. It seeks to show that 
this apparatus is an outcome of history 


and will change for the worse unless 
we influence this change. Things as 
they are, here and now, are not given 


.by nature or god; they are man-made, - 


unnatural, open to change. 


T. reiterate: political street theatre 

is not a substitute for political action. 

In its essence, it is theatre. It makes 

people laugh and cry, it entertains. 

And it does something else as well: 
The Actor: ... (in) this new theatre I 
shall be free to transform my audi- 
ence into kings.... Into statesmen, 
thinkers and engineers.... What 
goes on in the world I shall bring to 
their judgment seat. And what adis- 
tinguished, useful and celebrated 
place my theatre will be if it is to 
become a laboratory for this great ' 
mass of working people. I too shall 
act according to the classic prin- 
ciple: Alter the world; it needs it. 
The Worker: It sounds a bit preten- 
tious. But why shouldn’t it? It 
stands for a great cause (Brecht, 
1994: 100). 

And here lies the fundamental 
difference between advertising and 
political street theatre: one seeks to 
turn its viewers into consumers, the 
other into kings. Admittedly, political 
street theatre does notalways succeed. 
Butthen, which theatre does? 
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Alternatives in Communication 


The kalakar as puppet 


Aninterview with Hamid and Bodhuram, who work 
with the Urmul Trust by Vibodh Parthasarathi 


What does “communication’ meanto you? 
BODHURAM: Working for a large NGO enabled me to 
participate in debates, formal discussions and informal 
chats with a wide range of people. To me ‘communi- 
cation' now means putting issues across to people 
living in villages such as mine. Also that there is some- 
thing such as the politics of aesthetics. For example, 
earlier I used to move my hips (rather crudely, in ret- 
rospect) in plays. Gradually I saw the message such a 
‘style’ would project at a social level. I was thus able 
to identify my style and, more importantly, refine it. 


HAMID: When I first joined a communication team of 
social activists, I could not understand why in plays 
staged by NGO's no make-up was used and villagers 
were portrayed in torn clothes, or how a bearded man 
could play a woman by merely covering his head... and 
yet make the audience take the performance seriously. 
It took time to change myself after years spent with.a 
nautanki-toli. You see, I come from a family of musi- 
cians and artists, music is in my blood — my grandfa- 
thers played for local kings. [spent my childhood with 
atravelling commercial troupe. 


BODHURAM: Traditionally, I used to sing to entertain 
others for a Irving. But after working for an NGO, I 
began to evaluate my work. I play the bankiya, atradi- 


* Translated from Hindi by the author. 


tional folk instrument. Today, while performingImove 
itaround, adding another elementto its familiar sound 
to hold people's interest. Of course ragas are also tra- 
ditional but they are not popular — one needs musical 
styles that are still hummed by a large number of 
people. 


HAMID: In my troupe, entertainment and money went 
hand-in-hand. While still in my troupe I heard of 
organisations presenting plays with a strong 'social 


. message’. When] was 10,1 saw a play on money lend- 


ing; I did not understand its politics but it held my 
interest. travelled with my troupe for a few years, earn- 
ing seven-eight hundred rupees a month, too proud and 
independent to take money from home. My family 
wanted me to study, not while away my time in enter- 
tainment. Ata Ramlila, ImetSWRC' s Communication 
Team. They liked my voice and asked me to join them. 
Gwas just 13 and wary of such organisations, for I was 
told they were funded by foreigners and by Christian 
missionaries who were sent to convert us. Neverthe- 
less, I went along with them to see their plays in other 
villages and my doubts waned. In fact, their team ap- 
proached me again and offered me a job which would 
enable me to travel abroad —that wes the deciding fac- 
tor. [left my troupe and joined them m September 1987. 


What did this mean in terms of change ? 

BODHURAM: Well, it is one thing to perform as an 
entertainer, not paying attention to the theme, objective 
and perspective, and another to have aclear idea of what 
one wants to say. Here, a coherence in the individual 
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(as acommunicator) is essential. One must have aclear 
idea of the likely impact, how it is best said, what will 
alienate the audience... 


Was this explained by other members of the Commu- 
nication Team or did you develop your own ideas? 
HAMID: I was told that ‘communication’ referred to our 


kind of communication, which was in fact the oppo- . 


site of what I had been involved in so far. It was inter- 
esting for me, for instance, to discover that it was not 
necessary for members of the Communication Team 
to drink in order to be known as artists. More impor- 
tantly, I was now expected to be both artist and activ- 
ist. After one year I realised the social implications of 
developing small teams in villages, the need to take part 
in discussions and debates on all issues in the 
organisation so asto provide me with the raw material 
forplaysand songs. 


BODHURAM: I was always interested in the puppet 
shows brought by certain NGOs to our village, Kotdi, 
an SWRC field centre. I was amazed by their skills, the 
colours of the puppets and their improvised backdrops. 
Although J come from a traditional family of puppe- 
teers, string puppets were new for me. I was 13 and 
often chatted with the SWRC workers. Later, I went to 
a workshop where artists from traditional and non- 
traditional puppeteering communities were invited and 
trained by the SWRC Communication Team. Over a 
period of time went to numerous village field centres, 
presenting plays and puppet shows. My life changed 
at Tilonia.... At night I studied at the non-formal edu- 
cation school; during the day I was part of the commu- 
nication team... 


HAMID: I was involved in developing teams of night- 
school children at SWRC, Tilonia. It was an innovative 
experience and I was constantly learning. As far asd 
know, such a communication team was the first of its 
kind in Rajasthan; since the sanchar dal was set up in 
Tilonia, other NGOs have realised that it is both neces- 
sary and fashionable to do so and many are sent for 
training to Tilonia. Of late, media persons from cities 
like Delhi have also extended their skill building ser- 
vicesto NGOs in Rajasthan. 


_ 


Was there something got quite in your earlier realm of 


~ communication that you learnt from NGOs ? 


HAMID: The most recent example is that of the Lok 
Jumbish or the teacher training programme Started a 
few years ago in Rajasthan, where I first became aware 
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of communication in education. Today, the first 2-3 
days of a teacher training workshop conducted by Lok 
Jumbish are customarily devoted to theatre where gen- 
der reversal, expression, use of traditional mediaforms 
and styles of expression are practised, especially while 
focusing on articulating the personal dilemmas of 
teachers. I consider this to be a major thrust towards 
what we call ‘another media’. i 


Speaking of the reflective processes within an NGO, 
rather than their advocacy role, what do you, or oth- 
ers, consider an achievement for an activist? 

HAMID: Earlier, the Communication Team was 
centralised. Coming from a small village and having 
worked in commercial troupes, I saw the importance 
of decentralization in media activities. My training in 
Delhi and Bangalore enabled me to regularize the pro- 
cess of communicating skills to co-members, much 
the same way one communicates to audiences while 
performing. 


BODHURAM: After I left the SWRC and joined Urmul I 
had to start afresh. Today, I take the initiative with new 
members in the sanchar dal, talk and travel with them, 
spend from my own pocket for endless cups of tea dur- 
ing informal discussions. Ichew up their brains; in turn, 
they cross-examine me, test my conviction and com- 
mitment. Only later do we talk of musical form or the- 
atrical style. Our sort of media-work rests on shared 
knowledge. | 


In the course of my research on alternative communi- 
cation, Ihave come across the idea offusing traditional 
form with modern content. Do such initiatives really 
existand do such experiments make sense to you? 
HAMID: Traditional music is mood-based and largely 
independent of the content of the song. Today I use 
familiar folk tunes with new words; the result 1s that 
the familiar tunes enable people to memorize the 
words. What is more, they become popular. The lyr- 
ics are usually evolved in workshops and the writing 
is done in groups. À lot depends on the village where 
the song/play has to be performed. We take help from 
other members of the NGO and draw on research stud- 
ies of the area: in short, work through a decentralized 
process. 


BODHURAM: For NGOs it is important to have decen- 
tralised communication teams, as artists in individual 
field centres like us have to work as activists more than 
those at the head-office of the NGO, and as training is 


the most important task. Thus, the decentralisation of : 


communication has evolved both due to the limitations 
at the centre and the rising importance of local inputs 
and initiatives. l = 


You have been involved in various social processes. 
How does this reflect in your life and self? 
BODHURAM: When on stage, lam an artist for the 
audience. But there is also an adherence to one’s 
artform, as the style we develop is not just to hold the 
viewer but one best suited for what we want to say. 
Otherwise I am an activist, where the objective is the 
same but the medium is different. But at the end of the 
day we are artists. 


HAMID: When on stage I am artist but during a perfor- 
mance if a drunkard disturbs the show, then the acti- 
. vist in me emerges, How I tackle him at that moment 
is areflection of how the larger social process is tack- 
Jed by an activist. 


Does this mean a schism between artist and activist or 
istheterm 'cultural worker' abetter description? 
BODHURAM: Today I look at myself neither as an artist 
nor as a cultural worker, but as an individual: I am 
Bodhu, what do I need in life? How do I attain it? I try 
to discover the hurdles cultural workers face in other 
organisations, and why they stil] continue to do what 
they do. It is important to develop a consciousness at 
that level. Iam often ticked-off for talking about ideo- 
logical issues during meal times. But organisational 
issues excite me. Being involved in acommunication 
process of a different sort, it is crucial to have.such 
awareness. I believe that NGOs have a major role in 
' conscientising people like me...as the organisation 
grows, we grow as well. After all, communication at 
our level depends on people who articulate ideas: we 
form the raw material for the media work. 

HAMID: Economic realities in rural Rajasthan are mov- 
ing from bad to worse. Uneducated or semi-educated 
unemployed youngsters from (traditional) musical 
families join NGOs or GOs primarily for money. I 


myself was tempted by the lure of foreign travel. But - 


one mustnever let go an opportunity to change the way 
we think. At the same time it is only if this succeeds 
thatthe youth oftraditional musical families will realise 
the importance of maintaining their musical heritage. 
A style or instrument is as good as dead if it has no 
audience. Our kind of media work tends to look at 
both: the cultural worker as a person and as an eco- 


nomic being; and, creative forms as those elements of 


‘tradition which still retain acuttingedge where aware- 


ness and informatiori on social issues 1s concerned. 


While documenting communication, I find that the 
gradual spread of media work outside the mainstream 
has not been matched by a similar development of a 
process of documentation of and reflection about such 
experiences. So what happens to the different efforts 
atour kind of communication ? 

HAMID: Yes, we have noticed it in our circles as well. 
The Communication Team at SWRC Tilonia pioneered 
innovations and experimentation ir. another media, and 
along with similar organizations, .t is the hub of such 
practices today. Despite this, apari from the publicity 
pamphlets printed forcertain occasions, there is no sig- 


nificant written documentation ofthe growth our work 
'and the changes that have come about in our practice. 


BODHURAM: When I began understanding the role of 
NGOs, I disagreed with some of their approaches. 1 was 
critical of those kalakars who merely perform for an 


. NGO and ignore their personal growth as artists and 


individuals. It takes time for attitudes to change and 
consciousness to develop. I may »e wrong but I still 
believe what [thought about personal growth. 


HAMID: Something really different happened at Urmul 
afew years ago. Complementary to annual policy dis- 
cussions within the organisation, Bodhu and I decided 
to prepare plays that would provide a balance sheet of 
theorganisation's activities, from which emerges acri- 
tique and evaluation of our activities. I found this dif- 
ferent because, as members of the communication 
team, our contribution was to chart our activism and 
project itthrough a formrather than produce additional 
paperwork. Puppets are ideal for this as puppetry 1s 


"pen, direct and yet a medium tha: does not draw flak 


and has abundant possibilities of humour. 


BODHURAM: For me, it was important that there be 
supportfromthe organisation, especially if such a prac- 
tice was to be extended to processes that are outside 
the immediate, internal activities cf the NGO. lam very 
hard-headed and vocal aboutcriticism....Since my own 
awareness and understanding has grown by being 
involved in acommunication process, I want to do the 
same for others. But there is always the danger that our 
consciousness and awareness might recoil on those 
who had arole in initiating and grooming us. Although 
we may seem to present issues merely as artis®, don't 
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forget that as individuals from rural Rajasthan we live 
those experiences, are most conscious about them. I 
am convinced that we have to position our own IBIQ 
in our media activities. 


HAMID: [have been involved for nearly 10 years now and 
benefited in many ways — knowledge, information, 
awareness, critical outlook—as an activist, as a worker of the 
organisation. But my music has not developed equa- 
Illy. Form has taken a back seat forthe sake of content. 


Does this mean that one can be either an artist/com- 
municator or an activist/worker? What happened to 
the cultural worker? 

BODHURAM: In an NGO, artists (call them cultural work- 
ers, if you like) are employed for meeting the organi- 
sational and ideological agenda of the NGO, not.to 
develop a mediaform. (Art)Form is the lifeline of 
communication in whatever social process it is asso- 
ciated with. Therefore, form has to constantly evolve 
for art to remain alive — we-tried to achieve this when 
we employed traditional mediaforms in our activities. 
Even before that, I played the bankiya at weddings for 
a living and managed to keep the instrument alive 
in my village. But how am I to develop this further, 
expand its form without adequate time and additional 
knowledge forexperimentation? 


Is the life of a mediaform in the hands of the cultural 
worker it is associated with or with the society for which 
itis being produced? 

BODHURAM: Both. Artists have to play for an audience 


and be committed to an artform, varying the traditional 


style to suit changing needs and tastes and social aspira- 


, tions. Asenseof novelty keeps the traditional mediaform 


alive for which the artist has to constantly innovate. 


HAMID: Traditional forms have collapsed because of 
a decline in the economic condition of artists. As a 
result, the next generation finds itself neither trained 
in traditional forms nor benefiting from the expecta- 
tions of today's popular culture. I completely agree 
with Bodhu that traditional forms exist in their own 
right. The new technology of communication 'given' 
tous mustbe adapted to our needs and conditions. Both 
need to be combined in style, form and usage. Once, a 
couple of foreigners came to Urmul with their guitar; 

we sang using our traditional instruments at a village 
kindergarten. It was acrowd-puller. Such practices cre- 
ate awareness at two levels: that there is something very 
distinct in the musical form known to us as western 
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music, and that possibilities of fusion purely in terms 
of style also exist. This gave us a tremendous boost as 
it not only recognised the two traditions in communi- 


cation but did so on an equal footing. 


Doesthatapply to media suchas television? 
BODHURAM: Both in television and radio the kalakar 
is compelled to earn a living, in much the same way as 
I have to work. In both cases there is little control over 
our respective individual expression, a reflection of our 
relative economic conditions. Artists have to dance, sing 
and act as instructed. Even in an NGO to a large extent, it 
is the same. In both cases the kalakar1s a puppet. 


HAMID: With my troupe, even whenI had afull day.... 
Irememberfeeling exploited and I know whatthousands 
of artists at this very moment are going through in India. 
Given this, how would you explain the government's 
attempts at ‘preserving’ traditional media? 


BODHURAM: There is no doubtthatthe government has 
been spending large sums of money, but artists and cul- 
tural workers like us just don't seem to benefit. The 
government should channelize their support through 
people like us. I have been thinking about a union of 
cultural workers at the village or district level since it 
is here that they are most scattered and have least 
access to resources. Children from traditional media 
families in Rajasthan are sent to earn from whatever 
commercial avenues are visible — just look at the liv- 
ing conditions of string-puppeteers in Jaipur and Delhi. 
We ourselves dream of starting a school of media for 
the youth of traditional media families, where instead 
of experts we would like cultural workers and acti- 
viststoteach and organise programmes. 

We have definite ideas about social change, 
where we wantto goas a society, as individuals. While 
ourawareness and consciousness has grown, our eco- 
nomic situation does not permit us to do justice to our 
thoughts. Whatever is said about ‘another media’, the 
bottom line is that so far what I have been doing is for 
others. Only when J do something for myself will it be 
my work. Rural artists are routinely cheated with 
intermediaries making money. Mostartists are unable 
to organize their own life and depend on others or 
institutions for support. Coming from a musician’s 
family, we are aware of the limitations and contradic- 
tions in their lives and in such communities as a whole. 
One day;-I want to set up a school for children of 
nomadic musical families — that will truly be a process 
of ‘another media’. 


^N 


Silence 


VIDYA RAO 


SINCE ‘non-dominant communi- 
cation’ is the focus of this issue of 
‘Seminar’, I will attempt to write in a 
fashion thatis ‘non-dominant’. Instead 
of attempting to an impossible and I 
believe — somewhat spurious objec- 
tivity, I will try and communicate my 
own thoughts and experiences, what 
it means to communicate as a singer— 
what it means for me. To speak/write 
thus, as to sing thus, is to render one- 


self vulnerable. But paradoxically, it 


is also toexperience oneself as strong, 
as centred. 

This is both exhilarating and ter- 
rifying, for all thought ceases — there 
is Only a great outpouring (or is it an 
in-pouring?) of love. Atthe moment of 


singing, boundaries are blurred; it is 


notclear any more where or who I am, 
where or who is the other. Iexperience 
myself as everywhere and nowhere. 
Nor is it clear where the voice comes 
from — it barely seems to come from 
me. I experience a-melting oneness 
with allthatis. AndIrealise, asI write, 
as I remember that perfection of 
being, that singing, the performance 
of music is not so much about ragas, 
or even emotions and ideas, though 


all these are very much there. It is, I 
believe, the unstinting gift of one's 


self. And again, gifting one'sselfthus 
is to render oneself utterly vulnerable, 
and at the same time to experience 
oneself as complete, serene, centred. 
Communicating (if one may so 
callit) in this fashion is I think very dif- 


ferent from the communication that 
we are used to in our everyday lives. 
What we normally do, and what we 
seem to be doing more and more is 
communicating information, instruc- 
tions, injunctions — often in binary 
yes/no catagories. Perhaps there is a 
safety and a ccmfort here — certainly 
there is not the same fear of vulnera- 
bility, nor the need to acknowledge 
quite so openly one’s own flawed 
nature, nor love the flawed beauty of 
another. We can pretend here to a 
correctness, a perfection that permits 
of no flaw — but which equally, to me, 
seems to go nowhere, seems to have 
no point. 

. Perhaps singers communicate 
differently. But is one so consciously 
communicating? Singersare possibly 
different because of the ways in which 
we learn. Teaching, the communica- 
tion of music, the transmission of 
knowledge happens, I think, differ- 
ently. From my own experience, it 
seems to me that what is not commu- 
nicatedisthe mostimportant teaching 
ofall. 

. Aslwrite this, I remember and 
wantto share three stories, all fromthe 
Mahabharata, about the transmission 
of knowledge. There is Eklavya with 
his sacrificed thumb; there is Karna 
who cannot claim the knowledge he 
receives as legitimately his; and there 
is the dual story of Subhadra and 
Abhimanyu — of a woman, who is the 
vehicle whereby knowledge is trans- 
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mitted to the next generation, and ofa 
boy who acted before he was ready. 
These are unhappy stories, even 
unfair ones, and in our time we have 
interpreted them in many ways. 

Thus for example, the story of 
Eklavya has been understood as tell- 
ing us about unflinching obedience to 
the guru. Equally we understand it as 
pointing to the unequal access of 
adivasis and ‘low’ castes/classes to 
knowledge which ina society like ours 
becomes one of the routes to power 
and privilege. Eklavya’s story speaks 
to us abouta strength of will, but also 
about jealousy, about commitment 
and about insecurity. And so too the 
other stories can be told and heard in 
many ways. 


B. taken together these stories 
make another story, one story. Listen- 
ing to this one story it appears that 
knowledge has to be not just heard and 
received, but internalised, made one's 
own. And finally, what is nottold has 
to be found out for oneself through liv- 
ing and working, through experience. 
Acting upon what is learnt too soon, 
before this maturing and mellowing, 
is to act like poor Abhimanyu, cle- 
verly, precociously. 

Cleverness is not wisdom. Does 
the ability to act with wisdom then 
entail a sacrifice? I believe it does. It 
entails, I think, the sacrifice of cle- 
verness, the sacrifice of the thumb of 
virtuosity. Perhaps itis only now, hav- 
ing made this sacrifice, that the aco- 
lyte can legitimately speak, sing, act 
in her/his own right, find her/his 
authenticity and legitimacy within, 
and not scramble like poor Karna for 
the approbation of his knowledge and 
self-worth from society. 

It is interesting that Subhadra, 
by falling asleep — surely not an acci- 
dent — withholds a significant part 
of Arjun's ‘teaching’. Is wisdom then, 
as opposed to information, feminine 


— non-dominant? It is the open- 
endedness of this story, these stories, 
and their capacity to be read in so 
many different ways that make them 
classic, archetypal. It is also what 
makes them different from the didac- 
tic and the authoritative. 


i wonder whether it is also not sig- 
nificant that the three-stories-in-one 
story does not read the individual sto- 
ries in their given chronological order. 
Does it mean that this kind of learn- 
ing and communicating takes place in 
a non-linear, non-logical fashion? It 
seems to me that this is certainly true 
of ‘communicating’ in music. 

Before going further, I do want 
to say that information is not without 
its importance. It is information and 
technique that gives us the bones, the 
structure, and the path whereby we 
may travel and explore. It keeps us on 
the path, and helps us to stay with our 
task. It gives us the everyday rituals 
that save us from floundering in the 
ocean of music. And it provides the 
markers by which we may map our 
journey. But I think true communica- 
tion, true wisdom goes beyond the 
realm of the known and the knowable. 
Pandit G.K. Ginde put it beautifully 
in reply to a question I asked. “Who 
can know music?’ he said. “Who can 
fathom the depths of that great ocean?’ 
]t1$ only through the river of raga that 
we can hope to immerse ourselves in 
its infinite beauty. Butraga itself—that 
river is so deep, so wide, so change- 
able! How then are we to navigate that 
but with the boat of bandish!’ 

Thinking aboutall this itappears 


` that what makes communication in 


music, whether between teacher 
and student, or between singer and 
audience so different, 1s that 1t 1s not 
goal-oriented in the way thatthe usual 
communication of information 1s. 
Whatis learnt, what is communicated, 
isnot learnt orcommunicated because 
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of its usability or its value as an object 
of exchange, or as a measure of social 
status, but for its own sake. Or if a rea- 
son has to be sought, as a mirror to 
one’s self. It is not a means to power, 
noris ita means to make a social state- 
ment. It is not an object that can be | 
consumed, nor does it objectify the 


. people involved in the process. And 
.the word process is important too — 


communicating thus is dialogic, 
processual. It is not goal oriented, 
expect perhaps in having the some- 
what diffuse goal of self-awareness. 
It is the journey, not the destination 
that is important. 

The poet Iqbal puts it very beau- 


‘tifully when he says: 


Har ik muqaam se aage muqaam hai 

fera 

Hayaat zauk-e-safar ke siva kuch aur 

nahin. l 
Buthis pointing toa destination 


that lies just beyond the horizon does 


not mean a frenetic rat race, an insa- 
tiable greed for the bigger and the bet- 
ter. It suggests instead the unending 


. journey to self-awareness. What is 


life, he asks, but a beautiful journey. 
To Iqbal it is the journey, the process 
that is beautiful and precious. 


i have spoken about what is not 
articulated in the process of teach- 
ing. The danger, of course, is that one 
may end up romanticising what can 
become, and often does become what 
it should not — a power game. Silence 
is not quite the same as witholding 
information. 

In the world of music, while the 
relationship between teachers and 
students is indeed something special, 
precious and quite different from the 
classroom relationship, it equally 
has the potential to become highly 
authoritarian, rigid and undemocratic. 
The silences can so easily become 
a witholding of a yearned-for and 
vital teaching. It can equally become 


enmeshed in fear and insecurity, in 
sycophancy and flattery on the stu- 
dent’s part. Thankfully, this does not 
happen often. More often there is arare 
and beautiful coming together, a flow- 
ering of hearts and minds, a loving and 
caring relationship that goes beyond the 
need for words. This says a lot for the 
nature of the people involved in music, 
and even more I think for the transfor- 
mative powerofmusicitself. —— 


S... then becomes an integral . 


part of communication. It is then not 
a witholding of something but a dif- 
ferent kind of giving. I believe this 
silence encourages the learner or 
listener to look deeper, to search and 
to find out that something for her/ 
himself. Such searching, I believe, 
helps one to arrive at one’s own truth, 
to sing in one’s own voice, rather than 
being merely aclever or pretty imita- 
tion. It has the virtue of delaying the 
‘finalising’. You have to do that for 
yourself, and in the process, perhaps 
realise that there is no final answer, no 
once-and-for-all perfected form. 
There is only, to turn to Iqbal again, 
an unending journey traversed beau- 
tifully, with grace—a zauk-e-safar. 
Learning to listen to these silen- 
ces means also that we have to learn 
to recognise and know that there is a 
silence in the first place. And then it 
means learning — and perhaps this too 
is integral to the process —to be patient, 
though not lazy. | 
In conversations with musi- 
cians, and in my own experience, I 
have often sensed this very dynamic, 
very vocal silence, both in singing and 
in speech. The music critic Raghava 
Menon once told me that no singer 
should ever say too much, show too 
much. 'Save the capital,' he said. 
‘Only show the interest.’ Iunderstand 
him to be saying that this saving, this 
non-presenting. is not a selfish non- 
sharing, but rather a great generosity 


of spirit. It is a conscious decision to 
be restrained, to be loving rather than 
narcissistic, What you are giving now 
is the distilled essence of all that you 


are, not just what you know. Equally . 


I hear him asking for the ‘gift ‘of 
Eklavya’sthumb of sparkling virtuos- 
ity. [hear him asking for the abandon- 
ing of acleverness that is so dazzling 
that neither you nor your listeners can 


hear who you are or why youare sing- 


ing. I think that such restraint makes 
us reflect and delve deeper into who 
we are, and into what we are singing 
and why, so that when we do sing, it 
isa flowing fromthe heart, rather than 


.the brilliant and skilled negotiation of 


a formidable but barren landscape of 
sound. 


^ 


[ remember too the way musicians 
often answer a question with a story 
or with aremark that seems unrelated 


to the question. I do not think they do 


this because of an incorrect under- 


standing of the question. Nor is it 


because ofan unwillingness to givean 
answer. It seems to me to be more in 
the way that in some philosophical/ 
Spiritual traditions a question is 
answered with a cryptic poem-like 
oracle, with another question or a 
riddle, with silence, or with aresound- 
ing laugh - sometimes even a slap! 
There is the wonderful Zen story 
of the boy who wanted to be.a jade 
carver and went off to learn at the feet 
of a great artist. He was accepted as a 
student, but soon found that all he 
ever did was to arrive at the workshop 
every morning to be given a piece of 
jade, and told to wait till the teacher 
sent for him. When at dusk he was 
finally sent for, it was only to return the 
piece of jade. Years passed without his 
having done a bit of carving. Then one 
morning as his fingers closed over the 


piece of jade handedtohim, he burstout, ` 


"Butthisisnotjade!' Histeacher smiled: 
‘You arenow ready tostartcarving.' 
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Feminist voices 


SUPRIYA AKERKAR 


FEMINISM as an emancipatory 
project calls for the political prac- 
tice of liberating women. And while 
there may be different perceptions of 
feminist communication practice, 
there is a general consensus on the 
emancipatory agenda of such commu- 
nication. In short, a feminist commu- 
nication attempts to draw a critique of 
the dominant or the mainstream com- 
munications media, which it terms as 
upholding ‘masculine’ or ‘patriarchal’ 
structures of power. 

Inthe wake of the Mathura police 
rape case, when the accused policemen 
were acquitted by the Supreme Court, 
feminist’s launched an attack on the 
press. They also criticised porno- 
graphic films for promoting degrad- 
ing images of women and treating 
them as sex objects, as this helped 


"spread violence against women. A 


committee on the portrayal of women 
in media was formed in Delhi and it 
held several demonstrations to draw 
attention to this issue. On 3 Septem- 
ber 1983, a protest demonstration was 
staged outside a cinema hall in Delhi 
against the pornographic Malayalam 
film, Crazy Lady, demanding aban on 
such films and condemning news- 
papers which. carried anti-women 
advertisements forthese films (Anon, 
Manushi: 1983: 31). Protesters black- 
ened hoardings which depicted 
women in an obscene and degrading 
manner. 

Criticising such advertisements, 
women's rights activist Kamala 
Bhasin said, ‘The distorted pictures 
of women encourages men to feed 
their carnal desires on female flesh. 
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Women's bodies become playthings 
to be selfishly manipulated for per- 
sonal pleasure, not mutual satisfac- 
tion' (Bhasinetal, 1979: 23). Shealso 
warned against the growing influence 
of television: ‘By gradually shaping 
public opinion, personal beliefs and 
even people’s self-perception, media 
influences the process of socialisa- 
tion and shapes ideology and think- 
ing. Added to this, there is a general 
uncritical acceptance of the views 
and facts presented by the media’ 
(Bhasin, 1984: 9). 

Another critique was that films 
produce and propagate stereoty- 
pical images of women as 'docile, 
weak and homely'; valorising the 
‘sood’ woman (virgin, mother and 
sacrificing wife) against the ‘bad’ 
(scheming villainous vamp). The argu- 
ment was that films seek to maintain 
a status quo in society (Shah & Gandhi, 
1992: 71; Bhende, 1985: 195-200). 
Shyam Benegal’s film Mandi was 
criticised for its selective representa- 
tion of the life of a prostitute and for 
showing the prostitute as a singing. 
and dancing girl. It was argued that 
although studies show that a vast 
majority of prostitutes in India are 
forced into the trade by grinding pov- 
erty and violence, film makers depict 
the prostitute as a courtesan because 
it evades hard core oppression. Films 
like Mandi thus have an ‘effect of 
vindicating the status quo and those 
who perpetuate it’ (Madhu Kishwar 
and Ruth Vanita, 1984: 46-47).. 

Newspapers and magazines 
were similarly criticised for their 
casual treatment of women’s issues, 


for trivialising or sensationalising 
them. Typically, it was argued that the 
commitment of the press to women’s 
issues was deceptive and depended on 
theirnews-worthiness. Violent atroci- 
ties against women ensure greater 
coverage than less gruesome but 
equally important forms of oppres- 
sion, like issues relating to women’s 
work or health (Joseph and Sharma, 
1994: 18-19). 


l. other words, a major concern of 
feminist criticism of the mainstream 
media has been the 'representations 
of women' in the media for voyeu- 
ristic male pleasure. This implies that 
feminist critics and alternatives have 
had to engage themselves in a strug- 
gle over the ‘symbolic meaning’ 
encoded in the images of women. 
These critics draw upon various femi- 
nist epistemological positions, like 
feminist empiricism and standpoint 
feminism, as well as the recent turn to 
postmodernist feminism. 
Communications researchers 
and practitioners who draw upon 
feminist empiricism argue that sexist 
knowledge is generated by a mas- 
culine bias in theories, concepts, 
methods of inquiry, observations and 
interpretation of results. They believe 
that the inclusion of more women in 
the media could redress the present 
imbalance and produce amore objec- 
tive representation of social life 
(Harding, 1994: 343). Others believe 
that having more women reporters 
leads toanon-sexist and more human- 
ist reportage (Joseph and Sharma, 
1994: 20, 30; Rama Jha, 1992: 29: 
Shah & Gandhi, 1992: 74). Thus, they 
advocate a focus on ‘empowering’ 
images.of women in media represen- 
tations to redefine the traditional 
representations of women as ‘passive, 


dependent, invisible in public space’. ` 


In India, feminist critics have 
developed alternative images through 


acreative and innovative use of differ- 
ent forums like publishing houses, 
newsletters, books in vernacular 
languages. Magazines like Baija and 
Narı Mukti in Marathi, Feminist Net- 
work and Mahila Andolan Patrika, 
a newsletter brought out by SNDT 
from Bombay, and Rashtra Gaurav, a 
women’s newsletter brought out in 
Hindi from Patna, are some examples. 
Manushi, brought out by a women's 
collective in Delhi, aims to 'counter 
the systematic distortion of the life, 
situation and images of women and 
trivialisation of women's issues car- 
ried on by the mass media’ (Manushi 


: 1, January-February 1979: 3). 


T.. ‘80s saw a rise in women's 
studies, publishing houses (like Kali 
For Women) andtheatre groups. Stree 
Mukti Sanghatana in Bombay per- 
formed street plays on dowry and 
other women's issues. Om Swaha by 
Stree Sangharsh in New Delhi and 
Bandar Aur Madari by Sachetana in 
Calcutta became popular street plays. 
There was a rise in the number of 
women-centred popular films like 
Mirch Masala or Subab. Doordarshan 
also produced some women-centred 
serials after the Joshi Committee 
criticised it for negative represen- 
tations of women on TV. The com- 
mittee stated that, ‘Middle class 
ideologies of women’s roles as wives 
and mothers provide the underlying 
basis for most programmes... the 
diverseroles that womenplay is neither 
acknowledged nor commu nicated. 
This results in reinforcing the stereo- 
typed images and role specifications 


of women in a uni-dimensional prc- : 


jections of their reality' (quoted from 
Dhanraj Deepa, 1994:246). 

The process of creating alterna- 
tive empowering images of women 
led to the question of addressing 
diverse experiences of women accor- 
ding to their-class, caste and ethnicity 


—the question being ‘which’ reality is 
propagated through the mass media 
or.the ‘alternative’ feminist media. 
Many feminists emphasized differ- 
ences within women, arguing thatthe 
less powerful members of society 
have arelatively more complete view 
of social reality because their disad- 
vantaged position grants them a cer- 
tain epistemic privilege. In questing 
against the claims of universality of 
knowledge, they stressed the need to 
understand the differences between 
women based on race, class and 
ethnicity. 

For example, documentary film 
maker Deepa Dhanraj in her analysis 
of women-centered serials on Door- 
darshan which claim to construct a 
positive image of woman, shows that 
‘the dominant image of woman being 
constructed as a norm for representa- 
tion on Doordarshan is urban, middle 
class, literate and upper caste... and 
the power of this image, this mis- 
recognition, is a dangerous one’ 
(1994: 290). 


A ovine: women’s serial made by 
actress Simi Garewal (It’s a Woman's 
World) was criticised by Vimochana, 
a Bangalore g-oup, for its elitist pre- 
sentation of women’s reality. Inalong 
letter to Doordarshan, they charged 
that: ‘All that has happened 1s that 
the traditional Sitas and Savitris 
have given way to graceful alien 
creatures who are the new role mod- 
els for the Indian women.... What is 
being peddled here is a western life- 
style which is far removed from the 
average Indian woman’s struggle to 
survive, totally negating and never 
questioning her reality.’ 

Criticising such representa- 
tions as elitist, “eminists who advocate 
alternative communication practices 
emphasise the need to write about 


"the experiences of ‘more’ oppressed 


groups (read, telonging to poor, lower 
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caste and rural communities) through 
mainstream media. [lina Sen, in her 
introduction to a collection of essays 
on women's participation in mass 
movements (1990), contends that the 
last two decades have seen important 
mass movements in which women 
have participated in large numbers 
and contributed a special women's 


viewpoint. Criticising the urban 


women's groups as being 'closer 
to feminist groups of the West', and 
of appropriating ‘toiling’ women's 
experiences of struggles for their 
documentation, she argues that 'an 
understanding of the nature of these 
women's struggies thus become 
important if we are to develop a pers- 
pective on the women's movement 
that 1s more truly representative of 
the aspirations of the generality of 
Indian womenthan mostcurrently avai- 
lable feminist theory' (p.4, emphasis 
added). Thus, this collection of essays 
is partial to the struggles of poor 
women, particularly from rural areas. 


Y. while these feminist criti- 
ques present different approaches to 
media criticism, they still view the 
rnedia as having either an oppressive 
or liberatory impact on society. Treat- 
ing ‘representations’ as ideological 
weapons ofthe patriarchal system (the 
standpoint perspective would include 
exploitative economic and social 
systems, like class and caste) to keep 
women in a state of subordination, 
they suggest that the media helps in 
promoting such stereotypical images 
of women to appear natural to the 
audience. This leads to theirreinforce- 
ment and internalisation by women 
viewers as also to a perpetuation of 
male domination, As a counter, they 
advocate giving greater space to gen- 
dersensitive information or represen- 
tation. This approach often assumes 
that the people-media relation is one 
of passive absorption. 


Buttherecentturn towards post- 
modernistcriticism by some feminists 
has taken the basic question of univer- 
sal knowledge and representations 
further. These feminists read media 
representations as 'texts' and treat 
them as constructions grounded in the 
specific socio-political-ideological 
locations of its authors. They argue 


that the representations have con- 
textual and differing meanings and 


that ‘no image’ in itself can have an 
oppressive or emancipatory content 
(Akerkar: 1995: wS-14 ). 


Er 


F.. example, it is argued that 
empowering images of women cur- 
rently presented by the right-wing 
Bharatiya Janata Party or their affi- 
liated groups, have much in com- 
mon with those held by the feminist 
women’s groups. Rashtrasevika 
Samiti, the women’s wing of the RSS, 
publishes a journal, Jagriti, which 
criticises Indian men for obstructing 
women from entering politics and 
stresses the need to construct a new 
image of women. A Jagriti cover 
shows two women against a black 
background, crouching in a helpless 
posture. Out of this dark background 
emerges a young, grim faced woman 
with uplifted head. The figure 1s 
sans sindur, veil or bindi and her 
whole stance is aggressive (Sarkar: 
1991:70062):. S 

A new woman is also propa- 
gated in commercial advertisements 
for home appliances like refrigera- 
tors or mixers which contrast images 
ofatired working woman with those 
of a smiling and refreshed working 
woman who has the gadgets. This is 
akin to the feminist analysis centred 
on the burden of housework and 
which looks upon technology as offer- 
ing newer and liberating options to 
women ( Akerkar: 1995: ws-14). 

The Shah Bano case led to an 
appropriation of ‘positive images’ by 
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communal forces. The case had gen- 
erated controversy and received wide 
press coverage. Ostensibly, the image 
dominating the media was one of an 
‘old Muslim woman’ fighting for her 
maintenance rights, an image used by 
Hindu fundamentalist groups to whip 
up anti-Muslim hysteria. A Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad advertisement stated: 
‘Hinduism has the greatest respect for 
womanhood. It was Hinduism which 
first declared that god resides where 
women are worshipped.... Instances 
like Shah Bano never arose in Hindu- 
ism. Women lost all their glory and 
liberty in the dark period of history 
when India was invaded by barbar- 
ians? (Respect for Womanhood, 
Indian Express, 5/2/86). 


I. recent times, the BJP and right 
wing organisations like the Shiv Sena 
have condemned several advertise- 
ments for their obscene depiction of 
women and their negative influence 
on people’s minds. This position is 
held by several feminist groups as 
well. A report filed by the Media 
Advocacy Group (December 1995) 
says that there 1s a strong perception 
among viewers that vulgar songs and 
displays lead to an increase in eveteas- 
ing and sexual harassment, and that 
since depiction of sexually explicit 
scenes is alien to Indian culture, they 
should be censored. 

While it 1s important to recog- 
nise that positive images do not by 
themselves contribute to women's 
empowerment, but may instead feed 
communal agendas, it would be dan- 
gerous to treat information as having 
a completely relativistic content or 
agenda. This could lead to an argu- 
ment against alternative feminist 
communication practices, since all 
information is relative. But this mode 
of relating to information technology 
gets us nowhere since, in the final 
instance, it contributes to a political 


[* 


vacuum ruling out the possibility of 
emancipatory agendas. - 

Yet, the understanding that ‘no 
image is by itself empowering or 
repressive’ should facilitate a sen- 
sitive and nuanced analysis of the 
media-women relations. Too many 
feminist studies have, for example, 
based their analysis on the 'disem- 
powering' images propagated by the 
media. Alternatively, they have pro- 
pogated ‘positive’ images of women 
with the under-lying assumption that 


Women are passive absorbers ofthese 


messages. Indeed, this in itself is prob- 
lematic, since most women (or men) 
do notin their daily lives relate to mod- 
ern information technology in this 
way. Subordinate groups rarely accept 
attempts by dominant groups to hege- 
montse them through information 
technology. Rather, they engage in 
theircreativenullification. Any infor- 
mation technology perceived as a 
carrier of subordinating messages is 
subjected to satire, denying it any 
hegemonic advantage. A few exam- 
ples willillustrate this point. 


The following case is based on my 
field experience in the villages of 
Thane district. A young adivasi activ- 
ist went around in the remote villages 
of Thane district in Maharashtra with 
an angrezi book. As he sat, deep in 
concentration, reading the book, sev- 
eral villagers gathered around, believ- 
ing him to be an important person who 
had come to their village. The activist 
then proceeded to tell.them stories 
from the book. Soon they were enga- 
ged in an animated conversation on 
problems of exploitation in the village 
and the need for organised resistance. 
Ironically, this activist could neither 
read nor write! So what was going on? 

To understand this we must be 
aware of an adivasi community’ s rela- 
tionship with information artefacts 
like books, newspapers or the written 


word. History has taught them to per- 
ceive writing as atoolin service of the 
dominant, a powerful weapon used 
against them (Ajay Skaria: unpub- 
lished paper on ‘Writing, Orality and 
Power in the Dangs, Western India, 
1 800- 1920s’). Many adivasi families 
in Thane district have been forcibly 
evicted as they had no documentary. 
evidence to prove ownership rights to 
the land they have possessed for years. 


I. the case cited above, the adivasi 
activist’s use of the written word rep- 
resented the ‘appropriation and des- 
truction’ of the written word. Through 
this act, the activist inverted the 
technology of the written word by 
seeming to be the master of its inter- 
pretation. This reveals how domi- 
nated groups negotiate. with modern 
information technology and find a 
space for an alternative articulation 
without completely subjecting them- 


selves to it. This becomes impor- - 


tant with the advent of sophisticated 
media like radio or television, which 
are essentially uni-directional. How 


.. do subordinated groups respond to 


such technologies? 

Frequently, we come across 
‘radio sets’ which do not function but 
still find a place of pride in the house. 
I recall an incident when a TV set was 
given to the Junijawhar village in 
Jawhar taluka, Thane district by the 
gram panchayat. For the first couple 
of daysit generated greatexcitement, 
but today itis no longer watched with 
awe. Itoften appearsthatthe TV talks, 
sings, and plays music for itself, not 
forthe people around it! 

This indifference to the content 
of the TV programmes struck me as 
crucial. This indifference, however, is 
dependent upon the viewers involve- 
ment. with TV, for when there were 
attempts to take away the. TV set to 
another village by another gram 
panchayat, everyone passionately 


opposed the move. An exploration of 
this new relation between people and 
the media by media researchers could 
help provide z new site on which al- 
ternative med:a may have to base its 
struggle. 
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ANUPA LAL 


Writing for children 


YEARS ago someone asked me a 
question which I still find rather 
strange. I had just told someone that 
I wrote stories for children. “For 
children?’ repeated this person. “But 
why?’ 

Why indeed. Nobody had been 
quite so blunt; the normal exchange is: 
‘What do you do?’ 

'Twrite forchildren.' 

‘How nice,’ or ‘How interesting’ — 
bland words that mean nothing. If 
there is a further question, it is “Have 
you been published?’ As ifthat makes 
up for doing something as non-essen- 
tial as writing for children. 

Why did I start writing for chil- 
dren 25 years ago? My answer is sim- 
ply that even as a child I was fond of 
relating stories to whoever was will- 
ing to listen. When I was 7 or 8, I pos- 
sessed a pencil sharpener shaped like 
a Shiite bird and several picture post- 
cards. I distinctly remember moving 
the white bird from picture to picture 
and relating: itd adventures to my 
friends in class. I continued telling 
stories to my nieces and nephews as I 
grew up — stories out of my head such 
as the white bird’s adventures and 
those I had read or heard from my 
grandfather. 

Twenty years later, in the early 
"10s, I wrote a simple story about a 
little boy and aredtoy bus, and took it 
to Shankar Pillai, the ‘founding father’ 
of children’s art and literature in Eng- 
lish. My first meeting with Shankar 
is a story in itself. I had fixed up an 
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appointment on the phone. When I 
reached, the first person I saw was an 
elderly man coming out of what I 
assumed was a washroom. ‘I have an 
appointment with Mr. Shankar,’ Isaid 
to him loftily, trying to hide my ner- 
vousness. Without a word he led me 
down a long corridor into a bright, 
attractive room, sat down behind a 
table, smiled and said, ‘Iam Shankar.’ 
Icould have sunk through the floor! 
Shankar might have enjoyed my 
discomfiture but he did publish my 
story in his magazine Children’s 
World. Few people in India have done 
as much for children as this remark- 
able man. Respected as the country’s 


leading cartoonist in the 1940s, he 


launched an ali-India drawing and 
writing competition for children. 
Within a week a thousand entries had 
come in. Since then the competition 
has continued to snowball. Shankar 
created the Children's Book Trust as 
well and when he saw there weren't 


. many Indianchildren's stories to pub- 


lish, started writing them himself. He 
drew onour classics, folklore, the ani- 
mal world and his own experiences 
as a boy in early 20th century Kerala, 
illustrated many ofthe books he wrote, 
some of which are outstanding. 
Shankar's personal collection of 
children's books developed into pos- 
sibly the best-stocked library forchil- 
dren in India, containing some 25000 
books from all over the world. Once, 
as I sat in the library, Shankar came, 
selected a book and handed it to me 


rp 


without a word. It was a short, award- 
winning book by an American author 
about a gentle, brain-damaged child. 
I read the book within an hour and 
was profoundly moved. A little later, 
Shankar reappeared. I handed the 
book back to him. Neither of us spoke: 
words were unnecessary. 

The Children’s Book Trust pub- 
lished my first book for children in 
1975. It was a story of two dogs; one 
gets lost and the other helps to find it. 
Neither the fact that Shankar practi- 
cally rewrote it nor the princely sum 
of five hundred rupees that it brought 
me, could dim my pleasure at being a 
‘proper’ authorat last! 


| Press Children's Books 
made their appearance in the late ' 70s 
and for a few years published some 
excellent stories and poems for chil- 
dren. However, the books — written, 
illustrated and beautifully produced, 
thanks largely to their dynamic editor, 
the Jate Indi Rana — were poorly mar- 
keted, for reasons which continue to 


_ afflict the children's book industry 


in India. Disappointed authors like 
me saw this production gradually 
decrease and die. 


The National Book Trust, Vikas | 
Publishing House and India Book 


House were other major players inthe 
field in the '70s and '80s. While the 
accent of the government owned 
National Book Trust (NBT) has been 
on inexpensive, informative books 
for children, it also took the lead in 
translating children's stories into Eng- 
lish from the regional languages, 
some of which (like Bengali and 
Marathi) havea thriving literature for 
young people. Irememberthe Adven- 
tures of Ghanada — an irrepressible 
armchair explorer who had been 


. everywhere and done everything — 


translated into English from Bengali 
by PremendraMitra. Also acollection 
of stories from 13 Indian languages 


(including English), beautifully illus- 
trated by the late Mickey Patel. Sadly, 
what was a promising beginning in 
1983, never went further. 


Vikas Publishing House, who . 


launched their Madhuban Children's 
Books in the early.' 80s, concentrated 
on a mix of activity and information 
books and adapted and abridged west- 
ernclassics—all ‘safer’ to publish than 
original fiction or poetry. 

India Book House’s simplified 
versions of Indian mythology for chil- 
dren stumbled on a real winner with 
the Amar Chitra Katha series. Here 
were stories from Indian history, 
mythology and folklore in the comic 
book format. The uneven quality did 
not diminish the enthusiastic response 
of either children or parents. They 
were readable and accessible stories 
about Indian culture, priced initially 
at less than a rupee each, if I remem- 
ber right. Being comics, they had a 
tendency to fall apart — as several 
Indian children's books do — but that 
was later overcome by publishing 


several between one hard cover. 


T.. Amar Chitra Katha comics 
were extremely- popular. Their phe- 
nomenal success could have served as 
an eye-opener for other publishers. 
Attractively illustrated and imagina- 
tively written books can acquaint the 
child with a wide variety of subjects, 
fromhistory and mythology to science 
and nature. Butas is tħe problem with 
translations, since English is the only 
link language, no publisher has really 
takenupthe gauntletof presenting and 
explaining India to Indian children 
with any degree of consistency or 
quality. Do weg 

Itis a sad fact that barring a few 
exceptions, little more than lip ser- 
vice has been paid to the cause of good 
literature for children in India. Till 
recently, some newspapers carried à 
children’s page on Sundays. Again, 


barring a few exceptions —the Indian 
Express for example had a lively, 
colourful children’s page for a while 
in the mid ’80s—not enough thought, 
imagination and effort went into them. 
Slinging together a short story, a 
quiz and a puzzle of indifferent qua- 
lity, along witk a saccharine sweet 
introduction, isn’t enough to satisfy 
children. 


I, it any wonder that so much of 
children’s written work is disappoint- 
ing when all we offer them is second- 
rate stuff? I discovered this to my 
dismay some years ago when IJ ran a 
regular column inthe Times Offspring 
(a bi-monthly off-shoot of The Times 
of India for school-going teenagers). 
Earlier, when I had written for chil- 
dren in different newspapers, there 
had been a regrettable lack of feed- 
back from our readers. This time | 
asked children to express themselves 
through articles, short stories and 
poems. Most eatries were not only 
poorly and untidily written, the views 
expressed were timid and conven- 
tional. Several revealed the influence, 


' ifnot direct intervention, of parents or 


teachers. Had there been no prize 
money for the test entries, I daresay 
even the modest number of entries we 
received would have vanished. I won- 
der what this says about the way our 
children are growing up. 

I had mentioned earlier that 
the first story I wrote for children 
was published in a magazine called 
Children’s World. This solid, steady, 
if somewhat staid magazine was 
overtaken in 1979 by a bubbly, brim- 
ming-over-with-ideas rival magazine 
— Target — the brainchild of Thomson 
Press. Target was one of the best 
things to happen to children and chil- 
dren's writers in English. Rosalind 
Wilson — an Englishwoman who'd 
made India her home — was the editor 
for 11 years. More than her compe- 
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tence, she brought arare dedication to 
the magazine. Practically every good 
writer and illustrator for children—and 
you can count them on your fingers — 
wrote or drew for Target. There was a 
much-needed, stimulating interaction 
with children through regularly orga- 
nized activities and discussions. 





A... Rosalind's tragic death 
in 1992, Amena Jayal took over as 
editor. (A gifted illustrator, she illus- 
trated the lovely, crazy, short-lived 
Bhondoo Bandar books for children 
more than 20 years ago. The text was 
by A.P., actually Aroon Purie, editor 
of India Today.) Gradually, Target 


-began to look and feel different, cater- 


ing more to teenagers than the under- 
teens. Last year, bowing perhaps to 
market pressures, Target called it a 
day. It was replaced by Teens Today, 
although ‘replaced’ is the wrong word, 
for the gap left by the old Target has 
not been filled. Will it be filled or 
will young children once again get what 
by now-they should be used to — step- 
motherly treatment? 

I hope I’m not being unduly 
pessimistic. There are new publishers 
on the scene — international giants 
like Puffins (junior Penguins) and 
HarperCollins have published good 
books for Indian children over the last 
4 or 5 years. So have Indian publish- 
ers like Ratna Sagar, while older ones 
like NBT and CBT carry on bravely. The 
CBT houses an association of writers 
and illustrators for children which 
provides a forum for all connected 
with, or even interested in, children’s 
literature. It runs workshops, pub- 
lishes books and has a network of 


more than 50 libraries for children all 


over Delhi, including the capital's 
slums. 

But doubts and fears remain. 
Puffin books which were offto a good 
startseemto haverun outof steam. At 
HarperCollins and Rupa (its Indian 


partner), editors for children's books 
change far too often. Competent and 
gifted editors like Indi Rana and 
Rosalind Wilson — seem to be a rare 
species. Why? Í 

The entire subject of children’s 
literature in English in this country is 
beset by questions like: Why do pub- 
lishers find it hard to sell even four 
thousand copies of a good storybook 
in a country where lakhs of children 
can afford to buy books? Why are 
children’s books not marketed better, 
or better displayed in bookshops? 
Even when they are, why do the Indian 
books for children hide in dark, dusty 


corners, while their glossy foreign 


cousins flaunt themselves? Why are 
many parents reluctant to buy story 
books for their children, when even 
the most expensive are only about as 


_ expensive as three ice creams? Why, 


when they do buy books, do parents 
rootforinformation books? Is itso that 
their children can get ahead in life? 
Why are children retold (ad nauseam) 
mythology or folklore — so that they, 


especially the NRIs, can become good, - 


‘cultured’ Indians? Why does the 
child’s opinion count for so little in 
what is bought for her? 


La to themselves, most children 
would pick up bright, funny, exciting 
books and lose themselves in the 
world between the first and last page. 
We did that as children with books by 
Enid Blyton, Angela Brazil, Richmal 
Crompton, or later Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, among others. Enid Blyton 


‘wrote a satisfying large number of 


books for different age-groups and 
is still hugely popular. Richmal 
Crompton invented the little rascal, 
William — as brilliant and unique an 
individual as the later Dennis the Men- 
ace. For many of my generation, the 
artist who drew William immortalized 
himas muchas the text did. Where are 
the Secret Sevens, the Famous Fives, 
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the Williams and the Sherlock 
Holmes of Indian fiction for Indian ` 
children? Alive perhaps as Faster | 
Fenay in Marathi or Feluda in Bengali, 
butin English still non-existent. 

True, Indian stories were not tra- 
ditionally child-centred. They did 
not conceive of the child's world as 
unique and different from the world of 
the adult. It takes time to build another 
tradition, especially in a language 
which we still use with a certain diffi- 
dence and self-consciousness. But . 
in this television dominated, fast- 
forward world, is there time for such 
‘peripheral’ activity as enlarging and 
deepening the mind, the sensibilities 
of children through good books? 





Pus complain that Indian fic- 
tion forchildren doesn’t sell because of 
competition from foreign publications. 
Children complain there is little good 
Indian fiction forthem and that is why 
they read imported books. Instead of 
trying to crack the problem through 
sustained, all-round effort and imagi- 
nation, most publishers play safe by 
publishing what will sell. 

Children’s writers themselves, 
with some exceptions, don’t stretch 
themselves. Many still fondly believe 
that simple writing (never mind if it is 
flat, colourless and cliché-ridden) plus 
an exciting plot (never mind how 


_hackneyed and implausible) adds 


automatically to a good story for chil- 
dren. In the ultimate analysis, 1f the 
child is not central and is considered 
peripheral to the Indian context, how 
can a ‘non-essential’ activity like the 
production of good literature for chil- 
dren be anything but peripheral? 

‘We have a proverb in Kerala,’ 
Shankar once said, ‘which points out 
that itis silly to manure an ear of corn. 
You have to treat the sapling. We 
could make the world much better if 
we took more interest in children.’ 

` Is anyone out there listening? 


fe 


Using the video 


SATYAJIT SARKAR and SHARAD AGARWAL 


There are thousands of villages in India where 
there is no electricity. But the videowallah is 
there with his portable genset, a battered TV 
and VCR, a handful of videotapes and a cap- 
tive, willing and paying audience. When elec- 
tricity does finally reach these villages, it is a 
foregone conclusion that The Bold and the 
Beautiful, Tara, MTV, V-Channel, Zee TV 
and ATN will reach long béfore metalled 
roads, telephones, health services, primary 
education and sanitation. 

India was a pioneer in satellite television and 
its first agenda was exploring its use in the de- 
velopment sector. The Kheda experiment and 
the subsequent SITE experiments by the Space 
Application Centre, Ahmedabad, were revo- 
lutionary and pioneering efforts in develop- 
ment communication. 


FOR some years now, we at Video- 
Roots, have been experimenting at 
the grassroots. Based on the above pro- 
positions, we have gathered a modest 
amount of experience which indicates 
that video can be a powerful medium 
for addressing some of these elements 
with a simultaneity, profundity and 
rapidity which is at once exciting as 
well as scary. Exciting, because of 
the various empowering and partici- 
patory processes that video can set 
into motion; scary, because it can be 
exploited for pernicious ends with 
equal ease. 

The potential of video as a tool 
for development has been severely 
underutilised. Itis mostly manifested 
in the form of development films 
screened by the NGO sector at training 
workshops and, even there, more as a 
form of light entertainment than for 
initiating a serious discussion. One 
of our most trying tasks has been to 
dispel some of the prevalent myths 


through demonstration projects and: 


argue that the returns are worth a 
closerexamination. A wideruse of the 
medium at the grassroots is becoming 
an imperative. Described below are 
two examples, which demonstrate 
emphatically the potential of video 
in the non-dominant mode and also 
provide pointers for the future. 
Between October '91 and Dec- 
ember '92, more than 90 young girls 
wentthrough a radical process which 
left an indelible mark on their lives. 
Years of marginalised existence and 
negligible schooling did not come in 
the way of using video to unleash new 
creative energies. The outcome was 
the result of an innovative project 


 aimedatenhancing the quality of life 


of adolescent girls (13-20 years) in 
six villages on the outskirts of Delhi. 
Initiated as part of the Better Life 
(Demonstration) Progra-mme, the 
project was funded by CEDPA, Wash- 
ington, and implemented by Prerna, 
a small NGO working in Badarpur, 
near Delhi.. 

Prerna identified enhancement 
of self-esteem and confidence as the 
key elements ar.d we were invited to 
explore the possibility of using video 
towards this end. Through a series of 
six carefully designed 15-day video 
workshops, conducted with the most 
basic and rudimentary equipment, a 
total of 90 girls (_5 fromeach of the six 
villages) were imparted skill-training 
in video. The girls were trained in 
camerawork, researching/script writ- 
ing and editing. 

An evolutionary format and 
careful design helped to ensure that 
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the technical, communication and 
cognitive skills of the girls developed 
to reasonable levels of complexity and 
sophistication. Four of the workshops 
culminated in the production of two 
short films each, while the other two 
workshops resulted in a film each. 
However, skill-training in video was 
only an overt objective. Underlying 
the production training was acarefully 
designed process aimed at inculcating 
a sense of empowerment, self-esteem 
and confidence. 

Demystification of the medium 
and the direct acquisition of technical 
skills was an enormously empower- 
ing experience for these semi-literate 
young girls. It was enough to embol- 
den them into actually stepping out 
into their neighbourhoods to film 
images, take interviews and work 
towards an understanding of their 
situations. 


The films produced were rooted 
in personal experiences and were an 
expression of their intellectual and 
aesthetic sensibilities which the 
medium helped flower. Intense dis- 
cussions based around some of the 
films we screened, the questions 
posed to people whom they would 
have probably never talked to, the 
editing decisions that were taken, all 
contributed towards developing logi- 
cal thinking and initiating a quiet pro- 
cess of critical awareness. 

The most profound experience 
that worked towards building their 
self-esteem was the interview exer- 
cise. For the first time the girls 
watched themselves interacting with 
others from the outside. The girls lit- 
erally saw themselves transformed 
into sophisticated inquirers, posing 
searching questions, probing for 
answers and engaging in a dialogue. 
The video monitoracted as afeedback 
medium, reflecting an image which 
their minds could grapple with in 


their quest for a self-image and self- 
identity. vs 
Ultimately, the video produc- 
tion process acted as a process which 
allowed them to intellectualise the 
reasons for their situation, encouraged 
them to engage ina dialogue with their 
community and environment to gain 
an understanding, and helped them 


respond by way of articulating their. 


thoughts through a film. 

The three R's had remained 
unlearnt, the fact of being female in a 
patriarchal society had not changed; 
neither had the fact of being poor. But, 
something more fundamental had 
changed - their self-assessment and 
the way their community now viewed 
them. 


L. Jumbish Parishad is an orga- 
nisation in Jaipur funded by the 
Swedish development agency SIDA, 
Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan, which aims at pro- 
viding quality primary education. 
Besides using a wide array of folk 
media, Lok Jumbish extensively used 
print and theatre, and to some extent 
the electronic medium in the form of 
training films. All the films were pro- 
duced by film-makers mainly based 
in Delhi. The films enjoyed varying 
degrees of success when used at the 
field level. 

An innovative experiment was 
commissioned in an effort to make 
communication processes atthe field 
level more effective and dynamic. The 
objective was to impart skill training 
in video utilisation to about 18 LJP 
field workers located in the Phalodi 
block of Jodhpur. Ordinary VHS 
equipment was chosen because of 

„easy access to tapes and VCRs at the 
field level. None of the field workers 
had ever used a video camcorder, and 
only a few had actually used a VCR. 
However, they were all quite familiar 
with operating atelevision set. 


Alternatives in Communication 


t 


The 12-day intensive workshop 
took the participants through the 
entire production process, an appré- 
ciation of the unique properties of 
video, finally arriving at possible 


modes of usage at the grassroots for 


facilitating LJP processes. 

The field workers quickly 
grasped the basic skills of camera- 
work, sound-recording, editing (limi- - 
ted to quick assembling of selected 
footage using a pair of home VCRs) 
and playback. The software skills of 
the medium did, however, take some 
time to absorb, even though inter- 
viewing techniques were quickly. 
mastered since village interactions 
and meetings formed the bulk of the 
task of LJP field workers. 

Through a series of intense dis- 
cussions and demonstrations, the 
properties of video were correlated 
with techniques for more effective 
ways of using the medium. These 
went beyond mere screenings of “NGO 
films’ as and when the opportunities 
came up. 


Q. the last two days of the 12-day 
workshop, two mini-projects were 
executed which put to test the newly 
acquired skills of the field workers in 
real-life situations. The spectacular 
manner in which the two communica- 
tion exercises succeeded in achieving 
their objectives dispelled any linger- 
ing doubts that the participants may 
have had about the efficacy of the 
medium. 

Mini-project 1: In the Muslim : 
dominated village of Ameenon ki 
Daandi, which boasted' a regular 
school with as many as six teachers, 
the attendance of the children, both 
boys and girls, was abysmal the 
despite reasonable enrolment. LJP 
workers had been struggling to 
achieve some breakthrough. 

The group proposed a commu- 
nication strategy whereby the opi- 


nions of the children themselves 
would be sought on video and 
screened to their parents/elders. This 
would catalyse a discussion, forcing 
the parents to confront the issue. It was 
expected to help build the missing link 
between parents and children. The 
field workers admitted that they had 
never approached the children for 
their opinion on the matter of their 
schooling. 


The field workers fanned out into 
the desert scrubland and after a hard 
days work, collected opinions from 
_ the children who wefe,out grazing 
cattle and goats. The quality of inter- 
views and images set the stage for a 
spirited engagement between all the 
different parties concerned. 

Using the VCR in a start-stop 
mode which allowed all viewers to 
interject or seek clarifications, the 
field workers screened the taped tes- 
timonies in a carefully thought out 
sequence. The audience marvelled at 
the children’s maturity of thought and 
outlook. Articulation, especially by 
. some of the girl children, was particu- 
larly lucid and inspiring. Even reluc- 
tentand cynical parents could not help 


moving closer to the video monitor : 


to seeand hearthe savvy articulations 
of their children. The testimonies, 
recorded in afree and non-threatening 
environment, had allowed the chil- 
dren to voice opinions about their 
ownreality in aclear, uncluttered and 
insightful manner. 

The ensuing debate was a tes- 
timony to the original hypothesis 
held by the group. This small but pow- 
erful exercise revealed that the pro- 
cess created an environment in which 
a knotty problem could be pushed 
onto the forefront, forcing the people 
to grapple with it. It threw up the 
moment for the field workers to 
grab, push the discussion further, 
- Insist on deeper thought and perhaps 


create a chink in the mindset of the 
community. | 

Mini Project2: InJodh Singh ki 
Daandi, a remote village of scattered 
homesteads, LIP workers had strug- 
gled with the problem of eliciting the 
participation of community women in 
their developmental activities. The 
Workers suspected that a major han- 


‘dicap especially faced by Rajput 


women, was disapproval and discour- 
agement by the menfolk. 

The participants decided that a 
discussion be initiated with the com- 
munity women (both the upper caste 
Rajputs as well as the lower caste 
Meghwals) on their reasons for low 
participation. These discussions 
would be videotaped and then shown 
totheir menfolk. 


í 


he discussions with the two 
groups of women were recorded. The 


menfolk were spotted outside and, in . 


a quick change of plan, were also 
interviewed. The men flatly denied 
imposing any restrictions on the 
women. The entire footage was then 
screened before the women as well as 
the men. Confronted with the taped 
opinions and testimonies of the 


women, the men were left with no . 
option but to stick to their ‘word of - 


honour’ — that of having publicly dis- 
claimed imposing any restrictions on 
their womenfolk. The field workers 
exploited the opportunity and pitched 
in with their own arguments in favor 
ofthe women. ,. j 

In á humourous, light-hearted 
and non-threatening way, a dialogue 
was achieved, and with some inter- 
vention by the LJP workers, a solution 


zd 
vt aif $ 


was worked out. The “women too - 


underwent a radical transformation — 
that of having voiced an opinion in 
public, listened to their menfolk's 
opinions, responded to that and, for 
the first time, seen themselves from 
the ‘outside’. | 





Some of the Rajput women 
admitted that they had never had so 
much fun in their lives, not even at a 
wedding! One woman actually went 
to the extent of suggesting that this 
‘video method’ was a powerful and 
useful medium for bringing about 
change. And tàis from a woman who 
was illiterate, and had probably never 
seen a TV before. 


T.. two mini-projects of the LJP 
workshop clearly demonstrated that it 
was possible to train ordinary work- 
ers in video skills. Also that it would 
be far more effective to let workers 
choose the issues, record stories and 
testimonies, and design their own 
methods of intervention, rather than 
commission films to ‘professionals’ 
from Delhi. This method would auto- 
matically take care of language, 
dialect and idiomatic problems. The 
contexts and objectives would be 
more clearly defined. Efficiently 
assembled footage (we termed it 
‘assemblage’), created at the field 
level, would be far more effective than 
slickly edited films brought in from 
the outside. And obviously, VHS costs 
are is far lower than those of profes- 
sional productions. But above all, the 
workers would have in their hands the 
potential to create hundreds of pieces 


. of useful software in a year, all of 


which would te rooted in the field — a 
need-based software that would rep- 
resent a quantum leap from the 5-6 
productions ccmmissioned outby LJP 
every year. 

The success of the Badarpur and 
Lok Jumbisk workshops clearly 


` rested on some basic inherent proper- 


ties of video. Even though the objec- 
tives of the two sets of workshops 
were completely different, the pro- 
cesses that emerged were rooted in 
these properties. In fact, more than the 
properties, it is that certain combina- 
tion of properties which makes video 
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a potent tool. At first glance these 
properties may appear obvious and 
hardly worthy of mention, but this is 
precisely where people fail to realise 
the full potential ofthe medium. 


L.. sexaminethem one by one: 

1) The video is a medium which uses 
both sound and images. That in itself 
provides for a first level of potency. 
With the recording and playback of 
sound, one is at once closer to the deep- 
rooted oral traditions of story-telling, 
song and music. 

In a sense, video can encompass 

many traditional media forms. Thus, 
its sensitive use can quite easily help 
a viewer overcome the ‘alien’ nature 
of the medium in a rural setting. 
Gradual and repeated screenings soon 
make for video-literate audiences. 
In fact, rural audiences view moving 
pictures with great aplomb. The tech- 
nological aspect is dismissed as a 
black-box and relegated to the back- 
ground while the imagery quickly 
emerges to hold attention. This expe- 
rience immediately leads one to ques- 
tion the notion, held by many, that the 
medium is alien and elitist. 
2) Video as an audio-visual medium 
is tremendously attractive. Thus, it 
attracts both potential video-makers 
as well as audiences. If handled sen- 
sitively, it entices the subjects to par- 
ticipate in the creation of that video. 
Since the medium relies on sounds 
and images and does away with the 
written word/text, it has profound 
implications for illiterate audiences 
which constitute a vast majority of our 
population. Given the common belief 
that ‘seeing is believing’, video (or for 
that matter television), 1s perceived 
as a ‘truthful’ medium and thereby 
enjoys enormous credibility. 

The Lok Jumbish workshops 
revolved around these elements. The 
field workers were trained to use the 
medium primarily for collecting and 





screening stories, testimonies and 
case-studies for making their village 
interactions, meetings and discus- 
sions more energetic and focused. The 
potency of moving pictures, with real 
people talking in their own voices, has 
afar more telling impact, as evidenced 
in the mini projects, than verbal des- 
criptions and citing of examples. 

3) With the boom in consumer elec- 
tronics, high quality video equipment 
is now available at low prices. The 
boom has also led to the manu-facture 
of easy to learn and use camcorders 
and VCRs, increasing the accessibility 
of the medium. 


F. years mainstream television 
had created a technology apartheid by 
continuously discriminating against 
lower format video. Not good enough 
for broadcast was the usual refrain. 
The real reason probably was that 
powerful material which questioned 


. the status quo, or voices from the 


marginalised sections, never quite 
made it to Betacam. The economics 
of ‘professional’ productiori has con- 
spired against plurality and dissent. 
But this is now fast changing. 
Even though VHS is good enough for 


grassroots work, there are options like ` 


SVHS, Hi-8 and the new digital mini- 
tape format of camcorders which give 
near-professional and broadcast qual- 
ity images at a fraction of the cost. 
Enormous simplification of opera- 
tions has significantly helped lay- 
persons to acquire the skills for video 
activism. | 

4) The available equipment is com- 
pact, lightweight and portable, allow- 
ing foreasy travel. The Badarpur and 
LJP workshops would never have 
taken place had the hardware notbeen 
portable. One must remember that 
video came into existence almostas an 
alternative to expensive, bulky cine 
equipment. Compact camcorders are 
slowly becoming part of basic office 


equipment of serious NGOs. The small 
size also helps in it being used unob- 
trusively. Awkward and bulky equip- 
ment severely inhibits grassroots 
work by its sheer presence. 

5) Video offers instant playback of 
recorded images and sounds, with 
no processing to be done between 
the act of capturing and viewing the 
images. It also permits the images to 
be played overandoveragain, at ones 


convenience. 


6) Video is a reflexive medium. It 
allows a person or a set of persons 
to view themselves from the ‘outside’. 
This property, perhaps unique to 
video, makes it a powerful tool for 
catalysing change. 


We. combined with its imme- 


diacy, it is difficult not to be influ- 
enced when one sees oneself on a 
video monitor. In one case it made a 
set of young girls confront the images 
they saw of themselves on a monitor 
with the self-image in their minds. In 





another, the mindsets and thought pro-. 


cesses of two entire communities were 
reflected back to them. This interven- 
tion alone set the stage for initiating 
change. Of tremendous significance 
also is the fact that these changes were 
effected in a short span of less than 15 
days with very low-tech VHS equip- 
ment, the users of which had no prior 
technical knowledge of either the 
medium or the hardware. 

The Badarpur workshops were 
conducted in a semi-urban setting, 
with young, semi-literate and under- 
confident girls. The LJP workshops 
took place in a completely rural set- 
ting, with the mini projects executed 
in deep interior areas. In both cases 
video proved to be an exciting tool for 
catalysing change. A combination of 
all the properties mentioned above 
makes video potentially a very demo- 
cratic tool, to be exploited inanon- _ 
dominant mode. m 


~ 


Beyond commercial logic 


FORUM FOR 


~ 


INDEPENDENT FILM AND 


AS an association of independent 
filmmakers and television producers, 
we have watched with growing unease 
the emerging character of our tele- 
visionculture: the end of Doordarshan’ s 
monopoly, the rise of giant broadcast- 
ing and production companies and the 
proliferation of channels, noneof which 
has translated into better, more stimu- 
lating or innovative television. 

There are new patterns of con- 
centration serving the point of view of 
the state on the one hand and a purely 
commercial logic on the other. Two 
fundamental questions arise: Is it 
necessary, for voices to exist outside 
of these two domains of control]? What 
are the social, political and cultura! 
consequences of this? Our interven- 
tion seeks to act as a catalyst for an 
informed debate on these issues and 
hopefully lay the ground for action 
towards realising an alternative struc- 
ture of broadcasting, that of a public 
broadcastservice. ' 

After surfing through the 30 or 
sochannels availabletourban Indians, 
the viewer wonders what choice is 


VIDEO 


available. This stale sameness is not 
for lack of imagination, creativity, 
concern or commitment among mak- 
ers of television programmes. Rather, 
it stems from the constant drive to 
reach out to the widest audience of 
consumers, flattening a diverse pub- 
lic intoahomogenous mass of buyers. 
The result is a repetitive and formu- 
laic method of programming which 
hinders variety in approach and style. 
The search by broadcasters for sus- 
tained low-budget and high-volume 
programming (in terms of number of 
episodes or air-time), consolidates the 
monopoly of large production houses, 
killing the possibility ofa diverse and 
vibrant cultural expression. This is 
why endless variations of staples 
like Chitrahar still dominate televi- 
sion, faithful formats which face no 
difficulty in attracting support from 
advertisers. i 

It is popularly believed that 
since advertising pays for television, 
it should serve the interests of adver- 
tisers. The truth is that viewers pay 
for advertising since money spent on 
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advertising is added to the price of a 


product. As tax payers (paying both 
indirect and direct taxes) the public 
has helped build the entire broadcast- 
ing infrastructure. Despite this, the 
audience has no control over the con- 
tent of television. In fact, even the vast 
majority of people working in the 
television industry are powerless. It 
is logical, therefore, to expect that 
broadcasting create a space totally 
committed to public service, in addition 
to official and commercial interests. 

In February 1995, Justice 
B.P. Jeevan Reddy of the Supreme 
Court ruled that: ‘Diversity of opi- 
nions, views, ideas and ideologies is 
essential to enable the citizens to 


arrive at informed judgement on all: 


issues touching them. This cannot be 
provided by a medium controlled by 
a monopoly — whether the monopoly 
is of the state or any other individual, 
group or organisation. As a matter of 
fact, private broadcasting stations 
may perhaps be more prejudicial tothe 


free speech right of the citizens tham 


the government controlled media... 
The broadcasting media should be 
under the control ofthe public as dis- 
rinct from government. This is the 
command implicit in Article 1 9( I )(a)' 
(emphasis added). 


fu word broadcasting is today 
used fora system of channels thatcon- 
trols the passage of words and images 
in society. This usage needs to be 
informed and enriched by an earlier, 


| traditional connotation of the same 


word. The reference here 1s to the 


- everyday activity of the cultivator, the 


action by which the farmer throws 
seeds in the widest possible arc. This 
act, simple in itself, is the vehicle for 
the transmission of an eclectic and 
complex variety of life forms. 


Our perspective on a parallel 


broadcasting system is guided by 


' three essential values: Autonomy, 


from direct political or commercial 
interests; Access, that works for an 
expanding production base as also for 
a wide spectrumof society by interfac- 
ing social initiatives with the techno- 
logy and specialized creative means 
to express them; and Plurality, which 
is committed to the free expression of 
diverse and contending ideas, both 
dominantand marginal. This provides 
space for experimentation and inno- 
vation in visual language, styles and 
genres. l 


T. emphases are derived from 
a wide-ranging survey of similar par- 
allel public broadcasting initiatives 
elsewhere in the world, specially with 
reference to CH 4 (UK), PBS (USA), 
ZDF (Germany) and recent initiatives 
in South Africa. Weare also guided in 
our intervention by two concurring 
Supreme Court judgments on the air- 
waves delivered in February 1995: 

— Airwaves being public property, it 
isthe duty ofthe state to see that air- 
waves are so utilised as to advance 
the free speech right of the citizens 
which is served by ensuring plural- 
ity and diversity of views, opinions 
and ideas. 

Justice B.P. Jeevan Reddy 


The airwaves or frequencies are a 
public property. Their use has to be 
controlled and regulated by a pub- 
lic authority ip the interests of the 
public and to prevent the invasion 
of theirrights.... A citizen has a fun- 
damental right to the best means of 
imparting and receiving informa- 
tion and as such to have access to 
telecasting for this purpose. 

` Justice P.B. Sawant 


This concept of a public broad- 
casting service (PBS) is far removed 
from broadcasting that reduces alter- 


native initiatives to an elegant side- . 


show, defining and promoting itself 


Alternatives in Communication 


as ‘not for everyone’, and therefore 
doomed to being an elitist ghetto of the 
airwaves. We reject such a parochial 
view on the grounds that broadcasting 
should provide the widest possible 
cultural choice, address itself to the 
widest spectrum of the audience, and 
not be narrowed down by education, 
language and class. 

The much discussed Prasar 
Bharati (Broadcasting Corporation 
of India) Act 1990 proposed a clear 
direction for broadcasting in India. In 
addition to the key issue of autonomy, 
it also made clear a mandate for pub- 
lic service broadcasting, stating that 
the proposed corporation ‘may take 
such steps as it thinks fitto ensure that 
broadcasting is conducted as a public 
service to provide and produce pro- 
grammes’ (emphasis added, Ch II/12/ 
3a, p.10). ) 


T.. reference to public service is 
more in the nature of a sentiment than 
a clear structural form. We propose 
that Prasar Bharati should clearly 
demarcate three parallel streams: 
First, an official platform which 
reflects government policies, con- 
cerns and inititiatives; Second, a 
commercial platform geared to pro- 
grammes determined by the needs of 
advertising; and finally, a’public 
broadcasting service, with a unique 
structure of adminstration and pro- 
eramming which this document 
attempts to give aconcrete basis to. 

How is a public broadcasting 
service (PBS) to be funded? The Prasar . 
Bharati Act gives the corporation its 
own funds, but talks of the funding 
mechanisms in terms of two main 
sources, i.e., broadcast receiver license 
fees (now defunct), and government 
funding by way of equity, grant- 
in-aid, or loan. This is appropriate for 
the official platform, with the funding 
forcommercial platforms having their 
source in advertising revenue. 


From a careful scrutiny of the 
international experience with funding 
for public service initiatives in broad- 


casting, we propose the following - 


structure of funding. This alternative 
mode of funding the PBS is consistent 
with our belief that as consumers and 
tax-payers, we directly and indirectly 
pay for broadcasting in this country. 
Wecanensure this by tapping various 
sources: advertising revenues earned 
by the commercial platform of the 
proposed Prasar Bharati Corporation 
(at present DD2 Metro); advertising 
revenues earned by private channels; 
excise revenues on television sets 
and broadcasting hardware; revenues 
from (future) license fees for uplink- 
ing facilities; and through revenues 
from sales of PBS programmes to other 
commercial channels in India and 
abroad. l 

Who benefits from the present 
scenario in television? Advertisers, 


the state, commercial broadcasters - 


and manufacturers of broadcasting 
hardware (and television sets). As 
these benefits are likely to see phe- 
nomenal growth in the years to come, 
those who benefit from the growth in 
the broadcasting industry must con- 
tribute financial resources to sustain 
a broadcasting culture committed to 
public participation, plurality, and 
maximum public access. 


A vibrant PBS should notbe viewed 
inoppositioneithertothe commercial 
orofficial platforms. Instead, PBS can 
provide fresh energy in the form of 
new ideas, personnel, formats, and 
styles, as wellas by making space for 
varied points of view. A viable model 
for PBS will need to create new struc- 
tures for adminstration, programme 
production, and transmission and 
distribution. 

Administration: The Prasar 
Bharati Act envisages a three tiered 
system of governance and redressal: 


(¢)A supreme parliamentary commit- 
tee (of 22 Members of Parliament) to 
‘oversee that the corporation dis- 
charges its functions in accordance 
with the provisions of the act’ (Ch II/ 
13/1 p.11); (ii) “The general superin- 
tendence, direction and management 
of the affairs of the corporation shall 
vestin the Prasar Bharati Board’ (ChII/ 
3/4 p.3); and (iii) To receive and con- 
sider complaints, and advise the 
corporation in the discharge of its 
functions in accordance with its objec- 
tives, the act makes provision for the 


appointment of a Broadcasting Couri— 


cil, to be chosen from persons of 
eminence in public life, and four MPs 
(Ch U/14/1 p.11). 

While such athree tiered system 
of governance and redressal appears 
adequate for the overall supervision of 
the official and commercial platforms 
within the Prasar Bharati Corporation, 
it does not meet tne Specie needs of 
thePBS.- ~~ ~ el ais 


i tis worth recalling that atthe incep- 


tion of Channel 4 in the UK, the 


Broadcasting Act 1981 was categori- 
calthattheexecutive and advisory po- 
sitions in CH 4 would not be occupied 
by representatives of competing chan- 
nels (state and commercial) as well 
as Members of Parliament. The PBS 
should therefore have a separate and 
distinct structure, with an executive 
board for the day to day managment, 
a panel of commissioning editors 
implementing the programming 
policy, and an advisory council whose 
task (among others) will be to produce 


an annual public document outlining . 


the broad concerns for programming 


„on the PBS system, review the output 
, and scheduling, and serve asa watch- 


dog against the emergence of mono- 
polistic tendencies within the PBS. The 
functioning of the PBS system must be 
completely transparent and account- 
able to the public through the periodic 


publication and wide dissemination 
of quarterly newsletters and annual 


‘reports. These should invite propos- 


als, contain details of commissions, 
completions, programming sched- 
ules, feedback and details of funding 
and expenditure. 

Commissioning process: To 
generate programmes, PBS would 
draw upon a ‘publishers model’. This 
means that there is no in house produc- 
tion. Instead, we see a system that uni- 
laterally commissions programmes 
as envisaged by the channel, receives 
proposals and then commissions after 
evaluation; and. acquires programmes 
made by channels, organisations and 
individuals elsewhere in India and 
abroad. 


Tau encourage independent 
producers and connect them with an 
audience because of the policy of dis- 


`- persion. The PBS would make struc- 
tural provisions to ensure that not only 


is a majority of programming allo- 
cated to independent producers who 
do not represent large production 
companies (determined on the basis 
of annual turnover) but also that acer- 
tain proportion of programming be 
allocated to new/first time progra- 
mme makers. Together, these would 
enhance diversity, and result in a 
dynamism of approach and ideas, 
with constant review and assessment 
on both sides, and allow fora judicious 
mix of continuity and spontaneity. 
Further, PBS will assist public 


initiatives and social movements at 


the grassroots to interface with the 
skills of film and TV professionals. 
So if a literacy group in North East 
India felt the reed to communicate 
its concerns and activities to a wider 
audience, the PBS system would act 
as a specialised interface between 
the group and the film/television 
professional. It is precisely this kind 
of activity that will enlarge the base 
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and constituency of programme pro- 
duction, drawing upon the energy of 
initiatives that may otherwise have 
been unable to access technology or 
the means of communication. What 


needs to be realised is that PBS 1s: 


committed to the eventual decen- 
tralisation of programme production 


and transmission. In addition to meet-’ 


ing regional and linguistic needs, it 
could include universities, institutes 
and public initiatives in the field of 
learning, culture and community 
service. . 

. Programming values: PBS pro- 


- vides a structure in which multiple and 


expanding access is the basic premise 
for production. This implies the cre- 
ation of an active model, instead of 
one in which audiences are seen as 
passive recipients, frozen in fixed 
compartments. The current program- 
ming model dominant in television 
categorizes its audience in terms of 
generalized compartments — women, 
children, minorities, family, rural, and 
so on. While this may make the task 
of the television executive (and the 
advertiser) easier, it does not do jus- 
tice to the complexity of audiences 
and to the multiplicity of their social 
and cultural experiences. Therefore, 
itis wholely-unsuitable for the PBS. 


I. place of this stasis, we look at the 
audiences as ensembles of continu- 
ously transforming priorities/desires/ 
needs/identities, as individuals or in 
groups.... You and I may want tele- 
vision, at different times, to amuse 
us or provoke us, allow us to express 
ourselves, to inform us and be infor- 
med by us, to share or question or 
remember, and finally, extend our 
horizons. 

As early as 1982, the P.C. Joshi 
Committee on Software for Door- 
darshan had anticipated.this, saying: 
‘Authentic and popular programmes 
can be generated only through a new 


production style based on intimate 
interaction of producers with the 
people. The latter must not be reduced 
into passive viewers, but into active 
participants in production.’ Such a 
dynamic conception of an audience 
for television replaces tokenism in 
programming with a profusion of pro- 
gramming activities. It empowers a 
diversity of voices, tones, and con- 
cerns, and refuses to construct an 
hierarchy of target audiences, tastes 
and subject matter. 


S uch an approach is wary of 
programmes that speak ‘on behalf of? 
others, especially those considered 
marginalised. The merefact of having 
a programme about a certain 1ssue/ 
segment does not give sufficient 
expression to those affected and con- 
cerned. This kind of representational 
illusion can jeopardise the spirit of 
plurality and access, socentral to PBS. 


Dominant television culture refuses to | 


recognise the magic, pain and poetry 
ofeveryday life. By honouring memo- 
ries, lived experiences, and aspira- 
tions of ordinary people, PBS would 
give diversity anew dynamism. 
Programming activities: In 
place of programme slots and target 
audiences we suggest an alternative 
framework which would meet the 
requirements of pluralism and maxi- 
mum access. The programme domain 


would reflect lifein all its complexity, - 


with a series of renewable concerns. 
The programme style and genre 
would encourge drawing upon the 
visual, aural, and narrative traditions 
available to us. From the diversity of 
forms/genres that characterise the 
history of cinema and television, we 
suggest that the PBS should reflect, 
enlarge (even rescue!) parts of this 
repertoire. Since the production mode 
of the programme is acrücial determi- 
nant of its contentand style, the modes 
of programming underthe PBS should 
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beamix of the authorial which recog- 
nises a singular vision, the collabora- 
tive which interfaces with formal or 
non-formal organisations, and the 
institutional which requires support 
for reasons of scale and variety of 
resources. D 4 

Consequently, instead of water- 
tight themes guiding current program- 
ming, we see the programming 
emerging from the PBS as a dynamic 
combination between (and within) 


. these categories. For example; adocu- 


mentary film made in collaboration 
between filmmaker and street chil- 
dren, looking at their personal biogra- 
phies in the context of a changing 
urban environment. 


| m the commissioning process ` 
would be structured only on the basis 
of programme style and genre (and not 
on water-tight themes in vogue). 
There could be (say) five commission- 
ing departments defining their broad 
areas of responsibility as documen- 
taries/essay, magazine/interviews, 
drama/fiction, experimental and ins- 
trüctional/educational. That the pro- 
gramme domain in each will be the 
prerogative of the programme mak- 
ers, and not of the commissioning 
editors, is the key to this structure. 
Moreover, the advisory council, con- 
stantly in touch with programme 
producers, will refine, renew and 
evaluate the programming domain. 
Transmission and distribution: 
PBS should evolve as a network, 
encompassing national, regional and 
locallevels, through acombination of 
satellite and cabletransmission as also 
through that of satellite + relay trans- 
mission (via the existing system of 
HPTs/LPTs). The existing regulations 
forsatellite cable could be modified 
to make it mandatory for operators 
to carry the PBS channel. The existing 
system of satellite + relay could also 
be modified to make space for PBS 


programmes to be linked on a national 
hook-up. 

International marketing and 
exchange of high quality programmes 
would be directed at reversing the 


` spirited initiatives — women's coop- 


— 


inequitable-flow of images and.texts : 
across the globe. Apart from.satellite : 
dispersion, it would do this by imagi- ° 


native marketing of the output of the 


PBS system, as well as co-production - 


agreements with similar PBS initia- 


tives abroad. This is potentially a valu- . 


able source of revenue generation. : 

The'evolution of a system of 
inter-media linkages whereby the 
content. of PBS television program- 
ming could also be seen as source 
material for books and other published 
material, CD Roms and multi-media 
packages, audio and video tapes for 
home and community use, and 16 mm 
film prints for public screenings and 
festivals. 

The PBS could also be instru- 
mental in catalysing new develop- 
ments in the arts, in theatre, puppetry 
and other performing arts, with the 
resulting material finding a space on 
the PBS system. For example, script 
competitions could provide incen- 
tives for new playwrights, and an 
avenue for performance. 


I, such a vision for broadcasting 
workable? We have no doubt that not 
only is it workable, this is an idea 
whose time has come. We live in a 
society thatis hungry forcommunica- 
tion, for dialogue, for self-expression. 


Even a casual glance at the present’ 


State of communication practice 
around us reveals the multitude of 
individual and collective efforts. 
Independently produced documen- 
taries have been steadily gaining glo- 
bal recognition, not only for their 
concerns, but also for their ability to 
provide us with evocative and stimu- 
lating images and sounds that speak of 
our lives. These are joined by other 


‘ activity-to be left unquestioned and 


eratives working on video, th ousands 
of NGOs and activists who’ are ‘produc: 
ing and distributing films: artists who 
are extending the limits of the visual 


language with experimental work; 


arid even in schools, where children. 
are using video to directly Ed us anonut 


: their lives. 50 ^ 


Wis aPBS which can consoli- - 
date, sustain andexpandeffortsinthis ~ 
` direction, this urge to reach out will be - 


swamped by the dazzle and brute 


force of mainstream television. Our. 
social life needs to be invigorated by. 


a PBS. The creative and technical per- 


sonnel and skills are available; even ` 


the technological base and hardware 


infrastructure is in place. All it lacks’ 


is the will to make it happen. The PBS 


‘system is envisaged as a comprehen- ` 


sive, layered structure that works at 
national, regional and local levels. 


The scale of the enterprise should not 


daunt us. A beginning needs to be 
made, with the understanding that 
it will-evolve incrementally over a 
period of time. For example, the ee 


‘platform already exists. This cou Nd 


provide the transmission base for the 
initiation of PBS programming. 
Public broadcasting efforts 


‘everywhere in the world have come 
into being through vigorous debate . 


in the public domain, and through a 
variety of intercesstons. But in all 
these articulations, there has been una- 
nimity in the need for such an alterna- 
tive. FIFV wants to open out the debate 
for a public broadcasting system 
with the firm belief that others will 


.join us in our-demand for a broad- - 
casting that is based on autonomy, - 


access and plurality. We are anxious 
to involve many _ voices in this pub- 
lic debate because we believe that 
broadcasting is too important asocial 


unexamined: 
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Writer in the field 


An interview with Bharat Dogra, Publisher, News . 


fromFields and Slums by Deepti Priya Mehrotra 


Asa journalist you have highlighted issues concern- 


ing the common person and people's struggles and 
madea space for such writing. Tell us something about 
your early education and how youcame to journalism. 
During my student days I remember searching 
for relevance in life. In school, when we studied eco- 
nomics and questioned its relevance, we were told we 
would find the answer in college. Later, we were told 
youcan ask all these questions when you do a Ph.D.... 
I went to school in the Palam area as my father 
was in the Air Force, and went on to do a BA in eco- 
nomics at Delhi University. This is when I began to 
send articles to newspapers. As editor of my school 
magazine, I had developed an interest in writing. I was 
fortunate that one was picked up by the Atlas Review 
of World Press, which then seemed a great achieve- 
ment. This encouraged me to think of journalism as a 


‘career. My family had reservations about this. We had 


been brought up in a protected atmosphere and for 
the middle class in those days journalism was a risky 
career. So I began freelancé journalism, amid doubt 
and worry. 

I concentrated on issues of poverty and hunger. 
Deeper philosophical concerns regarding development 
came later. I also travelled extensively. I would gather 
a snippet of news, sit in a bus and travel overnight if 
necessary, to further investigate a story. In all my trav- 
els through Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh it never 
occurred to me to ask whether it was safe to go there. 
Yet, although I wrote extensively, I felt that a news 
paper article was unable to tell the full tale. 


Is that why you began writing and publishing booklets ? 


Tell us about your booklets and also the feature service. 
Yes, since this gave me the satisfaction of 
explaining an issue more fully. These booklets, of 16-32 
pages, which took up different controversies, were low- 
priced and made their own contribution. I would carry 


“them around ina sling bag and go from door-to-door 


selling them. I remember going to Romesh Thapar in 
the ‘Seminar’ office with booklets on farm research and 
Operation Flood. He looked at them, talked fora while 
and then asked what I was waiting for. When I said I 
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was waiting for him to pay me 12 rupees for the book- 
lets; he started laughing and called somebody in the 
office to make the payment. He was probably used to 
people gifting fat books to him, and here was I waiting 
for this small payment! But this how we survived. 

The booklets made an impact and even led to 
some questions in Parliament. To bring together scat- 
tered pieces of information and writings helps focus 
an issue sharply. A problem with newspaper articles 
isthateditors often delete relevant portions. The book- 
lets I publish enable me to say exactly what I want to 
say. I have by now produced around a hundred book- 
letsonissuesranging from development, environment, 
culture, the Forest Bill, hunger, dairy development, 
farm research, to those relating to food and food secu- 
rity among others. 

_ The first one was about forests and people. I had. 
been to Silyara village in Tehri Garhwal, met several 
activists, and spent along time talking with Sunderlalji, 


clarifying issues. I also researched issues of dairy deve- 


lopmentand farm output, travelling to a number of insti- 
tutions, meeting scientists and visiting field centres. 
One article in Probe got about 150 letters in response, and 
surprisingly, all of them were published! 

By the ' 80s several movement groups had started 
bringing out small magazines and newsletters. I 
foundeda feature service called News from Fields and 
Slums (NFS) for them in 1985 so that the same article 
could be sentto a number of places. 

From the start, NFS has carried ten articles in 
English and ten in Hindi every month. The work 
never ends, what with writing articles and translating 
them. Then there is the stapling, the writing of 
addresses.... In the early years I wrote only in English. 
Gradually I realised the importance of Hindi for 
what one writes should reach the, people whom it 
concerns. I also had to struggle to get subscriptions 
and starting from the first issue we were able to do so. - 
For instance, The Deccan Herald ran a full page with 
articles from our feature service. We had to work 
very hard in those days, and now realise the effect it 
had on our health.... 

To attract subscribers, we sent out one free 
issue to several people. Today we have a steady set of 
about 100 subscribers, mostly NGOs, as well as some 
10-15 newspapers. 


Whe have been your helpers and colleagues? 

My wife Madhu has been an enormous help, sup- 
porting me consistently. For the past three years, she 
has been working full-time with me. My family’s sup- 
port has really sustained my work. Initially reluctant, 
but later — and to the end — my father was very inter- 
ested in whatever I was writing and would say, “Beta, 
you must sit with me for 15 minutes every day and tell 
me what you are writing about.’ ; 

My eldestbrotherlives in England, but the middle 
one has always helped me. Through the years, he and 


his wife have handled many family obligations, thus — 


enabling Madhu and me to carry on with our work. It 
is they who handle family ceremonies, marriages and 
all that. Madhu’s elder sister is married to my brother 
and perhaps that is what makes us such a close-knit 
family. 

We realised how much goodwill we had earned 
when friends and family loaned us over Rs 300,000, 
interest-free, to supplement our meagre savings of 
Rs 60,000 we had so that we could buy this house. Once 


we had the house, Madhu was able to leave her job and 


help me. 

My parents’ death was a turning point in my life. 
For some time my health detertorated and I lost my 
desire to work at the earlier hectic pace. In fact, one 
entire issue was brought out by friends — Abhijit 
Bhattacharya, Mukul.... Ultimately, we decided to hire 
helpto handle things. Madhu'sfull-time involvement 
enabled us to take part in this year's World Book Fair. 
We now also have a small libraries scheme and for 
Rs 1,000 we put together a set of 100 books for adults 
and children. We have helped establish about 40 librar- 
iesin U.P.,M.P., Bihar and Rajasthan under this scheme. 


How do you manage to make ends meet? Tell us more 
about the financialaspects of your work. 

learn a little from my newspaper articles. With 
subscriptions to the NFS, some consultancies and 
research, the clippings service and book distribution, 
we manage to break even and are even able to spend 
some time teaching children in the De slums in an 
honorary capacity. 

Madhu has always provided fiancin hein and 
moral supportto all my work. Iam on principle opposed 
to foreign funds as [have been studying foreign aid for 
a long time. Of course, some NGOs who take foreign 
funds are doing good work and not all funding agen- 
cies are agents of imperialism. Yet, I feel thatif we can 
work without foreign aid, our feature service and other 
media services can become an example to motivate the 


next generation. Oxfam and others have offered us sup- 
portand we accepted it, not as grarts or funds, but only 
to buy our copies. If they invite me to lecture to their 
field staff, lam happy to do so and eccept a consultancy 
fee. The sale of 200-300 copies of our bookiets and 
books to them is sufficient to cover our production 
costs. We have faced financial difficulties, but so far 
have never been in a situation where we have been 
forcedto stop work. 

I have received offers for jobs and foreign tours, 
but have declined them as there 1s tno much work to be 
done within the country. [have never compromised on 
my principles, although there are limitations to what 
we are able to do. Yet, wherever you are, it makes a 
deep impact if you speak with conviction. What I find 
mostrewarding is to meet wonderful people, working 
in difficult circumstances. 

I believe in speaking straight and doing my own 
thing. I do not want to fall into the trap of saying one 
thing and doing another. 


You chose journalism out of a sense of concern about 
issues such as poverty.and hunger. How did your 
political consciousness develop from there on? 

Earlier I believed poverty was the primary prob- 
Jem, but there are others. Iam deepl critical of the con- 
sumerist culture, with its TV, tape recorders, gambling, 
drinking. Material progress is not all we must look at 
the basic concepts of development. Development is not 
merely overcoming hunger and poverty. I have turned 
to thinking about the problems of plenty. 

Early in the 1990s, [began to study the Ramayan 
and Gita. I had never seriously thought about religion 
and spirituality. Where are we heading? I am still con- 
cerned with the problems of overcoming poverty and 
hunger. But I am also trying to overcome our false 


understanding of development. We have adopted some ` 


false notions fromthe West, such as the notion of secu- 


Jarism, interpreted sometimes to be synonymous with 


believing inno religion. I think a secular person is one 
who has a basic respect for all religions, and possibly 
even a deep faith in one particular religion. 

Some friends say I should have stuck to field 
reporting. But after a point field visits become tiresome 
and one feels that the same arguments and actions are 
being repeated and reported. I am more absorbed now 
with understanding the direction of development. 
Sometimes people become so holiow that they are not 
even able to think. There is confusion about the state 
of happiness, which is often equated with pleasure and 
outward glitter. 
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Existing myths have to be destroyed. Facts have 
to be understood and presented simply, free of precon- 
ceptions, otherwise a writer 1s not being honest to his 
readers. Itis alsoimportantto communicate with young 
readers. You will find that even children are ready to 
listen when matters are presented logically and rea- 
sonably. We haveto move away from dogmatism and 
instead point out the lacunae in society. If we speak of 
women's issues in a vacuum, they may not be appre- 
ciated; but if we present them in their social context, 
people are willing to listen and respond. 


What is your assessment of the media in India today? 
Is itmore responsive to people's concerns ? 

Media ownership is in the wrong hands today. 
But there are some good people in the media who are 
trying to do something meaningful. There are many 
people who want to do something, but face too many 
problems. Several good journals, such as Dinmaan 
have closed down. I feel strongly that it is time for 


field reporters like us to start a journal. How longcan | 


weremain dependent on the whims of the current news- 
paper editors? We should forma cooperative and float 
a common venture. Again, most journals, as they are 
in English, reach only those who already have a voice. 
The same is true of books. There is a great hunger for 
books and good reading material in Hindi, fiction as 


. wellasnon-fiction. -.- 


Are you hopeful about the political situation at the 
level of people's movements today — and the macro- 
situation? l ] 

There are tremendously good people in this sec- 
tor. The movements may be weak, but at least they are 
making an attempt to give a meaningful turn to soci- 
ety. Some have devoted their entire lives to this end and 


meeting them gives me a lot of hope. For example,. 


Shankar Guha Niyogi gifted his life to his cause. Look 


at Aruna, Nikhil et al — it is from such people that I- 


derive inspiration. 

Movements are part of our contemporary politi- 
cal process. Social problems do not wait for an indi- 
vidual, or individuals, to come along and solve them. 


-The answers emerge along with the problems. It may 


not hit newspaper headlines but in some form or the 
other, people do raise their voice. However, people’s 
expression today is not at the appropriate level. Flags 
and symbols are sweeping the country and vested 
interests are holding it to ransom. As part of the left, I 


am sad at our inability to get over our petty problems 


and tackle the larger issues of the day. It is tragic that 
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while the nation is passing through such a crucial 
phase, these forces seem devoid of a sense of history. 
Instead they are involved in ugly cases of infighting 
and squabbles. 

What then are people to do? Where are they to 
turn? They will probably vote forthe BJP. All the houses 
around ours do — and they look askance atus. If people 
want the BJP, let us give it a chance. The way the left 
and secular forces are behaving, we do not seem to be 
sufficiently committed. Serious questioning 1s needed 
among ourselves. That is our first responsibility. 


(Madhu was in and out of the room, making tea, cut- 
ting melons and mangos, and putting in an occasional 
word. Lasked her about hercontribution.) 

Madhu, from what Bharat has been telling me it Ls clear 
that your role in his work has been crucial. What has 
been your involvement, over the years? What was your 
job, when and why did you leave it, and what are you 
doing now? 

From the start I was interested in Bharat’s work. 
I worked in a government job for 17 years, but had no 
interest in it. If I had stayed on, I would have received 
benefits, pension and so on in another five or six years. 
Butby thenI would have collapsed. The only thing we 
wanted was to own a house so that I could quit the job. 
Overthe years we had changed five or six houses, had. 
been paying rent. Once we bought this house and fin- 
ished repaying the loans we had taken, I was able to 
resign from my job. My job was with the Railways... 
we had free passes... (BD: ... Which helped me in my 
travels through India!...) 

My office was in Sarai Rohilla. I had a position 
of responsibility. There was nobody who shared my 
interests. I felt isolated and frustration built up inside 
me. Had I stayed on for another six months, I would 
have burst. Travelling on crowded buses was part of it 
all. And then in the office I had to manage the staff. 
ThoughIgotalong very well with everyone, butto get 
them to work was noteasy, they were lazy...! 

-Now for the past three years lam responsible for 
book distribution. I have a sense of satisfaction that 
some good literature is reaching some sections of our 
peoplé where it would otherwise not have reached. 
Books are the only alternative to this TV culture, they lay 
a foundation for children. We are promoting good 
children’s literature in a number of rural areas. We find 
that children havea great interest in books. This is true in 
Delhi schools also. Parents pull them back but the chil- 
dren have a great interest. We had astall inthe B ook Fair 
thisyear,andlotsofpeoplecame. — 


In praise of rumour 


IRA PANDE 


THE milk miracle of 1995, despite the 
wide coverage it received, overlooked 
one crucial point. To me, the miracle 
was not that Ganesh’s all over the 
world had started to guzzle milk that 


. fateful day, but that news about it 


spread within hours from Toronto to 
Trivandrum. Like the tom-tom drums 
of Phantom’s kingdom, Indians 
across the globe rang up, wrote, wired 
and faxed each other. ‘Have you 
heard...?’ 

Thus are comunication miracles 
wrought in this country. “Listen care- 
fully, I was asked not to repeat this...’ 
and out pour delicious bits of gossip. 
My entire childhood was spent eaves- 
dropping on conversations between 


. my mother and aunts and cousins, gos- 


sip in the kitchen between the ser- 
vants, between my. sisters when they 
thought I was asleep. Indeed, my infor- 
mation network was composed cru- 


cially of bits of news I gathered and _ 


stored away for blackmail. In school, 
history was brought alive not by 
remembering dates of battles and 


accessions but the lore around names . 


and places. Imaginary conversations 
between fathers and sons, daughters 
and mothers remain forever embed- 
ded in young minds, in a way that dry 
dates and battles do not. 

In India, where no one is 
unknown, the power and lure of gos- 
sip and the subsequent rumours is 
unimaginable to an Anglo-Saxon 
mind. The 1857 mutiny was grounded 
on a rumour that the bullets that had 
to be bitten off by the sepoys were 
greased with pig lard and beef tallow. 
No amount of assurance from the 
Englishman could convince the native 


that what he had heard was factually 
wrong. For a culture as strongly oral 
as ours, the spoken word alone is the 
Truth: facts don't matter. 

^ Fwo events in the recent past 
illustrate the tragic and the comic 
aspect of this fact. The comic was 
visible in the Ganesh miracle: when 
ordinary, believing, trusting ingenues 
as well as society toffs and cynics, 
lined up spoon in hand to test the phe- 
nomenon for themselves. For once 
our vastly divided society was bonded 
together. The tragic side to the same 
story was provided by the massacre 
after Indira Gandhi’s assassination. 
No one then, it seemed, read the papers 
or believed what was printed there. 
The credibility of all official or dispas- 
sionate repor:age was suspect. The 
result was thatrumours and gossip led 
toakind of ser:seless violence seldom 
encountered in modern times. “Have 


you heard?’ swept through places as 


remote as Bhilai and Bidar. But the 


story was the same that we heard in 


Delhi. No radio, television. or news- 


paper was needed to confirm facts. 


The word of mouth was legitimised 
completely. 
But then. we in India have 


‘evolved out of an oral culture. ‘Lis- 


ten,’ would say the guru and every 
chela would get a glassy-eyed look of 


. concentration. ‘Listen’ came to us 


long before ‘see’ and for centuries 
knowledge was passed down only by 
word of mouth. Something vital was 
lost when print replaced the word. As 
McLuhan points out, print destroyed 
a synaesthesia that existed before the 
oral culture was displaced by the 
Gutenberg Galaxy. After the printing 
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press took over, the eye, McLuhan 
points out, displaced every other 
sense. The printed word hushed the 
human voice as people no longer read 
out aloud to each other but silently to 
themselves. 


l. also brought weights and mea- 
sures to a world that so far described 
itself in ideas and analogies. In India, 
thankfully, the rationalized fiats of 
time, space and distance have never 
been able to dislodge the firmly 
grooved habits of our oral culture. In 
fact, we continue to navigate our ter- 
ritory by both the compass and the 
star. What we must never forget is that 
the oral worldis a participative world: 
it needs a speaker and a listener. What 
is more, the listener, like the childhood 
game of Chinese Whispers, creates hts 
own interpretation of what he has 
heard. This is why every work that is 
part of the shruti or oral culture is 
capable of eternal reinterpretation. 
Whatis more, itis created out of anet- 
work of associations: the ear, the eye, 
the sense of smell and taste — all com- 
bine tocreate the oral picture. 

The same holds true of graffiti. 
Ek baar mil to lain (Come and meet 
me once) exhorts a crudely painted 
sign all over north India. Along rail- 
way tracks, on broken walls of public 
parks, Professor Pathak promises you 
the bride you have always sought. Just 
give meachance, he exhorts, and I will 
find you the bride or groom you seek. 
Atlas Cycles, Dabur Dant Manjan, 
Mardana kamzori ka ilaj, (what are 
also called ‘sexual’ disorders in the 
subcontinent), Competition Master, 
Rapidex English Speaking Course, 
Red and White cigarettes, Sher chhap 
bidis... the landscape around us is 
littered with invisible signs of a 
communication network that, like 
Wordsworth's daffodils, flash upon 
theinnereye,evenifthey do not seem 
to register on the outer. 


McLuhanrelates a story of how 
in the '60s, a WHO team made a short 
documentary film on malaria eradica- 
tion for villagers living in equatorial 
Africa. After greatexcitement, which 
involved setting up a screen and a gen- 
eratortorun the projector, every man, 
woman and child in the village assem- 
bled in front of the white sheet to see 
their first ‘movie’. At the end of the 
short film — which gave helpful sug- 
gestions to villagers on how to eradi- 
cate mosquitoes by cleaning their 
lanes and draining cesspools — the 
team leader asked the villagers what 
they thought was the message of the 
film. Silence. ‘What did you see?’ 
asked the desperate man. Finally, one 
young man gotupand said, ‘A hen’. The 
puzzled team re-ran the film to see what 
the youth meant. And sure enough, they 
chanced upon a milisecond where a 
startled hen had flown across the cam- 
era during filming. To that African 
youth, cognitive value was attached 
only to the familiar: the rest was ‘alien’ 
and therefore worthless. 


T. moral is that the most effec- 
tive messages are probably those that 
you grew up with: songs that you 
heard before you understood their 
meaning. They massage a subliminal 
message that remains embedded 
through layers of time. It takes little 
to trigger off pictures: the smell of 
woodsmoke maybe, or a song heard 
onthe radio. Shut your eyes and recall 
the sounds and smells of your past. I 
hear the raucous trumpet call of the 
balloon seller, the lilting ditties of the 
vegetable and fruit seller and the doz- 
ens of vendors and peddlers that 
would come round everyday. Before 
the dominant world of commercial 
advertising, the songs and ditties they 
sang branded their products forever in 
our minds. ‘Mera churan bana hai 
arr, isko khate ‘hain afsarr...' would 
win over ‘Hajmola, sir’ anyday. 
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PARTICIPATORY COMMUNICATION: Work- 
ing for Change and Development edited by 
Shirley A. White with K. Sadanandan Nair and 


Joseph Ascroft. Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1994. 
ee ee 


PARTICIPATORY COMMUNICATION FOR 
SOCIAL CHANGE edited by Jan Servaes, 
Thomas L. Jacobson.and Shirley A. White. Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 1996. 


THESE volumes examine the methodology, theory 
and practice of participatory development as it has 
evolved in the sphere of communication. Since deve- 
lopment and participation are value-loaded terms, 
we need to explore their derivative concepts such as 
development communication and participatory com- 
. munication in order to clarify the primary concepts. 
Though most chapters commence with a preamble 
on development and/or participation, only a few con- 


- 


tributors have woven such a preamble, itself an ana- 
lytical whole, into the main body of their papers; the 
rest present asomewhat unsutured review ofthe litera- 
ture iri the guise of providing a perspective. 

The opening sections in bot volumes recapitu- 


late the various paradigms of devslopment and their 


respective integration with the -rans-disciplinary 
nature of communication theory. The majority of these 
contributions are marked by broad generalities and lack 
athriftinexpression. The essays bv Jan Servaes arean 
exception. Servaes (1996) stands out, not so much for 
his originality butfor his crispness, as he presents mod- 
ernization, dependency and multiplicity as paradi gms 
of development alongside their relevance to the social 
structures governing communicaton. Servaes' other 
contribution in the same volume explores the relevance 
of participatory action research (PAR) inthe context of 
new social movements. This article, hinged around the 
essence of his famous book One World, Multiple Cul- 
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tures (Acco, 1989), would be useful to those looking 
foracritical overview of recent work. 

Equally lucid is the contribution by Thomas 
Jacobson (1994). It spells out the varying approaches 
to participatory communication in development 
theory. More significant 1s his contribution in the sec- 
ond volume wherein he explores the decline-of posi- 
tivism in communication theory. Jacobson (1996) 
makes no bones about the fact that the early criticism 
of positivism failed to 1mpact mainstream theorists as 
it was not voiced in terms of the Anglo-American phi- 
losophy of science. To substantiate this, he draws upon 
philosophers ranging from Derrida to Habermas, who 
while differing on many issues nevertheless share an 
anti-positivist outlook. Aware that while positivism 
may well be philosophically extinguished, its legacy 
continues to survive in textbooks and aid agendas, 


. Jacobson pragmatically promotes the need for an 


alternative basis for empirical research. 

It is intriguing to find ‘participatory’ as the con- 
ceptual prefix of communication being intermittently 
replaced by ‘alternative’ in some contributions (eg. 
Pradip Thomas, 1994). This is not mere semantics. The 
concept of participation as enunciated in the writings 


of Paulo Freire (who provides the Foreword to one of » 


the volumes), was popularised by the ‘Another Deve- 
lopment’ school and currently finds prominence in the 
fashionable ‘multiplicity paradigm’. On the other hand, 
the ideological and theoretical moorings of alternative 
communication can be traced to the writings of 
Gramsci and in the praxis of Brecht. This difference is 
magnified when one recalls that the notion of people’s 
participation was provided ‘official’ legitimacy by 
Robert McNamara at the stage when the Vietnam vet- 
eran was atthe helm of affairs atthe World Bank. 

In volumes which come up with new perspectives 
as frequently as with new terms, Tehranian (1996) puts 
forward a ‘communitarian’ perspective rooted in peace 
and development theory. This appears to be an amal- 
gam of works from Durkheim to Gandhi which posit a 
critique of industrialization and modernization and 
places the community atcenterstage. The swift homo- 
genization of culture and the monopolization of its 
production underthe guise of globalisation 1s now dif- 
ficultto deny. As an alternative, however, Tehranian's 
celebration of communitarianism is only indicative of 
a methodological shortcut in that it bypasses histori- 
cal contradictions within the community; it 1s also 
politically limiting. Bordenave (1994) points out that 


_ the core of any social transformation lies in the realm 


of economic organization. Most analyses of practices 
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either fail to elucidate economic structures associated 
with the proposed participatory mode of communica- 
tion, or do so only weakly. Nevertheless, analyses of 
media practices in the volumes under review range 
from being highly informative, such as in Kasoma's 
(1994) account of participation in a rural newspaper, 
to being sketchy and devoid of depth viz. Thomas' 
(1996) observations on popular theatre. These papers 
amplify that the notion of participation is not only con- 


textual, determined as itis by the varying institutional 


basis of NGOs, aid agencies, mass movements and so 
on; it Is, in addition, inherently ideological, reflecting 
the worldviews of the concerned social agents. 

If participation denotes a political tendency, then 
participatory communication is necessarily a political 
activity. Aware that patterns of participatory commu- 
nication, in their non-institutionalized avatar, emerge 
from conflicts within socio-political processes, 
Robert White (1994) foregrounds the public sphere. 
He recalls that the social engineering approach of mod- 
ernization and state planning often failed to create a 
public sphere; and where it did manage to do so, it was 
not only elitist but lacked internal democracy. In the 
lasttwo decades the creation of an autonomous public 
sphere has been buttressed by popular movements 
together with their associative cultural articulations. 
Viewing the public sphere as the terrain for interactions 
incommon cultural symbols, White believes that these 
symbols arise out of popular culture, religious tradi- 
tions, political utopias and collective struggles. He 
rightly infers that knitting local experiences into 
national networks 1s the biggest challenge to the effi- 
cacy of the emerging public sphere. More significant 
is his reminder that preventing hegemonic coalitions 
fromcontrolling, orre-interpreting, the symbols ofthis 
emerging public sphere is possible only if its internal 
dynamics are continuously challenged. 

White's clear-sighted paper is unfortunately 
silent about the emergence and potentiality of a trans- 
national public sphere. This is being demonstrated, 
first, in the trans-nationalization of the ecology and 
women's movement(s), coming as they do close on the 
heels ofthe olderlabourinternationalism; and second, 
in the increasing politicization of cyberspace which has 
created, through informal and institutionalised net- 
works, apublic cyber-sphere. There 1s no denying that 
access to cyberspace is still largely limited by circum- 
stances that are economic (such as in India) or politi- , 
cal (as in China). However, where this 1s not the case, 
the participatory and interactive potential of new 
communication-information technology has been 


harnessed to create a shared consciousness, if not a 
counter-culture. 

As in the mass media’s highlighting of fashion- 
able issues such as social movements, most work in 
communication theory is characterised by the search 
for acase study — the now elusive, now apparent 'suc- 
cess’ story. Like in other academic disciplines, the pres- 
sure to conform to the ideological demands of practice 
often leads to a dilution of methodological rigour in 
communications research, particularly when analysing 
case studies. This can be seen in the two papers that 
celebrate what are allegedly non-dominant articula- 
tions. Peruzzo's case study on efforts at socializing 
media production outside the mainstream is rooted in 
therich tradition of Latin American academic research. 
This, however, is also its limitation. 

Peruzzo, unable to develop an independent criti- 
cal insight, shares the belief of some fellow academ- 
ics that popular movements have given birth to new 
social structures. This echoes the work of Alberto 
Melucci (Nomads of the Present, Temple University 
Press, 1989) who stresses the independence and dyna- 
mism of what he calls ‘cultural initiatives’ in/by new 
social movements. But this analysis of the experiences 
of non-mainstream media does not address the extent 
to which their mode of communication goes beyond 
the mere production and distribution of information. 
Second, the paper does not problematise their alleged 
‘new’ social structures, i.e. to what extent are these 
imagined rather than existing, expanding rather 
than static. 

Stuart and Bery (1996) are of the opinion that 
since participation (in the media) involves organising, 
training and advocacy, this praxis shares various pro- 
cesses associated with the global women's movement. 
However, theauthor's view oftherole of NGOsas privi- 
leged in achieving participation would hardly please 
a large section of the women's movement. It cannot 
be denied that the institutionalization of participation, 
apropos McNamara, has its organic links with aid 
policy and state planning under dependencia. This 
legacy has often been instrumental in limiting partici- 
pation to the terrain of formal institutions. 

In tune with this, not surprisingly, is the case 
study by Stuart and Bery on large, centralised (non- 
governmental) organizations. The authors abstain from 
elaborating how the modes of organization and degree 
of institutionalization of (supposedly) ‘our’ organisa- 
tions are counter-cultural, let alone different, from the 
dominant ones. This reflects the widespread belief 
that media work facilitated by NGOs is ipso facto dif- 


ferent from that in mainstream television and news- 

` papers — different in their relaticns of media produc- 
tion as also in the character cf images and texts 
produced. 

Inthemselves both volumes are somewhat repeti- 
tive, often monotonous. However, communication 
theorists and media activists alike do gain from such 
anthologies. The volumes would have benefited a great 
deal if the theoretical contributions were limited to a 
few tightly structured papers and if those focusing on 
ananalyses of participatory media were not only to rep- 
resenta widerrange of practices, but were selected with 
greater discretion. | 


Vibodh Parthasarathi 


THROUGH THE MAGIC WINDOW: Television 


and Change in India by Sevanti Ninan. Pen euin 
Books, New Delhi, 1995. 


TELEVISION, more specifically its programme con- 
tent as the plug-in drug, continues to create idiots of 
its audience by blunting both sense and sensibility. 
Still, John Baird’s magic invention can no longer be 
dismissed as the idiot box. The world over, television 
has gone through a long process of evolution beyond 
its technological identity to establish itself as a cultural 
form. The signifying practices of television, as well as 
theirintended and unintended effects, show how mass 
consciousness can be influenced — even shaped — by 
the small screen. 

In the case of India, the role cf television remains 
anenigma.Ithas acquired such multi-dimensionality, 
power and complexity as a form of social commu- 
nication and control that it becomes difficult to define 
its character as a whole. This poses problems to 
researchers looking for theoretical formulations or 

„systematic discussions on the subject. Analysing the 
potential and impact of television in India is a risky 
venture, involving as itdoes multiple regions, religions, 
languages, castes, economic status groups, and not the 
least, the urban-rural divide, the coexistence of tradi- 

` tionand modernity. A section of communication theo- 
rists like James Carey have repeatedly pointed out 

'thatthe hermeneutic intent—so essential to counteract 
the hermetically sealed researchers out of their self- 
enclosed practices — is nowhere more needed than in 
discussions relating to mass media. Scholars dissect- 
ing the television in India need to keep this in mind. 

When Ninan claims to have made 'the first 
comprehensive study of television in India' out of a 
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professionalurge, one expects she is aware of the chal- 
lenge she is accepting. Especially since, despite anum- 
ber of impressive studies of a sectoral nature — from 
the impact of television on village life to textual analy- 
ses of the serial Mahabharata — there is an absence of a 
comprehensive study on this subject. The content of 
the book — chapters dealing with television’s history, 
dimensions as an agent of change, local-global inter- 
actions, impact on rural India, effects on children and 
women, role as an educational tool and as the market 
place of commercial mass culture, and its encounter 
withthe satellite revolution — gives reason to hope this 
void would be filled by Ninan. However, her attempt 
to weave a ‘multifaceted story’ on the basis of the 
experiences of different strata of Indians turns out to 
beanessentially descriptive account. 

Presumably, Ninan'sendeavourrevolves around 
the impact of television as a social institution in gen- 
eral, and as generator of everyday events in particular. 


This calls both for dexterity in analysis and going 


beyond mere description. This is because in stimulat- 
ing and simulating audiences by its representational 
practices, television in India manipulates public and 
private spheres, crosses temporal limits by playing 
with past, present and future, and reproduces certain 
meanings. But the author's preoccupation with 
individualised accounts fails to highlight the process 


through which the television in India performs the ` 


actof articulation. 

For instance, in the chapter on ‘Creating Wants, 
Creating Consumers’, Ninan cites a number of indi- 
vidualcases where potential consumers are 'seduced' 
by commercials on television. There is the case of 
Urmilli, a household domestic from Chandigarh, who 
has developed a taste for a particular brand of noodles 
(p. 141). In fact, though interviews constitute the 
major, almost exclusive, source-material of the book, 
theauthor does notexplain how the television audience 
in India as a social and economic category in the mar- 
ket-economy went through the process of standar- 
disation of consumer values and tastes. Else, she 
could have told us how Urmilli was converted, by the 
onslaught of television-sponsored consumerism, to 
the 'culture of noodles' incompatible with her social 


. andeconomic status. 


In some cases, Ninan's assertions are astonish- 
ingly simplistic. Forexample, her contention that ‘one 
religious epic telecast on Doordarshan led to a whole- 
sale revival of Hinduism in the country' (p. 4) is an 
underestimation of the strength of the Hindu funda- 
mentalists and the danger they represent. The rise of 
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Hindu fundamentalism should primarily be viewed as 
a political ‘product’ with television, at best, playing a 
facilitating role. Had religious soap operas been so 
powerful, the actor who played the epic-hero in the 
televised version of the Ramayana would not have 
been defeated in the parliamentary by-election. In 
the same simplistic vein the author locates the popu- 
larity of the Ramayana in the ‘nostalgia for Ramrajya’ 
(pp. 7-8) and in a yearning for traditional familial roles 
(p. 8). Thus, she ignores the possibility that the popu- 
lar appeal of both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
among all sections of the Indian audience, not just the 
Hindus, was due to the dramatic events, a judicious 
blend of heroism and crass sentimentality, and over- 
acting — essential requirements for enticing Indian 
viewers. 

When considered as a compilation of articles by 
a media columnist, the book fares better. It opens dra- 
matically with an incident wherein some Muslim fami- 
lies of Bombay threw their television sets out of the 
window for fear of ‘cultural aggression’ by the Hindi- 
film songs (p. 1). The author's treatment of the take- 
off stage and the associated teething troubles faced 
by the first television transmission in India contains 
interesting tidbits (chapter on ‘From Sermons to 
Sitcoms: A History’). So does her account of the 
manipulation of Doordarshan by Indira Gandhi and 
Rajiv Gandhi, and their miscalculations. One of the 
better written chapters is ‘After the Satellite Revolu- 
tion’ where Ninan discusses the state-owned Door- 
darshan’s ‘change of heart’ after the arrival of various 
satellite channels. 

In the ultimate analysis, the author expresses 
herself better in tackling the ‘who’s’ and ‘what’s’, 
rather than the ‘hows’, in her tale of Indian television. 


‘Dipankar Sinha 


TELEVISION ININDIA: Changes and Challenges 
by Gopal Saksena. Vikas, New Delhi, 1996, reprint 
1997. i 


TELEVISION has grown swiftly in the last thirteen 
years to become the country’s most widely accessed 
and arguably most powerful medium. But communi- 
cation studies that document its growth and impact are 
as yet few and far between. Gopal Saksena recently told 
a book discussion group that he was trying to fill this 
gapin undertaking to write the book under review. The 
fact that it sold out and has already gone into a second 


printing suggests that his hunch was correct: there is a 
felt need for information on the subject and his book is 
obviously fulfilling that need. 


Saksena is a broadcasting professional who has’ | 


spent three decades in the couritry's official media — 
radio; television and film. He also sees himself.as a 
media analyst-and lists the various publications for 


which he has written on the electronic media over the^ 


last 25 years. This book provides a somewhat cursory 
documentation of all the major milestones in the 
development of television in India. The first fifteen 
chapters are devoted to the development of television 
in India, mostly by way of factual enumeration. This 
isfollowed by anotherten chapters on programme per- 
spectives. Only in the third part of the book does the 
author make some effort to address the major issues 
thrownup by the development and spread of television 
in India. 

In the preface, the author writes that his target 
readership encompasses television professionals, 
social scientists, media researchers and students of 
mass communication. The last category are the most 
likely to benefitfromthe facts and figures that Saksena 
provides: The rest of us would have wanted more 
insights and less generalisations. Saksena generalises 
copiously: on whattelevisionis, whatitcando and can- 
not do, about advertising, on the potential and purpose 
of television, even about what sex on TV is. His work has 
considerably more breadth than depth, whichis a pity. 


Insights and anecdotes arising from thirty years - 


spent with the country’s main television and radio net- 
works would have been an invaluable resource for all 
serious students of communication. Instead, all we 
have is a great deal of borrowed analysis, a continu- 
ous andcursory quoting of people and reports ona wide 
range of issues. One chapter where he does strive to 
offer wisdom based on his experiences within the 
organisation is titled ‘A Blueprint for Saving Door- 
darshan'. This blames personnel policies as being a 
majorcause of Doordarshan’s mediocrity and general 
ineptness. Even here, instead of a mere marshalling of 
facts and figures, a deeper analysis would have been 
preferable. Similarly, the chapters on software have 
more enumeration than description and evaluation. All 
he does is list programmes rather than categorise and 
examine them and the impact they had on viewers over 
the years. In the end, Saxena misses an opportunity to 
enlighten us on what television in India has really 
achieved, orfailedto achieve. 


Sevanti Ninan 


HOURS IN THE DARK: Essays on Cinema by 
T.G. Vaidyanathan. Oxford University Press, 


Delhi, 1996.. 


THE phrase 'Hours in the Dark' succintly describes 
the plight of an audience in the era of the big screen: 


the silhouetted sense of privacy, a secret flow of 


emotions and brimming eyes on the one extreme and a 
suddenly public moment of sharing, communing and 
applauding, on the other! The cynical age of television 
putanendtothis emotive orgy and imposed on us a diffi- 
cultrequirement —to hide one's own emotions from one 
self, and to relish a dinner while watching a programme 
onfamine, or anenacted death ina gory thriller. 

T.G. Vaidyanathan's assortment of reviews, 
essays and conversations are basically about the lost 
magic ofthe big screen. T.G. Vaidyanathan or TGV as 
his friends and students call him, is a man of few writ- 
ten words. But those who have known him and spent 
hourstalkingtohim do not hold this against him. Thus, 
while reviewing this book I have to constantly remind 
myself that I am reviewing a work by one of the best 
conversationalists I have met or heard of. The days of 
long discussions, conversations and perverse heckling 
are again a lost world. Iam supposedly ata stage of life 
where it is expected of me not to waste time discuss- 
ing over a cup of coffee, but instead to write a piece 
and despatch it for publication. This is meant to be a 
guarantee againstephemerality. But TGV's career con- 
tradicts this theory of theorizing for permanence. TGV 
represents an oral tradition — the evidence is a long 
unending row of his students, such as Hari Kumar, 
Raghunandan and Shobha Raghuram, to name a select 
few, who would gladly admitto his influence. For them 
this collection of essays by TGV must be like the nth 
edition of the same thing, clearly less than the original 
stuff, But for us this book is all we have, so let us get 
on with the task at hand. 

TGV has been a ‘life-long addict of films’ as he 
puts it, since the days of tentcinema. This by itself gives 
his reviews and comments a strong sense of authen- 
ticity. Cinema, like sport, has always been a focus of 
social conversation-making, discussions, debates 
and even bitter fights. This collectian of essays takes 
us close to those climes and moods. They are not at a 
remove from the culture of cinema tn the sense that 
at the end of it all TGV’s critical stence is that of an 
audience and not a presumed legislator of cinema or 
public taste. This is not to say that he is an opinion- 
monger or a gossip. In fact quite the contrary. Some of 
the essays in the book such as ‘The problems of post- 
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colonial cinema’ have the broad sweep of an indepen- 
dent book on Indian cinema. In fact, this essay theo- 
retically contains the most defensible periodisation of 
cinema in post-independence India that I have read. 
TGV hasa wholesome distaste for bibliographical brag- 
ging. lexpect the momenta filmcritic mentions Lacan, 
Foucault or Derrida, TGV would begin to sharpen his 
claws and be ready with a damaging jibe. The book is 
interspersed with bilious references to the pretentious 
stalwarts of film criticism. Readers acquainted with 
them can look forward to some vicarious fun. 

A refusal to be overawed by the stature of the 
film-maker and the gibbering jargon of critics makes 
this book immensely readable. Perspectives from the 
West, Some aspects of modern Indian cinema, Satyajit 
Ray: artist and craftsman, A view of the South, and 
Conversations — this is how the writings have been 


arrangedin the book. The problerns tackled range from 


the role and function of film criticism, to literature- 
cinema nexus, art vs commerce, East vs West, and to 
the role of cinema in the Indian context. By the time 
the reader is on to the last pages, there are hardly any 
issues left undiscussed. Some readers will find the con- 
stant shift of focus annoying, since a book as such is 


‘expected to dwell ona given range of themes and come 


back to them repeatedly. In this I think the book moves 
like a conversation that could be chapterised as the 
first cup of coffee, the second ... and so on, till the res- 
taurant closes and it is time to say good night. Theory, 


anecdotes and strong opinions are strung together in a | 


cafeteria conversation genre. This criticism is only to 
goadthe authorto write a more systematized volume. 
It is a little puzzling how at the very end of the 
big screenera, a whole rush of books are being written 
on Indian cinema. Perhaps this is the case of the wise 
owl taking its routine flight. But it is difficult to forget 
that one spent many hours in the darkness of film criti- 
cism in India, which TGV brings out in the essay ‘Art 
and Commerce: Is there a choice’. Film criticism and 
film history are stil! ruled by a fundamental incoher- 
ence and vacuity. This by itself is highly shameful for 
aculture that produces the largest numberof films. The 
only explanation that I can think of is that for most 
film critics, Bombay and Madras cinemaeither do not 
exist, orexistonly as villains of public taste. If writers 
like TGV only write about the Vasant Vihars and 
Malabar Hills of Indian culture, how will we ever 


understand the slummy reality of popular films, which : 


occupy amuch greater area of social reality. 
Ratnakar Tripathy 
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The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb 
t M. Athar Ali. 

This book explores how the ruling class of the Mughal empire 

under Aurangzeb was structured and operated. It tests a 

number of popular hypotheses about the Mughal empire 

during the reign of Aurangzeb by examining the composition 

and role of the nobility in a formally centralized apparatus. 
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Resisting Regimes 
Myth, Memory and the Shaping of a Muslim Identity 
Shail Mayaram 






Resisting Regimes examines how princely regimes and the 
transnational regime of the Tablighi Jama’at have been 
perceived and responded to by a subject group called the Meos. 
Meo myth and memory counter the statist enunciation of truth 
and history and denial of identity. The group located:between 
Hinduism and Islam also challenges a theoretical terrain based 
on the binary categories, *Hindu' and 'Muslim', and suggests 
instead an alternative conception of liminal identity. The book 
makes new contributions to the field of ethnic identities, 
collective memory and sub-continental Islam. ` 
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The book begins with accounts of the politics of displacement 
and resettlement in the. Narmada valley by S. Parasuraman, 
, Anil Patel and Vasudha Dhagamwar. These are followed by 
anthropological and sociological analyses of resettlement 
issues by Amita Baviskar, Roxanne Hakim and Vidyut Joshi. 
The next set of essays consists of investigations of the social 
consequences of displacement in different states. 
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changing face 
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f- Home’ loon plons from HOFC In the 
shomest possible rime Yes for over 
seventeen years, our housing finance hos 
helped: ‘individuals, caoperative societies 
and companies. | 

"We have helped over million families 
ro set up home Quite-a comforring 
though isn’t ir! 


EHDFC 


Aegd Office: Ramon House; 169. Bockbay Reclamation. 
Mumboi 400 020.» Phone. 2820262. 9835955 


WITH. YOU -RIGHT THROUGH. 


ULKA- 18661 


.. ROOTED TO THE CORE... 
And headed for the world of the future. 


" 
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Thapar House, 124 Janpath, New Delhi 110-001 
Phone: 3328811, 3328332 
Fax: 3327729 
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ERRATA 


In Melissa Butcber's article, ‘Looking at Miss World’, Seminar 453, 
May 1997, the terms glocalisation/glocal have been inadvertently 
weplaced by globalisation/global. Glocalisation is a new term meaning 
‘the local reading of the global or the global construction of the local’. 


At page 16 of the edition, the last two lines of the second column 
should read: '...claimtoareality constructed for glocal consumption.! 
Glocal in that Miss World....' 


The footnote at the bottom ofthe column should read: 1. R. Robertson's 
notion of glocalisation, that is, local reading of global phenomena, or 


global construction of the local. 


Page 17, first column, second paragraph, first line, should read: ‘The 
presentation is glocalised, with ....’ 


Page 17, first column, fourth paragraph, first line, should read: ‘This 
process of glocalisation creates ....’ 


Page 19, second column, second paragraph, seventh line, should read: 
‘global, itself becoming a site of glocal....' _ 


Page 19, third column, third paragraph, fifth line, should read: ‘created 
_ by glocalisation, the centrifugal ...2- i 


The error is regretted. LUE 
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At GAIL |... 
we have installed over 
1 lakh life saving machines. 
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Take for instance the planting of 


| lakh trees covering an area of 87 hectares 
at Vijaipur (Distt. Guna, M.P.}, the site of 


our biggest LPG Processing Plant. 


Or an investment of ‘Rs. 20 lakh at 


. Auraiya (Distt. Etawah, U.P.) for the 


development of a green belt. A task that 
was performed despite an IATIGS pias 
and hostile terrain. 


Or the achievement of zero. effluent 
discharge which makes sure that all 
effluents and sewage are collected, stored 
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and treated — not discharged into public 
drainage-systems and rivers. 


Or the various greening drives at all Our 
sites which are mostly located at remote 
and barren locations. 


Of course, being in the business of supplying 
natural gas, also called the ‘Green Fuel’, 
helps us to keep the environment free of 
pollution. 


In fact, at GAIL, being green is not only a. 
responsibility that we take seriously. It is 
a commitment. 


NA Gas Authority of India Ltd. : 


> Y (A Govt. of India Undertaking) . 
16, Bhikaiji Cama Place, New Delhi - 110 066. 


ideas inc. 
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The Bank of Madura credo: 
cc : | - >> 
Time is Money 
Announcing 3 new low cost 


High Speed Funds Transfer Schemes. 
Only from Bank of Madura! | 


{e 



































































Any Place Deposit 


Cheque Speed 


2 Hour Transfer! 














e Funds transferred to e Outstation cheques e Cheques collected at 
any Bank of Madura (drawn on a centre any Bank of Madura 
account in any branch, where Bank of Madura branch and credited to , 
mlhows | m | Pasa branch) credited | Yn) of Madura) in 4 
e Open to ose wi ; : o ura) in 
art account in Bank of in 7 working days days 
Madura e Open to all those with e The only bank to offer 
an account in Bank of this service 


e Open to non- | 
customers who deposit 
cash under Rs.50,000 









e Open to all those with 
an account in Bank of 
Madura 


Madura 
e Charges arc low and 













e Chatges are low and _ very competitive e Charges are low and 
d uu cmd e In case creditis -. o 

e In case credit is ; delayed, the Bank will i 
delayed, the Bank will delayed, the Bank wil . 


pay interest at 296 over 
the Savings Bank rate 
for the delayed period 


ay interest at 206 over. 
the Savings Bank rate - 
for the delayed period 


pay interest at 206 over 
e Savings Bank rate 
for the delayed period 





Contact any of our branches for details. — - 


™ 


Bank of Madura Ltd. . 


. F-a Banking by Design 
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We've got it all worked out for you 





LIMITED 
— the-single-source service advantage. 
Airfreight Limited, an enterprise with over 80 DHL, our Express Division delivers anywhere in 
offices in India, presents a complete package of India and abroad. 


services. All conveniently under one roof. Planning a trip or a tour? INDTRAVELS, our - 


When you have to freight anything, anywhere in Travel & Tours Division will organise one for you, 
the world, by air or by sea, just leave it to us. anywhere on earth. We organise trade fairs, 
We'll take care of all the details. Whenever you exhibitions and conferences as well, through our 
need to despatch any official or business-related Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division. 
documents or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us. | 

We deliver the goods. 


AIRFREIGHI ACE INDIRAVELS 


AIR & OCEAN DOMESTIC EXPRESS 
FORWARDING CARGO f TRAVEL & TOURS 


a)! |) 
==> A Ay ES 


WORLOW/DE EXPRESS ® 


EXPRESS DIVISION OF 
AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Regd. Office: Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 


To contact us, please refer to your local Telephone/Yellow Pages Directory. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 
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Today, Dasturco is a name synonymous with steel modernisation, Trinidad and Tobago ; Thai Special 
plant expertise — worldwide. From concept to Steels integrated steel plant at Rayong, Thailand etc. 


completion — over 200 projects successfully In India : Visakhapatnam Steel Plant — India's first 
engineered to date. coast-based integrated plant. Alloy Steels Plant, 















Prestigious projects handled by Dasturco include Durgapur ; Special Steels Plant, Salem. Tata Stee! 
Misurata Iron and Steel Complex in Libya ; Qatar and Rourkela Steel Plant modernisation. Sunflag Iron 
Steel plant expansion in Qatar ; SIDOR IV expansion, and Steel Plant—India’s first composite DR—EAF 
Venezuela ; Alloy and Special Steels Plant in Egypt ; plant, Nippon Denro Ispat Ltd — Indie’s first Compact 
Mini Steel Plant in Morocco ; Trengganu Steel Plant, Strip Plant (CSP) ; Tata Steel's new project at 
Kemaman, Malaysia ; Caribbean Ispat Ltd Gopalpur, Orissa etc. 






DASTURCO 
E Wn N 


Total Engineering- 
Concept to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LIMITED 
Calcutta : Tel : (033) 265420, 225 0500. Fax : (033) 26 1422 


DASTUR ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL GmbH 
Dusseldorf : Tel : (0211) 350106-8. Fax : (021 1) 363913 
Sydney : Tel : (0061-2) 2473166. Fax : (0061-2) 2472587 f 
Tokyo : Tel : (03) 3545-3621. Fax : (03) 3545-3681 


DASTUR INTERNATIONAL INC., 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 
* Tel : (001-412) 299-9422. Fax : (001-41 2) 299-9427 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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Words that desctibe the basic scies of the 
Apeejay-Surrendra Group. A multi-faceted 
organisation with deep-rooted foundations | ina. l 
diverse range of industries- steel, real estate, ME 
hotels; restaurants and confectionery, tea, shipping - 

and international trade. A quest for excellence and 

a pioneering spirit that continually drives us to 

new horizons. 







" APEEJAY- SURRENDRA GROUP . 


nApeejay Industries Ltd. oApeejay Ltd. ‘OSurrendra Overseas Ltd. aSteelcrete Ltd. 
oPark Hotels aFlury's Swiss Confectionery DAssam Frontier Tea Ltd. 
n Empire. Plantations (I) Ltd. n Singlo (1) Tea Co. Ltd.” 
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Travel first class. Pay economy. 





Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. in under 12 seconds*. And stretches over 18 kms* | 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling from every litre. Making it the most economical car to run. | s 
a pleasure. ' | Premier Diesel Deluxe. Al] the comfort without 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with a range the expense. 
of luxurious features. To see the car on display, visit the dealer showroom today. 


Ergonomically designed bucket seats with adjustable 


headrests. Plush carpet and velour upholstery. Tinted 
| f ' 
glass. LI8NE Synchromesh gearbox. PU steering wheel. 


A back-lit instrument cluster with a quartz clock. A. C. 


version also available. 








It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
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designed by FNM, Italy. That accelerates from 0-60 kmph High on performance. Low on maintenance. 

aii : "€ IESEL 

NEST 
Accessories shown in the picture max not be part of standard equipment * Source: Indian Auto Journal | 
Premier Deluxe A.C. and non A.C. petrol versions with the luxurious features mentioned above are also available RHIZIPALLIOIND? | 
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The world’s No. 1 in air conditioning. - 
After all,we invented it. — 475 





THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA: : 
m WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT - 
AIR-CONDITIONERS @ AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS m COMPRESSORS 





Carrler Alrcon Limited, DELHI-JAIPUR HIGHWAY, NARSINGPUR; GURGAON 122001, HARYANA 
TEL : (0124) 323231-8 FAX : (0124) 323230, TLX : 0342-220 


NORTH ) DELHI : 6226368 TO 6226372/6211943 & 6413285, FAX : 6226373 P CHANDIGARH : 609035/608512 
> LUCKNOW : 385711 > BHOPAL - 558372 b JAIPUR - 380] 14/382903 WEST > BOMBAY : 3736651 (7 LINES)/ 
3752810 (4 LINES], TLX : 71816, FAX : 3782293 > PUNE ; 361840, FAX : 331100 B AURANGABAD : 26676/25480/ 
25282 b GOA : 512421/512422, FAX : 513924 b AHMEDABAD : 450935/493207, TLX : 6285 P NAGPUR : 530890, 
TLX : 7264, FAX : 522291 SOUTH > MADRAS : 8261382/8261391/8261396/8266890/8266891, FAX : 8261398 
> HYDERABAD : 316820/316821 > BANGALORE : 5593066/5598312 p PONDICHERRY : 71630 

EAST > CALCUTTA : 4750492/4750552/4750913/749300/749049, FAX : 749016 Þ PATNA : 228373 

y GUWAHATI : 34577 » BHUBANESHWAR . 411428 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 


feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, - At Herdillia, we've also devoted 

excitement, fervour, fright, passion and Over two decades perfecting oft 

pain. All housed in the human bodyand ^ , chemical reactions, thereby elevating — 7 

triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, E 

Devotion and dedication have enabled a , Industries and in agriculture. — 7 , 

handful to master the art of self-expression. - ~ It’s our way of expressing underlying 
- Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ° 

the performing arts, music and dance. are an inherent part of Herdillia’s chemistry. à 





Excitement, anxiety, agony | 
EDS C |J and ecstasy - 

| some amazing chemical : - 
reactions we all possess 













HERDILLIA. 





CHEMICALS 
LIMITED : 
Air India Building, , 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 : i A a ; 
The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, . wacker dcunitn S 
Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone, ~ c à 


With Best Compliments From: 
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THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 


(Regd. Office: Lakshmipur, Sandur - 583 119) 56, palace Road, Bangalore - 560 052 
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THE TAL MAMA] HOTEL. AI IMAAI 
The Taj Group. 46 properties. 32 destinations. 5700 rooms. India's largest hotel chain. Luxury hotels. Business hotels 
And Leisure hotels which comprise Palaces, Resorts, Garden Retreats and Culturalcentre hotels. Each with a wide array of services 


that leave you secure with the knowledge that when you make a reservation with the Taj, you open for yourself the doors to 
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At GACL we manufacture basic chemicals 
of international standard 


* Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 
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1 0 -© Chlorine Gas & Liquid 
Ue -+ Hydrochloric Acid ¢ Hydrogen Gas 
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Each time you ride a Hero Honda, you help protect the 
environment. And spare little children the evils of pollution. 
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So think about a Hero Honda. Your children will thank you for it. 
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GENSET 


IN INDIA AND ABROAD. 
Shriram Honda, India's largest selling portable gensets are now | 
being exported to over 25 cquntries. r 
e in a range of 0.5 KVA, 1KVA, 1 .5 KVA and 2 KVA Gensets | 
e With India's largest sales and’ service network. ; | 
e. Over 2,50,000 satisfied customers | : mM | 
e India's first ISO 9001 certified ‘Portable Genset company. 


Do consider all these facts before you buy a: portable genset. | 
Then go in for a Shriram Honda. i 
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FOR nearly two decades now institutions in India have 
shown signs of exhaustion. This is not to suggest that 
prior to this period institutions enjoyed robust health 
but to point to certain perceptible changes that have 
occurred within the societal and political realms which 
have affected them. In this context, the Emergency 
years of 1975-1977 were a real turning point. In fact, 
these changes were so striking that some observers 
interpret them as representing a ‘crisis of institutions’. 
Ten years ago, posing the problem for the Semi- 
narissue on ‘Our institutions’ ,! Satish Saberwal drew 
our attention to the imperatives of institutions in Indian 
society. In some ways not much has changed. But in 
another sense, the changing circumstances have made 
ourconcerns for institutions sharper and more urgent. 
Both on grounds of performance and equity, the record 
of our institutions remains dismal. Considerable evi- 
dence has accumulated in recent years to support 
this alarmist position. According to an all-India sur- 
vey, although independent institutions suchas the Elec- 
tion Commission and the judiciary are still held in high 
esteem, people’s trust in institutions such as political 
parties, bureaucracy and police in India is fairly low.” 
The index of trust in institutions, although an im- 
portant indicator, does not provide reasons and the ex- 
tent to which our institutions have atrophied. It also 
does not help us grasp the depth of erosion of norms 
and rules in our society. It is not inappropriate to say 


* I am grateful to my colleagues at the Center for Political Studies, 
JNU. and all the participants in the workshop 'Rethinking Insti- 
tutions’ (March 1996) organised by the CPS for inspiration for 
writing this article. 

1. Seminar 335, July 1987. 

2. Index of popular trust in institutions: out of a maximum score 
of 100, the judiciary secured 59, the Election Commission 62, state 


institutions such as the police 28, the bureaucracy 37, political 
parties 39, representatives 40, central government 57. The ICSSR- 


i ' 
Alternatives in Communication 


The problem 


that the ‘crisis’ of institutions and the erosion of norms 
and values in India have indeed become ‘routine’ and 
‘everyday’. However, this crisis, like so many of our 
commonplace and routine realities, has not been easy 
to map.? 

How the crisis is mapped depends upon the van- 
tage point one adopts. In the initial decades after Inde- 
pendence, institutions were seen as an integral part of 
strengthening and legitimising the post-colonial state 
and as indispensable to creating a stable, internal, natio- | 
nal order. A glance at the Constituent Assembly 
debates will make this point amply clear. In '50s and 
' 60s, besides institution-building, there was an effort 
to make them reach out to larger sections of Indian 
society. À growing mismatch between social/eco- 
nomic mobilization and process of institutionaliza- 
tion prompted modernization theorists during this 
period to talk of ‘political decay’ in postcolonial soci- 
eties. Most of the knowledge about these societies 
was produced and legitimized by comparing them to 


_the countries of the West. According to this view, there 


isa perfectcorrespondence between the lack of economic 
and institutional resources in most Third World countries. 
Anatural corollary to such an argument is advocating that 
western models be imitated by the Third World. 


CsDS-India Today poll, 1996, India Today, 31 August 1996. 


3. In social science literature (largely from the disciplines of 
politics, sociology and economics) in the West, there has been a 
resurgence of studies on institutions, termed as the ‘new institu- 
tionalism’. Although there is an awareness in India about our 
political/public institutions, the engagement with the issue is not 
direct and incisive. For the ways in which the issues are framed 


` inthe West, see Robert Goodin, ‘Institutions and Their Design’, 


inhisedited volume The Theory of Institutional Design, Cambridge 
University Press, 1996, Also, see Peter A. Hall and Rosemary C. 
R. Taylor, ‘Political Science and the Three New Institutionalisms’, 
Political Studies, XLVI, 1996. 


‘The thinking on institutions and theirrelationship 
to democracy from this vantage point appears to be 
based on several key assumptions which strip these 
societies of their agency. This ts not to suggest that 
nothing valuable can be learnt from the complex his- 
torical processes of the development of institutions in 
western societies. The point rather is to see that the 
growth of and problems in democracy and the evolu- 
tion of institutions do not follow a single path; that a 
single canonical model used for understanding and 
evaluation is of little analytical value. 

Today, any rethinking on institutions should 
recognise the tyranny of such perspectives and work 
towards a context-sensitive understanding of their 
functioning or lack of it. But it will also not help if in 
foregrounding larger processes, important as they 
are, we ignore the role and value of institutions. Their 
autonomy ought to be recognised, particularly in the 
present context of globalization and economic liber- 
alization. If thinking about institutions was animated 
by concerns of decentralization and devolution of 
power immediately following the Emergency years, 
the focus has now, quite legitimately, incorporated the 
new dimensions of global capital and the unequal world 
order. If in the years following Independence, the dis- 
cussion centered around the state and state-related 
institutions, the focus has now shifted to institutions 
in the realm of civil society. Although a sense of crisis 
permeates all'analyses, it is crucial to recognise the 
differences among them. 

Is it that our institutions, such as the legislature 
and executive and so on, do not work because they are 
not really ours but merely an imposition, an embodi- 
ment of alien ideas? These alien ideas are usually traced 
to the colonial era and the emergence of some institu- 
tions related to governance. According to this point of 


view, the main problem is the ‘otherness’ of our insti- 
tutions. This may serve some rhetorical purpose, but 
it has little value as a serious argument. It is like argu- 
ing that democracy in India is under strain because of 
its alien status. Others claim that institutions do not 
work forthey are simply notappropriate to the purposes 
or goals for which they are devised; it is a design-fault 
which makes them weak. Hence, the solution to the 
problem lies in designing new institutions. Yet others 
believe that the crisis of institutions stems from the 
actions, or lack of them, of the leaders and state fun- 
ctionaries, and from their inability to handle the 
demands put forward by the newly emerging or mobi- 
lized groups/classes and identities. 

Atany rate, during the last three decades, several 
changes in the economic and societal sphere have come 
toinfluence the political institutions of our country. For 
example, differential economic gains and the mobili- 
zation of marginal groups, including the dalits, have 
put new kinds of pressure on our already weak institu- 
tions. Whether public institutions faltered because of 
large scale economic backwardness or a lack of civic 
action among people, is still a matter of debate." 

Similarly, was itan absence of appropriate insti- 
tutional structures that led to mobilization at vartous 
levels veer towards an undemocratic path or was it the 
conflicting nature of social mobilization that made 
4. It is argued that even though Kerala and Uttar Pradesh share 
the same level of poverty (based on the head-count ratio) thc 
functioning of institutions.and quality of public services vary a 
great deal. The pressure ot public action in Kerala, in contrast to 
U.P., is a key factor for the better functioning of public services 
there. Seethecogently argued essay by Jean Dreze and Hari Gazdar, 
“Uttar Pradesh: The Burden of Inertia’ in Amartya Sen and Jean 
Dreze (eds.). Indian Development (Selected Regional Perspec- 
tives), Oxford University Press, 1997. For the role of social and 


political milieu in the functioning of institutions see B. S. Baviskar 
and D.W. Attwood, 'Rural Co-operatives in India: a comparativc 
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- institutions vulnerable? This too remains a matter of 


great controversy. However, the above factors are 
often so imbricated that it is difficult to asses their 
respective contribution to the situation.’ In fact, these 
situations are often over-determined. Little can be 
gained in terms of explaining institutional success and 
failures in India by sticking to the worn-out dichotomy 
between structure and agency.° To understand the 
institutional crisis, we need to locate the issue in a 
longer historical frame. This does not imply a devalu- 
ation of the present. Rather, it helps in discerning cer- 
tain enduring structures in society which continue to 
circumscribe our choices and shape the trajectories of 
institutional development in our country. 
Institutions, as mentioned earlier, embody rules 
and norms which are bounded and universal. Institu- 
tionsare also durable structures and predictable intheir 
functioning. Their strength and legitimacy come 
largely from their detachment from particularities. 
When Max Weber hailed bureaucracy as a form of 
authority, he made two important points. First, as a 
form of authority, a stage in development, he made it 
constitutive of modernity. However, at the same time, 
by projecting it as an ‘ideal type’, universal entity, he 
placed it outside ‘history’, divorced from contingen- 
cies of politics and culture. Many argue that this is the 
journey which postcolonial societies must undertake. 
Asexamples one can examine the ‘modernization’ lit- 
erature of the ' 50s and the '60s and also the literature 
on institutional economics. The latter argumentis that 
the institutional development (in terms of contract law, 
impersonal ownership and so on) led to economic 
growth in the West. In contrast, in non-western coun- 
tries, the existence of particularistic loyalties did not 


permit the development of Weberian institutions, 


which in turn impeded economic growth. This point 


analysis of their economic survival and social impact’, Contribu- 


tions to Indian Sociology 18(1) 1984. Also sec, Rajni Kothari’s; 
State Against Democracy, Ajanta Publications, Delhi, 1990, 
chapter 13. 


5. The articles by Atul Kohli, Henry C. Hart, James Manor, Stephen 
Cohen and Pranab Bardhan in Atul Kohli (ed.), /ndia’s Democ- 
racy: AnAnalysis of Changing State-Society Relations, Princeton 
University Press, 1988, are indicative of the complexities I have 
in mind. 

6. A good Marxian explanation regarding shifts and transforma- 
tions in Indian politics must concede the factors of leadership and 
individual action. For instance, however much one privileges the 
socio-economic and political factors in explaining the national 
Emergency of 1975-1977, one cannotignore Indira Gandhi's role. 
Similarly, even a staunch advocate of the rational choice models 
in explaining the state of institutions in India must concede that 
many of the recent problems have a Jong history and many of 
peóple's preferences come from deeper structures of the past. 


Alternatives in Communication 


of view is today being contested, both from an empiri- 
cal and normative standpoint.’ 

Asaresponse it is suggested that there are 'path- 
dependent’ factors, such as history, cultural practices 
and so on, that determine the process of institutional 
development in a society. Sometimes the theorists of 
new institutionalism articulate it as *history matters'. 
Various components of history, such as cultural prac- 
ticesor mental habits, exercise considerable influence 
onthe development and strength of institutions, includ- 
ing the state, and can help explain the differences in . 
institutional performance in two societies or in two 
parts of a single country." In the Indian case, the ques- 
tion has been posed thus: do problems with institution 
building in recent decades have something to do with 
the distant past? Are there some enduring structures 
which make itdifficultfor institutions with impersonal 
rules and norms to take root? Finally, is it the type and 
quality of segmentation that creates a different trajec- 
tory forIndia's institutions? 

Answering these questions has not been easy. 
Some inevitably look into the colonial period to trace 
some of the problems with our political institutions, 
particularly the bureaucracy and other revenue-extract- 
ing institutions and practices.’ Some even analyse the 
pre-colonial period to examine the source of certain 
contemporary economic and organizational/collective 
practices. As far as durability is concerned, there are 
many institutions/practices in India that have survived. 
Consider for instance the caste associations, practices 
related to pilgrimage, the rath yatra (the chariot festi- 
val of Jagnnath, Puri, Orissa), the Sankaracharya's 
Matha, revenue-extracting mechanisms, network of 
trade and credit in the pre-colonial and the colonial 
periods: all of these embody practices that have a his- 
tory of at least four hundred years. 


7. The point I am making should not be seen as a critique of several 
positive elements such as impartiality, or meritocratic recruitment 
in Weberian bureaucracy. Ina paper, “The Nature of Institutional 
Impediments to Economic Development’, presented at the All- 
India Distinguished Speakers Conference, Pranab Bardhan has 
raised some of these issues. 


8. Putnam’s study of Italy which draws a distinction between the 
north and the south is an interesting example. Robert D. Putnam, 
Making Democracy Work (Civic Traditions in Modern Italy), 
Princeton University Press, 1993. 


9. Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments, Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1994, chapter, 10. Sudipta Kaviraj, 'On 
the Crisis of Political Institutions in India’, Contribution to Indian 
Sociology 18(2), 1984. 

10. In this area, Satish Saberwal's contribution has been signifi- 
cant. See his Wages of Segmentation: Comparative Historical 
Studies on Europe and India, Orient Longman, New Delhi, 1995 


This prompts the question: why have some of 
these practices endured amidst momentous changes 
and acquired the features of institutions, whereas some 
of our newly created public and political institutions 
remain fragile. Indirectly, the query raises serious 


doubts about the view that Indians have a low capac- . 


Ity for constructing institutions. This is an important 
question that needs to be answered. Two kinds of argu- 
ments are possible: First, it can be argued that these 
practices were undergirded by distinct codes which 


operated within well-defined boundaries. Outside the ` 


frame, they did not make much sense. More important 
for my argument is that there was little co-ordination 


among the autonomous spaces and codes. It was tem- 


poral power which held these autonomous practices 
and codes together. 

This leads to the second argument. Although 
durable, these institutions functioned within aconstel- 
lation of discourses very different from the ones on 
which our contemporary political/public institutions 
are based. For instance, while it may be true that the 
succession to the post of the Sankaracharya is perhaps 
far smoother than the change of leadership within our 
_ political parties, or events like the rath yatra are far bet- 
terco-ordinated than political rallies, yet the principles 
underlying these practices were limited and contextual. 
It is not merely that they lack the element of univer- 
sality that we look for in our public institutions; their 
scope or reach is limited. The justifying principles or 
the rationale for these practices are also different from 
those of the larger public/political institutions. - 


The distinction between the two sets is, what l 


Rawls called in a different context, the distinction 
between non-public and public reasons.!! Non-public 
reasons are not wrong or mistaken exceptthat their uses 
are confined within a given sphere and subjected to the 
goals of a given association. In contrast, democratic 
political institutions are founded on a universal con- 
dition of being based on reasonable rules and norms 
and beings accessible to and defended by public rea- 
- son. Institutions make sense only under this condition. 
The rare employment of and a lack of commitment to 
the idea of public reason has thwarted the growth of 
public/political institutions in India. In other words, in 
India it has been easier to sustain sectoral institutions 
and Roots of Crisis, Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1996. The theme 
of enduring structures has been explored in C.A. Bayly, Rulers, 

Townsmen and Bazaar: North Indian Society in the Age of British 


Expansion 1770-1870, Cambridge University Press, rae 
1983. 


11. John Rawls, Political Liberalism, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1993, see lecture VI. 


rather than institutions with a wider reach. As a result, 
there is a dearth of resources required for handling com- 
plex and large-scale problems. And there is noeasy and 
automatic transformation from the old to the new. In 
the case of the western countries, it took centuries of 
development and experiments for new ways of doing 
things to stick and values to take root and flourish. But 
in the case of postcolonial societies, the entire process 
has been compressed in a short historical time span. 
There will be problems but there are also advantages 
of being latecomers. This has a crucial bearing on 
rethinking institutions in ourcountry. 

Democracy needs institutions for realizing its 
ideals. A large and complex society requires the media- 
tion of institutions to regulate the actions of individu- 
alsand groups. Institutions reduce transaction costs and 
thereby facilitate collective action. They also make the 
violation of rules less attractive through either sanc- 
tions or incentives. These dimensions of institutions 
are usually emphasized in the rational/public choice 
literature. It is worth noting that besides enabling col- 
lective action, institutions provide a space for social- 
ization wherein individuals are trained to engage with 


the normative order, universal values and so on, and 


they in turn make them function well. 

In democracy the constraints imposed on indi- 
viduals by institutions are sanctioned by law and by 
established procedures defended by public reason. It 
is true that both in their enabling as well as restricting 
roles, institutions in many societies fall far short of this 
ideal. However, this should not force people to plunge 
into a “Foucauldian’ despair that treats institutions as 
primarily the source of control and oppressive power. 
It is perhaps true that many institutions of modernity 
which came into being in fighting the older discourses 
of hierarchy, became in time, linked to the ‘modern re- 
gime of power’. But the raison de etre of institutional 
imagination is to fight against precisely such acontin- 
gency and to transplant this concern into the heart of 
democratic theory. 

A problem that most institutions in India face is 
that instead of being mediators, they have become the 
very site of conflict. They are subjected to so many con- 
tradictory pressures that controlling the institutions 
alone has become a prime objective of the contending 
groups. Fighting for ‘interest’ within the parameter of 
rules is only to be expected in a democracy. However, 
what has happened in recent years is that contending 
parties, for the purpose of controlling the institutions, 
have ended up undermining them. In the process, the 


_ legitimacy of institutions has waned. 


` 
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_ things done. 


An important factor moulding institutions is the 
nature of society in which they are located. The condi- 
tions defining our institutions are marked by immense 
heterogeneity, diverse social codes and deep inequa- 
lities. Given caste and class inequalities, the upper 
castes and classes tend to take over our institutions, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas of India. The mere intro- 
duction of institutions, such as local self-government 
and panchayati raj, has not yielded the desired results 
in many local areas. As aresult, the implementation of 


several welfare programmes in rural areas is often 


patchy. Without proper enforcement, institutions can- 
not function well. Here the state has a crucial role to 
play. An over-enthusiasm for civil society should not 
blind us towards the role ofthe state and the quality of 
state intervention, crucial for institutional functioning 
and legitimacy. 


In a country like ours with a large segment of : 


population below the poverty line, an institution's 
legitimacy depends as muchon its representative char- 
acter as on its capacity to deliver goods. Institutions 
should, as perceptibly pointed out, combinetwo modes 
of action, i.e. ‘doing things the right way and getting 
'I*Tt is also important to realise that cen- 
tralized institutions do not enjoy as much support 
from the people as do local institutions which are 
accountable to the local community. The question still 
remains: what factors explain the variation in quality 
of institutions from one place to another? Robert 
Putnam? argues that the higher the ‘social capital’ 
(containing features such as generalized trust, norms, 
and civic engagement) in a society, the better the per- 
formance of the institutions. This ts an under- 
researched area which needs a great deal of attention 
from scholars." An emphasis on societal trust can go 
side by side with an analysis that foregrounds politics/ 
political action or inaction to explain the nature of 
institutions in India. 

Social diversity is an inescapable fact of Indian 
society. Ideally speaking, institutions should occupy 
an Archimedean position vis-a-vis the groups and com- 
munities in it. However, the reality 1s quite different. 
For instance, in recent decades, particularly during sec- 


12. Claus Offe, Designing Institutions in East European Transi- 
tions, in Robert Goodin’s (ed.) The Theory of Institutional Design, 
p. 201. 


13. Robert Putnam, op.cit. 
14. A collaborative research project on ‘Democracy and Social 


Capital in Segmented Societies’ is currently in progressinvolving - 


the Centre for Political Studies, INU, Uppsala University, Sweden, 
Johannesberg University, South Africa, Utkal University, Orissa. 
This is funded by SIDA (Sweden). i 
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tarian strife, we tend to hear of the partisan role of public 
institutions as a result of which their legitimacy 1s 
questioned, if not completely undermined. The ques- 
tion is: to what extent can institutions relate to the 
life-world of the people without getting affected by 
it? The liberal answer has always been to create cer- | 
tain minimal conditions of norms and principles 
and then model the basic structure of the society that 
is consistent, with them; and to make sure that public 
institutions are not built on the basis of a particular 
worldview. : 

Can institutions survive without the support of 
strong values? This is a knotty problem to which there 
are no copybook answers. Institutions, like most 
artefacts, are noteternal entities; their future depends, 
among other things, largely on the ways they cohere 
into a larger world that people construct and inhabit. 
The autonomy of the people's world is threatened by 
the process of globalization and the liberalization of 
the economy. Here is yet another challenge faced by 
institutions in India. How they will cope with this is 
too early to predict. 

Finally, it is essential for the survival of our ins- 
titutions that more people develop a sufficient stake in 
them. The dissemination of the ideas of citizenship - 
and civic responsibilities is of great help. This should 
not be seen as an unproblematic return to the civic- 
republican tradition of the ‘ancients’ but to highlight 
the fact that democracy, to flourish, requires a balanced 
mixture between the ‘distance’ of citizenship and the 
‘intimacy’ of community-belonging. We can affirm 
our common humanity and struggle against injustice 
and the loss of freedom with universal rules. Without 


_ themitis easy to relapse into gross relativism. Yet this 


commitment to universal values should not imply a 
heady flight from the particularities that individuals 
and groups value in democracy. The success of insti- 
tutions in India depends on how well they straddle these 
two worlds. 

Ata time when we are witnessing a gross viola- 
tion of rules and laws and a shrinking of public space 
in India, it is important to stress the minimal and 
defensive role of our institutions. Although these mini- 
mal requirements are indispensable, the role of insti- 
tutions cannot be reduced to only such a limited vision. 
There is no one way in which societies design, create 
and arrange their own institutions. The task of institu- 
tional imagination today isto explorethe manifold pos- 
sibilities in this realm. | 


BISHNU N MOHAPATRA 


THERE is no gainsaying the fact that 
in terms of social and cultural diver- 
sity, India is a deeply divided society. 
Fifty years of democratic experience 
hasnotbeenenoughtolay down com- 
mon values for all Indians. In the last 
couple of decades the lines of fission 
have appeared in sharper relief with 
the result that the salience of particu- 
. Jaristic norms has increased. Caste, 


religion, andethnicity holda stronger- 


sway over the Indian polity now than 
they did in the period immediately 
after Independence. 

The fact that traditional social 
norms coexist with liberal democratic 
institutions in an uneasy, ambiguous, 
and contradictory, relationship is 
known and seldom disputed. Reas- 
sessing the fit in terms of what's desir- 
able forthe health ofthe polity requires 
a serious rethinking of our traditional 
social norms and institutions such as 
caste — a task that necessarily calls for 
a fresh, hard-headed normative dis- 


cussion of civil society.in other words, ' 


the central motif of this discussion will 
try answer the degree of congruence 
that is desirable between liberal norms 
and social institutions in the Indian 
context. , 


* | wish to thank Joseph Carens and Arthur 


Rubinoff for comments made on earlier drafts 
of this essay. 


.. Civil society and liberal norms 


ASHOK ACHARYA 


The idea of civil society 1s a 
cause célébre for social scientists 
these days, partly inspired by recent 
East European democratic experi- 
ments. As a concept, civil society 
means different things to different 
people. In relation to democracy, it is 
primarily used in two senses - consoli- 
dation and rejuvenation of democratic 
institutions.! The job of consolidation 
is best carried out by building counter- 
vailing checks — in the form of inde- 


. pendent institutions — against the 


authority of the state; the work of 
rejuvenation, especially inestablished 
democracies, is performed by encour- 
aging a dense network of associational 
relationships that foster an active 
and robust sense of citizenship. The 
relevance of civil society, hence, 
depends on the context in which it 1s 
discussed. To many in the Third 
World the more important task 1s to 
build civil society with a bottom-up 
approach that eventually strengthens 
democratic institutions. For those 
with a longer track record of demo- 
cracy, say, in the West, the agenda 1s 
to re-activate civic life.” 


1. See Michael W. Foley and Bob Edwards. 


"The Paradox of Civil Society', Journal of 


Democracy (3), July 1996, pp. 38-52. 


2. See Robert D. Putnam, ‘Bowling Alone: 
America's declining social capital’, Journal 
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Although the notion of civil 


society got its distinct flavour in 
Hegel’s writings and much that has 
flowed siuce, the above two functions 
associated with democracy. have 
gained currency and popularity in 
recent times. In certain ways this 
concept has undergone revisions 
since the works of Hegel, Marx, and 
Tocqueville. Tocqueville’s analysis 
of associational life in a pluralistic and 
democratic context, however, gave the 
idea a more positive and richer conno- 
tation, and recent attempts to revive the 
conceptuse himextensively.. 


I olitical experiences in late 20th 


century democracy compel us yet : 


again to connect the idea of civil soci- 
ety to anew respect for pluralism. But 
this new respect for pluralism is dis- 
tinctfrom what would be endorsed by 
arelativist or postmodernist. In other 
words, this entails that a religious fun- 
damentalist, ethnic chauvinist, or a 
revolutionary organization articulat- 
ing a group's conception of what is 
good cannot monopolize political 
space in society. This contradicts the 
pluralistic.nature of a democratic 
civil society.^ 

This argument is good as far as 
it goes. However, what about those 
associations that do not necessarily 
monopolize public space but are dis- 
criminatory? Should respect for plu- 
ralism and diversity, hence, imply a 
simple-minded endorsement of all 
associations irrespective of their dis- 
criminatory practices? In a certain 
sense this may not be entirely desir- 


of Democracy 6(1), January1995, pp. 65-78. 


3. Andre Beteille, Civil Society and its Insti- 
tutions. The First Fulbright Memorial Lecture, 
Calcutta, 22 February 1996, pp. 7-8. 


4. See Larry Diamond, "Toward Democratic 
Consolidation’, in The Global Resurgence of 
Democracy, Second Edition, edited by Larry 
Diamond and Marc F. Plattner. The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 1996, 
p.229. 
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able, but arguments supporting such 
a view need to make a connection 
between civil society and liberal 
norms while exploring the limits of 
pluralism. 

The modern democratic state 
evolved through the historical strug- 
gles to preserve and protect the 
individual's basic rights and liberties. 
In many democratic societies this led 
to the devising of. political and legal 
strategies, both to deal with problems 
arising. out of discrimination linked 
with criteriathatare morally arbitrary 
and to dissolve traditional, status- 
based hierarchies. Many of these strat- 
egies found their way into modern 
constitutions. This has helped put in 
place a politics of equal moral dignity 
based on a premise that all individu- 
als have equal moral worth. Variants 
ofthis liberal logic have been success- 
fully used against various forms of 
political or cultural oppression: colo- 
nialism, racism, casteism, and so on. 
Partly due to these successes, the 
domain ofcivil society is infused with 
a substantive measure of universal 
equality and respect for individual 
rights. 


i n this context it is important to rec- 
ognize that Hegel’s conception of 


Civil society acknowledges equal 


treatment of persons. As a mediating 
moment between the family and the 
state, civil society represents elements 
of both particularity and universality. 
It ‘tears the individual from his fam- 
ily ties, estranges the members of the 
family from one another, and recog- 
nizes themas self-subsistent persons.’ 
In so doing, civil society establishes 
many claims upon the individual 
while recognizing his or her rights 
againstit.? One of the claims is an expec- 
tation to recognize each other as uni- 


5.G.W.F. Hegel, Philosophy of Right, (1821), 
trans. T. Knox. Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, 1952, p. 148 [238]. 


versal persons in the public realm. ‘A — 
man counts as a man in virtue of his 
manhood alone, not because he is a 
Jew, Catholic; Protestant, German, 
Italian, & c.'? i . 

That as individuals we owe each 
other equal respect and in forming asso- 
ciations our particularistic and 
ascriptive identities should not matter, 
resonates in contemporary discus- 
sions too. ‘Civil society," Gellner 
argues, ‘is acluster of institutions and 
as sociations strong enough to prevent 
tyranny, but which are, none the less, 
entered and left freely, rather than 
imposed by birth or sustained by awe- 
some ritual.'? Central to Gellner's 
formulation is the idea of the *modu- 
lar’ identity of a person, unconstrained 
by ascriptive factors and suitably 
facilitated both by a willingness and 
capacity to form and exit associations 
at will. 


l. democratic society, an indivi- 
dual’s autonomy is required as a 
precondition for healthier pursuits 
of pluralism and development of 
associational life. In contrast to com- 
munal or group ways of life, the inci- 
vidual in this view is posited at the 
centre of the moral order. Should we 
infer from this, however, that the 
individual is unencumbered by insti- 
tutions and cultures that she is born 
into and is a freely choosing moral 
agent? Social institutions and cultures 
into which we are usually born are 
seldom chosen by us: they are our 
fate, not ourchoice.* In the Indian con- 
text, this sounds familiar. Since we are 
born into particular castes, tribes, or 
religions, membership in cultural 
communities define our composite 
multiple identity. Hence, the thesis - 


6. Ibid., p. 134 [209]. 
` 7. See Ernest Gellner, Conditions of Liberty: 


Civil Society and its Rivals. Hamish Hamilton, 
London, 1994, p. 103. 


8. Ibid., p. 185. 


Before presenting a.slightly 
more nuanced picture ofthe caste sys- 
tem, I would liketo add another per- 
spective to the issue of state centrism 
and civilsociety. Many commentators 
argue that the state project and the 
state system as the world has known 
since the Peace Treaty of Westphalia 


in 1648 iscoming toanend. Ideologi- - 


cally, the state is under attack from 
both the left and right.! Economically, 
it seems to be overtaken by the large 
multinational corporations for which 
the territorial state is too small a unit 
to use as a support-base. Politically, 
the state is undermined equally by 
supra-state organizations like the EU 
or ASEAN and sub-national aboriginal 


and separatist movements. What if - 


this trend continues? During tlie next 
generation, are we likely to see the 
state losing more political and eco- 
nomic clout? If so, will there be other 
social, cultural and political structures 
to replace it? As to my own country, 
Sweden, with a legendary welfare 
state and a taxation of some 55% of 
total GDP, I have some doubt. But 
when I look at Indian society, includ- 
ing its caste system, it seems to be so 
much more vital and resilient. . 


i nstitutions are to people like raw 
materials are toeconomies: whatis of 
advantage in one epoch may mean 
very little, or even be a disadvantage, 
inthe nextepoch. Totake an example: 
oil reserves for a country meant little 


before the invention of the combus- . 


tion engine. A strong and centralized 
state meant a lot for economic devel- 
opment in Europe in the 17th, 18th and 


1. In Europe mainly from the right; in India, 
it seems, mainly from the left. A well-known 
exponent of this critique is Rajni Kothari. Jai 
Sen, Calcutta-based social acti vist and scholar 
is another example of this leftist state-critique 
thatreadily comes to mind; butit seems to have 
alot of supporters among NGOs and grassroot 
movements in fidia. Cf the discussioninJayal 
(1994). | 


LI 


19th centuries. But perhaps the state 


does notenjoy thatimportance today? 
Maybe there are other political struc- 


tures that are more important for à 


country's economic and political 
well-being today and in the future?? 


| nan insightful discussion of moder- 
nity, Indian traditions and ‘the future 
of socialism in Indta’,Yogendra 
Yadav argues: 


‘A placement of the socialist idea - 


in the modernist discourse had 
far-reaching consequences in the 
.Indian context. It meant that the 
socialists’ commitment to scientific 


outlook, rationality, seculartsmand ` 


So on was to take precedence over 
their commitment to a politics 
against exploitation. /t also-meant 
that the Indian socialists would 
have a near-obsession with the 
modern state which serves as the 
vehicle of modernity. In all this the 
socialists were no different from 
their supposed polar opposites in 
- theideological battlefield, namely 
the India liberals.’ (Yadav 1993: 
22;emphasis added.) 

Iam not concerned with sociaJ- 
ism here, but Yadav's critique of the 
‘modernist ideological package’ is 
relevanteven outside political discus- 
sion. In an otherwise excellent analy- 
sis of the discourse of state and civil 
society, Neera Chandhoke (1995) 
simply takes as axiomatic that this 
European discussion — Locke, Hegel, 
Marx, Gramsci, Foucault and so on — 


.hasrelevance for India. She does not 


make more than passing references to 
actual political practice in the subcon- 
tinent.? Is civil society (in the Euro- 


2: Whyte (1995) makes the argument that the 
family and kinship patterns in China help 
explain the Chinese economic success story; 


J am indebtéd to Mattias Burell for the refer- 


ence. 


3. Frankly speaking, Loften find Indian social 
scientists even further removed from empiri- 


. pean or Chandhokean sense of the 


word) in India relevant for the large 


f majority of Indians? Orare there other 
(traditional?) structures that matter 


more as. vehicles of resistance for the 
poor? Should we notat least try to find 
out instead of accepting the received 
wisdom off 9th century German upper 
class intellectuals? There isa positive 
as well as normative agenda in front 
of us. How does the state and society 


look like and work in India? How 


do Indians want politics to work? 
Too often the discussion stops short 
of stating that something is traditional. 


l. a stimulating paper, Partha 
Chatterjee suggests that we make a 
distinction between civil society and 
political-society. Both describe the 
domain between the family and the 
state, but the termcivil society is ‘best 
used to describe those institutions of 
modern associational life set up by 
nationalist elites in the era of colonial 
modernity’ (Chatterjee 1997:13). In 
other-words, associations based on 
equality, freedom of entry and exit, 
deliberate procedures of decision- 
making and so on. Such associations 
were often formed in countries like 
India as part of the anti-colonial 
struggleinaconscious move to repli- 
cate western modernity. And, rather 
than revising the conventional west- 
ern sense of civil society to accommo- 
date the manifold and different 


_ experience of post-colonial societies, 


Chatterjee suggests we should talk 
about other kinds of organizations as 
political society. This refers to mobi- 
lization and mediation between the 
state and the population in forms such 


cal studies and knowledge of ‘ground realities’ 
than Scandinavian social scientists. All too 
often we are abreed that rejoices when we can 


- sit in our studio reading the works of our 


colleagues to the neglect of the lives and 
thoughts of all those people who never bother 
to read what we write. 
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as political parties, movements and, I 
would like to add, castes and caste 
movements.* . 

The idea of a political society 1s 
under-theorized by social scientists as 
well as under-ideolo gized by these 
political forces themselves (cf Kothari 
1994). Itis far from clear what kind of 
politics and what kind of state forms 
will emerge out of contemporary 
trends in political society in India. But 
instead of putting on western blinkers 
when observing Indian affairs, I think 
itis crucial to take note of Chatterjee’ s 
conclusion: 

` “There is much churning in political 
society in the countries of the post- 
colonial world, not all of which is 
worthy of approval, which neverthe- 
less can be seen as an attempt to find 
new democratic forms of the state 
that werenotthought out by the post- 
Enlightenment social consensus of 
the secularized Christian world.’ 
(Chatterjee 1997: 17) 


T.. are some problems in seeing 
the caste system as an institution 
strengthening democracy. The first 
and most obvious problem relates to 
the hierarchical nature ofthe caste sys- 
tem. But, judging from caste politics 
in states like Uttar Pradesh and parties 
like the BSP (Bahujan Samaj Party), it 
appears that acting in terms of a low 
caste and acting as a subaltern need not 
necessarily go together (cf Pai 1996). 
On the contrary, it seems that the 
socio-political structure of caste can 
be utilized to challenge the traditional 
hierarchy and inequality. 

The second problem with caste 
as an institution for democracy is the 
particularism, segmentation and lim- 
ited worldview ofthe different castes. 
Satish Saberwalhas written aboutthis 


4. What is here called political society is 
largely what Ghanshyam Shah (1991) refers 
to in his analysis of grassroot mobilization in 
India. 
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in terms of multiple codes which, he 
argues, worked wellinan older, more 
localized society but do not work ina 
contemporary Indian mega-society. 
Way back, speaking in 1948 in the 
Constituent Asembly, Ambedkar 
notedabouttheIndian village: — 
‘I hold that these village republics 
have been the ruination of India. I 
am therefore surprised that those 
who condemn provincialism and 
communalism should come for- 
- ward as champions of the village. 
What is the village but a sink of 
localism. a den of ignorance, nar- 
row-mindedness and communal- 
ism? (quoted in Lieten 1996: 270) 
Surely, Ambedkar could have said 
this about the caste system as well. 


i n summary, we may argue that 
political society and the caste system 
performs one of the functions ofacivil 
society, viz. of being acounterweight 
to the power concentrated in the state. 
The strength of political society in 
India explains to a large extent the 
extraordinary track record of demo- 
cracy compared with most other post- 
colonial societies. 

Whatis thé special feature of the 
institution of caste that makes ita valu- 
able democratic asset? I think it is the 
social capital inherent in the various 
jatis. Social capital is a new concept 
developed by, among others, James 
Coleman (1990) and Robert Putnam 
(1993). Social capital has a family 
resemblance to human capital. Human 
Capital is the resource that resides in 
individuals; their skills, knowledge, 
education. As many theoretical and 
empirical studies have shown, human 


capital is of central importance to eco- 


nomic development. Social capital 
represents resources inherent in the 
relations between individuals. Thus, 


we are talking about inter-individual 
resources that enhance the possibili- 


ties ofcooperation and coordination. 





More specifically, social capital 
refers to trust and networks between 
people (cf Blomkvist ed. 1996). Ifa 
group has more interpersonal trustand 
networks than another group, it also 
has, by definition, more social capital. 
Therefore this concept should not be 
confused with resources invested ina 
social purpose like schools, hospitals, 
drinking water, or irrigation. Rather, 
social capital is a non-material reso- 
urce that a group can utilize to build a 
pond, aroad or atemple; or to harvest, 
to organize an association, to enforce 
norms. More technically, we may say 
that social capital can be utilized to over- 
comedilemmasofcollectiveaction. _ 

But this formulation brings us 
back to the problem of particularism 
and segmentation discussed above. 
Many would, indeed, argue that this 
segmentation into jatis is the curse of 
India’s democracy. The conundrum is 
this: jatis embody a lot of interper- 
sonal trust and networks; at the same 
time jatis embody at least the poten- 
tial of distrust and conflict with other 
caste groups. Therefore it remains to 
be seen whether ‘segmented social 
capital’ is destructive for aggregate or 
inter-segmental social capital. 


ta problemcan be fixed inatypo- 
logy describing four types of social 
capital. 


Network ~ 
density 
within each 
segment 


Network density within 
the whole society 


A typology of network densities 


*Network density' should be 
read here as asynonym of social capi- 


tal. + signifies ‘comparatively high’ 


5. What we mean by ‘democratic perfor- 
mance’ is discussed in Blomkvist (1996). 


level of network density/social capi- 
tal, and ~ signifies ‘comparatively 
low’ level of network density/social 
capital. The typology describe four 
types of societies; for the sakeof sim- 
plicity and convenience I will here call 
them villages. These four villages can 
be described thus: 

Village 1: The different caste groups 
have a high degree of social capital 
(SC) within themselves, but very little 
trust and networks between the vart- 
ous castes. Village it: The different 
caste groups have a lot of trustand SC, 
. both within and between themselves. 
Villagen: The different caste groups 
neither have trust vis-a-vis their own 


caste not towards other castes. Village . 


IV: Inthis village we find comparatively 
little SC within the caste groups, but a 
comparatively high level of trust and 
networks between the differentcastes. 


F.. all acquainted with F.G. 
Bailey’s (1963) studies of Orissa in 
the 1950s and ' 60s: “Village l’ above 
closely resembles his village of 


Bisiparaand ‘Village I aboveis like. 


his Mohanpur. Presumably, it is Vil- 
lage ti that most people would like to 
live in and has the most beneficial 
effect on democratic performance. 


We may also assume that Village lr 


Is the worst. But whether Village I — 


`- probably the most Common sitüatiori ` 


in India - or Village Iv — probably 
quite unusual —is better for democracy 
and as a place to live is far from clear, 
neither from theory nor from common 
sense. This is the puzzle we are trying 
to research in our project on ‘Democ- 
racy and Social Capital’. 
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Political parties and - 
societal values 


SATISH SABERWAL 


Rethinking Institutions 


HOW we think of institutions is, or has 
to be, one element in how we think of 


the West. Tobe sure, all societies have. 


always had ‘institutions’ in the sense 
of relatively stable, continuing rela- 
tionships engaged in recurring activi- 
ties: without them there would be no 
society. The pre-colonial Indian rep- 
ertoire of institutions is familiar 
enough: family, village, caste order, 
bazaar, kingship and its apparatus of 
government, madarsa, temple, pil- 
grimage, trading firm, and so forth. 
"When we think of ‘institution 


| building’, however, it is seldom dir- 
. ected at strengthening this repertoire. 


Theconcernis with institutions whose 
idea, if nottheir specific form, comes 
fromthe West. Some time ago I wrote: 
‘A major aspect of what has been hap- 
pening in Indian political arenas is the 
interaction between elements from the 
Constitution and from the indigenous 
traditions and social structures. Impul- 
ses and purposes of variable intensity, 
arising out of ingrained meanings and 
motivations, work themselves out in 
frameworks arising out of the Consti- 
tution’ (Saberwal 1995:143). 

The form of the Constitution and 
constitutionalism are western inven- 


* Much in this essay is owed to Raju Damle, 
Mushiru] Hasan, Bishnu Mohapatra. and 
Sunanda Sen. The argument was shaped 
through a discussion at a workship on 
‘Re-thinking institutions: democratic politics 
in post-colonial India’, Centre for Political 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 22-23 
March 1996. 


tions. This is obvious, and it has impli- 
cations. Studying small-scale societ- 
ies—atribe, a village -anthropologists 
early in this century. discovered that 
their way of life is internally inte- 
grated. What an outsider may see as 
meaningless ritual often turns out, on | 
closer understanding, to be a key ele- 
ment in their political arrangements, 
exchange of things, constructional 
activities, or whatever. Malinowski's 
early excesses gave way, by the mid- 
century, to a more nuanced view: 
every society is indeed integrated, but 
usually it is a loose, messy kind of ` 
integration, compatible with a good 
deal of pushing and pulling—as people 
work their impulses out, through 
forms that have emerged, or otherwise 
become available, historically in their 


“societies. 


What began as a formulation for 
small-scale societies was seen to hold 
for larger societies too: these too have 
integration of this kind, though most 
people living incontemporary Europe 
or South Asia would notrecognize this * 
— just as the ordinary villager would 
not be conscious of the nature of “inte- 
gration’ inhercommunity. ' 

Following from this, I take it as 
an axiom that western institutions 
evolved in their home grounds in a 
certain milieu — integrated, shall we 
say, in that milieu — one that included 
certain disciplines and certain values. 
The maintenance of these institutions 
in their home areas takes.for granted 


that the associated disciplines and 
. values are being learnt as one grows 
up — at home, at play, in school. India 
today is peppered with universities 
whoseformal structures echo those of 
their European and American counter- 
parts. The quality of their perfor- 
mance, however, is different. Too 
often, and too easily, we slur over the 
difference, blaming it on the obvious 
material differences; we ignore the 
crucial issues of discipline and values. 
However, if you instal an institution 


to achieve the kinds of purposes it - 


subserves in the West, while the nec- 
essary discipline and values are miss- 
ing, the original purposes are unlikely 
to beachieved — though others such as 
patronage, employment, and social 
mobility may:well be realized. 


T his essay explores the values 
needed for sustaining political parties, 
as one kind of institution in the domain 
of democratic politics. After outlining 
some of my assumptions and terms 
used later, Ishall scan the range of polti- 
tical parties in 20th century Indian 
politics - and conclude that we have 


had serious difficulties with creating ` 


durable national level parties. This 
will lead to the question why this 
should have been so. I shall suggest 
that tbe difficulties lie at the level of 
values prevailing in the society. Liden- 
tify trust and mutual relatedness M- 
ustratively, but other values also are 
undoubtedly at play. In conclusion I 
return to some general issues. 
Politics, especially concerning 
asociety'score institutions and struc- 
tures of governance, is a matter of the 
greatest importance in a large scale 
society. How these mechanisms are 
run 1s critical, for this sets the terms for 
the conduct of.all kinds of other activi- 
ties — industry, scholarship, sports, or 


" whatever. This politics deals with the . 


instruments of powerin the most gen- 
eral sense, just as the Reserve Bank 


deals with the instruments of money 
in the most general sense. This poli- 


tics is, or can be, a society's prime 
mechanism for managing and bring- 


ing orderto its own presentand future. 

At the heart of political demo- 
cracy lies political competition. Atthe 
national level in India, only a very 


large operation can beacredible poli- 


tical competitor. Such an operation 
may spring even from transient emo- 
tions or stimuli, but only a large 
political organization can sustain 
such an operation. 


W. may distinguish between 





three principal forms of political orga- - 


nization which can participate in a 
large-scale polity: : 

1. A movement is sustained by a col- 
lective purpose, a shared vision, a 
charismatic leadership—or some com- 
bination thereof. The members' Jev- 
els of cómmitment and participation, 
and therefore their morale, are high. 
As between collective goals and per- 
sonalinterests, a movementthrives on 
subordinating the latterto the former. 
Movements are intrinsically episodic, 
being necessarily long on enthusiasm 
and shorton structure. l 

2. In orderto participate in and to man- 
age a society’s everyday political 
affairs, a political movement would 
have to turn itselfinto a durable politi- 
cal party. It has to routinize its activi- 
ties, and it does so by acquiring a 
bureaucratic structure:! a party sec- 
retariat with officials, committees, 
possibly internal elections, and so 
forth; though this routinization — like 
everything else —can be leavened with 
a continuing, renewing, sense of 
shared vision and purpose. 

3. A political party which controls a 
government, and therefore power, 
always runs the risk of turning into a 


WR 
]. ‘Structure’ refers, in this note, to a bureau- 
cratic apparatus; ‘organization’, to more var- 
ied political forms. - 


mafia: that is, into an organization 
devoted principally to its members’ 
personal gains in ways which are ille- 
gitimate and clandestine — not open, 
legitimate, and law-governed. This 
risk can be reduced only if the society, 
or its politica] class, knows how to 
catch those using their control over 
power inclandestine ways and to mete 
them deterrent punishment. People 
put up with kleptocracy at their own 
peril. 

Creating and maintaining an 
organization, and especially abureau- 
cratic structure, and mounting cam- 
paigns on a national scale, requires 
massive resources: resources by way 
of personal time, ideas and vision, 
public commitment, but also a great 
deal of money. The relative weight of 
these resources may vary from one 
organization to another. That isto say, 
the more an organization can com- 
mand of voluntary time and commit- 
ment, the less it would need money 
and vice versa. Building a national 
political party inacountry as large and 
diverse as ours is a task of awesome 
proportions. 


l. multi-party political settings, a 
political party is a voluntary associa- 
tion, notacommand organization like 
an army or a corporation (which 
would ordinarily command powerful 
sanctions for controlling its mem- 
bers). The party's bureaucratic struc- 
ture, whose members may well be 
salaried, can be only a very small frac- 
tion of a party's strength. The party 
has to be able to secure the support of 
large numbers outside this structure. 

The orderly functioning of vol- 
untary associations, and therefore of 
large-scale political parties, assumes 
the prior availability of a sense of 


2. Cadre-based parties may have powerful 
sanctions over their members. These used to 
be built around their comprehensive ideolo- 
gies, but the latter have been losing their hold. 
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mutual relatedness, and of realistic 
mutual trust — both in considerable 
measure. I say ‘realistic’ mutual trust 
in order to stress that the objects of 
such trust have to be trustworthy (see 
below): failing this, the feelings of 
trust will sour. Trust has to be a two- 
way street and it has to be backed by 
norms which are widely seen to be 
binding.” If this is granted, two propo- 
sitions may be advanced: 

A. The greater the sense of mutual 
relatedness, the less the energy and 
resources which need go into infight- 
ing within organizations and control 
thereof. | 

B. The greater the sense of realistic 
mutual trust, the more easily can an 
organization raise and use resources 
collectively. 


T. matter of trust needs comment, 
and I shall do so at the levels of inter- 
personal relattons, of a large organi- 
zation, and of a large-scale industrial 
society successively. 

|. For A to trust B, B has to be trustwor- 
thy, and vice versa. Both A and B have 
to play the game by rules that both 
understand, and both haveto know that 
the other will abide by them. (There is 
an assumption here, of course, that both 
A and B do share one set of rules for the 


game! The assumption cannot always 


be taken for granted.) 
2. For the working ofa large-scale vol- 
-untary association or political party, 
itis necessary forthis senseof mutual 
trust to be generalized: working on a 
large scale, on a voluntary basis, has 
to rest on the qualities of generalized 
trustand generalized trustworthiness. 
Thatisto say, (nearly) every member 
of the party has to be trustworthy so 
3. At the conference mentioned in note 1, I 
learned about the toregrounding of trust, 
social capital, and related concepts in current 
work concerning democracy and dcvelopment 
(Coleman 1990: Ch. 12, Putnam 1993, Mathur 


1996). Bishnu Mohapatra has advised me on 
this literature. 


Rethinking Institutions 


thatmost members may be abletotake 
it for granted that they can trust each 
other. We shall return to the question 
of trust. 

3. A key theme in the history of recent 
centuriesis that ofthe enlargement of 
scales of activities — commerce, 
manufacture, urban centres, travel — 
and of the range of possible relation- 


ships. This enlargement of scales is a. 


defining element of the industrial 
society; its other aspect is the vastly 
increased magnitudes of interdepen- 
dence, commonly between persons 
and groups who may have no face- 
to-facecontact whatever. In embarking 


. on ajourney by rail or air, the passen- 


gerreposes an enormous level of trust 
In al! those who manage railways or 
airways; in buying a medicine, like- 
wise in its manufacturer. Àn industrial 
society can function effectively, then, 
if it has mastered the skills of creating 
generalized trust, and trustworthiness, 
as values. Hence the importance of 
standards, of quality certification, and 
the like. Implicit in all this 1s a sensiti- 
vity to general norms, and to ruleof law. 


Ta importance of control: All 


societies, especially large and com- 
plex societies, are crucially dependent 
on their devices for social control. 
This is vital, fortrust and trustworthi- 
ness can endure only if failures of trust 
elicitacondignresponse. The state has 
to be a central agency for underwrit- 
ing these values in the larger social 
space. 

Since the state commands vast 
agencies of (legitimate) force, law 
courts, and administrative power, it is 
akey instrument forsocialcontrol. For 
that instrument to function responsi- 
bly, those who govern the state must 
themselves be accountable to the 
imperatives of social control. That is 
to say, their style and reputation must 
be such that they can be entrusted with 
power. 


If we look back on our experi- 
ence with politics and political parties 
over the twentieth century, we can 
find only two mobilizational formu- 
lae which have clicked nationally: 
|. The national movement: There has 
been only one case: Indian National 
Congress. During the colonial period, 
Its leadership controlled little by way 
of distributable material resources. 
The sense of humiliation at being sub- 
jugated was a major fact of life on 
which the national movement, from 
the late 19th century on, played to 
secure allegiance. With colonial 
power gone, the formula cannot be 
repeated; and, at feast since the mid- 
70s, as the Congress continued as the 


principal party of government, it. 


began to acquire the marks of a mafia. 
2. Religious identities: Muslim. 
League, Bhartiya Janata Party (and its 
associates). Their effectiveness has 
rested on digging up and activating the 
debris of history: that ofsymbolsinthe 
great religious traditions; and of past 
patterns of hurt, anxiety, and animo- 
sity, arising in myriad conquests, 
struggles, and domination in centuries 
past. The catch in this strategy is that 
itis inescapably divisive, and hostile 
to its ‘others’. It corrodes the sense of 
mutual trust and relatedness, espe- 
cially in relations with groups which 
itdefines as others; it corrodes the pre- 
conditions of a vigorous democratic 


polity. Hs 


O.. formulae have been tried, 
and these too may be seen in two 
groups. At the regional level, other- 
elements have been effective. A more 
or less revolutionary ideology, as with 
the communist parties in Kerala, West 
Bengal, and Tripura; caste and tribal 
identities; regional identities, reach- 
ing out to a linguistic community, 
sométimes through a religious tradi- 
tion(Akali Dal) orafilmstar'sfollow- 
ing (Telegu Desam initially). 


Then there are the coalitions. 
Janata Party in the wake of the Emer- 
gency (1977-79), National Front in 
the mid-80s, and currently the United 
Front (1996-), have tried to build coa- 
litions out of disparate, smaller con- 
stituents. Their rise to power has been 
switt; as swift the disintegration of the 
twoearlier efforts. National level coa- 
litions of such diverse constituents 
have possessed neither firm structure 
nor ideological glue. These were not, 
these could not be, stable. The lesson 
seems to be thata short-term issue may 
enable you to win one election — or at 
least to form a government; but you 
need a durable structure to stay the 
political course over time. 


l. sum, India has faced serious dif- 
ficulties in creating durable national 
political parties, properly so called, if 
we set aside the Congress asa special 
case. Why? 

We noted earlier some prerequi- 


sites for the viability of large scale’ 


political parties: a sense of mutual 
relatedness and that of mutual trust, 
indeed of generalized mutual trust. In 
India, historically, this sense of relat- 
edness and trust was concentrated 
within the family and jati — where the 
effectivesanctions forinternal control 
over members were located.^ It has 
been seen as a pattern of small-scale 
morality (Furer-Haimendorf 1967: 
117, 225 ff). In this setting, the lines 
of trust would be relatively short, 
compared with situations where con- 
ditions of open-ended trust have come 
to be realized more adequately. It 
will be noted that, in recent decades, 


4. There is rich evidence concerning the near- 
miracles wrought by mobilizing, and trans- 
forming, this resource for securing (relatively 
small-scale) political support, social mobility, 
institution-building, social reform, and com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise at a certain 
level. Saberwal 1995:'Ch. 2 explores the lim- 
its to which this mobilizational energy could 
be stretched. 


under pressure from the growing 
scales ofeconomic activity, mass me- 
dia, personal and social mobility and 
the like, this small-scale morality — 
and its underlying sanctions — have 
alsobeen giving way. 





N.. for a quality like trust in soci- 
ety, it is a question not of ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 


` but of ‘more’ or ‘less’. A measure of 


trust is involved every time you step 
outof your house orordertea in a shop. 
Itis simply that the more of trust that 
can realistically be taken for granted, 
the lower the costs of overcoming mis- 


trust in any activity. 


What happens where the lines of 
trust are short? One possible response 
is the following. In dealing with an 
unknown person A, B feels the need for 
an intermediary who knows A, or one 
who knows someone who knows A.... 
To establish a mutual relationship, A 
and B need mutual trust, but are unable 
to generate it bilaterally; they need an 
intermediary X who provides them 
mutual reassurance, who is able to 
guarantee their mutual good faith, as 
it were. X may be related to the two 
parties separately through such rela- 
tionships as kinship, long friendship, 
clientship, and so forth. This shortness 
of the lines of trust may account for 
what Morrison sees as an aspect of 
Indian society: the widespread need 
‘in innumerable interactions in Indian 
life [for] intermediaries..., particularly 
when the initiator is the socially infe- 
rior party’ (1972:327). Every society 
uses Intermediaries in some measure; 
the question is: how much? 

Theforegoing must notbe inter- 
preted in racist terms, such as that 
‘Indians are not trustworthy’: that is 
rubbish. The pointis that personal ori- 
entations, values, personality, and the 
like are powerfully shaped by the 
social structure in which persons grow 
up. Nearly everyoneinthe segrnented 
Indian society.used to live in small- 


scale social universes: family, jati, vil- 
lage. Such a milieu could reproduce 
itself only if its children were rou- 
tinely trainedto abide by narrow iden- 
tities and loyalties — and small-scale 
moralities. 

However, the society provided 
space for the renouncer too, who 
would transcend those small-scale 
universes — and correspondingly the 
Indian philosophical tradition has 
had transcendental moralities too. As 
is well-known, however, these latter 
have seldom commanded the agencies 
requisite for shaping the moralities 
operative in everyday life. Conse- 
quently, theirinfluence has tended to 
be slow and uncertain, being medi- 
ated, forexample, by a family or jati's 
particular guru at any time — and that 
could be very parochial indeed. 


T.. subsidiary questions may be 
noted, though I have space here only 
forshortanswers forthem. First, what 
about the Mughals? Surely the 
Mughal state was as large as anything 
Europe had, maybe even larger? The 
objection is well taken. The difficulty 
is that the Mughal regime was focused 
too sharply on its apparatus of revenue 
extraction and governance. The core 
nobility of Mughal India has been 


estimated at about 1,000 men. Under 


Akbar and his immediate successors, 
the sense of an expansive empire 
helped to retain loyalty to the emperor; 
but a sense of insecurity and mutual 
distrust between the emperor and his 
nobles grew by the late 1600s.? We 
may note too that the Mughal roots 
in India went back only to the 16th 


- century. Its founders had come from 
Central Asia, heirs to the Mongol con- 


quering traditions of Changez Khan 
and Timur. Their strength lay in the 


5. The issue is discussed at greater length in 
my India: The Roots of Crisis, 1986, pp. 42-4. 
where I review the evidence. I owe boththe sub- 
sidiary questions to Bishnu Mohapatra. 
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applying of force skillfully and in 
assembling an apparatus for govern- 
ing, not in the-kind of ideas and tradi- 
tions needed to devise institutions 
wherein myriad purposes might be 
advanced autonomously. 

The second question: howcana 
subcontinental society, such as con- 
temporary India, generate generalized 
trust? As Putnam demonstrates for 
Italy (1993: Ch. 5), the process is nec- 
essarily slow and long term, stretch- 
ing over generations and centuries. 
One small step would be that of mov- 
ing towards effective rule of law,° but 
we may not take this cavaliarly. We 
face here the assumptions of social 
existence and the imperative to recon- 
stitute our operative social logics. 
Tasks of this order need stamina. 


` 
N 


T. return to the enlargement of 
social scales: Independent India has 
had a lush profusion of all manner of 
associations, institutions and arenas 
in which to act. Many of these are con- 
ceived formally in the western mode 
but, whatever their charters, these 
have tended to suffer from two sets of 
weaknesses. On one side, these insti- 
tutions—even the most hallowed ones 
such as the Indian National Congress 
— have only a shallow grounding in 
Indianhistory, myth, psychology, and 
so forth: inescapably, since their mod- 
els came from the West. On the other, 
their personnel necessarily come from 
within Indian society. The more 
‘rooted’ they are in the soil, as it were, 
the greater theirengagement with the 
smaller scale moralities — call them 
*codes' which, as we have noted ear- 
lier, used to by and large prevail.’ 


6. l realize the enormous complexities of 
issues here. The Seminar issuc (434) October 
1995, on Rules and Laws, attended to them in 
a preliminary way; Saberwal and Sievers, 
1997, carries this consideration further. 


7. Professor Mushirul Hasan has pointed out 
that my analysis has ignored the vast social and 
political upsurge in India during the 20th 
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You get a multiplicity of these 
codes in these institutions, then, which 


_ spells anomic conditions:* not a con- 


dition-in which mutual trust can be 
expected to blossom easily. Linguistic 


cleavages — especially those around 


English — are one aspect of this situa- 
tion. Agencies for fostering codes that 
would hold over wide social spans 
have failed toemerge- or beeffective. 


T.. Congress, at least since the 
mid-70s, has survived notas an effec- 
tive political organization but as a 
forumofpersonal control by the leader. 
This needed enormous resources — 
secured by virtue of control over the 
apparatus of state, and the favours that 
could be shown. Much of this was nec- 
essarily clandestine. Its collections were 


century — an upsurge which may have had a 
symbiotic relationship with the national move- 
ment. Again, I have space only for brief com- 
ment. The social and political upsurge may, 
of course, not be underestimated, but does such 
upsurge, by itself, breed mutual trust? Under- 
lying trust is a confidence in each other, a 
stability of mutual expectations. To maintain 
sucha sense of stable expectations, amidst vast 
social upheavals, is inherently problematic. At 
one level, of course, the established pattern of 
expectations gets disrupted — has to be dis- 
rupted —radically. Amidst the upheaval, how- 
ever, to maintain a sense of reassurance, and 
a shared confidence in the future and in each 
other, needs exceptionally demanding skills 
of societal management. The availability of 
such skills, and their effective deployment, 
may not be taken for granted; and, in their 
absence, societal upheavals can breed a great 
deal of mutual distrust. 


The writings of V.T. Rajshekar of Bangalore, 
and Dalit Voice, the fortnightly he edits, 
illustrate the use of the printing press for broad- 
casting mistrust. Such processes have 
wide-ranging consequences, among them the 
impasse in the politics of Uttar Pradesh at the 
end of 1996: the various parties in the newly 
elected legislature were unable to trust each 
other enough to be able to enter a coalition 
which would form an elected government for 
the statc! 


8. This condenses an argument which has 
appeared atlength elsewhere, in my India: The 
Roots of Crisis, 1986: Ch. 2, andinitsenlarged 
edition, Roots of Crisis: Interpreting Contem- 
porary Indian Society, 1996: Ch. 3. 


in the suitcase and similar modes. A 
good many suitcases went into private 
closets. 

The question, then, is: how to 
build an alternate form of political 
orga-nization? One that is open, 
breeds generalized trust, raises funds 
transparently, and therefore would be 
durable? . 

I have argued that the quality of 
generalized trust is crucial for con- . 
structing large political organizations, 
which are necessarily voluntary asso- 
ciations. A similar argument could be 
mounted for institutions more gener- 
ally. [have also suggested that effec- 
tive rule of law may help advance this 
quality of generalized trust, though it 
would take a great deal more too. This 
kind of advocacy can seem wholly 
quixotic in contemporary India. Ata 
time when mistrust is al] too common 
— even within a family or a village — 
to speak of generalized trust may seem 
to bespeak a loss of contact with real- 
ity; similarly, to speak of effective rule 
of law, context-free rules, and the like 
in a society racked by hierarchy and 
segmentation. 


| are objections which must be 
taken seriously, and it is necessary to 
agree on some ground rules. In any 
situation, the viability of a specific 
proposal hastobe judged notonly abso- 
lutely, against some general ideas of 
viability, but also relatively, in rela- 
tionto whatalternatives are available. 

One advantage of locating trust 
as a key value is this: even if people 
have difficulty in trusting their imme- 
diate kin, neighbours, and so forth, 
there is a widespread awareness ofthe 
importance of trust in social existence. 
It has ready equivalents in Hindi/ 
Urdu/Punjabi — itbar, vishwas — and 
presumably in the other languages 
too. It may be possible to pick this ele- 
mentary kind of value, place it in a 
larger context by stressing the link 


between trust and trustworthiness, and 
lift it to the level of making it a gen- 
eral expectation. We should not jump 
into this precipitately; but if the basic 
idea seems reasonable and necessary, 
we could search for ways to promul- 
gate it. : 

similarly with effective rule of 
law, context-free rules and so on in a 
context of hierarchy and segmenta- 
tion. What we need is to establish clear 
points of reference — even if pursuing 
them means that we have to take col- 
lective U-turns, socially speaking. If 
general rules are inescapably impor- 
tant for our future, we have no option 
but to learn our way to procedures 
whereby we can get around, or over- 
ride, this hierarchy and segmentation. 


W. must recognize that at the end 


of the 20th century, it is only societ- 
ies which learn the skills requisite for 
restructuring themselves consciously, 
repeatedly, that will retain the auto- 
nomy requisiteeven for making suchan 
attempt at all. The others will become 
banana republics, large or small. Soci- 
eties can learn the skills requisite for 


restructuring themselves. The most 


spectacularexample, here, is contem- 
porary Europe. Within this century, its 
internal antagonisms and conflicts 
provided occasions for two world 
wars. That was barely two generations 
ago. Currently, the continent is in pro- 
cess of political unification into a fed- 
eral structure. The various national 
entities are dovetailing parts of their 
sovereignty with institutions of federal 
Europe. The scope of this reconstruc- 
tioniscomprehensive, not limitedtothe 
market: it includes education, human 
rights, animal husbandry, and a great 
dealelse. 
Onone side, this reconstruction 


relies on the legal tradition; all Europe ` 


is inheritor of the same Roman legal 
tradition. Confidence inthe capacity of 


that legal tradition to mediate between ~- 


' trust each other — 


national and federal laws and institu- 
tions in the future has been an impor- 
tantelement inenabling Europeans to 
despite their all too 
recent history. On the other side, this 
reconstruction is scarcely an act of 
God. This seemingly dramatic change 
of course for Europe is in fact the slow 
culmination of initiatives taken, and 
persisted in, by visionaries like Jean 
Monnet over the decades — since the 
second War, and indeed much before 
then. 


T. sum up, then, the important 
thing, I would submit, isto think about 
directions we oughtto take, regardless 
of how quixotic these may seem. If our 
direction, and goals, are picked stra- 
tegically, and pursued relentlessly, 
what may seem impossible,at one 
point may beginto look only difficult 
soon thereafter. 
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. Gaddarrembodying 


‘many institutions 


KANCHA 


Rethinking Institutions 


ILALAH 


INSTITUTIONS are an integral part 
of human life. Humans constructcivil 
societal relations through a continu- 
ous process of struggle with nature, 
with other human beings, and with 
their own selves. These in turn recast 


themselves as institutions—beginning . 


with the family, and slowly expand- 
ing to other spheres — civil, political, 
economic and juridical. 

Unlike other societies, India 
consists of acomplicated set of caste- 
class socio-political institutional 
structures which have engendered 
unprecedented human inequality, 
control and exploitation. All efforts to 
transform the system in an egalitarian 
direction have had to contend with the 
twin structures of caste and class. 

Gaddar, the famous poet, singer 
and performer is a good example of a 
man who embodies many 'institu- 


tions' in his struggle to reshape the 
very structure of Indian caste/class ins- 
titutions. On 6 April 1997, he was shot at 
his residence by suspected police agents. 
Miraculously hesurvived. 

"Why did a democratic state — 
through its armed agency, the police, ` 
allegedly attemptto shoot him down? 
It would not be an exaggeration to 
argue thatif Russia produced a Gorky, 
China a Lu Hsun, India has produced 
a Gaddar. Of course, there is one sig- 
nificant difference between Gorky, 
Lu Hsunand Gaddar. Both Gorky and 
Lu Hsun wrote novels and short sto- 
ries and became universally known 
writers. Gaddar became a great liter- 
ary and cultural figure by writing 
songs, and by singing and performing. 
Thousands of illiterate, semi-literate 
masses and intellectuals of all hues 
throng to listen to him. The popular 


press in Andhra has acknowledged 
him, not only as a great creative mind, 
ora ‘steel body’ which withstood bul- 
lets, but as aman of melodious voice. 

Gaddar began to compose songs, 
sing and perform when he was barely 
15 years old (he is now 50). Hé went 
through many twists and tums ideologi- 
cally. As achild born in a Dalit (Mala) 
family, he worked as a child labourer 
and became an Ambedkarite. While a 
studentofengineering at Osmania Uni- 
versity, he was attracted to Marxismand 
Maoism. He wrote hundreds of songs 
that broughtthe dalitbahujan, working 
class and women’s life into literary 
texts. Through his writing the song 
became a literary weapon. 


U. the influence of a ‘caste- 
blind’ Indian Marxism itonce appeared 
that he had moved away from 
Ambedkarism. However, his songs 
retained the connecting thread between 
caste and class exploitation. An early 
song that won the hearts of Telugu 
society was written around the life 
experience of his mother. ‘O mother 
Lachumamma, yourblouse is torn, your 
hair is soiled, your sari is torn, you have 
no money to buy new ones. Even in that 
condition what have you done? You 
planted saplings walking backwards 
likeabullinorderto produce food from 
the mud.’ 

He educated the rural masses 
abouttheirinnate self, theircreativity 
and the inhuman exploitation to which 
they are subjected by writing songs, 
singing and performing. It was no 
accident that Gorky’s most popular 
novel is about the mother’s role in 
revolution. Gaddar’s most popular 
song 1s also about a Dalit mother’s role 
in the production of wealth and in sus- 
taining the socio-political institutions 
ofindia. 

Gaddaruseda powerful song by 
another Dalit poet, Guda Anjaiah to 
educate the village poor masses about 


their class/caste self. When Gaddar 


sings ‘Ea Vuru Manadira' , (this vil- 


lage is ours);hundreds and thousands 
of people join in procession, singing 
in chorus. In the popular psyche this 
song is most associated with Gaddar 
as he uses it to explain his ideology. 
He constructs tbe producing castes 
and classes as 'matti chetulu' (the 
hands that turn mud into food). The 
song constructs the working class/ 
caste self in terms of ‘we’ not ‘I’ - the 
village is ours, the wada is ours, the 
cart is ours, and the bulls that draw the 
cart are ours. It goes on to challenge 
the institution of landlordism — Who 


is this dora? Why should heexploitus - 


and humiliate us? 

Typically, Gaddar's perfor- 
mances start with a ‘red salute to mar- 
tyrs'. From the mid-70s to the mid-80s, 
Gaddar wrote many songs about the 
martyrs who laid down their lives in 
the cause of social change. He uses the 
basic dalitbahujan language, idiom and 
symbolismby completely transforming 
the linguistic structure of literar 
Telugu. | i 


B... Gaddar emerged on the 
revolutionary Telugu literary scene, 
most writers belonged to the upper 
caste/middle class and landlord back- 
ground. Their Telugu was rooted in 
sanskrit while Gaddar's writings 
draw upon the linguistic structures, 
idioms, proverbs and euphemisms of 
the illiterate, productive masses —that 
too of a Telangana dialect which finds 


no place in written texts. Gaddar, thus, . 


was the first organic Telengana intel- 
lectual who established a link between 


the producing masses and the literary 
text and, of course, that text estab- - 


lished a link between the masses and 
higher educational institutions. 

Even before Gaddar, powerful 
poets like Joshua had established a 
reputation in the Telugu literary field. 
But Gaddar used the song form to 


communicate to the masses a vision of 
restructuring the institutions of fam- 
ily, private property, civil society and 
the state. Symbols, normally consid- 
ered as negative in the Hindu-brahmi- 
nical tradition, figure as the most 
positive ones in his poetry. 
Post-Mandal, Gaddar began to 
rework his literary frame from aclass 
centered discourse to a caste centred 
one. With this shift, Gaddar began to 
acquire a mass basebeyond the ambit 
of Marxist-Leninst organizations. 
With every passing year he made an 
increasing impact at the festive 
Ambedkar Jayanti celebrations. 
Whule the state resisted his presence 


- in state organised functions, the dalit 


masses, including those who dis- 
agreed with his Marxism, welcomed 
Gaddar. He was now seen as an icon 
of dalitbahujan masses. Gradually his 
influence spread to cinema and 
through it, his image, language and 
songs became part of the middle class. 

‘Earlier, Gaddar had been a 


_convener of the Jana Natya Mandali, 


a cultural organization. Slowly, he 
himself became an institution, a cul- 
tural symbol of social change. This 
provided a new impetus to-his song 
writing and he began to reach out to 
various social sections through new 
platforms. 


Tas shift becomes clear in his 
famous song, 'Arun Shourigo neeku 
aakali bademeruka' (O Arun Shourie, 
what do you know about the pangs of 
hunger). Though a reply to Arun 
Shourie's attack on Ambedkar, it cov- 
ers the entire gamut of antagonistic 
relations between unproductive 
Brahmins and productive dalibahu- 
jans. He writes, ‘nallani regallalo 
nethurithanameste’ (we fertilize the 
black soil with our blood) and that 
takes birth as nethuru gulabi (blood 
rose). He shows how that red rose ts 
taken away fora brahmincal pooja by 
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pushing away the Dalits who grow it. 
He then says, ‘poojakada nuvvunte 
bajakada momuntam' (while you will 
be at the pooja, we will be playing 
drums outside thetemple). He informs 
the movements and the people that 
brahminismisinvariably Kautilyanin 
character. 
In another song he writes, 


"bapanoni nethi tene busina kathi- 


(Ihe head of Brahmin is a honey 
coated knife). The shift to Ambed- 
karism is clear. The state, the ruling 
castes (Kamma, Reddy and Vellama) 
and the Brahmins in the bureaucracy 
increasingly began to feel insecure 
with this shift. Their insecurity deep- 
ened after NTR's death, for should 
Gaddar enter electoral politics, given 
his popularity, a totally new alignment 
of forces could take place. | 
Thisisbecause, giventherevolu- 
tionary traditions in Andhra Pradesh, 
the dalitbahujans here, unliketheircom- 
patriots in north India are far more 
politicised. Further, there exists a new 
social base of organic intellectuals to 
rework institutional relationships. 


I. the post-Mandal period, Andhra 


Pradesh began to restructure its 
politico-administrative institutions 
from village panchayats upwards. 
Gradually, the dalibahujans (SC, ST, 
OBCs) entered into all these institu- 
tions. Reservations had been made 
effective by the TDP. Today, about 60 
per cent of the positions in gram 
panchayats, mandals and zillla pari- 
shads, and even the state cabinet are 
occupied by the SC, ST, OBCs. When 
NTR headed the TDP, the dalitbahujan 
political leaders respected and followed 
him. Subsequently, the individuals 
who entered these institutions through 
reservations began a search for an 
acceptable Dalit leader. In the 1995 
elections, they unsuccessfully pinned 
their faith in Kanshi Ram's experi- 
ment. Today, the only name known 
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from village to village is that of 
Gaddar. His association with the 
Ambedkarite movement and thought 
raised new hopes. In other words, 
institutions in the process of being 
‘dalitized’ actively sought a shift in 
power from Kammas to dalitbahu- 
jans. Gaddar was the only one with the 
requisite goodwill, popularity and 


understanding who could change the - 
" caste-class structures; hence, they 


begantolookuptohim. 


G. beyond his role as poet, 
singerand performer, Gaddar recently 
tried to forge a unity between the 
Madigas and Malas (two major Dalit 
communities of A.P.). They were on 


the verge of a split, breaking the bloc 


formation of Dalit communities. He 
not only wrote a song, ‘yeyyiria 
dandorei' (beat the drum, beat), but 
also became the convener of a forum 


~ whichreflected the spirit of 'dividethe- 


booty (of reservation) and unite at the 
socio-political plane’. This was a turn- 
ing point in his life. He became asteel 
bridge, a new rallying point between 
the divided communities. 

The Dalit movement had pro- 
duced a number of organic intellectu- 
als by the time the Mandal.struggle 
began in the 1990s. These intellectu- 
als re-examined the negative/positive 
cultural ethos and the associated eco- 
nomic structures. They realised that 
in the new struggle of identities, the 
dalitbahujan family, wada, caste asso- 
ciations could provide cultural reso- 
urces torun the institution of state and 
civil society. Gaddar’ s songs began to 
influence this process. 

For all organic Dalit thinkers, 
administrators, writers and artists, the 
space that Gaddar came to occupy in 
the institutions of mass communica- 
tion — the press, TV and radio — was 
itself a source of encouragement. No 
poet, singer, performer or actor from 
a Dalit background had so far man- 


l 


aged an effective entry into the institu- 
tions of communication. He, thus, broke 
through many historical barriers. More 
than a by-line, on several occasions he 
occupied the front pages. This does not 
reflect the generosity of the press, but 
Gaddar’s saleable image; he is adarling 
of the masses. He creates an emotional 
wave in the audience when he appears 
in a shepherd’s costume with rows of 
small bells attached to his ankles. 
Gaddar's appearance in these.media 
channels increased their sales. 

With his songs, Gaddarovertime 
became a rallying point for the rights - 
of the Telengana region. There is a his- 
torical nexus between Telanganaback- 
wardness, regional exploitation and 
extremist movements in the region. 
Whilethecoastal areaand Rayalaseema 
wereruledby the British, the Telengana 
region was ruled by the Nizam. He had 
created some feudal institutions, but 
they did notleadto any developmentfor 
the people. In the 1950s, Telengana’s 
chronic backwardness ex pressed itself 
in the form of an armed struggle. Later, 
it provided a fertile ground for the 
Naxalite movement. Telengana’ s back- 
wardness was a breeding ground of © 
struggles, repression, killings and 
counter-killings of political activists 
and police. 


Gaa wrote many songs about 
Telengana and became a centre of 
people’s mobilization. ‘Nannu ganna 
na Telengana; Telengana' (This 
Telengana which gave birth to me) 
portrayed the Telengana situation in 
abriliant ballad form. A month before 
he was shot, Gaddar performed at 
Bhongir, a town near Hyderabad; 
50,000 people thronged the school 
ground to hear him. Gaddar saw the 
close relationship between backward- 
ness and encounter killings, as also the 
killings of police personnelin the vio- 
lence and counter-violence. Unlike 
the average member of the People's 


War Group (PWG), Gaddar felt deep! y 
hurt by any killings. 

It is in such an environmentthat 
he campaigned against encounter kill- 
ings. He went around and ‘seized’ the 
dead bodies of persons killed in encoun- 
ters. The police agencies, of course, 
were incensed, as they felt that he was 
not sufficiently against the ‘blast kill- 
ings’ of police personnel. Gaddar’ seff- 
orts in the field of human rights created 
major problems for the state. His emo- 
tional involvement with the issue of 
encounter deaths began with the killing 


of the city PWG leader, a person whom *. H.. T E 
l is songs critique all existing ins- 


he had introduced to the party. On this 
occasion, he ran into the Assembly 


building and into the High Courtwear- - 


ing his costume creating a sensation. 
He was arrested in the first week of Feb- 


ruary 1997. The Dalit-Ambedkarite - 


organizations, the Bahujan Republi- 
can Party, the Dalit welfare associa- 


tions took on the responsibility for his . 


unconditionalrelease. Withina week of 


his arrest he was freed. On his release 


from jail, he became the convener of a 
committee against encounter killings. 
For him 1997 thus became a year of 
mass activity culminating i in his facing 
bullets. 


S uch a situation is uncommon. 
Gaddar's juggling of different roles has 
keetthe state apparatusontenter-hooks. 
Chandrababu Naidu, who succeeded in 
driving out his father-in-law, senses a 
new danger in Gaddar' s growing popu- 
larity. But more important, the ruling 
caste-classes (Kamma, Reddy, Velama 
Jandlords, industrialists and business- 
men) see a major threat in this Dalit 
icon ofartand literature, who may well 
becomea politicalleaderusingthe vote, 
notbullets,to capture power. 

Gaddar stands out as a unique 
example of a person from the literary 
and cultural field whoinfluénced both 
civil society and state institutions. For 
" him the family, caste wadas, villages 


and cities are centres of production 


relations. His theoretical discourse 


that matti chetulu (the hands that turn . 


mud into food) are the source of all 


. production and social existence com- 


bines Marxism and Ambedkarism to 


: show how the matti manushulu (the 


human beings who have constant inte- 


raction with ‘soil and nature.— SC, ST, 
" OBCS) have no self of their own; that 


they are alienated from their very being 
through institutions such as caste, class, 
patriarchy and the state. 


A 
^" 


titutions. For him family is a inogoni 
rajyam (man's kingdom), caste is a 


. Brahmin rajyam (kingdom of Brah- 


mins) and the state is an agrakula 
dopidi rajvam (upper caste exploita- 
tion kingdom). In all these structures, 


‘power relations are moulded so as to 


serve thé interests of the strong. 
Mogollanollallo beédilai kaleto- 
llam (we, women burn as cigars, in the 
mouths of men), nindu amasanaadu 
'O' Lachagummadi, Aada pilla putti- 


-naadi ‘O’ Lachagummadi (if a girl is 
'born on a no-moon day, the mother is 


forced to throw her away): in all his 
songs about women, the institution of 
théfamily comesunderattack. He then 
attacks the caste system arguing that 


Dalit lives are not only matti batukulu 


(the lives that live in soil) but they are 
yetti batukulu ( bonded lives) as well. 
Through his rhythmic constructions 
he critiques the institution of family, 


caste, bonded labour, child labour and 


unpaid female labour. For him these 
labour processes, instead of being 
creative, self-energising and self-lib- 
erating are self-enslaving. Gaddar, 
however, perceives the state as the 
central institution which shapes and 
moulds other institutions. Itis not sur- 
prising that many of his songs focus 
on the state and capture of state power. 

Gaddar’s theorization relates 
every form of exploitation to imperi- 


alism. Of his many songs about impe- 
rialism, arecent one on the emergence 
of America as the unipolar power has 


acquired the status of a classic. He, 


sings, “Look at that side, the Ameri- 
can is coming. Early morning he is 
coming in the form of toothpaste, in 
theafternoon he is coming in the form 


- of coca-cola and in the evening in the 
form of rum and whiskey. To control 


our consciousness, he lives with us in 


. theform of Star TV.' In this narrative 
he posits that the struggle between the 


Indian nation and American imperi- 
alism is taking the form of a struggle 
between 'coca-cola and kobbari 
baondam'. 

Through his songs he explains 
the process of day-to-day exploitation 
and how itis linked to imperialism. He 
relates the links between the house- 
hold and the state institutional appa- 
ratus to the process of globalization. 
He exhorts that political battles need 
to be waged against these structures, 
institutions and ideologies. 





N.. in his 50th year, Gaddar has 
experiencedafullcircleoflife: untouch- 
ability, child labour, discrimination in 
school and college, in employment (he 
worked as a clerk in a bank for nearly 
seven years), life in jail, being under- 
ground, and finally, the taste of bullets. 
Of course, it is the excitement of 
conscientising the masses through an 


unusual engagement which is his 


unique experience. However, Gaddar 
has not allowed such an engagement 
with the masses to turn sentimental, 


‘prefering a dialectical relationship of 


study, struggle andcriticism ratherthan 
blind faith. Instead of bullets killing 
him, he has kilied them. Though one 
bullet is still lodged in his ‘steel body’, 
it has notdeterred him from writing bet- 
ter songs and singing with greater 
vigour for the liberation of the toiling, 
exploited dalitbahujan masses of our 
country. 
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. University under siege 


KULDEEP MATHUR 
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LIBERALIZATION of oureconomic - 


policy framework has led to a strange 
turn of events for higher education'in 
the country. Financial assistance from 
the state is being progressively reduced 
and the universities and colleges are 
now being asked to supplement their 
requirements through their own fund- 
ing sources. This policy change has 
become more marked in recent years; 
and the next five year plan is likely to 


. spellthecrisisawaiting theuniversities 


ineven sharper detail. 

The threat of government limit- 
ing its flow of funds, however, raises 
several questions about the nature of 
governance in our universities and 
their capacity to respond to the emerg- 
ing situation. The issues revolve 


around an optimal use of resources 


currently available and the relevance 


of education to the needs of the 


economy and market. The mood is 
one of introspection. In a way, this 1s 
healthy. Itshould stimulate thinking and 
shake us from a sense of complacency 
induced by oft-repeated statements 
such as the one that India has built up 
one of the largest scientific and techni- 
cal manpowerresource in the world. 
This mood of introspection has 
generated concern about the capacity 
of our institutional management sys- 
tem to respond to the changed envi- 
ronment. There is a strident demand 
for universities to be more account- 
able and become better instruments to 
serve the needs of the economy by 
supplying qualified manpower and 
‘useful’ research. Further, that the col- 
legial processes of democracy should 
yield to moreefficient and stronger cor- 


porate management practices. It is l 


argued that the quest for institutional 
‘continuity and even survival implies 
' that the universities cannot escape the 
need to change in response to external 
pressures and funding opportunities. 
Traditionally, scholars have 
long held the view that the nature of 
their work is such that interests are 
best pursued when the university 
enjoys autonomy from the state and 
the individual from the university, and 
when the university is self-governed 
by the community of scholars: The 
community of scholars has also main- 


tained that its primary role is one of 


being a social critic, and that this can 
be played out well only when its 
autonomy 1s protected. This vigo- 


rous assertion of individual autonomy: 


has usually been at the centre of the 
popular imagery of scholars and 
universities. ' 


I. autonomy from the state consti- 
tutes one part of the ideal then self- 
government by scholars makes for the 
other. At the core of this idea lies the 
notion of participatory democracy. 
The presumption is that discussion 
leads to consensus on matters con- 
cerning departmental or university 
affairs because all scholars share simi- 
lar values and aspirations and have the 
interest of the institution uppermost 
in their minds. Given mutual regard, 
respect for knowledge and speciali- 
zation, there is no room for hierarchy. 
Another favoured notion that forms 
part of this thinking is that initiative 
on all academic matters should lie 
with the faculty. 
Ideals, however, rarely repre- 
sent reality. We all need to reflect on 
how Indian universities actually func- 
tion. The question as to what consti- 
tutes autonomy is deeply contentious. 
Academics have responded to various 
demands of society as mediated by gov- 
ernment. They had to do so because 


governmenthas been the majorsource 
of finance for universities. This does 
notnecessarily imply that he who pays 
the piper calls the tune, but it does 
mean that universities have been and 
continue to be vulnerable to state 
demands. These have ranged from 


academic matters to personnel poli- 


cies regarding recruitment, salary and 


promotion. When allocating funds,’ 


the UGC( University Grants Commis- 
sion)often gives detailed advice about 
the closure or protection of individual 
courses, subjects, or departments and 
asks for action.to initiate new ones. 
This process of funding also provides 
ample opportunities for bargaining, 
since the financial support received 
depends on the negotiating skills of 
the university, its political influénce 
andavailability of funds. 


such advice or bargaining, toge- 


ther with financial allocations, was by 
and large acceptable to the universities. 
Dust was raised only if there was suspi- 
cion of political bias. Thus, in return for 
full funding from government, univer- 
sities did not object to a minor erosion 
of their autonomy because the frame- 
work of interaction was still cast in the 
traditional mould. The liberalization 
policies tendnotonly tocurb state fund- 
ing but also subvert the very parameters 
of discussion. Theemerging conception 
regarding universities ts far more ins- 
trumental: that they are essentially 
institutions to equip students for jobs 
and that research should focus on prob- 
lems of practical value to the economy 
and society. . 


A. arecent meeting, a state educa- : 


tion secretary speaking to college 
principals posed the issue thus: ‘When 
a baniya gives you Rs 20, he questions 
you on how it is spent. How can you 
grudge the government wanting to 
know the same when it gives auniver- 
sity 120 million rupees?' Herein lies 
the greatest challenge to the traditional 


notions of autonomy. Unfortunately, 
there ts little scholarly debate on this 
issue. 

One possible reason why sucha 
debate has not acquired an intensity 
may partly be due to the way academ- 
ics understand and practice autonomy. 
The professional demands on aca- 
demics have been growing in the past 
few decades. National and interna- 
tional agencies need expertise for jobs 
other than teaching and conventional 
research. Roles in consultancy and 
advocacy services have multiplied. 
The-time required for these jobs does 
not necessarily match university cal- 
endars, nor can it be contained within 
them. The faculty often tends to fulfil 
these requirements by staying away 
fromtheuniversity. 


I nrecent years, particularly after thc 
move towards liberalization, the 
scope and activities of international 
agencies has considerably increased 
within the country. For many academ- 
ics this has opened up new opportu- 
nities, such as assignments which are 
financially attractive and provide 
- challenges’ hitherto not available to 
many of our colleagues. In addition. 


these assignments usually relate to the 


-policy arena where the contribution 


expectedis oneof supportand legitimi- 
zation. A social critic rarely finds 
place in this new dispensation and 
may well perceive himself/herself iso- 
lated. The university system is not 
only being polarized into the well- 
known categories of 'cosmopolitans' 
and ‘locals’; thereisafearthat ‘critical’ 
academic work not directly related to 
present-day problems is likely to lose 
support in this re-conceptualization of 
the relevance of universities. 

Such a division also creates a 
fuzzy view of autonomy. The high-fli- 
ersconceive their role ina ‘largerthan 
university’ perspective and aspire to 
gain recognition in an international 
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arena where their research and spe- 


cialization would bring visibility and 
money. They would rather do without 
command orcontrol of departments or 
universities and would like to see 
themselves as ‘self-employed’, albeit 
with a steady salary. They read auto- 
nomy asfreedomto pursue this self-per- 
ceived role. Opening up the economy 
has increased opportunities for these 
academics who are both articulate and 
visible. The scientists and technolo- 
gists among them are flying even 
higher. Not surprisingly, they all 
choose to be quiet when the traditional 
role of universities is challenged. On 


the other hand, for the mass of aca- 


demics and universities, autonomy 
has little meaning. What they want is 
more finances, better infrastructure 
facilities and so on. 


T.. concept of autonomy has thus 
failed to build a community among 
scholars and this has impacted on 
another traditional notion, that of self- 
governance. Universities function 
with a large committee system that 
seeks to involve the largest number of 
academics in decision-making. Start- 
ing from anexecutive committee pre- 
sided over by the Vice-Chancellor, 
there are several layers ending with 
departmental committees which con- 
sist of the entire faculty. Inthe pasttwo 
decades, the idea of a permanent head 
of department has been dispensed with 
to expand participation. A chairperson 
is appointed for two or three years and 
this position rotates among professors, 
and in some cases includes readers. 
Such a system of governance 
through endless committees domi- 
nated by routine business is slow and 
time consuming. Rotation of chair- 
personships may enlarge participation 
but constrains strong leadership. Aca- 


- demics lose interest and prefer to use 


their tirie more fruitfully: those who 
continue to work on committees are 
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considered anotch lowerin academic 
ranking and get little recognition for 


their efforts towards institutional | 


governance. 

The result is that despite an under- 
lying notion that academics are best 
suited to govern themselves, few aca- 
demics willingly devote themselves to 
this endeavour, and those who do are 
often unable to create the kind of con- 
sensus required. Whenconfronted with 
hard choices, social traps of casteism, 


regionalism and so on make it difficult ` 


toachieve thatelusive ideal of scholarly 
consensus. Inasystem thats still influ- 


enced by a feudal culture, loyalties . 


crystallize around individuals. Narrow 


-self-interests are pursued as depart- 


ments, courses or research projects 


struggle for survival; more often than . 


notacademics are unaware of the reali- 
ties pressing in on the institution from 
theoutside. a ; N 
Insome ways, and thismay sound 
somewhat harsh, institutional loyatity ' 


isatadiscount. Self-governance makes . 


demands on the faculty's time. Edu- 
cational institutions or research ins- 
titutions where consent is the basis of 
governance, require a special effort to 


build loyalty over a sustained period. : 


For-this academics must come toge- 
ther to put forward an institutional 
Vision. Consent and vision cannot be 
taken for granted and relegated to. the 


 back-burner. 


U nder such circumstances, pro- 


posals for change do not elicit quick . 


response. If put forward by a central 
management team, they need to have: 
wide acceptability. This acceptability 


_ iselusive if the faculty does not effec- 


tively participate in the committee set 
up. If self-governance is acore value, 
which it should be, then academics 
have to re-examine their roles in insti- 
tutions and be more assertive as a 
group in participatory decision-mak- 
ing. ‘Locals’ participating and 'cos- 


mopolitans’ cribbing once decisions 
are taken cannot any longer help uni- 
versities sustain themselves. 

The time has come to take a seri- 
ous look atthe functioning of ouruni- 
versity system. Liberalization and 
financial stringency, together with an 
increasing number knocking at the 
door for admissions to universities, 


are deepening thé crisis. Institutions 
` without even the basic infrastructure 


have multiplied. They are neither able 
to prepare students forthe world of work 
nor imbibe in them the values of good 
citizenship. Neither the students nor s 
ociety see in them much relevance. 
There are other institutions which are 


` market friendly, having established 
clear professional linkages. They are 


able.to attract resources and are becom- 
ing increasingly independentof g govern- 
ment financing. Faculty accouritability 


_ isassuredthroughtheutility of product- 


oriented students and problem-solving. 
research. — 


G overnment funding which was 
largely open- ended, provided opportu- 
nities to the faculty to take the initiative 
in designing courses or in conduct- 


ing research that reflected the needs 


of social enquiry as perceived by it. 
Accountability was geared toward 


expansion and generation of know- 


ledge and this endeavour was regulated 
by the community of scholars. That is 


. why the concept of self-governance was 
. soimportant. 


- Unfortunately, this seems to be 


_ breaking down not only with the 
changes initiated by the liberal agenda, 


but also with the remarkable social 
transformation of society in the years 
after independence. Herein liesthechal- - 


lenge. Surely, mere professionaliza- 


tion of university management 1s not 
the complete answer. The concepts of 


. autonomy and self-governance have 
‘to be rethought in face of a shrinking 


institutional loyalty. 


Ensuring sustainability 


AMULYA KUMAR N.REDDY 


s 


Few of our academic institutions 
have been able to evolve and institu- 
tionalize systems of healthy function- 
ing. It is not surprising thai most of 
them, after an initial spurt of creativ- 
ity, run into problems of goal specifi- 
cation, insufficiency of resources, loss 
of impetus and conflicts between staff, 
leadership crisis, and so on. 

Professor Reddy, founder Direc- 
tor of the Bangalore based Interna- 
tional Energy Initiative (IEI) prepared 
an internal memorandum on the phi- 
losophy of the institute. We present 
below excerpts from the larger docu- 
ment outlining basic principles our 
educational/research initiatives can 
learnfrom. 


EVERY organization that aspires to 
be an institution must interact pro- 
ductively with the environment within 


whichitfunctions.In the caseofanon-- 


governmental organization (NGO) 
such as IEI, these interactions con- 
sist of flows of inputs from the envi- 
ronment to the NGO — in the form of 
objectives, funds, human resources, 
knowledge, experience, values, para- 
digms—and flows of outputs from the 
NGO to the environment — in the form 
of information, training materials, 
trainers and trained human resources, 

analysis and new understanding, para- 


digm-shifting advocacy, and action-: 


oriented dissemination of hardware 
and software. IEI's relevant environ- 
ment consists of all of those bodies 


that provide its inputs and utilize its 
outputs. 

IEI' s objectives arise out of this 
interaction with the environment. In 
turn, the environment monitors and 
implements adherence to these objec- 
tives. This means that IEI will receive 


. Support as long as it sustains the deli- 


very of outputs consistent with its 
objectives. For IEI, this is what being 
accountable means. If IEI stops deli- 
vering the desired outputs, then inflow 
of critical inputs from the environment 
to EI will likely decrease oreven stop. 
It follows that IEI must earn its 
‘survival’ inputs by sustaining the deli- 
very of outputs of relevance to the 


environment. As a core value of IEI, 


relevance is determined by the qual- 
ity of information, training, analysis, 
advocacy and action. Relevance is 
inevitably, intimately and inextrica- 
bly dependent upon excellence in 
these activities of information, train- 
ing, analysis, advocacy and action. 
Excellence is a necessary condition 
for relevance. IEI has to earn its inputs 
with both relevance and excellence. 
Toachieve this, IEI must put into 
place internal mechanisms that trans- 
form broad objectives into strategic 
visions; grand visions into specific 
programmes; and concrete progra- 
mmes into discrete projects. Mecha- 
nisms are also required for internal 
monitoring of the match or mis-match 
between progress and objectives. 
Above all, there must be a balanced 
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emphasis on both excellence and rel- 
evance — diminished concern for 
excellence undermines relevance, and 
a neglect of relevance invites neglect 
fromthe environment. 


N on-routine objectives for which 
there are no tried and tested recipes 
(for example, IEI’s objective of the 
promotion of the effcient production 
and use of energy for sustainable deve- 
lopment), require the encouragement 
of creativity. IEI achieves this through 


the practice of participatory self- 


governance. 

IEI has two channels of interna! 
governance: 
1) activity governance involving the 
Board, the President (qua Activity 
Leader), Directors of REP s, activity 
implementors, etc., 
2) administrative governance involv- 
ing the Board, the President (qua 
Chief Executive Officer), the Direc- 
tors ofthe IEI' s andthe staff. 

Of course, to the extent that 


activity and administrative matters 


overlap, these two channels of inter- 
nal governance are in constant inter- 
play. 

IE] must also address the issue of 
financial viability —how it secures its 
funds and survives as an institution. 
Attention here focuses on the extent 
to which IEI should strive for financial 
self-suffciency. One extreme — zero 
self-sufficiency — leaves IEI totally 


‘dependent on its funders. These 


donors are bound to get nervous that 
they are making an open-ended com- 


mitment. The other extreme — com-: 
_ plete self-sufficiency — leaves IEI 


totally cut off from the signals of the 
funders and drives it to revenue- 
producing activities at the expense of 
the public service fun-ction it is com- 


` mitted to carry out. IEI must steer clear 
of both of these dangers — being sur- . 


vival-driven and not being demand- 
driven atall. 


Rethinking Institutións 


Clearly, IEI must achieve a rea- 


sonable measure of financial self- . 


sufficiency so that it can advocate its 


own paradigm and pursue its own: 


vision, irrespective of the twists and 
turns of energy fashions and the dic- 
tates of the funding market-place. This 
does not mean, however, that it fails 
to listen to and be influenced by sig- 
nals from the real world. Rather, IE? s 
strategy mustinvolvea judicious mix 
of self-sufficiency and sensitivity. 
How will this mix be achieved 
onapractical level by IEI? If IE! strives 
for self-sufficiency through the ‘sale’ 
of its services, it will be viewed as a 
threat by potential allies. (Groups, for 
example, that depend upon consul- 
tancies and execute projects in the 
field.) Competing for fees also com- 
promises IE? s ability to be non-threat- 
ening and objective. This type of 
approach contradicts IE! s vision of its 
role as an honest broker that brings 
together all the actors without having 
conflicting interests with any of them. 


FE. if IEI strives for self- 
sufficiency through an endowment, 
the resulting financial security elimi- 
nates the demand-driven component 
of its activities. Also, if IEI engages in 
major endowment fund-raising, this 
distracts it from important sectors 
and high visibility projects. On the 
other hand, an endowment allows the 
endowed organization to develop a 
long-term strategy and pursue it with- 
out being subject to the pushes and 
pulls of temporary fashions. 


It appears, therefore that IEI 


should pursue a three-pronged fund- 
raising strategy involving: 

1) an endowment to support IEI's core 
expenses for establishing and operat- 
ing its regional energy initiatives and 
its coordinating secretariat, 

2) adiversity of funders to support IE! S 
analysis, advocacy, information and 
training activities, and 


3) specific donors to support on a 
project-by-project basis its large 
action projects. e 

Forinstance, IEI could strive for ' 
a 1:2:4 ratio between (i) core expenses 
(for establishing and operating REF s 
and its secretariat), (ii) expenses on. 
analysis, advocacy, information and 


training activities, and (i//) expenses 


on action projects. 


S uch a strategy keeps IEI'S core 
costs at about 15% of the demand- 
driven proposals for IEI's analysis, 
advocacy, information and training 
activities and its action projects. This 
facilitates IEI's objectivity and inde- 
pendence afew years ata time butties 
IEI to the success of its other (demand- 
driven) proposals. If core costs are 
about 1596, then a core endowment 
might be sought once the demand- 
driven part of the portfolio is fully 
developed. 

Institution building involves 
growth, but must not be equated with 
growth; it is above all the process of 
achieving and maintaining growth 
with financial viability, relevance, 
excellence and self-governance. A 
plan to build its institution is deter- 
mined by how IE! plans to achieve rel- 
evance, excellence, self-governance 
and financial viability, thatis, by what 
core values guide its efforts. 


IEI's core values 

Relevance: 1El develops relevance by 
clearly defining its objectives. It 
achieves this through strong interac- 
tion with clients and stakeholders, 
including energy consumers, energy 
suppliers, manufacturers, financial 
institutions, governments, interna- 
tional organizations and donors, and 
non-governmental organizations; 
monitoring, both externally and inter- 
nally theextentto which IEI's progress 
isconsistent with its objectives; inter- 
nalizing objectives. (the Directors 


of the REI’s and staff); and balancing 
distributions of inputs and outputs 
between the activities of information, 
training; analysis, advocacy and 
action. IEI must be guided by the fol- 
lowing values: 


* We earn respect and support by 


achieving relevance. 
* We achieve relevance by effectively 
communicating — via hardware, soft- 
ware, training—within IBI, and between 
IEI and the socio-economic environ- 
ment; enabling effective self-monitor- 
ing and objectiveevaluation. 
Excellence: ]El achieves excel- 
lence by selecting outstanding and 
committed staff; securing adequate 
funding; selecting satisfactory facili- 
ties; believing in freedom of ideas; 
sharing a vision — the vision that 
emerges from a community of inter- 
acting leadership and staff, develop- 
Ing a strong peer review system that 
ensures the natural selection of ideas, 
observations, devices and processes; 
interacting with the world community 
of energy analysts and technologists; 
and by asystem of rewards and incen- 
tives that promote excellence in the 
activities of information, training 
analysis, advocacy and action. IEI must 
beguidedby thefollowing values: 
* By achieving excellence, we, as an 
NGO, earn national and international 
recognition (which society will hope- 
fully accept as an independent exter- 
nalreview ofthe NGO). 
* Werecognizethatthe meanstoexcel- 
lence are quality control andan internal 
environmentthatencourages quality. 
Self-Governance: IEI recognizes 
the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for achieving self-governance 
include compatibility between objec- 
tives, structure and function; under- 
standing and internalization of the 
objectives, structure and function by 
the staff of IE; nurturing the evolution 
of an institutional culture (in the form 
of a tradition and set of unwritten yet 
universally accepted codes of conduct 


? 


that reinforce a collection of rules and 
procedures) based on this understand- 
ing and internalization; and transmitting 
this understanding and internalization 
to new offices of IEI. IEI must be guided 
by the following values: 

* We recognize that IEI’s strategic 
decisions and policy formulation must 
be based on wide participation and a 
transparent process. 

* We understand that effective self- 
governance depends upon the orderly 
and planned succession from the 
founders to a new leadership that 
addresses the post-inception and post- 
establishment challenges in innova- 


. tive ways. This succession is vital 


in transcending dependence on the 
founding leadership. 

* We recognize that the means to self- 
governance are equity, establishing 
and following ground rules and lead- 
ership succession. 


Å sonnia of interest exists when 
the interests of IEI are compromised by 
the personal or organizational inter- 
ests of IEI personnel or other individu- 
als/institutions carrying out activities 
on behalf of IEI. All conflicts of inter- 
est do not involve financial gain. It is 
essential that all of IEI's dealings be 


: consistent with its mission and that no-- 


inappropriate benefit accrue or appear 
to accrue to others with whom IEI 
directors, officers, staff or consultants 
have relationships. 

Where the potential exists for a 
conflict of interest, orthe appearance of 
such a conflict, IEI directors, officers, 
staff and consultants are instructed to 
call such potential to the attention of the 
President and the Chairman of IEI, in 
writing. The President and the Chair- 
man will confer and reply, again in writ- 


ing, tothecircumstances bein greported. 


and either approve the transaction 
under question, defer action-until addi- 
tional consultations can be held, or sug- 
gestalternative handling. 
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Cleaning up 


SEMINARIST 


Rethinking Institutions 


AS WITH all institutions across the 
country, including the institution of 
the country itself, the good heath of 
our cultural establishments is entirely 


- dependent on fresh administrative 


reform, some of it drastic. Key national 
cultural establishments in Delhi dis- 
play problems common to similarins- 
titutions nationwide. All suffer from 
a set of rules which maintain infuriat- 
ing bureaucratic distance from the 


. public, protecting fiefdoms, dulling 


professional and educational feed- 
back and slowly strangling the very 
reasons fortheir existence. 

Of late, the National Museum, 
the National Gallery of Modern Art 


and the Lalit Kala Akademi in New 


Delhi, have invited scrutiny with 
regard to the appointments of heads 
of these institutions, as well as their 
activities and maintenance. Of these, 
the two museums, premier institutions 
of the country, are run by the govern- 
ment, as they should be, but leave a 
great deal to be desired in their orga- 
nization. The Lalit Kala Academi has 


run a chequered route, according to 
which it has recently reverted to the 
government on the request of the same 
artists who agitated to ‘free’ it (i.e. 
make it an autonomous body) from 
government control in the first place. 
The reason: politicization of the elec- 
toral college and political interference 
inthe artists’ community involved with 
decision-making in the Akademi. 

The Haksar Committee Report, 
regarding the functioning of the three 
National Akademis and the National 
School.of Drama, submitted seven 
years ago, did make detailed.sugges- 
tions but these carried too many cave- 
ats to be effective. Even this report 
was never implemented, despite hav- 
ing been tabled in Parliament. 

With regard to the appointing of : 
Directors for the two museums and the 
Secretary forthe Akademi, rules have 
been manipulated on more than one 
occasion to accommodate the candi- 
date, whose appointment is often a 
political one. This is in itself sufficient 
to devalue the status of the head, apart 


from other ‘outside’ pressures on him/ 
her. It is fair to remember that the res- 
ponsibilities of ahead are great, requir- 
ing aspecialist’s knewledge of Indian 
art, as well as administrative skills 
necessary for dealing with the advi- 
sory councils as well as the unions. 
This is in addition to handling other 
departments as accounts, special exhi- 
bitions, restoration, publications, 
maintenance, and security. The head 
must project the interests of the coun- 
try in cultural exchange abroad, if 
required, and to that extent his role is 
also ambassadorial. 

These are not ordinary require- 
ments, and it may be difficult to find 
an individual who possesses skills 
in all areas, which is why some expe- 
riment 1s built into the choice. The 
saving factor here would be the infra- 
structure made available to the Direc- 
tor/Secretary to function as effectively 
as possible. This also leads to the mat- 
ter of the head receiving fair treatment 
at the hands of the unions, whose poli- 
tical positions have an unfair advan- 
tage over the completely non-political 
position of a public institution, sup- 
ported by the taxpayer, which seeks 
. to inform, educate, and disseminate 
information. 


O.. major area of decline lies in 
day to day organization which has suf- 
fered primarily on account of the 
unions. This 1s an instance of acorrupt 
political process where the state con- 
gratulates itself on being able to serve 
itself rather than the public. In any orga- 
nization, both technical workers and 
clerical staff are central to smooth 
functioning. They remain the primary 
contact between the organization and 
the public, which the union member 
has came over time and by habit to 
treat with disdain, The union today 
misuses its immense powers to the 
detriment of national interests, its 
members resentful of performing the 


jobs they are paid handsomely to do. 
Badly maintained buildings, derelict 
compounds and ill-kept gardens are 
symptoms of crumbling organiza- 
tions where handling and care of 
artefacts and good behaviour with the 
public are scandalous casualties. 

It 1s here that reform/dialogue is 
urgently required, a problem so gargan- 
tuan and widespread that it leads logi- 
cally to the areas of civil discipline, 
social reform and domestic security. If 
anything, the present social pressures 
with the economy poised to heave into 
a new dimension altogether, is all the 
more reason to take on the task of clari- 
fying and rationalizing the real objec- 
tives ofthe unions. 


C... on this lies the role of pro- 


tected sinecures, to which both doc- | 


tored promotional appointments as 
well as special service recruits from 
‘outside’ contribute — the first elicit- 


ing public criticism and the second ` 


resentment within the organization. 
The only way to clean up is to appoint 
professionals in order to maintain the 
objective spirit needed to raise the 
quality of performance. Trimming 
staff strength will also require other 
parallel decisions, for example, the 
relationship of the ubiquitous Chief 
Administrative Officer vis-a-vis the 
Secretary, as in the case of the Lalit 
Kala Akademi. The CAO has in the 
pastremained in tacit status-confron- 
tation with the Secretary making it 
difficult for the Secretary to single- 
channel orders, This has resulted in 
stymied projects, blocked funds, 
money in several scandalous ins- 


tances unaccounted for, office politics: 


and a ridiculous waste of time and 
resources over routine and sometimes 
pifflingly small matters. These blocks 
can last for months, sometimes years 
-during which time the Secretary will 
have been changed — affecting urgent 
decisionsregarding publications, pur- 


chase of books, or sanction for a last- 
shotarchival project. 

At the present time the Lalit 
Kala Akademi is in the worst state of 
all. Having reverted to direct govern- 
ment control, it is now in the process of 
chalking out a process to bring it back 
to life. Several brave projects await 
resuscitation, and their success will 
depend in great part on infrastructural 
support that can only be given by the 
Akademi. As the Akademi remains 
in the same situation as before (1.e., 
un-reconstituted) vis-a-vis heads of 
departments, overstaffing and per- 
formance, it seems unreasonable to 
expect results. A partial application of 
one of the recommendations of the 
Haksar Report has been considered 
necessary to putthe Akademi back on 
the rails by the Advisory Committee. 


l. this connection the matter of an 
amended General Council composed 
ofasmall number (awardees and Fel- 
lowsofthe Akademi), in contrast to the 
earlier large collection ofartists, is seen 
as necessary to initiate decision-mak- 
ing. In addition to this timid change the 
real difficulties of the Advisory Com- 
mittee recently appointed have been 
compounded by a failure of govern- 
ment to reconstitute the National 
Akademis. The reasons are too well- 
known tocite, and itis enough to say that 
maintenance of the status quo is a cyni- 
cal method of perpetuating the bureau- 
cratic stranglehold in areas which 
should have been handed over to pro- 
fessionals long ago. At the present 
moment, all eyes are on the Lalit Kala 
Akademi and untess future projects 
measure up to something substantial, 
the vast machinery of government will 
emerge as far more guilty than the small 
coterie of artists that brought things to 
a stage where the government had to 
resume responsibility. 

The essential requirement 1s 
simple: reconstitution and fiscal (i.e., 
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true) autonomy. Does the government 
have the will? M" 

The matter of dispensing awards 
may also be reviewed. As this is an 
area where vested interests dominate, 
the responsibilities for grants/awards 
may be allotted to a committee mod- 
eled on one similar to that which 
exists in the United States, viz., The 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
Humanities. This body is composed 
of eminent people connected both 
with the arts and a wide variety of dis- 
ciplines, and who after careful consid- 
eration, dispense a grant with no 
strings attached. The emphasis is 
on credibility, both on the part of the 
Endowment and the receiver. 


A. quite another level, the state 
of the buildings of these prime insti- 
tutions is deplorabJe. Around the 
Ashokan rock edict which welcomes 
people to the compound of the Natio- 
nal Museum, the garden is forlorn. 
Where there should be flowering 
shrubs are rows of hundreds of smal] 
flower pots. This is wasteful in terms 
of watering and replacement of pots, 
planting and manuring. Flowering 
shrubs of varying height with judi- 
cious use of clustered flower contain- 
ers, would look far more attractive and 
"be less expensive and time-consum- 
ing to maintain. 

The National Gallery of Modern 
Art requires urgent attention. This 
once well-kept building has its main 
entrance littered with packing mate- 
rial, straw, nails and rubbish. The gar- 
den barely conforms to the status of 
the building. Within, the marble fire- 
places would benefit fromacleaning, 
andthe brass banister and brass flower 
detailing on the railing ofthe staircase 
in the main lobby need to be rescued 
from their present tarnished state. This 
Is particular discredit to an institution 
that boasts of a department offering 
courses on preservation and restora- 
tion of art works. Millions of rupees 


Rethinking-Institutions 


have been sanctioned for a massive 
new wing, when the one exiting can 
scarcely be maintained. In contrast, 
the National Museum keeps its inte- 
riors and galleries in a better state of 
repair. The grounds of the Akademi 
are so decrepit as to resemble an 
archaeological mound rather than a 
place devoted to the arts, and the build- 
ing requires nothing less than an 
overhaul. 


O. of the chief objectives of any 
cultural institution is public interac- 
tion in which publications play a cru- 
cial role. The publication programmes 
of all three institutions are working 
way below expectations. At the Natio- 
nal Gallery of Modern Art the cata- 
logue is out of date, with all works 
printed smaller than postage-stamp 
size. They appear more like smudges 
of colour (some paintings printed left 
toright!) completely negating the pur- 
pose of a catalogue. This important 
document should either be in large 
format with selective sizing and posi- 
tioning of colour and black and white 


pictures and/orrun into two volumes, 


if necessary. The colours of the prints 
and postcards do not match the origi- 
nal works of art. The staff at the front 
sales desk at the National Gallery of 
Modern Art are notoriously uncon- 
cemed and the officers furiously defen- 
sive over a matter that should be left 
to the editorial skills of a trained pub- 
lications team. 

The National Museum has some 


. good books and portfolios in its display 


cases but many are ‘out of stock’ forun- 
duly long periods of time. Copies of 
sculptures prepared by the museumare 
months, 1f not years, behind order 
schedules. There is no catalogue of the 
priceless museum collection. At the 
Lalit Kala Akademi, which occasion- 
ally brings out popular, affordable 
small-sized monographs on artists, the 
format of these booklets was altered 


to accommodate a medium-sized 
book on a senior artist by an influen- 
tial writer. This format was neverrepea- 
ted again, asample of what influence/ 
pressure may do to disrupt a tested 
format. The Akademi’s ‘ournal on 
contemporary art appears after delays 
of months, until one year has run into 
the next, 

Likewise, the state of the librar- 
jes in all three institutions poses prob- 
lems. These are reference libraries 
which do not allow membership and 
maintain hopelessly outdated card- 
file catalogues. The National Museum 
has recently purchased a computer 
which, ofall the countless books in its 
stacks, lists only-five hundred. The 
National Gallery of Modern Art has 
been without a Senior Librarian for 
months, and thousands of books lie on 
the floor and tables. The Akademi 
library and archives are in shambles. 


W. need books, catalogues, 


films, lectures; an up-front, open and 
welcoming ambiance, trained guides 
and staff, and restaurant facilities in all 
three institutions for visitors and stu- 
dents, who spend hours in the galler- 
ies and library. 

We also require (7) a complete 
reconstitution of the Lalit Kala 
Akademi (along with the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi and The Sahitya 
Akademi) and full autonomy for the 
same. (i7) Full-fledged publications 
sections in these and all similar insti- 
tutions staffed by qualified profes- 
sionals. (iij) The libraries revamped 
with computerised catalogues, and 
induction of staff knowledgeable of 
student/researcher requirements: 
(iv) A separate, fully-equipped section 
to deal with research and documenta- 
tion, working closely with an archive. 
Space will have to be reallotted to 
accommodate this and the library, both 
‘growing’ propositions. Membership 
could be offered at a fee for using the 





non-reference section. Additionally, a 


section to deal specially with educa- - 


tional requirements, which should 
include slide kits froin the huge cache 
of unused transparencies. that exist 
with these institutions. These could be 
lent fora fee and copies made and sold 
to schools/colleges.’ Regular newslet- 
ters and publicity is sorely needed to 
make library and gallery services 
‘available’ to the public. 

Last, but not least, is the compo- 
sition of the advisory committees. 
These committees are made up of a 
few members who have-by now an 
ubiquitous presence in every other 
committee in one or other of these ins- 
titutions. These members have made 


it a practice to induct pliable candi- 


dates and treat both the institutions, 
and the art and academic circles with 
‘which they are connected, with dis- 
dain. This practice brings poor credit 
tothe governmentagencies, including 
the concerned Ministry that oversees 
the composition of these committees. 
The appointment of members should 
be transparent and the government 
authorities should remain alert and 
sensitive to feedback regarding their 
functioning. The key areas are publi- 
cations, exhibitions, and purchase of 
art works. All are arenas of profit, both 
professional and social, and should be 
manned by individuals whose integ- 
rity and work reputation is beyond 
reproach. 

Apart trom these basic factors, 
which can correct what exists, the 
Director/Secretary's position involves 
more than merely ‘running the show’! 
The head must articulate a concept of 
what the institution stands for. What 
is needed is a vision that will project 
cultural activity as a value-based expe- 
rience with an important place in the 
life and development of the citizen. 
Culture, in a country that proudly 
claims fifty centuries of rich activity, 
is too holistic to be treated as a token 
commodity. "TG 


Public hospitals 


SUNIL K.PANDYA 


PUBLIC hospitals funded by the gov- 
emment (central or state) or the munici- 
pal corporation of the city, are intended 
to serve the common man, so well por- 
trayed by R.K. Laxman in The Times 
of India. For well over 150 years these 


_ hospitals have ministered exceptionally 


well to the poor and middle class, espe- 
cially in the metropolitan capitals. It is 
only in the past two decades that they 
have found it increasingly difficult to 
fulfil their responsibilities. This essay 
discusses some of the causes that have 
placed them on a slippery downward 
Slope and puts forth some suggestions 
that might, yet, turn these hospitals 
around. 

Up to the mid-1950s, our public 
hospitals were administered firmly 
but benevolently. Government and 
municipal officials recognised their 
need and fostered their growth. Funds 
were not plentiful but once needs were 
demonstrated, they were met. The 
highest standards were expected of 
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them and those at the helm of these 
hospitals more than justified the faith 
reposed inthem. 

Deans and Superintendents 


were selected purely on the basis of 


merit, all other considerations being 


- irrelevant. These heads of institutions, 


in turn, ensured that the staff was cho- 
sen from the cream of medical profes- 
sionals. Reservations on the basis of 
caste or creed had not yet raised their 
ugly head. Asaconsequence, the hos- 
pitals boasted of consultant physi- 
cians and surgeons who commanded 
respect and admiration. 

Proof of the excellence of these 
institutions was evident from the fact 
that ministers, senior bureaucrats or 
captains of industry and commerce 
rubbed shoulders with the poor in out- 
patient clinics and wards of public 
hospitals. Where the hospitals were 
associated with medical colleges, stu- 
dents competed fiercely to gain admis- 
sion for the privilege of learning from 
distinguished teachers. 


T. rotcreptin insidiously. Minis- 
ters, bureaucrats and municipal coun- 
cillors gradually made it known that 
resources were needed elsewhere. 


The accounts of bare-faced robbery of 


the public treasury that crowd the front 


pages of our dailies today are merely - 


the overt manifestations of longprac- 
tised venality by those eritrusted with 
the development of institutions. 
While costs in public hospitals 
kept spiralling upward, those holding 
the purse-strings decided to enforce 
austerity. Budgetary allocations for 
public hospitals were reduced year 
after year, at least in real terms. Worse, 
procedures for purchase of equipment 
and drugs became so complex and 
vulnerable to corrupt deals, that sums 
allocated were either allowed to lapse 
or, when used, were diverted into the 
bottomless pockets of those in power. 
The bureaucracy and powerful 
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labour unions have ensured a progres- 
sive bloating of non-medical staff in 
hospitals. Currently, most public hos- 
pitals spend 60 percent of their annual 
budget on staff salaries and allow- 
ances. No wonder they now find it dif- 
ficult to invest in.the best equipment, 


: ensure continuing education of their 


staff at the finest institutions 1n the 
world, and assure their patients medi- 
calcare of the highest quality. 

Inevitably, standards have 
fallen. The first to desert public hos- 
pitals were the maharajas of the pub- 
lic sector, the m inisters, and their 
dewans, the bureaucrats. They could 
afford to do so as the 1950s also saw 
the rise of private hospitals. The trust- 
ees of private hospitals were quick to 
see the benefits of catering to the 
politically high and mighty, especially 
in an era of universal licensing. Politi- 
cal patronage could be converted into 
huge savings when equipment worth 
millions of rupees could be brought in 
without payment of customs and other 
levies. Small wonder that ministers, 
bureaucrats, customs and tax officials 
were treated in deluxe suits with the 
hospital picking up the tab. : 

We now have ministers, secre- 
taries, municipal commissioners and 
chief accountants bemoaning the fact 
that public hospitals are a continuing 
drain on the economy! Lacking much 
of whatis needed to treatcomplex dis- 
eases, and driven by force of circum- 
stances to limit their clientele to the 
poorest of the poor, these hospitals are 
now expected to earn their keep. If 
they had their way, these officials 
would expect to wring the last paisa 
from the labourer, peasant or shanty- 
dweller who has difficulty ensuring 
two meals aday. 


T. situation has been worsened by 
rampantpolitical interference and loss 
of integrity. The selection of heads of 
institutions and key personnel is no 


longer transparent, above-board and 
based solely on competence and pro- 
fessionalexcellence. Instead, wehave 
appointments based on ministerial con- 
nections or justified on the basis of caste, 
merit being the casualty. At the Union . 
Public Service Commission in New 
Delhi, medical experts are warned that 
they are merely to serve as advisers to 
the bureaucrat who heads the selection 
panel. These technical experts cannot 
list the successful candidates in order of 
merit. That is the prerogative of the 
bureaucrat and his masters. The experts 
are not informed of the final selection 
or the reasons why an individual was 
chosen over those nominated by them. 
In the states, governments have 
used the weapon of transfers with disas- 
trous effect. One would have expected 
transfers to senior institutions on the 
basis of proven integrity so that the best 
moveto positions of maximumrespon- 
sibility. Instead, we have a movement 
of those well connected to positions of 
comfort. The competent are, in fact, 


. shunted to the boondocks. The winds of 


change have sweptaway suchconcepts 
as integrity, honesty and total commit- 
mentto the institution. The need forsur- 
vival has made hospital adrhinistrators: - 
craw] before their political and bureau- 
cratic masters. 


T. such as those told of Lt. Col. 
S.L. Bhatia, Dean of the Grant Medi- 
cal College and J.J. Hospital in the ` 
1930s, and Dr. K.S. Sanjivi, consult- 
ant physician at the Madras Medical 
College and Government General 
Hospital in Madras in the 1940s, now 
evoke wonder. The then Governor of 
Bombay Presidency, more powerful 
than the present Chief Ministers of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat combined, 
had to seek an appointment before he 
could see Col. Bhatia at his office in 
the J.J. Hospital. The Dean and the 
Governor treated each other with 
mutual respect. 


Dr. K.S. Sanjivi, summoned to 
. see the sick child of a Secretary.to the 
Government of Madras Presidency, 
just as he was leaving for his daily 
rounds at the medical college hospi- 
tal, statedthat he could see the patient 
only after he had completed his work 
at the hospital. The Secretary respect- 
fully agreed to wait till the afternoon. 
Contrast this behaviour with that of a 
recent Professor of Cardiology at the 
same Madras Medical College and 
General Hospital who ignored his 
duty towards his patients and students 
and rushed to await the arrival of asick 
bureaucrat at the airport. Even more 
astonishing 1s the fact that when the 
bureaucrat disdainfully refused treat- 
ment at the hospital run by his own 


government, the Professor escorted ` 


him toa private hospital! 


= g self-respect, hospital admi- 
nistrators cheerfully follow the dictates 
of their political masters even when 
these are against the interest of their 
patients. When the whip iscracked from 
above, Deans and Superintendents 
are quick to charge poor patients, 
unmindful of the fact that such costs as 
for computerised tomographic scans 
and intensive care can only be met by 
the sale of whatever little these impov- 
erished families possess — a tiny plot of 
~ land or the mother's mane and 
bangles. 

Instead of fighting for the rights 
of patients and struggling to meet the 
needs of the hospital for the best of 
recent technology, most administra- 
tors are preoccupiéd with the onerous 
task of hanging on to their chairs and, 
if possible, contending for the ‘ plums’ 
such as the post of Director of Medi- 
cal Education and Research or Direc- 
tor-General of Health Services. Is it 
any surprise that with such individu- 
als at the helm, those serving under 
them in public hospitals are rapidly 
» converted either into like-minded 


seekers of selt-interestorinto demora- 
lised and frustrated professionals? 
The latter are especially vulnerable to 
overtures from commercial hospitals. 

When the private sector first 


entered health care, the motivation 


was service to the middle class, often 


from a particular community. Since. 
this segment of society could afford to 


pay, emphasis was placed on provid- 
ing creature comfort:lacking in public 


hospitals. Private rooms with air-. 


conditioners and suites became popu- 
lar in private hospitals. Even so, profit 
was nota motive and the trustees of 
Bombay hospital, Jaslok hospital, 
Bhatia hospital, Nanavati hospital and 
Hinduja hospital in Bombay contin- 
ued to provide considerable annual 
subsidies to permit capital investment 
in expensive equipment. 

Dr. Pratap Reddy changed all that. 
The Apollo group of hospitals started 
off with profit as the chief motive. Pay- 
ing dividends to share holders ensured 
the promulgation of a whole new set of 
rules, These hospitals are only intended 


for those able to pay the considerable . 


charges levied forevery service offered. 
If you cannot afford to pay, seek treat- 
ment elsewhere — no matter what the 
ailment. 





planned, we were informed that the 
staff would be recrüited from Indians 
settled abroad. A few have indeed 
been soenlisted, but the vast majority 


have been lured by raids on public hos- 


pitals. Competent.staff members 
excelling in their fields are offered 
irresistible temptations. Few can resist 


the immediate rise in income to over 


Rs 50,000 a month, the provision of a 
furnished flat, a chauffeured car and 


annual trips to foreign centres ofeXce- - 
-llence, all expenses paid. 


As organizations in.the public 
sector such as the All India Institute of 


Medical Sciences, New Delhi, National _ 


Institute of Mental Health and Neuro- 
logical Sciences, Bangalore and the 
K.E.M. Hospital, Bombay (to name but 
three): are depleted of their life-blood in 
the form of excellent young teachers 
and clinicians, their standards must, 
inevitably decline. 

This Joss of talent and expertize 
does not appear to disturb the equa- 
nimity of those governing public hos- 
pitals. Itis almost as though ministers, 
bureaucrats and councillors welcome 
the degradation and possible demise 
of public hospitals in order to further 
the interests of institutions in the pri- 
vate sector in which some of them 
háve a vested interest. Chief among 
these are the medical colleges that 
charge capitation fees. 


B... the institutions set up by 
theillustrious Pais in Manipal, all such 
medical colleges have been traves- 
ties, farremoved from the ideal. What 
can one expect of medical colleges 
that lack hospitals, laboratories, auto- 


‘psy rooms? Consider this extract 


from a news report filed by Manjiri 
Kalghatgi entitled *Empty hospitals 
pay for "patients". [Express News- 
line (The Indian Express), 21 January 


* .1997;p. 1,4]: 


W... these hospitals were. 


‘Wards with rows of empty beds, a 
doctor living in a mortuary and per- 
fectly healthy “patients” checking in 
for "treatment". These are some of 
the more startling aspects of two of 


- . the hospitals owned by the Mahatma 


Gandhi Memorial Trust in Navi 
Mumbai.’ 

"The MGM Medical College and 
four associated hospitals were 
recognized by the Medical Coun- 
cil of India (MCI) in 1994. MCI rules 
require periodic inspections to 
ensure that these hospitals have 
all the appropriate facilities for 
medical students. Several of these 
facilities areeither missing orlying 
unused at these institutions. And it 
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is only on the eve of an inspection 
from the Mumbai Vidyapeeth that 
the authorities launch their opera- 
tion to maintain the minimum bed- 
occupancy. level.’ 


‘One such inspection was scheduled : 


onJanuary 16. When Express News- 
line visited the hospitals on January 
15, there was feverish activity. 
“Patients” were being brought in to 
fill rows of empty beds. A hospital 
employee was seen luring prospec- 
tive patients. “If you know of any- 
one who’s ill, bring them along. A 
child’s bloated stomach, fever, 
cough, even ascratch on the leg will 
do,” he said. Twenty workers from 
- a construction site in Nerul were 
picked up in this manner. A few of 
these patients seemed genuinely ill, 


the others looked hale and hearty.: . 


The “patients” were paid Rs 50 
each and provided free breakfast 
and meals for their service. The 
_ deals are made through a Nerul- 
based agent.’ s 
‘MGM dean, S.D. Nadkarni and 
director S.N, Kadam denied that 
such pre-inspection activities were 
carried out.’ | 
“The charade does notend at import- 
ing patients. On 15 January, Express 
Newsline photographer Neeraj 
Priyadarshi took pictures of a build- 
ing which, a board proclaimed, was 
the mortuary. But when the Newsline 


team went there again later, the mor-. 


tuary was nowhere in sight. In its 
place was the residence of Dr. Anil 
S. Mane. R.C. Sharma, the officer 
on duty, said a resident doctor was 
being allowed to live in the premises 


earmarked for a mortuary. “We do. 


not have permission to conduct post- 
mortems here. So bodies are sent to 
Panvel for the purpose. So we don’t 
really need a mortuary.” The excep- 
tion, of course, being the day when 
the university inspectors come 
calling. (Express Newsline has pub- 
lished photographs of the mortuary- 
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turned-residence under the caption 
Death and Life.)’ | 

'Sharma admitted thatatany given 
time, at the most, only 150 of the 
550 beds are occupied. On January 
18, there were barely | 1 patients in 
the 150 bed Gynaecological and 


Paediatric Hospital at Kalambolr- 


and 56 in the 550 bed Kamothe 
Hospital. — |— 

These institutions are known to 

raid public hospitals when recruiting 


staff. Worse, acapitation fee medical : 


college in Bombay has hijacked a 
municipal public hospital (Rajawadi 
Hospital in Ghatkopar) for its use. 
This was made possible by the factthat 
a prominent Congress minister and 
others from his party held a financial 
stake in thecollege. 





B. surely, you willask, such acti- 
vitiescannotbe permitted by the statu- 
tory bodies created to ensure that the 
highest standards are maintained by 
medical colleges and public hos- 
pitals. We have a profusion of such 
bodies. At the Centre we have the 
Medical Council of India. Each state 
has its own Medical Council. We then 


have the Director-General of Health. 


Services in New Delhi and Directors 
of Medical Education and Research 
in the states. Finally, we have univer- 
sities to which medical colleges are 
affiliated. All:these are intended to 
control and supervise the functioning 


of ourhealth care system, including its 
institutions, in the public and private . 


sector. . ; 
Allprivate medicalcolleges must 
be recognised by their universities and 
by the Medical Council of India in 
orderto be able to function effectively. 
How, then, has the Mahatma Gandhi 
Memorial Medical College and its four 
associated hospitals gainedrecognition 
from the Medical Council of India 
andthe University of Bombay? 

What are the Councils up to? P m 


afraid the answer isknown only tothem. 
A clue is available and I offer it to help 
youtodraw yourown conclusions. 

I stood for election to the 
Maharashtra Medical Council in its last 
elections, along with some colleagues. 
Toourhorror we found several ofthose 
eventually deemed successful at the 
electioris collecting blank voting papers 
from the electorate. This was openly 
admitted by these candidates at a pub- 
lic meeting. This confession was 
reported in The Times of India in its 
Bombay edition and the report went 
unchallenged. The Times of India 
reported in afollowing issue that on the 
last day of the postal ballot, two of the 
successful candidates delivered bags | 
containing thousands of ballot papers to 
the office of the Council. These papers 
were accepted by the Registrar of the 
Council. This report too went unchal- 
lenged. Our petition before the Lok 
Ayukta for the state of Maharashtra 
remains in limbo. And these individu- 
als, whom Marc Antony would have 
termed ‘honourable men’, remain on 
the Maharashtra Medical Council 


‘today. 


D... hospitals continue to play a 
vital role that cannot be supplanted by 
the burgeoning private hospitals. Pri- 
vate hospitals cannot and will not treat 
the poor. Weare witnessto private hos- 
pitals that have promised to reserve 
20-3096 of their beds for poor patients 
(in exchange for waived import and 
excise duties) and fillthese beds with the 
dependants of the rich and famous—the 
minister’s chaprasi, the secretary’s 
driver, the customs officer’s clerk and 
so on. The man on the street has no 
access to these beds. 

Private hospitals are unwilling 


to take in victims of traffic accidents, > 


persons who have attempted suicide 
and other such patients, whose care 
may require subsequent attendance by 
doctors in a court of law. The perfor- 


mance of private hospitals in Bombay, 
when the city was rocked by a series 
of bomb blasts and scores of victims 
ran from clinic to hospital for medi- 
calcare, can only be termed disgrace- 
ful. Most of the victims were shunted 
off to the public hospitals. This is also 
true of patients with potentially fatal 
infectious diseases and, more recen- 
tly, patients with acquired immune- 
deficiency sydrome (AIDS). Using the 
currently fashionable phrase of privati- 


zation in the context of treatment of the 


poor is akin to Marie Antoinette’ s con- 
temptuous recommendation in | 789 to 
the poor of France begging forbread. 


I ewareawarethatthey havearight 


toexpect certain minimum standards. _ 


from every public hospital where the 
expenses are met by government or 
the municipal corporation, using taxes 
and other revenue paid by the citizens. 
Let us consider some of these rights, 
currentdeficiencies in providing them, 
and possible solutions. 
a) Right to immediate admission to 
hospital when seriously illor injured: 
Every patient has the right to imme- 
diate attention when seriously ill or 
injured and admission to the wards for 
supportive and definitive treatment. 
Reality: This right is respected and 
attended to by the casualty medical 
officers of public hospitals. It is not 
alwaysrespected by private hospitals. 
"The quality of doctors manning the 
casualty centres is, unfortunately, var- 
ied. As in most other countries, few 
wish to specialize in emergency medi- 
cal care. Most doctors opting for the 
post of casualty medical officer have 
their primary interests elsewhere — in 
departments such as medicine, sur- 
gery or paediatrics. The skill and care 
they bring to the sertously-1il patient 
therefore leaves much to be desired. 
Suggestions for improvement: It is 
necessary to ensure that two lecturers 
or senior residents (one each from the 


departments of medicineand surgery) 
are presentin the casualty department 
atalltimes. These doctors must rotate 
through the casualty department as 
part of their generat training"pro- 
gramme and provide instant attention 
to patients suffering from most ail- 


‘ments. It is also necessary to create a 


fully-staffed and equipped emergency 
ward and an emergency operation the- 
atre adjacent to the casualty depart- 


ment. The ward must be manned by. 


the medicai and surgical units on 
emergency duty forthe day. Resusci- 
tative measures and tests must get 
under way within minutes of the 
patient’s arrival at the hospital. The 
patient must be taken up for surgery, 
definitive treatment or placed in the 
appropriate intensive care unitas soon 
as possible. Each hospital must provide 
excellent communication systems 
within the hospital using modern equip- 
ment—beepers, functioning telephones 
and public address systems. 

b) Reasonable skill and care: Every 
patient has the right to expect reason- 
able medical skill and care from his 
doctor. This legal term includes acare- 
ful and detailed clinical examination, 
an ability to arrive at the correct diag- 
nosis, arequest foran expert or senior 
opinion from another doctor when the 
situation is beyond the examining 
doctor’s competence and effective 
care so that a cure is achieved where 
possible and relief provided in other 
cases. Such skill and care implies a 
concern for the patient’s welfare. In 
practical terms this means an unhur- 
ried consultation, undisturbed atten- 
tion to the patient’s symptoms and 


. narrative, judicious use of tests (bear- 
ing in mind the escalating costs. all . 


round), referral.to other doctors only 
when necessary and use of the least 
harmful and least expensive forms of 
therapy. 

Reality: The proportion of top-notch 
doctors serving in public hospitals ts 
low, many of them having opted to 


work in the highly lucrative private 
hospitals. Several departments are 
short-staffed as a consequence ~ a 
phenomenon unimaginable a few 


"decades ago. The quality of care, time 


that can be spent by a senior consult- 
ant with each patient and the general 
concern for the welfare of the patient 
falls short ofthe desirable. 

The presence of second-grade 
doctors at the helm of some major 
departments has meant indifferent 
care to their patients. Most such doc- 
tors are unable to take decisions with- 
out recourse to expensive tests, and 
treat patientsusing the latest and most 
expensive drugs. Public hospitals can- 
not pay for these tests and drugs. The 
burden thus falls on the patients and 


their families. 


i here 1s an unfortunate detertora- 


tton in the basic care offered to our 
in-patients. Patients unable to bathe 
themselves are rarely sponged by 
nurses. Those unable to turn by them- 
selves in bed are leftunattended with the 
consequent appalling incidence of pres- 


sure ulcers (or bed-sores). They are not 


provided clean pillows, pillow cases, 
bed sheets ortowels. 


Suggestions for improvement: If 


hospitals are to do justice to patients, 
society should do justice to them and 
the persons manning them. Financial, 
material and other support to our pub- 
lic hospitals from the large industrial 
houses, public trusts, non-govern- 
mental organisations and others will 
go a long way in improving facilities 
and services. 

At the same time it is necessary 
for these staff members to carry out 
their duties conscientiously. Having 
accepted the responsibility of looking 
after the poor, it is incorrect to neglect 
them because of personal frustrations. 
We must always remind ourselves 
that most patienis have nowhere else 


togo. 
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c) Courtesy and promptattention: The 
patient, like any individual seeking 


. help, is also entitled to prompt and 


courteous attention, especially when 


| the illness is grave and distressing. 


There is, however, a proviso: patients 
and their relations need i to ia ien 
themselves. 

Reality: By and large patients is) rec- 
eive prompt and'courteous attention 
in most public hospital departments. 
In Bombay's municipal hospitals, 
medical social workers supplement 
the services provided by nurses and 
doctors. They go a.long way to help 
patients even with such non-medical 
help sucn as housing and the feeding 
of relatives, obtaining expensive 
items needed for treatment (such as 
cardiac valves) and providing funds 
for the patient to return to his village. 


A glaring-exception to this is the. 


treatment given to patients suffering 
from AIDS. These are outcasts, shunned 
in the outpatient department and rel- 
egated to the most distant cot in the 


ward. Most staff members — from the 


senior consultant down to the sweeper 
— stay away, and when forced to app- 
roach the patient, do so with masks, 
gloves and palpabledisgust. ` 
Suggestions forimprovement: It is nec- 
essary to continue to inculcate a sense 
of discipline in the staff of public hos- 
pitals and keep them sensitive to the 
needs and anxieties of the patients. 
Senior personne! leading by example is 
the best method for doing so. This must 
be supplemented’ by discussions 
between the head of the institution, 
heads of departments and the depart- 
ment staff. 

There is also a need to educate 
patients and their relatives on what is 
expected of them. The staff 1s under 
considerable pressure — of time, anxi- 
ety, and work. Itisunfatrtoexpectthem 
to provide attention and care outside the 
schedule laid down by the hospital. 
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A chronically ill patient cannot 
present himself hours after the out- 
patients have closed and expect to be 
attended to. (Patiehts presenting as an 


emergency are seen at all hours but | 
„must attend the casualty department 


and notthe respective wards.) 
Patients and their relatives also 


. need to be educated about the fact that 
_ special notes and other interventions 
on their behalf by political personages . 


often create an effect exactly the oppo- 
site of what is intended. Annoyance 
and irritation at the implied Jack of 
confidence in the hospital and its staff 


may well prove detrimental to the 
patient's interests. A display of cour- 


tesy by patients and relatives will do 
much more than flaunting evidence of 
political connections. 

d) Right to information: The patient is 
entitled to an explanation of the nature 
of his illness, the reason why one or 
more tests are being requested, what 
may be learnt from them and the ratio- 
naie behind the drugs, surgery or other 
procedures recommended. In each 
case, the pros andcons must be clearly 
spelt out in simple terms and possible 
hazards explained. 


T. patient and his family have a 


“special nghtto information whenevents 


take a turn for the worse. When the 
patient’ s condition is critical, the fam- 
ily mustbe keptinformed, explained the 
reasons and what is being done to help 
him at every stage. They also have a 
right to prognosis, especially when this 
is grim. 

The patient has a right to the 
maintenance of an accurate medical 
record to which he has access when 
necessary. Certainly, he has aright to 
information on his blood group, aller- 
gies and hypersensitivities, illnesses, 
findings on investigation or surgery 
and prescribed therapy. : 
Reality: In mostinstances information 
is provided to patients and relatives as 


and when required. At times friction 
follows irrational behaviour by rela- 


.tives. Soon after the situation has 


been explained in detail to one rela- 
tive, another troops in and demands à 
similar account. It is obviously unfair 
for a relative to expect a doctor to be - 
around atodd hours to answerqueries 
on a patient who is making satisfac- 
tory progress. ' 





M edical tecords are poorly main- 
tained. Old case records of patients 
areunlikely to be found. However, for 
more recent cases, there is a fair 
chance that the relevant medical notes, 
though written irregularly and scat- 
tered haphazardly across a tattered - 
bunch of sheets, could be produced in 
about a week orso. 
Suggestions forimprovement: Patients 
and their families need to be educated 
about how, when and from whom they 
should seek information. Out-patients 
can and should seek information every 
time they meet the doctor. In-patients 
should be in touch with doctors during 
their daily morning rounds. Should the 
doctor be in a hurry, he should go back 
to the patient later to guide him. Rela- 
tives of patients who are making pro- 
gress should make an appointment 
with the doctor and not buttonhole him 
in the hospital passage or when he is 
attending to some other task. Where the 
patient's condition is deteriorating, the 
family should appoint a responsible 
memberas theirspokesman who should 
remain in touch with the doctor. 
Hospital staff need constant - 
reminding about the maintenance of 
medical records. This isa shame. Heads 
of departments, medical administrators 
and the medical records departments 
need to tighten procedures to ensure 
well-written, sequential case notes. In 
teaching hospitals, it mustbe mandatory 
tomaintain caserecords indefinitely, for 
these are vital tools in learning and 
research. In other hospitals they should 


ideally be maintained forthe lifetime of 
the patient. Failing this, they should be 
preserved for a minimum of ten years. 
Administrators must use readily avail- 
able tools such as microfilming and 
computers forthis purpose. - 

. Hospitals must make it possible 
for patients to obtain a copy of their 
records. The availability of photo- 
copying machines on the hospital pre- 
mises (run on a no-profit-no-loss 
basis) will facilitate this. 

e) Refusal of recommended treatment 
or test: The patient has.a right to refuse 
any orallofhisdoctor's suggestions but 


in doing so he takes upon himself the . 


responsibility for the consequences of 
such an act. A doctor, handicapped by 
suchrefusal, may declinetocontinueto 
look after him and recommend that he - 
..seekstreatmentby anotherdoctor. 


I. is relevant here to consider the right 
of a prisoner (admitted to a hospital) to 
refuse nutrition. Where a prisoner is 
deemed capable of forming an unim- 
paired and rational judgement after 
the consequences of such a voluntary 
refusal of nourishment have been 
explained tohim,thedoctorhasnoright ^ 
to resort to enforced feeding. The deci- 
sion as to the capacity of the prisoner to 
form such a judgement should be con- 
firmed by at least one otherindependent 
doctor. 
Reality: This right is generally upheld. 
Most public hospitals discharge in- 
patients choosing to exercise such 
a right under one of two categories: 
(a) discharged on request; (5) dis- 
charged against medical advice. 
In-patients exercising such a 
right do, at times, encounter a degree 
of hostility on revising their decision. 
At times this is born out of frustration 
as the doctor sees an obvious deterio- 
ration that may have permanently del- 
eterious consequences for the patient. 
Suggestions for improvement: All 
those working in hospitals need to 


constantly remind themselves that ill- 
ness produces a curious mix of reac- 
tions in the minds of the patient and 
family. Anxiety, doubt, an awareness 
of one's mortality, a fear of mutilation 
or death, pain and a certain disorien- 
tation may contribute to irrational 
decisions. The insensitive behaviour 
of staff — doctor, nurse or attendant — 
may further worsen the situation. 

Sinceall of usare proneto mak- 
ing wrong decisions fromtimeto time, 
even when in good health, it behoves 
the hospital staff to view the error 
made by a patient with humility and 
tolerance. Certainly, it is against the 
tenets of medicine to hold a grudge 
against the patient for cISteB arene 
advice given earlier. 

“As regards the enforced feeding 


of prisoners, hospital staff must not 


succumb to pressures from adminis- 
trators, the police or other sources to 
deprive the prisoner in full possession 
of his faculties, of his right. Adminis- 
trators (in the hospital and elsewhere) 
should refrain from exerting pressure 
on doctors merely to please their 
political masters. 
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l. is Imperative that our public hos- 
pitals be restored to their original state 
of efficacy and excellence. We cannot 
leave such restoration to ministers, 
bureaucrats and the statutory bodies 
intended for this purpose. The only 
hope lies in the hands of the public 
whom hospitals are intended to serve. 
Unless citizens awaken to the omi- 
nous state of affairs and take matters 


-in their own hands, public hospitals 


are doomed. Should they collapse, as 


have our primary health centres and 


several of ourcivil hospitals (termed, 


by some, the most uncivil of institu- - 


tions), we face a scenario where the 
seriously ill among the poor will die 
uncared foror be offered substandard 
care with disastrous results. - 

Our courts have taken corrective 


steps when their intervention was 
sought in rectifying the consequences 
of ministerial and bureaucratic bun- 
eling. Despite the fact that our judges 
are burdened by a backlog of cases, it 
may be necessary to seek their help in 
forcing remedial measures intended t 


“revive our public hospitals. 


Judicial action cannot, however, 
bea substitute to regularsupervision b” 
enlightened citizens. The track record 
of ourcentral and state administrations 
does not engender hope that the spirt 
and letter of judicial decrees will be sus- 
tained. Sooner, rather than later, they 
willlapseintotheiringrained ‘live-and- 
let-live’ attitude wherein corruption and 
nepotism form fundamental principles. 

By themselves, the citizens can- 
not enforce change — the movers and 
shakers in our society must enab:2 
them. Among suchreforms would be 
an infusion or funds, to which bus:- 
ness houses can make significant short 
and long-term contributions. Govern- 
ments and municipal corporations 
should induct individuals of merit (o 
the boards of our major public hospi- 
tals. They should be authorized to take 
steps to improve hospitals and have 
the power to veto any measure detri- 
mentalto these institutions. 


Dp... hospitals should be placed 
under public scrutiny and their deal- 
ings mustbe open to the watchdogs of 
society, especially to the third esta. 
The Dean or administrative head of 
public hospital must be required to 
raise funds for capital investment 
within the institution. Laboratories of 
the CSIR (Council for Scientific aad 
Industrial Research) have shown that 
itis possible for public sector institutes 
to raise funds. Hospitals can raise 
money by providing an arena for drig 
trials, special tests and consultancy 
services to pharmaceutical compa- 
nies, without having to ileece the pcor 
patients. 
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The Udupi Madhva matha 


M A VASUDEVA RAO 


Rethinking Institutions 


TRADITIONAL institutions continue 
tobeavibrantforcein modem times sur- 
viving the assumption of incompatibil- 
ity between modern and traditional 
cultures. The present discussion focuses 
on one such institution — the Udupi 
Madhva matha (monastery) and aims 
toexplore its relevance incontemporary 
circumstances. 

The Udupi Madhva matha is one 
of the 24 mathas belonging to the 
Madhva Brahmin sect situated in 


- Udupi, Karnataka. The sect had its ori- 


gins in Udupi where the founder, 
saint-philosopher Madhvacharya was 
born (1238-1317): The Udupi matha 
is headed by sanyasis (renouncers) 
and is sub-divided into eight sub- 
mathas, collectively called the Udupi 
ashta (eight) mathas (or simply the 
‘Udupi matha’). The sanyasis who 


J. head the eight mathas look after the 


main Krishna matha where the idol of 
Krishna is placed by rotation for a 
period of two years. This main Krishna 


mathaattracts devotees from all overthe 


world, fromall castes andcreeds. 
However, this was not initially 
so. The matha was not open to all the 
castes till the mid- 16th century. It was 
Vadiraja Swamy (1480-1600) who 
introduced other castes into the matha 
for darshan. The story that surrounds 
this event involves Kanakadasa, a 
devotee belonging ta the shepherd 
caste. Since he was disallowed entry 
into the matha, he watched the wor- 
ship of the idol from a window out- 
side. His devotion was so intense that 
it made Krishna inside the sanctum- 
sanctorum turn so as to face the win- 
dow and offer darshan to Kanakadasa. 
Kanakadasa’s songs in praise of 
Krishna are sung to this day by the 


Madhvas and the window, Kanakana 
kindi (window of Kanaka), from 
where he had darshan is still intact. 
. Vadiraja even introduced rice gruel 
which Kanaka offered from outside 
the mathaas prasada. 


Although the miracle of Kanaka - 


is still believed to be true by many 
devotees, the sanyasis and other 
pandits of Udupi base theirreasoning 
on 'historical' evidence. They argue 
that Krishna did notturn and the matha 
was constructed in this special way, 
facing West (in most other monaster- 
ies and in all temples, the deity faces 
Rast). 


T.. story surrounding Kanaka 
could be (as also understood by some 
members of the sect) an attempt by 
Vadiraja to involve the lower castes 
into the mainstream ideology of the 
sect. Vadiraja made many changes in 
the running of the Udupi matha and 
recognized the need to open itup and 
make darshan accessible to all. This 
increased donations to the matha and 
created a widerfollowing and support 
group on which the sanyasis could 
rely.Itshowsthatthe need for survival 
is not a particularly modern demand. 
For their perpetuation, traditional ins- 
titutions have relied on the ability-to 
adopt and adapt to the changes in the 
world outside. 

Today, once again; the question 


of negotiating boundaries between. 


various castes and faiths has become 
problematic. The issue about whom to 
include and which groups to exclude 
keeps re-surfacing and seems to be an 
important factor for the survival of an 
institution, as the following example 
illustrates. 

While lecturing to a mixed gath- 
ering, one of the swamijis of the matha 
was questioned by a Dalit novelist, 
Devanoor Mahadev. Devanoor said, 
‘Our swamiji goes out into the settle- 
ments bestowing zirtha (sacred water) 


and prasada to our pious folk, but it is 
notenough. We do not wantthis from 
His Holiness. We are humble human 
beings. I have a straight and simple 
question for the swamijt: Is he ready 
or willing to take one of our Harijan 
boys as his shishya (student)? 

The audience shifted uncom- 
fortably as this kind of question was 
unusual. Swamiji immediately took 


Pd 


up Devanoor's question. ‘Our young ' 


friend here has asked me a straight for- 
ward question. I congratulate him on 
his candour and courage. He has given 
voice to the wounds of the shudra 
masses, trodden upon since centuries. 
I am a sanyasi, I must renounce all 


caste prejudice. I personally do not 


believe in or recognize any such dis- 
tincttons. These castes and creeds, 
high and low divisions must all go 
because they create exploitation. lam 
sure with time this will vanish in our 
modern age. I know fully well that 
what Ihave been doing Is inadequate, 
but [have severe limitations. lam like 
a captain leading a troop. I cannot 
march way ahead leaving my troop 
behind. If I go too far the enemy may 
take me captive or my own troop may 
shoot me down as adeserter. I have to 
be careful, [can only advance thus far 
and no further.... My young learned 
friend must understand my peculiar 
position and condone what little I do.’ 


S eu said that it would be 
some time before groups excluded 
from becoming formal students could 
betaken in. Others justified their stand 
by pointing out that although they did 
not personally have lower caste stu- 
dents, they were running schools 


especially meant for the scavenger - 


caste. Another swami felt he had 
played an important part by encourag- 
ing women and members of all castes 
to write verses of the Bhagavad Gita 


for the Gita Mandir that he was con- 


structing, provided they gave up 


smoking and alcohol, at least for the 
period they were writing the verses. 
Although such attempts do redefine tra- 
ditional practice, most critics remain 
dissatisfied, feeling that nothing has 
been done at an institutional level to 
incorporate women and non-Brahmins 
as formal students. As if in response to 
such criticism, non-sanyasi gurus, 
who are not under the same pressure 
to maintain the matha tradition, do 
teach the shastras tonon-Brahmin and 
women students. 


T. grihastha gurus have relaxed 
many of the traditional rules for their 
students. For example, traditionally it 
is compulsory for a student to under 
go the upanayana (thread ceremony) 
before he commences a study of the 
shastras. This ceremony is only for 
males and traditionally women are 
barred from Vedic learning. The pupil 
and teacher are supposed to wear a 
dhotiandan unstitched cloth ontop. The 
gurus who do not follow these rules are 
often criticized by members of the sect. 


- Butthe gurus insist that if Madhva’ s phi- 


losophy is to survive, it cannot remain 
closed and shut out vast numbers of 
people. Itreflects the matha’s ability and 
desire toreproduce itself materially and 
ideologically. This is not to 1mply that 
the laws of Manu, or some other primer 
set ages ago, still regulates life. It is 
rather, as a scholar of Udupi said, 
‘Dharma shastras should be perceived 
as similar tothe Constitution. It loses its 
relevance if there are no amendments.’ 
Apart from theformal classes that 
the sanyasis and grihasthas conduct, tra- 
ditional knowledge is also transmitted 
ina more open, generalized public dis- 
course. This upannyasa or pravachana 
(public lecture) is given in a large room 
where people from different sects, both 
male and female, are seated (Devanoor 


‘Mahadev’s question was asked in such 


aspace). The student-teacher relation- 
ship does not exist and the people dis- 
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perse without any verbal interaction 


-~ with the guru. The favorite topics for 


this style of transmission are the 
Mahabharata, the Bhagavad Gita and 
the Bhagavata Purana. The saints and 
nandits of the matha are invited to 
deliver lectures all over-the country. 
Recently, one of the saints even trav- 
elled abroad, disregarding the age old 
rule forbidding a sanyasi to cross the 
‘seven seas’. 


Tu provides an opportunity forthe 
gurus and scholars to interact with 
wider audiences. The discourse dur- 
ing such lectures undergoes signifi- 
cantchanges. The sanyasis assume the 
mantle of. modern' intellectuals and 
seek to transform and reinterpret tra- 
dition according to the needs of the 
city dweller, often using their images 
and categories in a humourous and 
dramatic fashion. 

For example, a guru used the 
metaphor of a photographer to explain 
a verse from the Bhagavad Gita. Acc- 
ording to this verse, the thoughts 
which go through a dying person’s 
mind are important for they have a 
bearing on his re-birth. Jt emphasizes 
the need for rigorous discipline 
throughout one’s life in preparation 
for such a moment of crisis when 
thinking of God is realization. ‘It is 
like asking a photographer to take a 
photo, a nice one. The photographer 
replies that the photo will be just like 
your face, nothing better. Don’t you 
know, there is nothing like a good 


^ 


‘photo. “No... please tel: me how to sit 


and pose fora photograph.” 
"The photographer instructs that 
the chin must be kept up and the smile 


should be just enough to reveal a 


couple of teeth, certainly nomorethan 
that. Then the photographer moves 
behind the camera and says, “ready, 
ready”. and the person sitting upright 
yawns uncontrollably just as the shut- 
teris released. Itis not important how 
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he was. His face at the last moment is 
captured by the camera. When the 
photo came out the person asked, 
“Why isitlikethis?” “Well, itdepends 
on what you are at the last moment,” 
replies the photographer. Just like 
this, Yama ts the great photogra- 
pher... (there 1s much laughter in the 
audience).’ 
It may also be noted that the pur- 
' pose of the public lecture is to take the 
knowledge of self-transformation to 
à larger and wider audience. This is 


perceived as having great therapeutic 


value by both the guru and the lay 
devotee. Ata more general level, this 
is evidenced in the popularity of stress 
relieving courses (Deepak Chopra 
conducted one such course in Goa, 
charging an entry fee of Rs 85,000), 
especially in the corporate world and 
cable TV networks devoting achannel 
to religious discourses. 


T.. discourse in the upannyasa is 
structured to suit the multi-sectarian, 
multi-cultural gathering. Opposing 
schools of thought, often refuted in the 
formal classes, are not criticized. 
These discourses are frequently con- 
ducted in urban locales and require the 
negotiation of boundaries between 
worshippers of different faiths and 
beliefs. In this sense the discourse isa 
way of dealing with the current nature 
of plurality in India. 

When addressing audiences, 
one of the intentions of the gurus is to 
expand their following. This has a 
direct bearing on the resources a char- 
ismatic or a good orator is likely to 
eather for his matha. Often, this forum 
provides an opportunity to the gurus 


| to justify their actions which might 


otherwise be criticized or considered 
deviant by some — be it travel abroad 
or running a cinema hall. In fact, one 
of the sanyasis runs a cinema hall in 
Udupi. This was initially criticized but 
he defended it, arguing that it was a 


means for his survival: “Without this 
my matha will suffer, ! don't have 
lands like the other mathas. Some 
people criticize me, saying that the 
cinema hall screens vulgar films, but 
they don't see that good films like 
Bhakt Prahlad also come. How can 
you expect only good things to exist? 
Isn'tthe good always accompanied by 
the bad everywhere?’ 


I. self-representation, these trans- 
formations are attributed to the ill- 
effects of the age of Kali (the age of 
darkness). The gurus also admit that 
tradition ts not what it used to be. In 
this sense there is deterioration But on 
the other hand it is also understood as 
circumstantial and not all negative. 
There are ways in which the inter- 
pretation of texts accommodates 
this ‘degeneration’. The members of 
the matha stress that in earlier yugas 
(epochs) one had to do great tapas 
(penance) for many years, but now in 
the Kali yuga due to the (bad) times 
there is a concession granted by the 
Gods, for just by taking his name or 
by gaining little knowledge, one can 
get moksha (salvation). 

- Traditional institutions then are 
aconstantly emerging space, interact- 
ing with the values and institutions of 
the modern day. The interaction ofthe 
Udupi matha with contemporary val- 
ues and institutions is an attempt to 
establish and preserve its identity. The 
pedagogic practices, the dramatiza- 
tion and communication of Pauranic 
andepic materials, the bureaucratiza- 


tion of the matha and the general 


worldview —all incorporate elements 
ofthecontemporary world. Toechoan 
anthropologist writing on India —Indian 
civilization is becoming more modern 
without becoming less Indian. ! 


|. Milton Singer's influential work. When a 
Great Tradition Modernizes: An Anthropo- 
logical Approach to Indian Civilization. 
Pracger Publications, New York, 1972. 


However, in focusing on the 
adaptability of tradition, one should 
not infer that the past is infinitely 
mutable for the purposes of the present. 
In defining the relation with the con- 
temporary world, the guardians — the 
sanyasis and pandits of the matha — 
play a crucial role. The regulatory 
forces of an institution influence the 
way in which transformations occur. 
For instance, when the government 


offered to take over the responsibility | 


of running the main Krishna matha, 


the members opposed the idea. Fur- . 


ther, there are certain interpretations 
of Madhva's philosophy, which arose 
in the '50s, that are banned in the 
matha by the heads of the institution. 
In interactions with the present, 
though anything is possible only some 
things are permissible. In this frame- 
work, the process of change is notevo- 
lutionary. The innovations do not 
replace traditional norms and values 
but tend to reinforce them. Tradition, 
by being in constant communication 
with the current trends in the modern 
world, informs and constructs its own 
identity. - 





A. one level this identity is under 
pressure given the loss of the histori- 
cally exalted status of caste superior- 
ity or religion along with the assertion 
of economic power. In a relatively 
anonymous world, where what people 
know about the other is often limited, 
where the possession of commodities 
is valued above spirituality, and where 
there is an increasing desacralization 
of social institutions and the entire 


cosmos — the mathas may be seen as : 


trying to keep their voice alive by 
adapting to the present. Paradoxically, 
this very desacralization provides a 
fertile ground for the mathas to estab- 
lish their relevance. For many 
throughout the world they do, after all, 
promise some sort of release and 
peace (orescape, forthe skeptic) from 


the hazards and tensions of our fast 
moving, complicated and stressful 
modern lives, 


T.. flexibility shown by living tra- 
ditions should not be seen as a corrup- 
tion of tradition. Itis preferable to see 
tradition as being carried forward 
with certain traits of modernity. This 
forward movement displaces any 
understanding of tradition as static 
or frozen. Thought and ideas do not 
exist independent of society, closed 


within texts. Ideas penetrate society 


and social relations and these in turn 
penetrate ideas. In this situation one 
cannot expect a tradition devoid of 
modern me: iings, nor a modernity 
bereftoftraditional moorings. 

Tradition, in its effortto grapple 
rather than gloss over worldly modern 
Structures, emphasizes its ground- 
ing in the here and now of existence. 
Indian thoughtis not indifferent to the 
realities of the world, as is often made 
outin the many interpretations which 
generalize the illusory nature of the 
world without realizing that it is only 
a particular sect’s philosophical 
standpoint (namely, the Advaitic). 
The=philosophical thrust of the 
Madhva tradition emphasizes an 
interactive stance vis-a-vis the world. 
Soteriological concepts and theories 
within the Madhva sect do not disre- 
gard the reality of the world. Rather, 
they stress the ‘proper’ relation with 
this world for salvation. 


As one of the sanyasis stressed, . 


the need is to balance the wisdom of 
ourancients with the advancement of 
the technological age. Outside the 
hall, a golden chariot shimmered 
down the street. The humid night air 
reverberated with the chanting of the 
many names of Krishna. The band 
marching ahead, however, played an 
old western number. These sounds of 
incongruity echo the trumpets of tran- 
sition in the astha mathas. 
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Building intellectual traditions 


The fragility of modern institutions continues to baffle 
our thinkers. Unlike the West, Japan or China, societ- 
ies which have managed to sustain and nurture insti- 


tutions over centuries, the Indian scenario has been 


marked more by decay than the rejuvenation of creativ- 
ity. One possible explanation for our failure of institu- 
tional imagination lies in the ignorance, ifnot the deep 
contempt, that modern intellectuals have for our tra- 
ditional knowledges. ' 

Professor Daya Krishna, an eminent philoso- 
pher, has been engaged in a fascinating experiment to 
bring together modern and traditional scholars and 
practitioners. The object: to promote interaction 
between these two streams of scholarship in an effort 
both to explore the history of our thought and provide 
fresh questions for all those interested in revitalising 
intellectual processes. In this interview he speaks to 
Shail Mayaram, Fellow at the Institute of Develop- 
ment Studies, Jaipur, and author of Resisting Regimes: 
Myth, Memory and the Shaping ofa Muslim Identity. ` 


You have for long been engaged in a study of our 
intellectual traditions, both modern and traditional. 
Howare they sustained? Are the universities equipped 
to handle the challenge of building upon our traditional 
knowledges. 

The problem of contemporary institutions has to 
be seen in the light of their norms and styles of func- 
tioning which have not produced good results. The 
structure of university education in India, and the way 
we have accepted and interpreted democratic function- 
ing at the level of the teachers, the students, and those 
who run the administration, does not provide much 
hope. 


Why is it that certain traditional institutions have pro- 


duced exceptional work? You say that this is virtually ` 
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miraculous, but how does one explain this kind of 
vibrancy that survives despite all odds? | 

We have to differentiate between institutions and 
their cultural settings. In Bengal, both traditional and 
modern institutions have had along life. There is a dif- 
ferent tradition of learning in the South. Similarly in 
Maharashtra. It is mostly in Bihar and U.P., what is 
called the Hindi belt, that institutions have generally 
not functioned well. 


Can you give us some examples of the kind of institu- 
tions that developed in the South or in Bengal? 

Take the institution setup by Tagore. At one time 
it was projected as an ideal institution pursuing ideal 
values. Butit quickly declined after Independence and 
the passing away of Tagore. No intensive study has 
been made of the decline of Visvabharathi. Why did it 
occur, even though it was located in a cultural setting ` 
oftraditional and modern learning. 

Similarly, no one has studied why the gurukuls 
set up by Shradhananda and Dayanand — say Gurukul 
Kangri at Hardwar — declined despite all the facilities 
they had. There are, on the other hand, modern institu- 
tions like the one at Pilani or the Chandigarh Punjab 


"University campus, which are very good. Basically, as 


far as I know, no comparative studies have been car- 
ried out. 


Would you agree that in the performing arts, such as 
dance and music, we see a persistence of traditional 
patterns ofthe transmission of knowledge, whereas in, 
say, the areas which are outside these domains there 
has beena kind ofa disjuncture ? ' 
In dance and music tradition has continued. One 
important reason is that the norms of judgment and the 
standards of evaluation have been internal to the coun- 
try. Here no one ever asks what is good music by cit- 


ing western opinion. In fact, the western comparison 
is totally absént. Second, it was quickly realised that 
these kinds of performing arts cannot be learnt in the 
western way — there has to be discipleship. The gov- 
ernmentitself has accepted this. On the other hand, take 
another institution — the National School of Drama. 
Here is an example of an institution which was set up 
in modern times, with great success, under a great 
leader — it was the talk of the country, but after Alkazi 
left, it now faces decline and no one knows what to do 
with it. 


Would you say that institutions in our country tend to ` 


be personalised, that their energy comes from certain 
individuals and their dynamism. When the individual 
moves on, the institution loses its sense of energy and 
direction? l 

My hypotheses is that institutions in India are a 
creative act and the creative act is bound with the per- 
son. The institutions that Gandhi or Tagore or 
Aurobindo created — they were a natural emanation of 
their creative endeavour — they were like works of art. 
But these people did not see how institutions survive, 
how they perpetuate and maintain themselves. That 
required a different kind of vision, a different kind of 
understanding which is not a creative act. It is the per- 
petuation ofa tradition. 

In the West, both have been combined. The 
issue of the creation of a tradition is not merely an 
inventive, creative act ofa person. How you create con- 
ditions where creativity repeats itself with different 
persons has not been addressed. On the other hand, it 
is interesting how tradition itself handled this in the 
past. But this was in the context of a situation where 
democracy was not accepted in its present interpreta- 
tion. That is, you cannot pursue quality in a context 
where everyone has an equal right to dictate and 
decide what quality is, what shall be the standard, the 
norm. This dilemma of democracy has not been 
addressed by thinkers. 


Is it your experience with the university administra- 
tion that leads you to feel that an excessively demo- 
cratic functioning of the university system creates 
problems? 

Democracy interpreted in a particular way. Why 
do youequate democracy with quality? The aspiration 
forexcellence can be achieved only by afew, who alone 
have to be recognised and rewarded, and who alone can 
be trend-setters ornorm-builders. How do you do that? 
How do you combine the two? 


What about, say, traditional institutions of philosophy. 
Were they also centred around creative individuals? 
Because the transmission ofknowledge would require 
that there be continuity. 

I think that tradition accepted continuity rather 
thancreativity. Italso accepted the fact that most people 
can only repeat, but if they could preserve, then they 
were performing their function well. On the other hand, 
it also accepted the fact that there will be few persons 
who will-be innovative, creative. They were given a 
chance in the system, they were encouraged. But then 
there was a system by which they had to be evaluated 
both at the regional and all India level. Everyone's work 
— whether in Kerala or Kashmir, West or East, had to 
be recognised, had to be accepted. Normally, Kashi/ 
Benaras functioned as an all-India centre of standards 
of judgement in most fields. The person had to prove 
his eminence or his achievements to the Kashi pandits. 
However, there were other centres, as in Kashmir, 
Mithila or Kerala. 

What Iam suggesting is that the system itself had 
specialised centres, regional centres and all over India. 
It was a system where you were trained to be a crafts- 
man in thought and in the arts. The aim was that you 
should be a super craftsman, and there was a point 
where it was expected and accepted that the craftsman 
would cross the boundary of being justa craftsman and 
become a real artist, a master, a thinker. Now, this 
boundary line was a thin and ambiguous one, but you 
continuously find people crossing it. The moment a 
person crossed over, it was recognised by his peers. 


Since the transmission of knowledge was based on pre- 
serving tradition and continuity, to what extent could 
yoube critical within a given tradition? 

| It was critical all the time because intellectual life 
in India was conceived as articulating possible objec- 
tions and answering them. The purvapaksh was inbuilt 
in the intellectual process itself. I mean that India never 
conceived of an intellectual process without the refu- 
tation of the counter-argument and the counter- 
evidence. That is how it has grown. It continuously 
thinks of new counter-positions, new arguments, given 
both by actual individuals who are named, or persons 
from other schools who are sometimes not named. But 
many atime éven the.counter-position has been imag- 
ined — that this may possibly be objected to, and that 
was answered. It has possibly never been noted that 
many of the good thinkers do not merely state a counter- 
position or acounter-argument, but also provide argu- 
ments against the counter-argument and reply tothem. 
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They try to strengthen the counter-position or the 
counter-argument in a way such that it becomes stron- 
gerand then they refute it. 


What is the period in Indian philosophy that you find 
outstanding institutions ? | 

The story of Indian philosophy is absolutely 
amazing. As a specific example take the field of poet- 
ics in Kashmir. Within a period of 2 to 3 centuries you 
had at least a dozen outstanding persons. Normally 
Indian metaphysical thinking is notinfluenced by art, 
but Kashmir Saivism was deeply influenced by com- 
mentary on arts—the idea of consciousness. 

In poetics we had Pandit Ram Jagannath and, I'm 
not sure whether in Shah Jehan’s or Jehangir's time, 
Mansoor Saraswati. This was around the 1 6th-!7th 
century. They were recognised even by the Mughal 
court. Or take the entire movement of Navya Nyaya. It 
started with Gangesh and flourished in Bengal for 300 
years or more under a political situation which was 
dominated by Muslim rulers. The general impression 
that Islam has been inimical to India's traditional 
enterprise is at least not sustained in this case. The rea- 
son for this, whether it was actively supported or pas- 
sively allowed, has notbeen studied. On the other hand, 
if you want counter-evidence, look at Kashmir where 
after the establishment of Islamic rule, intellectual 
activity more or less ceased. 
What about the commentaries on Abhinavgupta: Do 
they presume an institutional continuity, or was it the 
case that commentaries were writtenat different sites ? 

Let'slook at the institutional aspect. Take the dif- 
ferent kinds of intellectual activity associated with 
different schools of Vedanta inthe South, from Sankara 
onwards. The intellectual activity here was closely 
associated with areligious kind of activity and with the 
sampradayas. You had Ramanuja and Vallabh, and 
later Chaitanya in Bengal. 

Now, from Sankara to Vallabh, this movement 
of intellectual activity was simultaneously a part of 
institutional religion, or a religious institution. The 


intellectual life combined both aspects and developed ` 


around a controversy between these institutions. What 
actually happened here is a story of 5-600 years from 
Ramanuja onwards. Because the institutional position 
of one acharya was attacked and refuted, they had to 
reply. Intellectual life developed through this process 
of acontinuous reply and counter-reply. But this pro- 
cess also had an institutional base and even today in 
the South it is like this. 
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But, say, the debate between the two acharyas, would 

that take the form ofa sastratha? | 
Normally the acharyas came one after the other, 

so itcannot be asastratha between them. 

No, I mean between an acharya associated with one 

temple and an acharya from another temple, another 

sampradaya. 

It was more in the form of written texts where 
each refuted the position of the other rather than in 
actual debate, though that might have taken place 
sometimes. But basically the controversy develops 
through aseries of writings which are remarkable, both 
in their intellectual content and in the continuity and 
development of the argument through the debate. 

It is interesting because the Advaitin took the 
position of the denial of difference, that is, difference 
is unreal. If difference is unreal then you cannot think, 
because thinking is to distinguish, to discriminate. This 
is perhaps one of the longest debates anywhere in the 
world, about the reality of the notion of difference. In 
fact, it was a triangular debate. On one side it involved 
the Advaitin and the non-Advaitin Vedantin. On the 
other side it was also a debate between the Advaitin 
and the Naiyayika who believe in difference. So it was 
a triangular debate which can be documented at least 
over 500 years, if not more. And successively, thinker 
by thinker, text by text. 


Was the development of Navya Nyaya in Bengal also 
associated with religious institutions ? 

No, this 1s the strength. Bengal presents a very 
strange phenomenon and no one has noted this differ- 
ence because Navya Nyaya is not associated with any 
religious institution. They were more or less individual 
thinkers and yet they form a regional school. What is 
even more surprising, 1s that Bengal is simultaneously 
the home of the most intense, emotional bhakti asso- 
ciated with Chaitanya — ultra emotional. Not merely 
this, Bengal and Mithila, are both centres of a very 
erotic kind of bhakti starting from Jaidev’s Gitagovinda 
and Vidyapathi. The entire region simultaneously 
developed two absolutely contrary tendencies and yet 
this emotionalism or eroticism does not weaken hard 
core logical analysis. Itisastrange phenomena. 


So what are the attributes of a school, say Navya 
Nyaya? l 

A school can be described as one which addresses 
common problems and has recognisable common 
positions despite slightdifferences between individual 


thinkers. But al most from the 17th century onwards, 
there is increasing specialisation, even among schools: 
the texts are no longer general, they are devoted to spe- 


cific issues. The movement continued right into the - 


18th-19thcentury. People began writing not just on one 
issue but on one argument. A new kind of text, a new 
kind of writing developed—thekrodepatras, what you 
mightcall aresearch essay, vey PERREN, Fen 


In the Navya java tradition what was the PT of' 
recruitment of younger scholars and their training ? 
Basically it was the student who wanted to learn, 
who sought out a teacher. Except for Nalanda which 
was a.university, a place where everything was taught 


— all other centres of learning were organized around ` 


individuals whotaughtattheir homes. What the teacher 
knew and what he was desirous of teaching, he would 
teach. In other places, it was considered the duty of the 
teacher to provide tuition along with food and shelter. 
Often, the teacher was given patronage. ` 
What were si sources of patronage: ? How would they 
run their establishments? : 
First, the demands on them were not many and 
second, the patronage was provided by anybody who 
wasrich—by the local king orthe village or sometimes 
by the temples. The system of patronage was diffused 


-there was no single government or centre from where - 


funds were forthcoming. Sometimes the people 
extended support, or a scholar was given a village or 
some land and the income from the land was his. 
‘Then, the system of examination was not formal: 
theteacherexamined you or you said that you had stud- 
ied under that teacher. It was accepted that you must 
have sufficient knowledge. Or there was a system of 
examination, prasnavats, in which there was a text 


which you were supposed to have studied and the ' 


teacher would open a page and ask you to explain it. 


~ 


But this system changed when the British introduced- 


formal institutions like the Sanskrit College in Benares 
and elsewhere. They started a new system of exami- 
nations, of appointments, of professors. The British 
system did continue for some time but later it deterio- 
rated. After all, the Sanskrit College in Calcutta or the 
College in Benaras and elsewhere did draw outstand- 
ing scholars of those times. But gradually, these insti- 
tutions declined. 

. Also, we should not forget that there was dis- 
crimination, even in British times, between institutions 
of Sanskrit and Arabic learning and institutions of 
English learning: their salary scales were different and 


this had a long-term effect because even the best- 
known pandit would get a salary much lower than an 
ordinary lecturer in acollege. 


' So basically Sanskrit, Arabit and Persian became 


second-rate languages? 
Yes! To be associated with them was to be a 
second-rate intellectual. There was another problem: 


_ there was no interaction between Sanskrit and Arabic 


scholars or any attempt to initiate interaction with 
En glish knowing persons. Not merely this, till recently 
a person without a degree from western institutions in 
traditional languages or subjects could not be appointed 
to a job. If you were not an M.A. or Ph.d in Sanskrit 
you could hot be appointed to the Sanskrit department 
in any university, even though you may have known 


- far more Sanskrit, spoken or written it, and been a ereat 


traditional'scholar. You were just not recognised. . 


Dharmpal, in The Beautiful Tree, claims that in the 
17th century, before the arrival of the English, there 
was a greater range of subjects taught in Indiaas com- 
pared to England. 

À comparative study of the development of the 
arts and education in India till almost the 17th century 
would show that far more was being done in India than 
in western-countries at that time. But what is more 
important is the continuity of the Indian tradition of 
knowledge from the earliest times to modern times. 
How this continuity was maintained has still not been 
investigated. What is surprising is how it maintained 
itself both during Islamic and British rule. It is only now 
that one wonders whetherit will continue or not. 


Why do you think that its continuity is under threat? 
Well, one reason is that continuity was main- 
tained by learning inthe family: from father to son. This 
kind of knowledge was valued, it was considered tra- 
ditional; it was considered religious, sacrosanct; it 
had both an intellectual and non-intellectual aspect. 
Second, the aspirations of the children were not very 
different from those oftheir parents and they took pride 
in following an ancient tradition, adding to it and car- 
rying it further or preserving it. Now the desires and 
norms have changed. The children ofthe great pandits 
do not value their father’s knowledge. The fact is that 
the children of some of the greatest scholars like 
Badrinath Shukla do not even know Sanskrit. So a 
change in attitude among the children towards that kind 
of knowledge itself produces a discontinuity. Also, the 


discipline that such knowledge and learning requires, 
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both in intellectual and non-intellectual terms, people 
are no longer prepared to cultivate. 


But, in the performing arts this has sometimes been | 


achieved. Take, for example, Dhrupad; the Dagar fam- 
ily is involved in the transmission of the tradition, so it 
is being passed on generationally as well. 

There is a great difference, because in the per- 
forming arts, both in music and dance, you are today 
in a relatively good position. The money and prestige 
that you can get is far more than even if you were at the 
top in any intellectual field. In fact, the discrepancy in 
the world of art, what you can get if you are a fairly good 
artist, and if you are on the top of the field in Sanskrit 
orany other traditional or even modern knowledge, IS 
so great that it is difficult to imagine. 

l The situation is worse in the field of Arabic and 
Persian learning. Normally when people talk of tradi- 
tional learning, they don't even talk of Arabic or Per- 


sian learning. Sanskrit is somehow maintained by a 


large numberof institutions which are at least partially 
inclined towards intellectual life. In Arabic and Persian 
learning there is another problem — people have not paid 
attention to it. Somehow pure intellectual life has not 
been valued for a long time. It is a problem worth inves- 
tigating; why, during the long period of Islamic rule in 
India, no greatintellectualcentres were created. 


Of Islamic learning ?. "m : A 
Arabic learning, or Persian learning or philoso- 

phy. Worse, those that did become famous disap- 

peared. Why is it that after Aurangzeb died in 1707, 


over the last 300 years, we don’t have one great centre 


surviving from those times? The new centres like 
Deoband or Firangi Mahal (basically in the 19th cen- 


tury) are dead — Firangi Mahal is practically dead and 


Deoband and Mathura are primarily theological. They 


are not centres of intellectual learning. This needs. 


investigation. This when traditional centres of Sanskrit 
learning continued from prehistoric to modern times. 


In the field of Sanskrit, you still have a person like 
Laxmanshastri Joshi who puttogether the Dharma Kos 
inamodern context. 

Well, the Dharma Kos is a sort of classification 
and compilation of traditional thought on the subject 
of law, social science, political science in a number of 
volumes. Laxmanshastri Joshi was an extraordinary 
person in the sense that he combined both traditional 
and modern learning i in one personality. But there have 
been other such, persons. There was a.continuous 
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attempt during the last two centuries to come to terms 
with traditional learning, to know it, to modernise it, 
to make it contemporarily relevant — a thing which I 
do notfind among paneer scholars at all. 

You spearheadeda major effort to bring into dialogue 
both modernand traditional scholars who are special- 
ists in Sanskrit so that it would.give rise to new ques- 
tions that would begin to be asked by the tradition, that 
would infuse new energy. What was your experience 
ofthat dialogue? 

Itwas one ofthe most extraordinary experiences. ` 
Wetriedto present new questions to traditional schol- 
ars who knew little about the modern traditions of 
knowledge and challenged them to use the repertoire 
of their own traditional knowledge to deal with these. 
questions. Here was achallenge to intellectuals. 

One of the things we learnt was why traditio- 
nal people are-suspicious of modern people- -when 
approached. The so-called modern, western trained 
person has an airof superiority. He considers he knows, 
that the others are inferior. So there is no equality. It 
was the great achievement of Professor M.P. Rege to 
break through this barrier and create conditions of 
equality and to prepare the ground for a dialogue and 
ensure that it was conducted on terms of equality. 

The one step that he took was that they could 
speak in their own language. He provided facilities for 
translation. Whatemerged again.and again.out of these 
dialogues was the superiority of the good, traditionally 
trained person with respect to his subject. Not just this, 
we discovered that they did not consider us as prop- 
erly, intellectually trained because we could not dis- 
cuss a point with sufficient persistence, or attention aud 
stick to the pointforevena few minutes. 

Furtlier, we have not really explored the vast reser- 
voirs ofknowledgethatexist. The traditional scholars too 
generally repeat their traditional knowledge becausethey ' 
have not had an opportunity to really think and use it in 
the new context. But the moment you do it, you discover 
that there are as great differences among traditional per- 
sons as between modern trained persons. We somehow 
tend to assume that modern, western trained persons in 
India are innovative thinkers, but are they? They too 
repeat what western scholars have said or what they learnt 
when they went to western universities. 


Youtried this in philosophy and also in disciplines such 
as the vastusastra. . 

We held a dialogue on sortent issues in lingu- 
istics, where we brought modern and traditional 


persons together in a dialogue on issues which were 


formulated by modern trained people. The experience : 


was the same: the traditional persons were far more 
organized intell:ctually, both in their answers and 
their questions. In fact, in that seminar they started 
asking counter-questions, and those who taught 
modern linguistics were unable to answer them to their 
satisfaction. 

We later extended this idea to other fields, such 
'as vastusastra, architecture. [t was not easy to get many 
traditional sthapatis. First, we discovered that modern 
architects are not trained to use traditional materials. 
They are not trained to work in stone; they use glass, 
steel and cement. Also, their notions of architecture are 
different. One of the traditional architects who was 
present at the dialogue defined architectureasthe or- 
ganization of space for the transformation of con- 


sciousness. But this will apply mainly to a temple, - 


church or mosque. For a number of reasons, a tradi- 
tional architect builds only temples and there is a 
demand for him, particularly outside India where 
Indians live and want to build temples. So he has 
become a specialized person. But how do we pass on 
the knowledge, the skill? There is no demand for it 
here. We thought that the challenge should be that a 
modern person should build atemple while atraditional 
person should build a modern building. But there were 
no takers. Architecture is different. You have to have 
money. l 


Do youthink it is possible to institutionalizea dialogue 
itself, to make itmore continuous? | 

It is possible, but few people are interested in it. 
Ttcan be institutionalized, in fact it ought to be institu- 
tionalized. For we should study how traditional knowl- 
edge is maintained and transmitted. We should 
strengthen it.... Not merely traditional knowledge but 
traditional skills. But traditional skills are being over- 
laid, rather, undermined by modern institutions. 
Trained persons have a self-image, as if it all began with 
their knowledge. The student of architecture who sees 
around him beautiful mosques, forts, buildings, 
temples thinks that there was no architecture before 
schools of architecture were established. He doesn't 
see the contradiction —thatthere are great buildings all 
around him. 


What was the experience ofthe dialogue between San- 


skrit knowing people and Arabic scholars? 
. We had only one. This was the dialogue on com- 
mentaries ofthe Arabic-Sanskrit-Greek traditions. For 


e X 


` 


the first time we brought together people from the Ara- 
bic-Persian, Sanskrit and the western traditions with 
an outstanding Greek scholar, Richard Sorabi from 


London. And we had Father De Smet of the Christian 


tradition from Pune, a great scholar who knew the 


Christian theological commentarial tradition. This was 


atri-lingual dialogue: we had persons who only knew 
Sanskrit; persons whoknew Urdu, there were Persian- 
Arabic scholars, and persons who knew English. So 
we.had translations from Sanskrit into Urdu into 
English and from Urdu into English and Sanskrit and 
soon. 

I think it was very successful. The Arabic- 


_ Persian scholars began to appreciate the learning of the 


Sanskrit scholars through the translations. It was most 
fulfilling to provide a platform for the two to come 
together and meet each other. There was a feeling of 
belonging to a community of intellectuals. It showed 
how traditional scholars have been neglected and how 
much we have nazar undaazed the Muslim Ulama — 
we have sidelined them. 

I feel that there is no one in Hindustan to talk with 
them. At first we too were afraid, fearing that tf we 
spoke openly it would cause ariot! But our experience 
showed that with afew people speaking frankly, an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence and goodwill can be 
generated. We discussed many touchy issues and 
Koranic interpretations without any ill-will. The point 
is that once a dialogue is begun, a genuine dialogue, 
confidence is created if it is based on an intellectual give 
and take. 

We have in general neglected all traditional learn- 
ing, all traditional scholars and replaced them by anew 
class which occupies positions of power and treats 
them as second rate citizens or scholars. We talk of 
minorities but not of intellectual minorities. Not sur- 
prisingly, they have developed the same psychology, 
offensive and defensive, which marks all persecuted 
minorities. 

Moreover, we do not realise that the tradition 
itself is highly differentiated. Our approach to tradi- 
tion itself needs to be traditional. We do not see it as 
full of living potential to deal with contemporary 
problems of thought. Rather, we view it as closed, 
opaque, belonging to museums and not as part of 
our heritage which shapes our life. We should not 


. treat these scholars as curiosities whom we some- 


times interact with. The situation is the same in 
other non-western traditions such as China and 
West Asia. Their living traditions too face the same 
problems. 
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Books 
MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK: Civic Tradi- 


tions in Modern Italy by Robert Putnam. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1993. 


2% inspiration, 98% perspiration, itis said, was Henry 
Ford’s formula for success. Putnam’s book has suc- 
ceeded both academically and commercially. Its inspi- 
ration came in 1970 when Putnam and his friends were 


in Rome-'studying various aspects of Italian politics’. - 


The Italian government had begun instituting regional 
governments in the country. Putnam saw in this ‘an 
unusual opportunity to begin a long-term, systematic 


study of how institutions develop and adapt to their . 


social environment.’ A quartercentury of perspiration 
followed, as he organized the study of the variant 
experiences of, and with, the new entities in Italy’s 
several regions. 

The regional governments’ formal structures 
were going to be identical; but their settings would be 
vastly divergent: the poor agrarian South and the pul- 
sating *postindustrial' North; areas with strong feudal 
traditions continuing from the past and those trans- 
formed by migrations and change; regions ardently 
Communist, others equally Catholic. One could expect 
the new institutions to succeed more in some regions 
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than in others; what would account for the differences? 
That would say something about what enables demo- 
cratic institutions to succeed. This book reports on what 
happened, offers explanations at several levels of why 
things happened so, examines how Italians feel about 
their experience with the new institutions, and provides 
some very interesting insights about the nature of 
democracy and what it takes to work it well. 

Underlying the enquiry is a certain conception 
of what democracy is all about: it is a style of manag- 
ing a society's public affairs, one which is open andis . 
run by elected representatives, whose mandate to do 
sois tested periodically at election time. A democracy 
that runs well manages, on one side, to do all this in 
good order and, on the other, to conduct its public 
affairs purposefully, without fuss. The unruly bluster, 
the rallies and the marches, the daily scam and the daily 
violence — the stuff of today’s ‘democratic’ practice 
in India—these are marks not of democratic vitality but 
of its ailments. | 

Putnam brings an exceptional verve and range 
of resources to his enquiry. An array of theoretical 
perspectives, quantitative and statistical analysis of 
repeated cycles of opinion surveys as well as second- 
ary data, in-depth interviews and participant observa- 


contracted out to the private or NGO sectors through 


.bids and auctions. Though, as David Osborneand Ted : 
Gaebler remind us. in Reinventing Government _- 


(Prentice Hall, 1992), that when talking about steer: 
ing rather than rowing the ‘boat’ of state, governance 
cannot be contracted out. Goverment: the Report 
goes on, ‘are more effective when they listen to busi- 


nesses and citizens and work in partnership with them --- 
.Inmany coun- . 


in deciding and implementing policy.. 
tries voice is distributed as unequally as income and 


minorities and the poor, as well as other people, have ' 


to strain to get their voices heard in the corridors of 
: power.’ “The best mechanism for giving citizens voice 
isthe ballot box... But periodic voting does notalways 
mean the.state is more responsive.’ Further, ‘ govern- 
ment programmes work better when they seek the 
participation of potential users, and when they tap the 
community reservpir of social capital.’ 

Building a more responsive state with reduced 
distance between government and the citizens and 
communities it is intended to serve-involves, in the 
Report’s view, four broad policy imperatives: (i) Ensur- 
ing broad-based public discussion of key policy direc- 
tions and priorities, making available information in 


the public interest, and establishing consultative : 


. mechanisms to gather the views and make known the 
preferences of affected groups. (ii) Encouraging, where 
feasible, the direct participation of users and other ben- 
eficiaries in the design, implementation and monitor- 
. ing of local public goods and services. (iii) Where 
decentralization is considered desirable, adopting a 
carefully staged and/or sectoral approach in priority 
areas with sound inter-governmental rules to restrain 
arbitrary action at central and local levels. 

Butthere are three pitfalls of decentralization that 
the Report warns us to watch out for, i.e. rising inequal- 
ity, micro-economic instability and the possibility of 
the Centre having to fiscally bail out regional and 
local authorities, and the risk of capture of lacal gov- 
ernments by special interests. One is reminded of a 
cross-country study by Richard Crook and James 
Manor, Enhancing Participation and Institutional Per- 
formance: Democratic Decentralization in South Asia 
and West Africa (1994), conducted on behalf of Brit- 
ish ODA, which: warned that many of.the benefits of 
decentralization anticipated by international agencies 
and experts are not bein g achieved in real life situations. 
(iv) To focus,at the local level, on mechanisms that 
build accountability and competition and on incentives 
in government’s relations with the communities. The 
Report also warns that the more numerous the oppor- 


tunitiesfor participation, the greater the demands that 


will be made upon the state; and that ‘experience sug- 
gests that successful decehtralization may be short- 
lived or difficult to replicate’ and “should not become 
arigid, doctrinaire exercise’. ` 

Comprehensive reform along the lines of the 
Report’ s recommendations will, the reader is warned, 
takea great deal of time and effort because they involve 
a fundamental rethinking about the role of institutions 
and the interactions between citizen and government, 
changing attitudes, and efforts at consensus building: 
The precise recipe will vary from country to country 
since ‘institutional change is path specific,’ but ‘an, 
active civil society and a competent and professional 
bureaucracy are the twin_pillars of a constructive rela- 
tionship between state and society.’ 

Regrettably, the Report appears to have been 
written from an economist’ s perspective (perhaps natu- 
ral since the World Bank is dominated by economists) 


‘and not from.an integrated social sciences perspec- 


tive. There appears to be an underlying current in the 
Report that economic solutions are known — it is only 
non-economic factors like the role of states and insti- 
tutions (for which economists can only be partially 
responsible) whicharea problem. 

The language (jargon) used in the Report partly 


reflects this economist-centered (and, perhaps, cen- 


tered in western lifestyles and ways of the workplace) 
approach. Even while setting forth arationale for state 
intervention, the Reportchose to limit itselfto the eco- 
nomic rationale (which of course is important) and pro- 
vides only to two reasons: market failure and concern 
forequity. 

In discussing market failure, it confines itself to 
the problem of providing pure public goods, overcom- 
ing imperfect information, regulating monopoly, 
addressing externalities (basic education, environmen- 
tal protection), and the need for coordinating private 


_ activity. That market failure could be explained in 


terms of a political analysis of markets. (cf. Gordon 
White in IDS Bulletin, July 1993, where he suggests 
that the structure and performance of markets can be 
conditioned by the politics of state involvement, poli- 
tics of internal market organization, politics of market 
structure involving-economic.power, and the policies 
of social ‘embeddedness’) orin terms of inter-locked/ 
inter-linked markets (cf. the writings of A. Bhaduri, this 
reviewer's Planning, Interlocked Markets, and Rural 
Development, Rawat, 1990, or K. Sarap's Interlinked 
Agrarian Markets in Rural India, sage, 199]) donotseem 
to have appeared significanttothe authors ofthe Report. 
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Another example of this tendency 1s to view in- 
stitutions merely as instruments, or mechanisms. Thus, 
the Report posits the state's unique strengths ‘its 
powers to tax, to prohibit, to punish, and to require par- 
ticipation’. Surely a greater strength is the moral 
authority that most states, and particularly states 


concerned with justice for all — social, economic, and 


political— have acquired over time. Or that states 
often reflect the existing consensus, or can be a means 
for the working out of consensus, while AONE the 
peaceful interplay of ideas. 

Similarly, the Report appears to look at social fac- 
tors mainly in terms of the existence or otherwise of 
social capital. In fact, the role of societal values and of 


- leadership has not been sufficiently appreciated (not- 


withstanding a few paragraphs on leadership and 
vision in the chapter on The Challenge of Initiating and 
Sustaining Reforms). Similarly, ‘leadership’, ‘demo- 
cracy’ (in its various forms and varying electoral 
participation systems) too have not been sufficiently 
analyzed forareport on the role of the state. 

There are many small but interesting points scat- 
tered throughout the Report, which perhaps reflect the 
writing team’s latent bias. For example, it is indicated 
that while there has generally been a small shift in pub- 
lic spending power in developing countries from the 


national to lower levels, the industrial economies have. 


seen an opposite trend, with spending power moving 
to the Centre. So much for decentralization in the 
industrial economies! Or that state spending now con- 
stitutes almost half of total income in the established 
industrial countries, and around a quarter in develop- 


. ing countries. I have my doubts if industrial countries 


will ever reduce to today’s level of developing coun- 
tries. Or that emerging economies will be able to 
afford even the pared-down versions of the welfare 
state as itexists in Europe. Are we to have two recom- 
mended models of welfarism, one for Europe and 
another for the developing economies? A lastexample: 
one suggestion for reducing corruption through 
reduced official discretion is to contract services to 
private companies, preferably foreign firms. Does this 
imply that private companies or i2 firms are 
immune from corruption? 

For South Asia, the Report’s prescription is to 
refocus the state’s role to match its current capability, 
stem further decline.and improve its capability. Steps 
suggested include regulatory simplification, public 
enterprise reform, building stronger partnership with 
business and civil society to improve feedback and 
supplement the state's capability, and checking per- 
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vasive political interference, especially politically 
motivated transfers of personnel. It also criticizes 
the system of central tax base sharing with the states, 


_ hinting that tax bases assigned to the states should be 


withdrawn by the Centre. For a country like India, 
matching the state's capability to its role should focus 
more on increasing capability than on reducing the 
role. However, special care needs to be taken to reduce © 
the dependency syndrome afflicting our people, and 
to curb the speculative and trading character of 


business while trying to make it more production 


oriented. 

Though few in our country actually get to read 
such World Development Reports, given its source and 
contents, itis often seen as the modern western world’s 
Arthashastra. To this we may add that it should not be 
viewed as a universally relevant 'Rajshastra' or 
‘Dharmshastta’, which perhaps is what is required on 
the role of the state. Nevertheless, its final sentence 
should be taken as a mantra — that there are “costs of 
leaving things as they are’ —implying thereby that states 
as well as societies, communities and individuals — all 
need to act more and not less. 


Rakesh Hooja 


ROOTS OF CRISIS: Interpreting Contemporary 
Indian Society by Satish Saberwal. Sage Publica- 
tions, New Delhi, 1996. 


‘CRISIS’ is a familiar description in the context of 
India. More than that, it is often used as a shorthand to 
projectthe chronic problems of our society. However, 
rarely do scholars agree as to what creates as well as 


` perpetuates the crisis. Since the late 1970s, literature 


on this theme has proliferated; italso constitutes anew 
genre of writings whose defining quality is the mix- 


, ture of scholarship and social concern. Saberwal's 


book is a good example of this genre. What is the cri- 
sis? How do we categorise the nature and the form of 
thecrisis? > 

To the author, the decline of public institutions 
manifested in the *widespread uncertainty over the 
rules of the game’ represents the major social crisis fac- 
ing contemporary Indian society: Most will agree with 
the author's diagnosis. But the interpretation of the 
findings and its salience in thie understanding of con- 


: temporary Indian society is likely to be a matter of 


debate and disagreements. On the face of it, Saberwal’ s 
book presents a large canvas — ranging from autobio- 
graphical extracts to communalism to historical soci- 


ology. However; there is acommon concern which runs 
through such disparate themes. In other words, itis the 
theme of institutions.that holds the book together. 

The author makes twocrucial points concerning g 
the fate of institutions in India. For him our ‘social cri- 
sis’ stems not from the failure of institutions per se but 
exclusively from the those of a ‘western’ provenance. 
In the chapter mapping the crisis, he talks of a ‘lack of fit 
between the premises which have gone historically into 
constituting the pre-colonial Indian social and institu- 
tional orderonthe one hand and, onthe other, those which 
went into the European social and institutional order,’ 


(p. 37). This is his grand narrative, and it leads to a sec- ` 


ond pointexplaining the dearth of institutional resources 
in India by taking alonger view of history. 

Unlike European societies, Indian society for 
centuries was organised around particularistic identi- 
ties and was built on institutions whose reach was natu- 
rally limited and sectional. Hence, as the society 
became complex and large, or what the author terms 
‘megasociety’, the pre-colonial institutions were 
incapable of holding the society together. Even the 
impact of western ideas during the colonial period 
could not go very deep. As a result, an overarching 
principle/normative order could not evolve in Indian 
society. The persistence of segmental codes meant that 
conflict could not be resolved according to some uni- 
versal rules; nor could institutions be protected from 
the personal whims of the powerful. 

There is little to disagree with the broad argu- 
ment. Any sensible and coherent narrative on Indian 
society in general, and on public spaces in particular, 
cannot overlook the imperatives of institutions that the 


author so cogently presents. However, as one puts the - 


book down several questions crop up. Let me put 
forward some of them. First, while the comparison 
between India and Europe in a long historical frame 
can beenriching, there are several problematic aspects 
tothis project. Anyoné familiar with the development/ 
underdevelopment literature and with Orientalism 
alaSaid, knows how problematic this comparison can 
be. This is not to criticise comparative scholarship 
altogether, but to deny it its ideological innocence. 
The book privileges western institutions and sees 
their underlying principles as unproblematic. Method- 
ologically, these assumptions distort the analytical 
frame that is necessary for grasping the divergent tra- 


jectories of institution building in non-western soci-. 
eties. Once we see the problems with our institutions- 


disentangled from the above perspective, our inad- 
equacies will appear different to us and the grid will 


become fairly complex. One wishes that Saberwal had 
allowed for alternate stories to emerge in his narrative. 

Ís itthe segmented character of oursociety which 
aggravates ourcrisis? How do the diversities affect the 
character of our public institutions? The author argues 
cogently that itis the social divisions that have made it 
difficult for universal principles (so important for the 
large public institutions) to take root in India. The 
argument is only partially true for it does not take tnto 
account the ways in which social actors negotiate the 
larger world of universality and the domain of particu- 
Jarities. For instance, when a Dalit has little trustin our 
political institutions, is it because he or she is incapable 
of comprehending the context-free rules or is it because 
the institutions positively ignore his/her particularity? 
Or is it that most of the underprivileged in our society 
organize their lives around, what the network analysts 
term, the ‘strong ties’? 

It would have.been better had the interplay 
between the universal and the particular, stronger and 
weaker ties been integrated into the analysis of insti- 
tutions in India. Can the story of institutional decline 
be written withoutcritically examining the momentous 
political and social changes? When the rules of the 
game are themselves unfair, a Weberian commitment 
to rules and principles may not be all that convincing. 
The ‘widespread uncertainty over the rules of the 
game’ might very well originate from people's lack 
of habit as the author argues, but in alarge measure vio- 


lation of institutional principles in India is deliberate 


and is done in order to promote the interests of the 
people who violate them. 

Thebook highlights acrisis which is impossible 
toignore and few can be more persistent and engaging 
than Satish Saberwal. The strength of his analysis lies 
in effortlessly moving back and forth between larger 
and smaller frames. Philip Larkin through his unsen- 
timental poetry, once pointed to the ways in which his- 
tory connects people to their inadequacies and their 
sense of loss. In a different sense, Saberwal too links 
the contemporary crisis with our history. How the 
crisis can be overcome, of course, 1s another matter. 
Implicit in the book are two possibilities: first, the cri- 
sis can be averted by ensuring arigorous implementa- 
tion of rules by athird force and, second through a large 
scale social engineering in which the people are 
socialised/schooled in the values of institutions. [hope 
the remedy: suggested becomes as much a part of the 
debate as the diagnosis itself. 


+ 
Y à 


- "E DC Bishnu N. Mohapatra 
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INSTITUTIONS AND ECONOMIC CHANGE IN ^ 
SOUTH ASIA edited by Burton Stein and Sanjay - 


Subrahmanyam. Oxford Eno Press, Delhi, 
1990. 


THIS edited volume, consisting of an introduction and 
l 1 essays, essentially deals with economic ánd social his- 
tory. Onlytwo ofthe | | articles, one by Jan Brouwerand 
the other by Barbara Harriss-White, address the devel- 
opment of institutions in post-1947 India. The strong 
historical biasis hardly surprising given the choice of edi- 
tors. Burton Stein (1926- 1996) was a superb historian 
whose major work was Peasant, State and’ Society in 
Medieval South India, and whose later work dealt with 
the early colonial period. And Sanjay Subrahmanyam is 
an international authority on maritime trade and South 
Asian society in the times of the Portuguese Estado da 
India and the Dutch and English East India Companies. 
The book emerged out of a workshop held in the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London, inJ uly 


1992. The workshop had an eminently appealing 


objective: to get back tothe basics. Since the late 1980s, 
South Asian history has been excessively preoccupied 
with colonial and post-colonial ‘discourse’, epistemol- 
ogy, ontology and téxtual analysis that are short on 


sources and long on complex parenthetical sentences 


made up of double-hyphens, French phrases and inde- 
cipherable philosophical jargon. The text-wallahs are 


not the only ones who have forgotten a basic premise: 


of history — that of telling a well documented, coher- 
ently argued tale in a riveting manner. Many Indian 
economic historians have been lured by ‘hard’ databut- 
tressed by fairly low-level econometric techniques and 
elementary quantitative analysis. In doing so, they have 
often ignored the role of institutions and common prac- 
tices as well as the social, economic and political 
actors whose interface generated the ‘hard’ data. 

A common thread running through these essays 
is an appeal to return to concrete sites of historical 
research so as to understand how economic, social and 
political institutions evolved and mutated over time, 
and to appreciate how people and institutions interacted 
to shape each other. Much of recent history writing can 
be typecast into two extremes: one which says that there 
are no analytical differences in the historical processes 
between India and the West versus the *my village, my 
text, my tribe is all’ view of the world. A refreshing fea- 
ture of most of these essays is their effort to explore 
the rich and variegated middle ground. 

Subrahmanyam’s first essay, “Institutions, 
Agency and Economic Chan ge highlights both 
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strands, i.e. the need to get to specifics and to explore 
the middle ground. It is a piece quite uncharacteristic: 
of Subrahmanyam, who is usually openly contemptu- 
ous of historical work that is long on. theorising and 
short on facts. I'suspect he chose to theorise only to 
prove to himself and others that he could do so better 


than most. And he lets the cat out of the bag towards 


the very end when he writes: . | 
“This essay represents a foray into an unisual mode 
- for its author. But there are reasons to abandon the 
. careful analysis of concrete historical materials and 
situations for a broad historiographical canvas — 
even if on ly temporaril y — the general has too often’ 
remained the monopoly of the ‘ 'generalist", who 
ud and often irresponsibly uses the work of m 

“specialist” as grist to his own mill.’ 

subrahmanyanr's essay picks up two extremes. 
The first is a view of individual Indians and India's 
institutions as minor variants of a universal homo 
economicus. This school would point to, say, Indian 
peasants inthe late | 9th or early 20th century and show 


| that they responded to price signals in a manner that 


was quite similarto small farmers in other countries at 
economically comparable phases of development. In - 
contrast, there is a formidable body of social anthro- 
pologists, whose motto seems to be ‘By the grace of 
my village fly I.’ This tribe not only reviles homo 
economicus as a vacuous, imaginary western construct; 
but also considers each village of India to be the 
domain of diverse species of homo anthropologicus or 
homo hierarchicus. Subrahmanyamis clever in pick- 
ing his bogeymen in a manner where he can make the 
case for a middle ground even more convincing than 
whatitnaturally should be. . 

, Amiya Bagchi's essay explores market failures 
in the colonial economy. He argues that, instead of 
being sporadic exceptions brought about by temporary 
aberrations, market failures and state sanctioned eco- 
nomic inefficiencies were endemic to the process of 
colonial administration. Although he shows how 
colonial policies often thwarted the efficient working 


oi markets, Bagchi does not definitively establish 


market failures as expressions of what he calls the 
‘contradictions of capitalist colonialism.’ Besides, no 
one in his right mind would ever claim that colonial- 
ism was efficient in the economic sense of the term; 
nor would any sane economist believe thatthe first and 
second welfaretheorems (any competitive equilibrium 
is Pareto optimal and any Pareto optimal state can be. 
supported by a competitive equilibrium) obtain in 
reality. Indeed, these two theorems are.important 


insofar as they highlight very stringent assumptions 
without which there can be no such correspondence. 
Showing that they were not achieved in the British era 
is not so much an indictment of the colonial state for 


the simple reason that gross market imperfections 


abounded in the 19th century and do so today even in 
the so-called developed economies. 

Sumit Guha’s article.is more authentic, for it 
shows the close institutional relationship between | 8th 
century Deccan towns and the countryside involvin g 
a great deal of circulation of income and wealth. It not 
only disproves the old Marxist medievalist view of 
towns full of parasitic nobles that served to drain the 
wealth from the countryside (reminiscent of the des- 
cription of the ancien regime in Francois Quesnay's 
Tableau Economique), but also reinforces the research 
of Frank Perlin, Muzaffar Alam and Chris Bayly which 
show the key role played by small urban centres. 

Blurring of neat constructs is the sub-text of Dou- 
glas Haynes’s essay which looks at the production of 
textiles in western India between 1880 and 1947. 
Haynes shows howtwo systems coexisted: household 
production under merchant working capital and put- 
ting out with a more formal system of karkhanas 
(manufactories) controlled by master weavers. 
G. Balachandran’s essay is also inthe same vein, 
although he looks at an entirely different sector — the 
recruitment and role of Indian seamen or lascars. 
Balachandran shows how colonial officials wrongly 
castthe nature of recruitment of seamen and the struc- 
ture of authority among lascars in the convenient mode 
of the sirdari System of jute and cotton mills. The real- 
ity was much more complex, with the shi p-owners and 
government using very different types of recruitment 
and control structures. l 

Like many edited books, this is a mixed bag. A 
few essays are excellent, somè are average and others 
pretty poor. The problem is not the quality of the 
essays but the frequent attempt to demonstrate that the 
poles are far less interesting than the middle ground. 
Selecting totem poles for decimation was greatfuninthe 
1970s and 1980s when people still wrote history in 
binary terms. The majorintervention in Indian economic, 


social and poli’ ‘al historiography inthe 1980s and early ` 


1990s has been a refocus on details. In this context, does 
it make sense to pick semi-obsolete postures and then 
anointthemas lambs for slaughter? And will the next vol- 
ume decide to take apart the last of the holy trinity: 
R.C. Mazumdar, A.L. BashamandR. Palme Dutt? 


Omkar Goswami 
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| A special offer from Seagull Books and Verso O 


j| THe POLITICS OF FRIENDSHIP 
‘Jacques Derrida 


Until relatively recently, Jacques Derrida was seen by 
many as nothing more than the high priest of 
‘Deconstruction -somewhat disengaged from the 
central political questions of our time. Or so it 
seemed Derrida's ‘political turn has surprised some 
,and delighted others. In The Politics of Friendship 
,Deirida renews and enriches this orientation through 
ian examination of the political history of the idea of 
lrrendship pursued down the ages 
|  Derrida's thoughts are haunted throughout the 
aes by the strange and provocative address 
lattributed to Aristotle, 'O my friends. there is no 
Ifriend', and its inversions by later philosophers such 
„as Montaigne, Kant, Nietzsche, Schmitt and Blanchot. 
IThe exploration allows Derrida to recall and restage 
‘the ways in which all the oppositional couples of 
Western philosophy and political thought—friendship 
land enmity, private and public fife—have become 
|madly and dangerously unstable. At the same time 
! he dissects genealogy itself, the familiar and male- 
centred notion of fraternity and the virile virtue 
whose authority has gone unquestioned in our 
|culture of friendship and our modcls of democracy. 
| The future of the political, for Derrida, becomes 
‘the future of friends, the invention of a radically new 
i friendship, of a deeper and more inclusive 
demot acy. 


‘Paperback. Original Price Rs 840/- 
Special Seagull Offer Rs 425/- Freight Free 
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|i POSTCOLONIAL THEORY 
‘Contexts, Practices, Politics 
‘Bart Moore-Gilbert ] 


Postc olonial theory has been challenged on several 
fronis on its interdisciplinary competence, on the 
I politics of its instftutional location, and on its implicit 
domination of other kinds of postcolonial analysis, 
many of which have been established for much 
longer than postcolonial theory itself.. 
Bart Moore-Gilbert provides a detailed 

institutional history of the ways in which the 
'iclationship between culture and colonialism has 
I been traditionally studied in the west, then traces the 
‘emergence of alternative forms of postcolonial 
andlysis of such questions. He carefully presents the 
|complex work of the three principal representatives 
of postcolonial theory. Gayatri Spivak, Edward Sald 
and Homi Bhabha, and considers the criticisms they 
have faced, from an alleged Eurocentrism to an 








THE SPECTRE OF HEGEL 
Louis Althusser j 


This collection of texts from the period 1*' 
turns exsisting interpretations of Althussc, 
head. tn his fascinating Master s thesis. ‘Q 
in the Thought of G WF Hegel 11947) Ale 
developed a position which he was | te’ 
ferociously: namely. that the rm voltiles z^ 
of the Hegelian dialectic could bi deme vit 
Hegel's own political c snservatism 1 
still wrestling with the spectres of Hoe tos 
Catholicism in another long test his iUo 
Lacroix, and, finally, we sec his own ist, 
break’ in the piece 'On Marxism) tror i > 
texts included are his critique i Ale: arid: 
(whose interpretation Francis Fukuyama hi 
revived) and nis attack on the frene} € hur 
teachings on women, se» and Inc fai i, 


Paperback. Original Price Rs 940/- 
Special Seagull Offer Rs 495/- Freight *. 


ta 


Oren SKY 
Paul Virilio 


‘One day the day will come when the c." 
come.’ Bleak, but passionately politica! “i . 
of the social destruction wrought by 1360571 
technologies of communication and <u ++ 
Open Sky is Paul Virilio's most far-reaclu: 7 
radical book. Deepening and extendit tr, 


~ 


^H 


work, he explores the growing cange tfs: c 


calls a ‘generalized accident’, provokite}, 
breakdown of our collective and indn cus! 
lime. space and movement in tne cor tesi « 
electronic media. 

But this is not merely a lucid and ritr 
lament for the loss of real geographic. 2} 
distance, intimacy or democracy Open 54: 
call for revolt —against the insidious ai 
manipulation of perception by the ele zt «. 
and repressive political power, agains t | 
'real time’, and against the infantilisir. of c: 
Paul Virilio makes a powerful case for à ri. i. 
perception, and a new ecology, one wh. ii 
only strive to'protect the natura; worlc f: cm 
and destruction, but will also combat ‘he ci: 
of urban communities by proliferatinc tecr 
of controt and virtuality. 


Paperback Original Price Rs 650/- 


ur 


Special Seagull Offer Rs 295/- Freight 11. 


Ordering information: 


L 
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jobt uscalory prose style. Finally. Bart Moore-Gilbert 
Assesses the overlaps and differences between 
‘postcolonial theory and other forms of postcolonial 
It riticism and considers the ways in which 
'pastcatonial analysis may be connected with 
different histories of oppression. 


l'apeiback. Original Price Rs 840/- 
Special Seagull Offer Rs 425/- Freight Free 


Please send us a bank draft or cheque in fay za € 
Seagull Books Private Limited. 26 Circus ^.-nu- 
Calcutta 700 017 and we will mail you copics of >i. 
selected titles freight free. 


Seagull Books Private Limited 
Tel: 240 3636/240 7942. Fax: 247 7903. 
e-mall seagull@qiasclO 1 .vsni.net.ir 
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PEOPLE, LAW AND JUSTICE 


Casebook on Public Interest Litigation - 
; Sangeeta Abuja, 


This pathbreaking iioi in two » volumes, document all the reported and unreported cases of Public Interest 
Litigation (PIL) from its inception in 1979 up until April 1994. Thé Epilogue Y which takes events up to the end 
of 1996 contains case. law updated, upto 31 December 1996. It is the first comprehensive survey of PIL in 
India. * AE. S . 

Unlike other countries, in India, this legal phenomenon has been thought of more as social action Lasadod 
— a means whereby the needs of disempowered victims could be addressed. There has been a conscious 
attempt to avoid-making PIL a more general tool. l 


~ 














a At 


The issues covered include: i 
e Prisons and State Institutions. ® The Police. e The Armed Forces. e Injuction Specific to woinen. ° Children e Labour 
e Bonded Labour.:e Urban Space. è Environment and Resources. ¢ Consumer Issues. e Education. e Politics and 
Elections. e Public Policy and Administration. ¢ Judges, Courts and Lawyers. ® Conclusion: PIL and the Judicial Process 
Sangeeta: Ahuja d did her i OON on a Public Interest Litigation.at the London School of FONS and Political 
Science. ' 


Voll: Rs 375.00 Volll: Rs 425.00 








| - . Orient Longman 
Orient Longman Limited, 3-6-272 Himavatnagar, Hyderabad 500 029 













" ROOTED TO THE CORE.. ve 
“And headed for the world of the future. 


SRF Dres Industries mia ` 


22 Thapar House, 124 Janpath.. bino Delhi 110 001 
S Phone: 3328811, 3328332 
Fax: 3327729 | 


PAPER *. ‘CHEMICALS e AGRI-BUSINESS 
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- : = — PUR "CU y Yo P 
FUTTER OTO T PT me 
Tæ » à s 


The best way to keep 


in touch with India 





Fortnight after fortnight, month upon month, issue after issue, India 
comes alive in the publications of the Business India Group 





LEVERS we ANI- BANK MOUS » CORE | 


jusiness India 
TO 


1 


stockmarket's 
changing face 


I 7 "i 
S23 Carte emmhe © ow 


Stay ahead with India’s leading, 
most preferred business magazine 





Y" Ares SED 
Take a journey through India and 
keep in touch with its roots 








Stay in the fast lane with India's THE 
leading all colour automobile 
magazine 








Business India 


GROUP 








The Business India Group, Nirmal, 14th floor, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021 
Tel; 202 4422 /202 4424 Fax: 91-22-2875671 Tix: 1183557 BZIN IN 
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Treat yourself to a guide tour o! 1 
some of the finest interiors in the į 
country 





INDIAN 


I 





Vtrermar: Dirmema e d Lib t adr 


Contrat? Falding 
Nergieqo Ortan aed Sz Racponitiesese 
Mariage secs of Eniron and Liters 
Werner Eee thes 


$ 
THEY SO SL TEAL Add PPA MAS PPT wn 





Keep abreast with the latest 
developments in management 
theory and its practice in the Indian 
arena 
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3" Floor, Ali Towers, 22 Greams Road, Chennai 600 006. 
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^ *** WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM *** | 


INDIAN HOSPITALS CORPORATION LTD., [IHC] THE ONLY HOSPITAL 
CONSULTANCY ORGANISATION IN INDIA WITH ITS OWNED BIGGEST 
HOSPITAL CHAIN IS PROVIDING CONSULTANCY SERVICES ON A 
TURNKEY BASIS FOR A NUMBER OF SUPERSPECIALITY HOSPITALS IN 
INDIA AND ABROAD IN THE FOLLOWING FOCUS AREAS : 


PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

MARKET RESEARCH 

FEASIBILITY STUDIES 

EQUIPMENT PLANNING 

MANPOWER PLANNING AND TRAINING 
OPERATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE/FINANCIAL SERVICES 
HEALTH CARE SERVICE 


BACKED BY A STRONG TEAM OF MEDICAL, PARAMEDICAL AND 
OTHER PROFESSIONALS FROM VARIOUS DISCIPLINES, IHC IS A 
LEADING GLOBAL PLAYER IN H.C.D.S. 
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Better Products 


for 


Better Relationships 





AUTOPOWER 


The car loan marketed by ESANDA FINANZ, 

an associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. For 
- more details, call: Mumbai: 207 4551 - 4 
Delhi: 373 6863 Calcutta: 290026 Chennai: 
852 5140. 





Open a bank account at home or in office. 


For'more details, call: Mumbai: 617 3818/19 l 


Delhi: 296 4922 Calcutta: 220 0915 
Chennai: 823 5335. 





HOME 
LOANZ 


ANZ GRINDLAYS BANK 
Finance for your kind. of home. 
For more details, call: Mumbai: 207 5421 
Delhi: 336 1091 Calcutta: 220 0017 
Chennai: 828 0984. 


ANZ Grindlays 
Silver Card 


Apply for this card even if you are not an 
accountholder with us. For more details, 
call: Mumbai: 577 4404 Delhi: 296 4922 
Calcutta: 220 0400 Chennai: 823 5335. 


AN Grindlays Bank 


The Relationship Bank 
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A note from seminar 


Dear Subscriber, 


We post SEMINAR on the 1st of every month. If your copy does not reach you 
by the fifteenth of that month, please inform us immediately so that we can send 
a replacement. Complaint of non-receipt of copies at a later date makes It 


impossible for us to do anything in the matter... 


Circulation Manager, 
SEMINAR, P. B. No. 338 
New Delhi-110001 

Fax: 011-3316445 





zs Earnir1ear^ 

Seminar brings you a 
discussion each month 
on the problems which 
agitate all serious peo- 
ple. Subscribe to it 
today and participate 
actively in the thinking. 


a 


life of India... 
Subscription charges: 
Period India S. Asia Rest of world 
1 year” Rs.125 Rs.200 US$32 
£2] 
3 years - Rs.350 Rs.550 |. US$80 
£52 


:: Add Rs.15 or $2 or £1 on outstation cheques 

:: Add $15 or £10 for airmail yearly 

Cheque/DD/MO should be made in favour of 
‘Seminar Publications’ 

Seminar, F-46, Malhotra Building, Janpath, 

New Delhi 110001 @ 3316534 Fax 011-3316445 
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The measure which the whole world treasures 
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We've got it all worked out for you 





LIMITED. 
— the single-source service advantage. 
Airfreight Limited, an enterprise with over 80 | .. DHL, our Express Division delivers anywhere in 
offices in India; presents a complete package of India and abroad. vos 


services. All conveniently under one roof. Planning a trip or a tour? INDTRAVELS, our - 


When you have to freight anything, anywhere in ' Travel & Tours Division will organise one Jor you, 
the world, by air or by sea, just leave it to us. anywhere on earth. We organise trade fairs, 
We'll take care of all the details. Whenever you . exhibitions and conferences as well, through our 
need to despatch any official or business-related Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division. 
documents or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us. 

We deliver the goods. 





ACE INDIRAVELS 


(A Division of Arrfreight Lirnited) 


XARFREIGHT — 


AIR & OCEAN /. DOMESTIC EXPRESS 
- FORWARDING : — CARGO. ^: ' TRAVEL & TOURS 





=n a 
i WORLOWIDE EXPRESS + "no 


EXPRESS DIVISION OF 
AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Regd. Office: Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 


To contact us, please refer to your local Telephone/Yellow Pages Directory. - 
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RAKA : 5517 : 94 


With best compliments 


of 





ITC Limited | 


India Tobacco Division; Indian leaf Tobacco Development Division; 
Agri-Businesses Division; Packaging & Printing Division: lic - Hotels Division; 
International Business Division; Tribeni Tissues Division; Financial Services Division; 


e IIC Bhadrachalam Paperboards | imiled 
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The Bank of Madura credo: 


<"Time is Money | 


Announcing 3 new low cost 


X 


P4 


High Speed Funds Transfer Schemes. 


Only.from Bank of Madura! 


2 Hour. Transfer! 


Funds transferred to ~ 


any Bank of Madura 
account in any branch, 
in 2 hours . 

Open to all those with 
an account in Bank of 
Madura 


Open to non- 
customers who deposit 
cash under Rs.50,000 


Charges are low and 
very competitive 

In case credit is 
delayed, the Bank will 


ay interest at 2% over 
the Savings Bank rate 










for the delayed period : 


“we 
























Cheque Speed ` 
'€ Outstation cheques’ 
(drawn on a centre 


. Aay Place Deposit 
' e Cheques collécted at 
any Bank of Madura 




















where Bank of Madura Doc wA sonra 
has a branch) credited account (in : 
in 7 working days Bank of Madura) in 4 
e Open to all those with e Ihe only bank to offer 
an account in Bank of service 


e Open to all thóse with 
an account in Bank of 
Madura 


Madura 


e Charges are low and 
very competitive 

e In case credit is 
delà the Bank will 
pay interest at 296 over 
the Savings Bank rate 

for the delayed period 
















pay interest at 296 over 
the Savings Bank rate 
for the delayed period 






Contact any of our branches for details. 


ed Bank of Madura Ltd... . 


| Iu4Bankinsgzg by Design 


LR, 


TnQ. BML.1786.95.RS. 


-am ^ t > rp sa - {a ls] * b 700m 


. ea "- 
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At GAIL 
we have installed over 
1 lakh life saving machines. 





Take for instance 


the planting of 
| lakh trees covering an area of 87 hectares 
at Vijaipur (Distt. Guna, M.P}, the site of 
our biggest LPG Processing Plant. 


Or an investment of Rs. 20 lakh at 
Auraiya (Distt. Etawah, U.P.) for the 
development of a green belt. A task that 
was performed despite an inhospitable 
and hostile terrain. 


Or the achievement of zero effluent 
discharge which makes sure that all 
effluents and sewage are collected, stored 
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and treated — not discharged into public 
drainage systems and rivers. 


Or the various greening drives at all our 
sites which are mostly located at remote 
and barren locations. 


Of course, being in the business of supplying 
natural gas, also called the ‘Green Fuel’, 
helps us to keep the environment free of 
pollution. 


In fact, at GAIL, being green is not only a 
responsibility that we take seriously. It is 
a commitment. 


BV Gas Authority of India Ltd. $ 


(A Govt. of India Undertaking) 
16, Bhikaiji Cama Place, New Delhi - 110 066. 
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With no one left in the world, little 
Shreya doesn't have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 
. . gets an education. And that's wh 
This is 3 year old Shreya. ae 


you come in. To make a dream called 


Her parents abandoned her 


Nanhi Kali come true. Through 


and vanished. If you turn the page, Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


parent of a little girl like Shreya. 


you'll do the same. 


By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
her education, your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you will 

receive regular reports about her 

progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 
K:C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 

Trust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India. 

A Trust that's been working since 

1953 to promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 

Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with people like you, 

we hope to repair the broken 
petals of thousands of such 
underprivileged little girls. 


So please don't turn the page yet. 


Nanni kali 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Educatien Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





CELEBRE Created by Contract for a cause * 


Yes, Il. — — — — —— w@ild Alike i a Ca T ok Shr : Cor putt 2 Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust for one year's education. Please do semd'me AUN a of one Nanhi Kali; | Would tike to adopt — Nanhi Kalis for .. years. Thank you. 
» Anonymity of donor is assured. «All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Iricome Tax Act, Dn + d 7 S 
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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with a range 
of luxurious features. 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with adjustable 
headrests. Plush carpet and velour upholstery. Tinted 
glass. 118NE Synchromesh gearbox. PU steering wheel. 
A back-lit instrument cluster with a quartz clock. A. C. 
version also available. 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 


designed by FNM, Italy. That accelerates from 0-60 kmph 


[IY The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 


ye 


+ 


h ac og 
wip 
“eo 


Accessories shown in the picture may not be part of standard equipment 


ravel first class. Pay economy. 





le 








in under 12 seconds*. And stretches over 18 kms" 
from every litre. Making it the most economical car to run. 

Premier Diesel Deluxe. Al] the comfort without 
the expense. 


To see the car on display, visit the dealer showroom today. 


Se a 
SS x 


SN Oe ee Oe ee E 


High on performance, Low on maintenance. 


OC; IESEL 
J þetuxe —— 


* Source: Indian Auto Journal 


Premier Deluxe A.C. and non A.C. petrol versions with the luxurious features mentioned above are also available RHIZICAPALAOS/9? 
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FOR THE HOME YOU'VE SET YOUR HEART ON 





Home loon plans from HDFC. In the 








shoresr possible rime. Yes, for over 






sevenreen years, our housing finance hos 
helped individuals, ca-operarive socieries 


ond componies 










We have helped over million families 
to ser up home. ‘Quite a comforting 


thought isn’t ir! 


Ee 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENT FINANCE CORPORATION UMITED 


Regd. Office: Ramon House, 169, Backboy Reclamation 
Mumbai 400 020 Phone: 2820262, 2636255 


WITH YOU RIGHT THROUGH. 








ULKA- 18661 



















A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 


feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy. At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright. passion and over two decades perfecting a 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating d s whe 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. in homes, offices, 


industries and in agriculture. 





Devotion and dedication have enabled a | 

handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing underlying | 

Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that A 
the performing arts, music and dance. are an inherent part of Herdillia’s chemistry. ġ 













Excitement, anxiety, agony @ 
and ecstasy - di 
some amazing chemical . 

reactions we all possess ` 


(D 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air India Building, 


Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 
: The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydnde, ween den 
Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecy! Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Dipheny! Oxide and Isophorone. 
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Your childr 


D Each time you ride a Hero Honda, you help protect the 
environment. And spare little children the evils of pollution. 


Advanced Honda technology ensures that negligible 
amount of carbon monoxide gets into the air. And into 
children's unprotected lungs. 





___ Sothink about a Hero Honda. Your children will thank you for it. 
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Oo Vy E HOME FINANCE FROM Lo 1 f | 
ve ANZ GRINDLATS BANE i 


The car loan marketed by ESANDA FINANZ, 

8n associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. For 
more details, call: Mumbai: 207 4551 . 4 
Delhi: 373 6863 Calcutta: 290026 Chennai: 
852 5140. 


Finance for your kind of home. tom 
For more details, call: Mumbai: 207 5 8 | s 
Delhi: 336 1091 Calcutta: 220 0017 4 





Chennai: 828 0984. 


ANZ Grindlays ; 
Silver Card Tu 


— Apply for this card even. if you are not an a 
-accountholder with us. For more details, > 


call: Mumbai: 577 H, Delhi: 796 4922 





Open a bank account at home or in office. 
For more details, call: Mumbai: 617 3818/19 . 
Delhi: 296 4922 Calcutta: 220 0915. 
Chennai: 823 5335 | 
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Wich no onë left in the world, little 


Shreya doesn’ t. have the slightest 





ope of M the fatáre, unless she 








Nai Kali, you. can become the foster 







and vanished: AE you turn + the: page, 





"parent "m a little girl like Shreya. 
; | 
you ll do the same. By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
D N . nes her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 


put into school and in fact, you will 























receive regular reports about her 
progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a AL cial project of the 
KIC. Mahindra Education Trust - a 
Trust set up by one of the most 
teputed industrial families in India. 
A Trust that's been working since 
1953 to promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
"little flower', with people like you, 
we hope to repair the broken 
Y petals of ipni of such 
B underprivileged little girls: 


\ | So please don't turn the page yet. 


E 


A. pitt of K. c. Mahindra c Education fn 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 
Phone: 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





Elkore c Created by Contract for a cause. 





Nanhi Kali? ike Shreya. Wf Enclosed is my cheque. of Rs. 1200 (e Rs. 100 p. m) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 


would Tike to. » adopt 
would like to adopt.. 2 2 i. .. Nanhi Kalis for LL... years. Thank you. 


Yes. boae aa 
Please: ‘do send me. progress reports a and. k photograph. JW instead of one: Nanhi. K Ti 


" : Trust for one year's education. 
a: Anonymity of donor i is assured. All donations are eyepied i under section 80 G of the Income Tax. Act. 
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At GACL we manufacture basic chemicals 
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RARELY have we faced such a paradoxical situation. 
On paper (literally), the pre-election manifestos of 
every important political party — the Congress(I), the 
BJP, the Janata Dal, the CP1 and the CPI(M) promise to 
reserve a third of the seats for women in state legisla- 
tures and the national Parliament; if necessary by a 
constitutional amendment. And yet, when the 81st 
Constitution Amendment Bill (Women’s Reservation 
Bill 1996) was sought to be introduced in Parliament 
by Prime Minister I.K. Gujral, he was shouted down 
by no less than his own party President, Sharad Yadav. 


_ Suddenly, every political party discovered dissension 


in its ranks. The fate of the Bill remains uncertain; all 
we are sure about 1s that itis unlikely to be tabled soon. 

- Why? Was it just bad floor management, a skill 
that the ruling United Front is not particularly noted 
for? Or does this reflect a lack of serious debate and 
engagement with a constitutional amendment move, 
one that has the potential to dramatically alter the 
nature of representation in our higher electoral bodies. 
But, were not the various pros and cons of this move 
debated in the select committee to Parliament? And did 
notthe committee recommend that the Bill be approved 
by the House? Or does the answer lie in Indian society 
being deeply patriarchal and the decision-makers 
being predominantly male; acase of over 180 MPs, in 
just the Lower House, facing the prospects of perma- 
nently losing their seatsto women? 

How then did this promise come to be included in 
the manifestos of the different parties? Of course, one 
could argue that such documents are not to be taken 
seriously; thatthe different parties were taken by surprise 
by thedemand fromasection ofthe House and women's 
groupsthatthey actupon their pre-poll promise. 

Somewhat like the Mandal debate, the public dis- 
course on political quotas for women too has been 
marked by a binary pro and anti quality, representing 
more a view to announcing one’s position in the cur- 
rent political spectrum, instead of locating the argu- 
ment in the intellectual] discourse on the issue in 
question. No one today seriously contests that five 
decades of democratic politics and planned interven- 
tions through legislation and public programmes has 
not made a serious dent inthe status of women. Shock- 
ing in particular is the abysmally low presence of 
women in decision-making bodies, corrected in part 
recently through legislating a 33 per cent quota for 
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women in the panchayats and municipalities. We are 
also aware of the deep patriarchal bias in both the 
social structure and social institutions. But is legislat- 
ing aquota for women through a constitutional amend- 
ment the answer? . 

Rarely is it appreciated that reservations are 


not a matter of principle; that they are at best a limited 


intervention in a larger repertoire of affirmative action 
strategies designed in specific contexts to correct prior 
distortions; particularly of a structural kind. What one 
expected was a reasoned and empirically grounded 
debate on the details of the reservation package — the: 
extent, the location, under what conditions, for what 
period of time, and so on. One also expected some 
analysis of other modes of correcting structural 
inequalities and some comparison as to how they fare 
vis-à-vis political quotas. 

The proponents of reservation, having painted 
the current situation in dark hues, focus on the ethical 
imperative, the political correctness of their stand. 
They invoke concepts of redistribution, representa- 
tion, integration, mobilisation, stimulation, fairness, 
and development. Those in favour, but somewhat 
embarassed by the quality ofclaims, caveat that though 
reservation is no magic wand, it is an essential pre- 
condition to reform, one that will lead to a feminisation 
of Parliament and make a difference to the quality of 
decision-making. Once women are present in a criti- 
cal mass in the relevant bodies, they will ensure that 
laws passed are actually implemented. And since an 
unstated assumption is thatthe mass of women are both 
hungering for and ready to take on the reins of power, 
all that is needed is the necessary intervention from the 
top — a case of formal supply matching an incipient 
demand. 

Not unexpectedly, those against the Bill/reser- 
vation, though more muted at least in the English 
language media (such is the power of political correct- 
ness), counter it with the charges of diversion, mis- 
representation, alienation, enervation, sedation, 
unfairness and stagnation. While the press may be full 
of quotes on short-haired or jean-clad ‘modern women’ 


and the presumtousness of their claim to represent the 


interests of lower caste and class women (the OBC/ 
rhinority debate), detailed analyses of the provisions 
of the proposed Bill or presentations of alternative 
strategies to correctthe distortion remain sparse. 


Underlying this muted counter-attack Is an 
apprehension about reservations per se, not Just politi- 
cal quotas but also those in education and employment. 


Preferential treatment, once awarded, is rarely with- - 


drawn: And what may. begin as a time-bound, transi- 
tory measure, invariably ends up as a permanent 
arrangement. Such, at least, has been the experience 
of reservations for Scheduled Castes and Tribes, and 
one suspects that the same will follow for OBC reser- 
vations, though this has stil] to mark an entry in the 
sphere of political representation. . 

There is also the anomalous situation of the 
political parties most formally vocal in favour of the 
. Bill. How is it that thé proportion of women in their 
top decision-making bodies is so small? If gender asa 
category isto be priveleged overclass and caste (clearly 
a notable first for our left parties), should they not be 
doing something about their Politburo' s and Central 
Committees? Oratleastthey shouldbe fielding a much 
higher number of women candidates. The recent elec- 
tions to the Congress Working Committee are an eye- 
opener. Not only was no woman elected to this body, 
butonly twoofthe women leaders inthe party, Ambika 
Soni and Margaret Alva, even bothered to contest and 
thisoutofafield of 48 contestants. The same Congress 
party harangued the PM for claiming that no party was 
unanimous in their support of the Bill. Is it then sur- 
prising that what we encounter are periodic pleas to the 
Prime Minister that in this golden jubilee year he must 
make an appropriate gift to the women ofthe country. 
Notquite designed to convince the skeptical. 

Why is it that we do not hear of women’s quotas 
in education and employment? After all, even at the 
level of literacy, the gender gap remains significant. 
And the proportion of women in formal public sector 
employmentisno better. The private sector scene, par- 
ticularly at non-clerica] levels, too is dismal. If the tac- 
tical reason for not raising this concern is only a fear 
of the trade unions, then clearly the ‘principles’ behind 
the current demand are weak. Possibly, by the same 
token, one should take more seriously the actual 
opposition to the Bill in Parliament and not merely 
dismiss itas indicative of patriarchy. Afterall, MPs are 
our democratically elected representatives, no matter 
how unsavoury and flawed. 

The argument is not that strategic interventions 
from the top must first wait for appropriate social con- 


ditionalities. But to try and push reforms without 
necessary social support is mere adventurism, mere 
symbolism. We do need serious analysis of the impact 
ofthe 73rd and 74th Amendments. We need to be able 
to argue through the rationale behind the one-third 
demand: on how constituencies will be chosen; the 
process of rotation; the duration for which this social 
experiment should be tried out; on how we ensure that 
the social composition of the proposed representation 
will adequately reflect the social base, and not merely 
becaptured by the elite. 
Atthepanchayat/municipality level, many of the 
states have framed rules which ensure a one-third quota 
for women within the existing quota for scheduled 
castes/tribes. Why is then the reverse demand, that 
specified proportions of the women’s quota be filled 
by candidates from socially deprived groups, so pre- 
posterous? Similarly, instead of reserving constituen- 
cies for women, what about legislating that each 
political party put up a specified proportion of women 
as official candidates. Countering with arguments 
that this might lead to women candidates contesting 
against male candidates, and thus in all likelihood will 


lose, is hardly indicative of a serious resolve in our 


political system to correct the under-representation 
of women. 
Equally, the non-quota routes to correcting the 


_ representational distortion need to be debated. What 
about campaigning for changes in property and inher- . 


itancelaws? Or for provisions to improve working con- 
ditions for women; for a Stricter implementation of the 
Equal Renumeration Act; for more educational oppor- 
tunities for women. Would these not have a more 
durable impact? None of the above is a ploy to stall 
needed reform. Just that the damaging impact of ill- 
thought intervention, even if the intention 1s noble, is 
no less serious than inaction and paralysis. 

All too often constitutional amendments are sug- 
gested, sometimes even pushed through, without 
adequate concern for likely implications. What should 
be a measure of last resort becomes an early weapon. 
We also need to carefully study the impact of our leg- 
islation, and the frequency with which we have needed 
to introduce subsequent amendments to ourlaws. 

. Seminar seeks to debate these issues in the hope 
of bringing clarity to the struggle for gender justice 
and equity. 


~ 
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THE freedom movement developed 


many dimensions — on issues of foun- 


dations of national identity, the nature 
of the state, and the rights of citizens. 
There were wide differences among 
leaders and sections on each of these. 
Theneedto promote a sense of patrio- 
tism stimulated various forms of cul- 
tural nationalism, some of which 
soughttoromanticise and glamourise 
India’s past. The more honest and 
long-term visionaries, on the other 
hand, admitted the necessity of reject- 
ing some basic elements of the Indian 
social system and cultural institutions 
'to bring about the moral and politi- 
cal regeneration of the Indian people.’ 

Despite nationalist historiogra- 
phy seeking to provide historical ratio- 
nale foran Indian nation, Gokhale was 
honest enough to admit that the cre- 
ation of such a new political entity 
necessitated giving to all the histori- 
cally oppressed sections of Indian 
people a stake in that future. À philo- 
sophical and moral justification for 
this same thesis came from many dif- 
ferent regions through the 19th and 
the earlier part of the 20th century. 
Democracy; equality before the law, 
and universal adult franchise were 
therefore not just abstract principles 
borrowed from the West but political 


and cultural necessities to defy our 
‘inherited social institutions and val- 
ues.’ Unfortunately the clarity ofthese 
ideas were dimmed by the politics of 
conservatism and communalism, 
aided and abetted by the policies of the 
Raj—ending in the Partition of India. 
The removal of institutionalised 
inequalities required institutionalised 
counter measures. The Constitution 
makers acknowledged this in the case 
of the Scheduled Castes: and the 
Scheduled Tribes. The issue of reser- 
vation for women did come up but was 
rejected by the leaders of the women’s 
movement despite ademand from the 
rank and file. A quarter of a century 
later, faced with the repeated demand 
from junior political cadres of various 


, parties and the unanimous advice of a 


group of social scientists who had 
undertaken studies for the Committee 
onthe Status of Women in India (CSWI), 
the majority of members adopted a 
somewhat equivocal position. While 


agreeing that rural women’s life expe- 


riences, aspirations, problems and per- 
spectives had remained undervalued as 
well as invisible to the new state, and 
that rural society had remained ` 
unaware of some ofthe basic principles 
and ideology of the Constitution, the 
committee unanimously recommended 


the establishment of statutory women’s 
panchayats with an integral connection 
to other panchayati raj institutions. 

The panchayat acts of most 
states reserved one or two seats for 
women — to be filled by nomination, 
if no one was returned by election. 
This provision in effect became a 
token gesture and remained unknown 
to most people. Instead, the commit- 
tee recommended that the reserved 
seats be occupied by elected office- 
bearers of the women's panchayats, 
who would be both genuine represen- 
tativesand accountableto women. For 
municipalities, a majority recom- 
mended reservation of seats for 
women, not as tokenism but as an 
effective intervention. 


l. the case of state assemblies and 
Parliament, however, a majority deci- 
ded to uphold the position of the ear- 
lier women leaders. Neera Dogra, 
~ Lotika Sarkar and I, dissented from 
this position, pointing out that the 
committee had failed to address the 
problem of under-representation 
caused by institutionalised inequali- 
_ ties which twenty five years of demo- 
cracy had failed to dislodge. We also 
felt that the committee should have 
paid greater heed to the pleas of some 
social scientists that reservation for 
women was necessary ‘for the health 
of Indian democracy.’ l 

Itis significant that this was the 
one issue on which members of the 
committee could not reach a consen- 
sus.- Towards Equality contained 
many unexpected, unknown and 
somewhat shocking revelations 
which disturbed many of the mem- 
bers, but the chapters were processed 
through the drafting committee. The 
recommendations also received the 
approval and endorsement of all 
members, with few modifications. 
There were debates on some of the 
recommendations but agreement was 


- finally reached on all of them. Occa- 
sional reservations on the style of pre- 
sentation, or the title of the report were: 


also resolved. I would like to take this 
opportunity to record my personal 
tribute to late Maniben Kara, the old- 
est member of the committee, for 
backing the decisions of the drafting 
committee and persuading other 
members to withdraw their objec- 
tions. But the stand taken by Neera 
Dogra, Lotika Sarkar and myself on 
the reservation issue upset even 
Maniben and our Chair, Phulrenu 
Guha. . 
Paragraphs 7.102 to 7.117 —the 
last section of the chapter on political 


status — show that most of the argu- 


ments which have been raised during 
the recent debates on the reservation 
bill were anticipated in the debate 
within the committee. The three notes 
of dissent (pp. 354-357) provide some 
explanation for these differing views. 
I do not propose to repeat them here 
except to state that for Lotika Sarkar 
and myself, our position represented 
an ideological and conceptual shift 
which was to develop into a search for 


a new identity for ourselves in the- 


‘maelstrom of the politics of nation 
building. | a 


A. “daughters of Independénce’ 
we had been critics of Special repre- 


' sentation or class representation, 


regarding these ‘as a legacy of the 
colonial period which institutiona- 
lised. the backwardness of certain 
sections.’ Twenty five years later, we 
discovered considerable resistance 
among women of our and an older 
generations to being equated with 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. Over 
the lasttwenty two years, however, the 
Indian women’s movement, as we see 
it, has done a complete volte-face 
on this position. We have found our 
understanding of nation building 
changing radically as we sought to 


come closer to the life experiences, the 
unacknowledged wisdom and knowl- 
edge, the priorities and perspectives of 
poor peasant and working women in 
the informal sector across the country 
(and the subcontinent), forcing us to 
raise questions about the meaning of 
development, of freedom, traditions, 
modernisation, socia] progress and the 
dynamics of economic, cultural and 


. demographic changes that we had 


never asked before. 


T.. committee's recommenda- 
tions on panchayats and municipali- 
ties went into cold storage during the 
decade that followed as far as the 
government was concerned. With an 


increase in grassroots organisations, 


however, the new groups of poor 
women demonstrated far greater dyna- 
mism and challenge. The issue ofres- 
ervation was periodically raised by 
political activists as well as serving 
women legislators in various govern- 
ment sponsored conferences. 

In 1985, the government of Rajiv 
Gandhi indicated its desire to give 
greater priority to women’s issues (the 
President's Address to the Parliament, 
January 1985). Interpreting the hint in 
the President's address as an opportu- 
nity to initiate new policy initiatives, 
Secretary, Social Welfare, R.P. Khosla 
called and asked for my suggestions. 
Heagreedto (a) re-open the CSWI'srec- 
ommendation on panchayats; (5) seek 
a mandate in the promised New Edu- 


cation Policy to engage educational 


institutions actively in women's 
empowerment; and (c) getthe Planning 
Commission to reconsider the special 


component approach for women in all 


sectoral development — as recom- 
mended by the Working Group on 
Employmentof Women (1977-78), but 
rejected by two successive Planning 
Commissions. 

C.P. Sujaya, the new Joint Sec- 
retary in-charge of the women's divi- 
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sion promptly went to work digging 
up old files: Within a few months the 
women’s division within Social Wel- 
fare became a Department for Women 
and Child Development within the 
Ministry of Human Resource Deve- 
lopment, with an all women caste — 
from minister in charge, Margaret 
Alva, to the junior-most officers. The 
Department of Rural Development 
introduced a minimum 30% quota for 
women within all anti-poverty 
programmes. The GOlalso announced 
the constitution of a core group to pre- 
pare a National Perspective Plan for 
Women. 

Outside government, we con- 
centrated on exerting pressure to work 
gender equality into the education 
policy and in assisting the Ela Bhatt 
Commission (National Commission 
on Self-Employed Women and 
Women in the Informal Sector) to 
eather evidence for a new report on 
women in the poverty sector. 


T. first half of 1986 witnessed a 


major failure of the women’s move- 
ment—to prevent the enactment of the 
Muslim Women’s (Protection of 
Rights in Divorce) Act; and a victory 
— with the incorporation of a section 
on Education for Equality within the 
education policy. I must take this 
opportunity to record a part of unre- 
corded history. In 1985, the Addi- 
tional Secretary, Education, in-charge 
ofexercises leading tothe formulation 
of a new policy, assured me that the 
draft policy could contain something 
on ‘women’s issues’, but told me to 
forget the word ‘equality’ as it was no 
longer an objective of the govern- 
ment. But his colleagues who had 
accompanied him agreed with me that 
a national seminar to be convened by 
the Ministry must be titled Education 
for Women’s Equality. 

The seminar did take place and 
its outcome was the incorporation of 
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the section on Education for Equality 
— starting with women, and going on 
to scheduled castes, tribes, minorities 
and others. The seminar emphasised 
that the issue could no longer be con- 
fined to improving women's access to 
education. It had to be viewed in the 
context of aneed to develop the natio- 
nal education system to incorporate 
gender dimensions, perspectives and 
the value of human equality itself, 
assigning an active participatory 
role to educational institutions in the 
‘empowerment of women’. 


T. euphoria of 1985 had given 
way to disillusionment by 1988 when 
the first draft of the National Perspec- 
tive Plan for Women to the Year 2000 
was released. The chapter on Political 
Participation acknowledged the prob- 
lem of under-representation and rec- 
ommended 30% reservation for 
women in all elective bodies — from 
panchayats to Parliament — but put in 
a proviso that in the initial years this 
quota may be filled by nomination/ 


co-option. National women's orga- . 


nisationscalled a débate to discuss the 
NPP. This particular recommendation 
was rejected outright as ‘subversion 
of the Constitution.' Instead, the 
debate asked for 3096 reservation for 
women in panchayats and municipali- 


_ties only ‘with due representation for 


women belonging to dalit and tribal 
communities' — but to be filled only 
by election. The participants justified 
their position by acknowledging the 
need for a new kind of ‘leadership 
from below." The final version of the 
NPP recommended 30% reservation 
only in panchayats and municipalities, 
to be filled by election. This version 
was then incorporated into the 64th 
Constitutional (Amendment) Bill, 


‘1989, which after a chequered history . 


finally emerged as the 73rd and 74th 
Constitutional Amendments, 1992, 


enacted by Parliament unanimously, - 


justtwo weeks after the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid. 





A. a result of the situation created 
by the Babri Masjid affair these two 
historic amendments, conferring con- 
stitutional status on local self-govern- : 
ment as an integral part of the Indian 
governance structure, and mandating 
one-third reservation for women in all 
these bodies, with in-built quotas for 
SC and ST women, attracted no media 
or public attention for some months, 
and were quietly ratified by April 
1993. The response of women to these 
two measures in the elections that 
followed in several states and the poli- 
tical dynamism demonstrated by 
women voters in some of the assem- 
bly elections between 1993 and 1996, 
persuaded women's organisations 
into putting forward a joint demand 
for reservations in state assemblies 
and Parliament before all parties prior 
to the general elections of 1996. The 
demand was accepted and featured 
in the manifestos of the major par- 
ties. The common minimum progra- 
mme, drafted to establish the United 
Front government included the same | 
promise. | 

There has been a clear ideolo- 
gical divide among the Indian intelli- 
gentsia on the issue ag well as the 
consequences of reservation on the 
Indian political system. While no one 
could openly question the need to dis- 
card practices like untouchability, 
regarding universal adult franchise 
alone as capable of.transforming an 
age-old hierarchical, patriarchal and 
divided social system into a represen- 
tative democracy was like asking for 
the moon. The philosophers of the Raj 
(Henry Maine, H.H. Risley et al.) had 
always been at pains to point to the 
vertical and horizontal divisions 
among the peoples of India to prove, 
that democracy would be totally unsui- 
table in India’s context. l 


There was, however, another set 
of thinkers within the Raj who pointed 
toIndta’s past history of an effectively 
functioning local self-government 
and pleaded that the ‘interests of gov- 
ernance' required 'representatives of 
people’, as otherwise ‘the task of gov- 
erning this country in detail is too 
much for us’ — a small alien bureau- 
cracy. Apart from any considerations 
of political ideology, the practical 
issue of resource mobilisation needed 
for governance itself required the 
support of such representatives, as 
otherwise the Raj would end with 
bloodshed on a far higher scale than 
the events of 1857. A gradual exten- 
sion of the principles of local self- 
government by elected bodies and an 
increasing association of elected 
representatives at higher levels was 
therefore suggested as an adminis- 
trative necessity. It was uncanny to 
discover in a document prepared in 
1872 (Sir George Clarke, Member, 


Governor General's Council, 1872) | 


not only the same arguments, but 
virtually the same language as in fhe 
Balwantrai Mehta Committee Report 
of 1956 on democratic decentra- 
lisation. | 


Tie tricky question, however, had 
always been about the basis of repre- 
sentation. The defenders of British 
supremacy — even at the cost of effi- 
ciency of governance ~ inevitably 
moved in the direction of sectional 
rather than territorial representation, 
based on areligious divide and only a 
singleclass divide — between the prop- 
ertied and the non-propertied. By the 
early 1890s, H.H: Risley's theory of 
the different ‘nation-building’ capaci- 
ties of Hinduism and Islam provided 
a basis for the two-nation theory, 
finally introduced as a principle in the 
Morley-Minto reforms (1909) along 
with separate representation of landed 
propertied interests. 


^ 


Anattempt by some enthusiasts : 


ofthe same school to introduce the 
principle of caste representation had, 
however, to be abandoned in the face 


of tremendous opposition, not only. 


from nationalist leaders but also a 
large section of the British bureau- 
cracy and the Secretary of State, 
John Morley, himself. Similar oppo- 
sition from the same two groups had 
also.come against representation by 
religion and ‘estates’, but Risley — 
in-charge of processing all these 
papers for the Council Committee on 
Reforms — managed to suppress the 
entire evidence, leaving the Council 
Committee as well as the Secretary 
of State unaware of the strength of 
Opposition. 





Q. the other hand, the Census 
policy of not only enumerating the 
population by castes and religion but 
‘grading them ina hierarchical order’ 
introduced by Risley in 1901, pro- 
moted organised rivalry between the 
different castes through formation of 
various caste associations and dis- 
couraged what many bureaucrats and 
scholars of Indian soctety had noted 


-as fluidity and mobility between dif-, 


ferent caste groups in the social hier- 
archy — assisted by an increasing 


migration from the place of origin to: 


other parts ofthe country and changes 
in occupation (drawn from the 
author's D.Phil. thesis). 

Since British women hadto wait 
till 1920 to win the right of suffrage, 
the question of women's representa- 
tion never entered these discussions 
until a women's delegation placed 
their demands before the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Committee in 1917. Even 
at that time, the women leaders 
demanded universal adult franchise 
rather than a franchise restricted by 
property, education, and gender. It 


surfaced again in the debates leading . 


up to the Government of India Act of 


19535, but the political atmosphere 
had by that time become so vitiated 
by a growing rift between the two 


-Majorcommunities and the organised 


demand for special provisions forthe 
‘depressed’ classes, that the division 
within the ranks of women’s organi- 
sations and leaderson the issue of spe- 
cial reservations for women was 
ignored by the national leadership 
and many later accounts of the consti- 
tutional history of India. 

The defenders of reservation 
used the logic of special provisions ‘to 
bring about women’s uplift,’ a logic 
very similar to that being offered in 
defence of representation of the 
depressedclasses. Some ofthem were 
at one stage even prepared to restrict 
such special provisions only to urban 
women, among whom they believed 
some 'awakening' had already taken 
place. Requested by the All India 
Women’s Conference to argue on 
their behalf, Sarojini Naidu made her 
personal objections very clear, but 
carried out herresponsibility of com- 
municating the AIWC’s pleato the gov- 
ernment and the national leaders. 


ie net outcome of these discus- 
sions were (a) a highly limited fran- 
chise for women - qualified either by 
their status as wives of voters or by 
education; and (b) a token reservation 
of 3.3% of women among members of 
the central legislature. This was only 


a slight extension of the principles? 


introduced within provincial legisla- 
tures afterthe Reforms of 1919. 
Social scientists who advised 
the CSWI in 1974, compared the 1935 
provision with the average 4% pres- 
ence of women in Parliament between 
1952 and 1971 with universal fran- 
chise but without reservation. "The 
existing limitations on the role being 
played by the minority of women leg- 
islators may increase if their number 


declines further with the continuation 
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of the already recognised trend in this 
direction’ (Upendra Baxi: Provisions 
relating to women in the Indian Con- 
stitution — an analytical examination 
undertaken for the CSWI). Bax) also 
argued thatatransitional provision of 
reservation to ‘break through’ the 
existing structures of inequality 
would not be retrogression ‘from the 
doctrine of equality of sexes and the 
principles of demographic represen- 


_tation,’ but would serve the long-term 


objectives of equality and democracy 
better than ‘the present system where 
inequalities get intensified.’ 


D... for a qualitative change 
in the very character of the Indian 
legislature and the process of repre- 
sentation, V.M. Sirsikar argued that 
reservation for women would not 
introduce further divisive tendencies 
because ‘women are not marginal to 
society asa minority group might be’ 
(V.M. Sirsikar: Politicisation of 
women in India). On the other hand, 
it could increase women’s participa- 
tion and motivate them to shoulder 
their political responsibilities. Iqbal 
Narain regarded such a measure as an 
integral aspect of the necessity of 
broadening the political elite struc- 
ture. ‘Atalater stage of development, 
changes in the socio-economic order 
may buttress changes in the political 
status of women but it has to be the 
other way round in present day India’ 
(Iqbal Narain: Political status of 
women in India). 

Itis significant that the first argu- 
ment offered by the CSWI for rejecting 
these suggestions was ‘to preserve 
male support in improving the status 
of women!’ Another quarter of a cen- 
tury later, in my dual capacity as a 
political analyst as well as an activist 
in the women's movement, Ican only 
record my view that the warning sig- 
nal given to us by this body of male 
social scientists should have received 
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greater consideration and weightage 
from my colleagues on the committee. 
Baxi had also warned that without 
Increased participation of a larger 
group of women in these bodies, the 
‘rate and type of changes’ in the posi- 
tion of women could take an adverse 
and distorted direction. 

. Critics of the existing provisions 
of reservation in the Constitution as 
cause of increased hostilities, rival- 
ries, and political instability ignore the 
fact that without the triple provision 
for reservation in education, public 
employment and political representa- 
tion, the kind of breaches that have 
been made in the thousands of years 
old institutions of “social exclusion’ 
in the case of scheduled castes and 
tribes would not have taken place, and 
India’s claim to be regarded as the 
world’s Jargest democracy would 


have remained a misnomer. The pre- 


diction of many foreign pundits about 
the impossibility of India continuing 
asademocratic state have been repeat- 
edly defeated by the behaviour of the 
[ndian electorate through successive 


elections. 


I. should also be remembered that 
the hostilities supposed to have been 
enhanced by *Mandalisation' was not 
through a demand for political reser- 
vation but reservations in employ- 
ment. The women's movement, 
however, has never espoused a 
demand for reservation in employ- 
mentunanimously. Withinthe organi- 
sations, this has remained an unre- 
solved debate. In the early decades 
after Independence, the special provi- 
sion clause under Article 15(3) was 
used by many state and national agen- 
cies to respond to demands from the 
National Council for Women's Edu- 
cation to provide some weightage to 
women seeking enrollment in higher 
education. The UGC relaxed eligibil- 
ity conditions for grants to colleges 


` catering exclusively to women. These 


special provisions were withdrawn 
after the CSWI report, because the 
committee argued that süch additional 


‘investment should be concentrated on: 


women stil] outside the educational 
process, rather than in higher educa- 
tion where women were able to hold 
theirown. 


Tie Working Group on Employ- 
ment of Women (1977-78) which 
included a cross-section of activists 
from women's studies and policy ana- . 
lysts, rejected the suggestion of the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment - 
for job reservation, though this was 
already being introduced by several 
state governments. The argument the 
Group offered was that job reservation 
would benefit very few, but damage 
the women’s cause by losing the sup- 
port of trade unions and other needed 
allies. What the Group recommended, 
instead, was reservations and special 
investment in training institutions, 
and preparation of a negative list of 
occupations which were truly hazard- 
ous for women’s health and reproduc- 
tive capacity, instead of leaving it to 
the sweet will of employers to decide 
what was ‘unsuitable for women.’ 
Many ofus have continued to support 
this approach, and oppose job reser- 
vations as arisky stratégy. 

Sharad Yadav’s argument that 
the women’s movement and organi- 
sations cannot represent OBC women 
can be challenged by volumes of 
research undertaken by women’s 
studies scholars which have particu- 
larly highlighted the oppression of 


‘OBC women as a case of “oppression 


from prosperity.’ [leave itto women's 
organisations to prove that their mem- 
bership does include a large number 
from these strata. The question to 
Sharad Yadav, however, remains: 
since OBC men have increased their 
numbers in Parliament so substan- 


tially, whois really responsible for the 
fact that there are only three OBC 
women in Parliament? Is it the 
women’s movement which has been 
fighting for better land rights for 
women in the agricultural communi- 


ties, greater participation by them in , 


panchayati raj institutions, and incre- 
. ased opportunities for them to partici- 
pate in organisational activities? 
Or does the responsibility lie with the 
political parties whose promises of 
‘social justice’ demonstrate the same 
patriarchal face as Brahminism or 
"Manuvad'? m 


The women's movement has, 


till date, opposed all attempts to use its 
demand for one-third reservation as a 
bargaining counter, because any dilu- 
tionnow willultimately betargetedat 
the panchyati raj provision, to which 
- the movement had given first priority. 
Women’s empowerment, like national 
integration .— a phrase which has done 
more to damage the Indian polity than 
any provisions for reservation — is his- 
torically linked with (a) the end of ‘the 
sanskritisation process' which 50 years 


of ‘modernisation’ operating ‘demo- .. 


cratically’ has not been able to weaken 
(and globalisation has only enhanced 
and accelerated); and (b) development 
of new.social institutions and values 
. which can challenge social hierarchy, 

patriarchy and the politics of the acci- 
_ dent of birth buttressing the theory of 
purity-pollution, which has always 
haunted our history. . 


Europe, which gave birth to the 


principles of territorial representation, 
is now finding it difficult to maintain 
It with increasingly multi-culturalist 
societies. It is time for India to try out 
some new experiments in achieving 
real democràcy. in a multi-cultural 
context and provide a new basis for 
formation of political identities. The 
women's movement could -offer 
some lessons, but where arethe states- 
men thinking in terms of the 21st 
century? 
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Reservations about 


further reservation 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


Empowering Women 


THE battle cry for reservation ` 
reminds me of astory which may well 
be true. Soon after an election with its 


insistent mantra, 'votefor-.,' akitten™ 


strolled into a nursery school full of 
lively children, who greeted it with 
glee. After they had noted its swish- 
ing tail, colourand whiskers, someone 
asked the teacher if the kitty was a 
boy or a girl. ‘Here we go,’ she sighed 
inwardly, ‘any way it was tocome one 
day.’ As she prepared herself for a sex 


education class, the children chattered 


on with their answers like *itisa girl, 
we have a mother cat, she is the same 
colour.’ Just then a little boy spoke up: 
‘I know how we can find out,’ he 
trilled, ‘we can vote.’ 


. If voting is not the answer to ali^ 


questions, noris reservation, this time 
for women. Yet it is being projected 
as the magic key to all problems, espe- 
cially to empowerment. But just as 
voting isan answer to some questions, 
so is reservation in politics. I particu- 
larly mean reservation in panchayati 
raj institutions. . 

Wehave only abrief experience 


. of panchayati raj after 3396 seats were 


reserved for women, but I am confi- 
dent that it is the foundation on which 
we can resuscitate, if not resurrect, 
our dying democracy. That is why I 
am all for reservation for women in 
panchayati raj. Let me explain: we 
have not internalised one prerequisite 
of a working democracy, which is 


accountability ofthe elected represen- 
tativetothe voters. It means account- 
ing for public monies and accounting 
forthe promisesmiadetotheim-anold ` 
fashioned and somewhat outdated 
conceptof keeping one's word. 

The panchayat is a small and 
relatively uncomplicated universe, 
relatively easy to understand. This 1s 
just as true of the zilla parishad or 
district council. The voters and the 
representatives whom they elect 
have to rub shoulders every day. 
There is no running away to faraway 
Delhi or Patna, Jaipur, Calcutta or 
Chennai. The promises relate to 
improving the quality of life in the 
panchayat's territory; they do not 
require high politics; nor can failures 
to perform be blamed on inter-state 
or international complications. The 
panchayati raj at village level is 
answerable to the gram sabha or vil- 
lage assembly, whichis our only brush 
with direct democracy, the fount of all 
democracy. The only way to restore 
or revive democracy at the state or 
national level is to learn to make it 
work atthe grassroots. 

Even after Independence our 
panchayati institutions did not work 
for a number of reasons. They lacked 
funds and whatever little they had was 
tightly controlled by the state govern- 
ments in the person of officials who 
revelled in their power to say ‘no’. 
These problems still remain. . . 


There were others for which 
solutions have been attempted. While 
in many states panchayati raj was con- 


trolled by political parties, no candi- 


date can now stand ona party's ticket, 
even if she is a member of a party. So 
there is the possibility of.a neutral 
administration, at leastin theory, and 
we should not be too cynical about 
it. Second, the conservative village 
Society — and it is very conservative 
and disapproving of women's claims 
to freedom — paid scant attention to 
women's needs, let alone to their 
rights. The thought of a woman sitting 
in the same meeting, on an identical 
chair, was anathema to most of them. 


This attitude to women has been chal- - 


lenged by 33% reservation for women 
in the panchayati raj institutions. 


I. is not that women’s participation 


in the Lok Sabha has at all been on the ` 


high side. But if it has fluctuated 
between 8.146 (in 1984) and 3:4% (in 
1977), and is currently at 7.1% (in 
1996), panchayati raj would show a 
much lower and weaker presence of 
women. Yet itis not with MLAs, MPs, 
ministers oreven with prime ministers 
whoare women that we shall be able to 
change social thinking; such women 
may be admired, but are not emulated, 
because they are perceived as great and 
different. One mustbegin onthe ground 
where the panch is the homely lady next 
door, who cannot be shrugged off as 
being ‘different’ or ‘great’. 

The panchayati raj experiment 
has yet to be consolidated. Reports 
and studies on its working in various 
states are still underway. In some 
states it has been quite successful; in 
others it has not worked so well. 
MARG'sownexperience has been with 
Haryana, in particular with Karnal dis- 
trict. But from what one reads it is not 

ible to conclude that the differ- 
een the best and the worst 







The study in Karnal district 
shows that the elected women are not 
given any training regarding their 
functions, powers or duties. Not one 
ofthe 128 women interviewed by our 
teams had ever heard of the 73rd 
Amendment. Few, if any, were aware 
of their fiscal powers or source of 
funds. This was as true of the panch 
as of the zilla parishad chairperson. 
The reason for giving reservation to 
women was unclear to them. No one 
had made an effort to tell them about 
empowerment, a word we bandy ever 
so freely. Empowerment is a double- 
edged, indeed, if you like, a saw- 
toothed weapon. One has to pay for it 
somewhere. Andto begin with one has 
to shoulder responsibility for.one's 
own life and take one’s own decisions. 
We can no longer hide behind the 
sobriquet of being poor, helpless crea- 
tures; subjects and victims of others. 


T... was brought home sharply 
when I complained to an activist 
friend that those elected were not 
given a travelling allowance or daily 
allowance. As a result they could not 
even attend the few training courses 
thatthe government organised. (They 
are supposed to be paid for this 
expense from the panchayat body's 
meager resources and the sanction is 
rarely given.) ‘Why ever not,’ she 
countered, ‘they should walk, sacri- 
fice a day’s wages if they want to 
assert themselves. It would be helpful 
if they were given financial support 


but they should not wait for it, they - 
mustlearneverything connected with 
-their work.' Suddenly the penny 


dropped. ‘Yes, but they do not know 
that this is the first step to empower- 
ment, they see it as one more hurdle 
in their way, one more irritant.’ 

It is patently unfair that. pan- 
chayat represéntatives should be 
asked to get their TA/DA from their 
own meager funds while no govern- 


ment official will ever step out with- 
out such cushioning. Yet, if they knew 
why they must exert themselves, to 
whatend, many of them would certainly 
do so. Butno one tells them. They only 
hear about rotating reserved consti- 
tuencies, five-year terms, and doing 
good to other women by understand- 
ing their problems. Unless this situa- 
tion is rectified, unless aclear message 
is sent that they must come out and 
assert themselves in what used tobea 


‘man’s world, reservation, like our 


education, will produce meek and 
timid products, more comfortable at 
home than in the competitive work- 
place. 


[ tis from panchayati raj that we have 
‘logically’ arrived at the policy ofres- 


- ervations for women in legislative 


— 


assemblies and even Parliament. In 
meetings, women representatives of 
panchayati raj institutions were told 


.thatthis reservation would eventually 


catapult them to legislatures. Else- 
where this is not necessarily the argu- 
ment, and others are surprised that 
reservation should have been pro- 
jected thus. Which women then will 
contest for the Parliament and state 
assemblies? Undoubtedly they will be 
the daughters and daughters-in-law, 
widows and wives of the politically 
entrenched. We already know them 
as prime ministers in India, SAARC 
nations and other third world coun- 
tries. Admittedly, there are sons and 
brothers and sons-in-law stepping into 
their old men’s shoes. But this prac- 


‘tice needs to be stopped rather than 


allowing it to spread to the second sex. 
Two wrongs do not make aright. 
Unlike in panchayati raj, 
women will fight these elections as 
party members. Any dreams of their 
championing women's interests 
should have been abandoned in 1986 
— remember the Muslim Women's 
Bill? As it is, the women's wings of 
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political parties are happy to sacrifice | 


women to-party interests. Even the 
Joint Action Committee Against Sati 
(acronym a prophetic JACAS) was 
destroyed by the left parties because 
they wanted to appropriate all credit, 
although it was one issue on which all 
women, indeed al! Indians, should 
have come together. 


N o women's wing or individual 


elected member will openly criticise 


her own party member for abuse of a 


woman. This is true of all parties 


across the entire spectrum of ideolo-: 


gies. Everyone, man or woman, will 
strive to keep the copy-book clean if 
they wantaticketin the next election. 


‘Just as mothers-1 -in-law are vilified for 


torturing daughters- -in-law, so will 
women representatives be pilloried 


. for not standing up for women. The 
men, as usual mdp 


their role. 


To put it blüntly, if we want to 
beinnationalorstate level politics, we’ 


must fight our way. We must have or 


. must build enough clout in our own : 


parties, insist on 33% tickets to 
women. We must work inconstituen- 
cies, strive for seats 1n party politbu- 
ros and inner councils. It is no good 
getting seats without any work to 
show for it. ` 

Even as the campaign for 
womien’s réservation in elected bod- 


les reached i its peak, two issues threat- ^ 


ened to engulf i it. One was a demand 
for reservation for OBC women, just 


_ like SC/ST women. But SC/ST men will 


have to share 33% of the seats they 


already Have reserved for them with ` 


SC/ST women. There is a demand that 
the reservation forOBC women should 
be carved out of the reserved seats for 
women, since the OBC menare elected 
on general seats. Sharad Y adav, Presi- 
dent of the Janata Dal informed a 
Samajvadi Mahila Sabha meeting that 
there were 280 OBC members in the 
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present Parliament — needless to add, 
all men. So long as general elections 


were being considered, Yadavji (and. 


his colleagues in other parties), 


obviously did: not think: of giving. 
tickets to OBC women. But now that. 
women will be given reservation, he ` 


wishes to ensure that women who 
see themselves as OBC like him, and 
therefore his: natural" allies in our 
caste-ridden society, are given a sub- 
reservation. 

' Caste is already bud a 
fiefdom. It is a good political lever. 
The reservation for woinen will 


spread this poison further. How much: 


further wasevident when some Bihari 
politicians expressed displeasure at 


the appointment of-Kamla Sinha as 
 MinisterofState for External Affairs. 


They felt it should have-gone to 
Bhagwatiya Devi, an MP from the 
Mushahar (SC) community from 
Bihar, even though she is not qualified 
forthe job. Merit will go out of the 


‘window. To considerations of caste 


and regional balances, gender will be 
added before making appointments. 


i Acis dangerous move coming 
_ In tandem is the demand for 30% res- 


ervation in government jobs..For 
whom, at which level? Are secretar- 
ies to government, doctors, engineers, 
professors; and even judges to be 


appointed on the basis of reservation? . 
Enthusiastic votaries see job reserva- 


tion as the magic solution to the woes 


of oppressed women, victims of patri- - 


archy such as-dowry demands. Vic- 


tims of violence areas likely to be edu- ' 


cated, working, even professional 


women, as illiterate housewives: So - 


many women meekly surrender their 


salaries to the husbands or fathers, tak- 


ing only a tiny amount for bus fares. 
If the idea is to really help such 
women, then one will need tó argue 
that women who are not needy must 
stay at home, however meritorious. 


We still have to identify those who 


will work forthe needy, butas women 
-we Shall be subject to all the taunts that 


presently come the way of anyone 


coming fromareserved category. 


Bussi. ‘we must talk about 


other means to help them to put their 
lives together and forget about job res- 
ervations on a gender basis: There is: 


such athing as creating a favourable 
atmosphere, even a convention with - 


regard to the appointment of women; 
it is quite another to make it a written . . 
and rigid rule. It was a passion forrules _ 
thattook Prime Minister Deve Gowda 
to the residence of the Chief Justice at 
midnight (as was later explained) to . 
request him to resign and take over - 
the chairpersonship of the National . 


Human Rights Commission. Accord- ` 


ing to the eponymous Act, only. an 
ex-Chief Justice of India may chair 
that august body, and again, going by 
newspaper reports, no retired incum- 


-bent was willing to join. - 


The Supreme Court i IS iss to 


“regulate and reduce reservations. In^ 


the field of medicine, the courthaslaid ' 
down that if reservation is given at the 
time of appointment orfirst degree, it . 
shall not be available for promotion or 
an advanced degree. There is disquiet: 
over highly educated, well qualified, 


well-off officer class persons availing - 


of reservation for their wards, who ` 
are educated in public schools and, 


. elite colleges — finally even entering 


politics onreserved seats. Do we want 
to start that all over again for women? ' 


‘Think again. Atevery meeting I attend 


on electoral. reservation, I meet ` 
women with stars'in their eyes. They 
hope to see themselves in Parliament 
or in the Vidhan Sabha in the near 
future. This is not the mettle of which 
MPs are made, or at any rate should be: 
If eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, eternal striving is the price 
we must pay forentering politics. 


THE burlesque drama through which 
Bihar got its first woman chief minis- 
ter.1s likely to become a part of the 
arsenal of anti-reservationists. It 1s 
already being said that reservation 


cannot be the way to the true empow- . 
erment of women because it continues ` 
to be the rule of the patriarch by proxy. 


Those who ecstatically adhere to this 
argument, however, forget that the 
Indian electorate can spring nasty sur- 
prises on its politicians; the debacle of 
Kamal Nath in Chhindwara shows 


that those who devalue politics in this ` 
way can occasionally be hoist on their - 


own petard. . 
While one warts for the final act 
of the tragi-comedy in Bihar, one has 
nonetheless to admit that, in the res- 
. ervation debate, the moot questions 
are: (a) Is it likely to contribute to the 
real empowerment of women? (b) Is 
it likely to strengthen the basis of demo- 
cracy in India? Some of the other 


arguments, such as it will breakup the 


family or that if seats are rotational, 
sitting members would not be moti- 
vated to perform well, are somewhat 
frivolous. So, instead of trying to 
answer these arguments, I shall focus 
onthe basic issue: E ue 5 

' Itmustbeadmitted that any res- 
ervation is aform of positive discrimi- 
nation. Perse, in the abstract, the idea 
ofreservationis notademocratic one. 
Butan actual reservation, in a specific 
context, may reflect in the reverse the 
very real inequalities that persist in a 
. constitutionally sanctioned demo- 
cratic Sy stem. In India, reservation for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes reflects in the reverse the poli- 
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.MALINI BHATTACHARYA 


tical and social deprivations they suf- 
fer as communities, despite the fact 
that the Constitution has given equal 
rights to all Indian citizens. Through 
reservation, the state intervenes to 
admit the imbalance in an effort to, at 
least partially, rectify it. An ‘undemo- 
cratic: method is used to make demo- 


cracy broader and more real. As 


such, it is necessarily a partial mea- 
sure which cannot be fully effective 
without other changes like land 
reforms, literacy, growth of a secular 
culture and so on. Reservation for 
women in legislative bodies too, even 


' if it has some use, must be seen as a 


partial measure, not as a panacea for 
all evils that are perpetrated against 
women. _ 

- Itis true that there is no other 
country inthe world that has provided 
reservation for women in legislative 
bodies in the same way, though some 
have experimented with other meth- 
ods like nomination. Butthen, it is also 
true that in most countries, including 
the industrially advanced countries of 
the North, the percentage of women's 
representation is woefully inadequate. 
Some of the Scandinavian countries, 
and most of the socialist countries, 
provide an honourable exception. 
Indeed, Soviet Russia was a path- 
breaker in this respect. It appears that 
the recent rejection of socialism has 
alsocoincided with a drastic reduction 
in the number of women representa- 
tives in the highest legislative bodies 
there. So it 1s not as if other countries, 
who have so farnet opted for women's 
reservation, have solved the problem 
of inadequate representation of women, 
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which is a problem of representative 
democracy itself. | 

. The argument that reservation 
will bring some advantage only to the 
‘elite’ women and have no effect on 
others, is again one which assumes 
greater and moreradical benefits from 
reservation than itcan practically pro- 
vide. Men and women from the 'elite' 


classes, that is, the economically and 


politically dominant classes, will con- 
tinue to dominate legislative bodies so 
long as class hierarchy persists in soci- 
ety. Merereservation cannot demolish 
these power structures. Not even if res- 


ervation for OBC’ sis introduced through | 


a prior constitutional amendment and 
then a proportionate number of seats are 
reserved for OBC women. 


l. fact, statistical profiles provided 


by Brinda Karat in her article, ‘On 


caste-based arguments in defence of 
male domination’ (People’s Democ- 
racy, 15 June 1997) show that it is not 
an absence of OBC reservation that 
deprives OBC women of a greater 
degree of representation. Rather, it is 
a failure of the ‘elite’ of these groups, 
like the elite of other caste-based and 
community-based groups, to put up 
more women candidates. The demand 
for higher caste-based reservation has 
nothing to do with political power 
reaching down to larger sections of 
women within these groups. 

Apart from the OBC question, it 


- iscertainly true that even if there is res- 


ervation for women, women of elite 
classes, like their own male counter- 
parts, will have access to seats in leg- 
islative bodies more easily than other 
women. They do so even now. Con- 
sider also how the face of this elite has 
changed over the last fifty years, par- 
ticularly in the last ten years. The 
veneer of respect for democracy, 
equality, secular values, humanitari- 
anism, even for ordinary honesty and 
decency, is largely lost. The ruling 
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classes have become an openly crimi- 
nalized breed. The privileged few who 
have joined their ranks from among 
oppressed sections of society, includ- 
ing women, quite often tend to inter- 
nalize their values, or lack of values. 
Among corrupt politicians there are 
many corrupt women. 


M oreover, the criminalization of 
politics puts pressure on women not 
to move out of the 'safe' domestic 
sphere. This raises the question as to 
how women will be ‘protected’ should 
they enterthe murky and violentarena 
of politics. This attitude is totally 
oblivious of the fact that in such a 
society there cannot be any 'protec- 
tion’ for women even in their homes. 
The only protection, if any, is through 
enhanced political awareness and 
political participation. 

In the present context, 33% res- 
ervation for women may open up 
certain opportunities for enhanced 
political participation. 3396 of course 
is an arbitrary figure. But it 1s suffi- 
cient to make the change evident and 
visible. In the 1996 general elections, 


. only 34 (1.e., 6.3%), out of 537 declared 
seats, went to women. If the Consti- 


tution Amendment Bill is passed, 
about 143 additional seats now occu- 
pied by men in the Lok Sabha will go 
to women. The number of women 
candidates in the fray for a total of 
177 seats might be four or five times 
that number. Similar changes would 
have to be brought in the Legislative 
Assemblies. A much larger number 
of women would be involved in the 
electoral process; and with such an 
increase in the number of seats for 
women, patriarchal designs of ruling 
by proxy would notbecome easier, but 
more difficult. ` 

It is only the rarity of the occa- 
sion that makes possible a Rabri Devi 
or a Lovely Anand. That breed does 
not come in brigades, and as our 


experience of women’s participation 
at the panchayat level tells us, expo- 
sure to mass politics can often signifi- 
cantly change a.woman’s level of 
awareness, even if she has no prior 
experience. Training comes the hard 
way, directly from practice. This is 
possible inspite of the fact that work 
in legislative bodies is different from 
work in panchayat bodies and initially 
most women may well feel out of their 
depth. Do not most men too? The 
requirement for a large number of 
women may even lead to some expan- 
sion of the base of candidature, which 
is Very restricted tod ay. 


The possible benefit to women, by 
way of incréased political participa- 
tion, may also indirectly contribute to 
the quality of democracy. We know 
that women in legislative bodies, like 
men, represent political parties. The- 
political ideology of the party and the 
class-interests represented by the 
party are manifested in the perfor- 
mance of the member as a people’s 
representative. Charismatic individu- 
als may sometimes defy party direc- 
tives, but are certainly not beyond 
ideological affiliations. Women from. 
the dominant parties, that 1s, parties 
representing the ruling classes, will 
represent their ideological interest, - 
and their percentage will be highest 
among the newly elected women. 
Reservation cannot change this. Yet, 
it will also ensure the presence of some 
women with a political commitment 


“to the exploited classes. 


Even if a small percentage of : 
newly-elected women representatives 
raise their voice to highlight the needs, 
rights and demands of these classes, 
it will be a step towards the democra- 
tization of politics. It is these possibi- 
lities that are drawing such strong 
reactions from vested interests; and that 


"is precisely the reason why the Reser- 
-vation Bill needs to be supported. 


ANY discussion on the subject of 
the Women’s Reservation Bill, 
ex-hypothesi, is bound to be explo- 
sive. Taken separately, either of the 
two thematics — women on the one 
hand and reservations on the other — 
are provocative and contentious 
enough; taken together, they become 
an explosive cocktail. 

If, as a French writer Guibert 
said, 'Men make laws, women make 
manners,' the Women's Reservation 
Bill is both a direct attempt atempow- 
ering women to make laws and also 
making Parliament and our state leg- 
islatures hopefully a better mannered 
place. It is also an attempt to redress 
the power imbalance which many 
see as against the laws of nature: as 
American columnist Will Henry put 
it, ‘Nature gave women too much 
power; the law gives them too little.’ 

Before I turn to the specifics of 
the subject, let me refer to the age-old 
lament which does, in a sense, under- 
line the rationale of the WRB. It was 
summed up by Martha Thomas, the 
well known American educator, atthe 
turn of this century when she said: 
"Womenareone half of the world, but 
... It remains a man’s world. The laws 
are man’s laws, the government a 
man’s government the country a 
man’s country.... This man’s world 
* The views expressed in the article are per- 


sonal and do not reflect any official or govern- 
ment stand. 
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must become a man's and a woman's 
world. Why are we afraid? It is the 
next step forward in the path to the 
sunrise, and the sun is rising over a 
newheavenandanewearth.' _ 

I would like to deal with the sub- 
ject under three broad heads: (i) The 
current state of women in this coun- 
try and in particular in its various leg- 
islatures; (ii) Constitutional aspects, 
including the relevant constitutional 
provisions, applicable constitutional 
principles and constitutional validity 
or otherwise of the proposed Bill; and 
(iii) Examination of some of the prin- 
cipal arguments against the proposed 


- Billand their tenability. 


As far as the first issue is con- 
cerned, it does not require either much 
research or data to establish that, 


judged by any major economic or 


social or other relevant indicator, 
women as aclass are not only literally 
the ‘weaker’ sex but clearly a dis- 
empowered class. Any out of the fol- 
lowing several indicators would 
demonstrate this. Comprising appro- 
ximately 48% of the population, the 
female/male sex ratio has steadily 
declined to 927 females per 1000 
males; the principle cause of this is 
said to be a consistently higher mor- 
tality rate among females. The death 
rates of the girl child are far higher 
than her male counterpart. Despite 
great strides in reduction of illiteracy 
since independence, female illiteracy 
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continues to outstrip male illiteracy. 
The drop-out ratio from schools con- 


' tinues to be far higher for girls than for 
boys. The work participation rates in . 


the work force in any decade are more 
than double for men in comparison to 
those for women. Even in organised 
sector employment, men continue to 
out-number women by more than five 
times. The unemployment rate for 


women thus continues to be much , 


higherthan for men. 


7 is only an illustrative list, 
mostly culled out from the first coun- 
try report presented by Indiaat the 4th 
World Conference for Women at 
Beijing in 1995. This list could be 
multiplied endlessly. Turning, how- 
ever, to the specific issue of women 
in decision-making, the picture is 


even more dismal. Only 36 Members ` 


of Parliament of the Lok Sabha are 
women. The average for all our state 
legislatures is 5 to 7% and so is the all- 
India average. Statistics show that 
while the percentage of women can- 
didates expressed as percentage of 
total contestants has always been very 
low, the number of winning women 
candidates expressed as a percentage 
of women contestants has always 


| been very high: Indeed, the latter 


percentage has declined from 50% 
in 1962 to 2596 in 1971, mainly on 
account of women fighting as inde- 
pendent candidates without parties. : 
Inthe light ofthe foregoing fac- 
tual position, one cannot say that a. 
reform measure like the proposed Bill 
seeking reservation for women in leg- 
islatures involves the showering of 
benefits to an already over-privileged 
class. Whether reservation or reverse 
discrimination or affirmative action, 
perse,createsempowerment ornot iS 
a larger social and policy matter which 
cannot be comprehensively dealt with 
in the present paper. However, data 
collected globally, involving diverse 
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situations of employment, education 
and so on, do suggest that there is inevi- 
tably the strengthening and empow- 
erment of atleast some members of 
the class involved in the reservation. 
Reservations for women in legislative 
decision-making cannot therefore be 
dismissed as a meaningless exercise 
unrelated or bearing no nexus to the 
objectofempowerment which it seeks 
to achieve. 

Turning now tothe second ques- 
tion, a brief look at the relevant con- 
stitutional provisions is necessary. 
Article 14 of the Indian Constitution, 


which forbids discrimination or arbi- ` 


trary action (against citizens and 
non-citizens alike) clearly permits 
classification into different groups 
and classes, so long as the classifica- 
tionis reasonable and (cumulatively) 
has nexus with the object soughtto be 
attained by the classification. Article 
15(1)categorically prohibits discrimi- 
nation on grounds of religion, sex, 
caste, birth and a host of other factors 
but Article 15(3) is vital since itencap- 
sulates a specific constitutional dero- 
gation and dilution from the principle 
of equality by declaring: “Nothing in 
this article shall prevent the state from 
making any special provision for 
women and children.’ Here, then, is 
the affirmative, substantial and spe- 
cific constitutional mandate for 
reverse discrimination on the grounds 
of sex,tailored and focused for the 
benefit of two disempowered seg- 
ments of our society viz. women and 
children. 


—— upon the both Articles 
14 and 15, comes Article 16 of the 
Indian Constitution which focuses 
exclusively on the specific subject of 
equality in public/state employment. 
While Art. 16(1) seeks to guarantee 
equality of opportunity in such emp- 
loyment, Art.16(2) prohibits discrimi- 
nation in public employment on 


grounds, interalia, of religion, race or 
sex. Article 16(4) specifically empow- 
ersthe stateto make special provision 
for backward classes and it was this 
sub-clause which was held to provide 
the mandate for the Mandal reserva- 
tion for OBCs. Consequently, both at 
the general level of equality and in the 
specific categories of women, chil- 
dren, backward classes and SCand ST,. 
reservations, special provisions and 


- other special schemes have never per. 


se been held to be constitutional anath- 
ema, but have instead been recognised 
by specific constitutional provisions 
like Articles 15(3), 16(4) and 330. 


i n Andhra Pradesh vs Vijay Kumar 
1994 4 scc 520, the question which 
arose was whether sex based reserva- 
tion in public employment was con- 
stitutionally valid. A particular rule of 
public employment in the state of 
Andhra Pradesh which provided, inter. 
alia, that other things being equal, 
women would be given preference for 
certain categories of public employ- 
ment, was assailed as being constitu- 
tionally invalid. The Supreme Court 
negated the challenge and upheld the 
constitutional validity of the legisla- 
tion in question, principally by refer- 


-ence to and reliance upon Art.15(3) of 


the Indian Constitution. 

The Court noted the constitu- 
tional schemes of Articles 14 to 16 and 
held, firstly, that Art. 14 and Art. 15(1) 
are the genus whereas Art.15(3), Art. 
16(1) and Art. 16(4) are sub-categories 
of that genus. The Court further held 
that Art.15(3) specifically permits 
special provisions for women and 
children and Art.15(3) would thus 
cover and subsume the smaller uni- 
verse of public employmentdealt with 
in Article 16 and its various sub- 
clauses. In other words, Art. 15(3) 
would permit discrimination in favour 
of women and children in all kinds of 
activities and areas of what public 


employment dealt with in Article 16 
is only a part. Decisions like Andhra 
Pradesh vs Vijay Kumar (supra) rein- 
force the constitutional basis for sex 
based reservation in ourconstitutional 
jurisprudence. An attempt like the 
proposed Women’s Reservation Bill 
(which is a proposed constitutional 
amendment Bill), even if statutory in 
nature, cannot per se be said to be 
vitiated by the vice of unconstitution- 
ality on the ground that our constitu- 
tion neither recognises nor permits 
sex based reservation. 
The other relevant constitu- 
tional provisions are those in Part IX 
and Part IXA of our Constitution, 
which contain articles 243A to 243zG 
(inclusive) which deal with the struc- 
ture and content of our instruments 
and institutions of local self govern- 


ment like panchayats and municipali- . 


ties and which were.inserted. by the 
73rd Constitutional Amendment D 
1992. 


A holistic reading of the clutch of ` 


, constitutional provisions in the afore- 
said Part IX and Part IXA of the Con- 
stitution read with Articles 330 to 334 
read with clauses of the short 81st 

. Constitutional Amendment B Bill 
which seeks to inaugurate women’s 
reservation, reveals the following 
picture: 

(i) There would be reservation for 
women hierarchically ateach level of 
legislative decision- -making starting 
from the Lok Sabha at the apex 
through all state legislatures and fur- 
ther down, inthe rural areas in all zilla 

parishads, blocks/mandals and gram 

panchayats and in the urban areas in 
all metropolitan areas and in all muni- 
cipalities. 

(ii) In each of these institutions of 

national, state or local self govern- 
ment, athird ofthe total available seats 
must be reserved at each election for 
women. 


(iii) In continuation of the existing 


provisions already mandating reser- l 


vation for SC/ST candidates for various 
institutions of local self government, 


_ the proposéd Bill mandates that 1/3 of 


such SC/ST candidates must be SC/ST 
women. However, such 1/3 SC/ST 
women are not to be in addition to the 
overall 1/3 strength of the legislative 
body in question but may be counted 
within the overall 1/3 mandated num- 


berunder (i) above. 


(iv) Atthe Lok Sabha and the state leg- 
islative levels, the above regime of 
reservation should be applied in rota- 


tion at each election, i.e. different. 


constituencies would be reserved i in 
rotation at each election for women 
and they are not to be permanent con- 
stituencies reserved for women can- 
didates. 


T... are three other aspects 
beforewe are done with the constitu- 
tional issues: First, the proposed Bill 
Isa constitutional (and nota statutory) 
amendment Bill and it precludes all 
arguments of constitutional invalidity. 
Save and except the basic structure 
argument since a constitutional 
amendmentcan bechallenged only on 
the grounds of basic structure. Sec- 
ond, it is now well established in our 
jurisprudence, especially since the 
landmark judgements of the Supreme 
Court in Keshvanand Bharti, Minerva 
Mills and Waman Rao that the basic 
structure doctrine frowns only upon 
alteration of basic features of our 


' Constitution, as forexample, conver- 


sion of a republic into monarchy; 
modification of a democracy into a 
theocracy, and an abandonment of 
principles of secularism. 

_ Although the basic structure of 
the Indian Constitution has never (and 
forobviousreasons, deliberately never) 
been defined, it clearly involves a fun- 
damental abrogation of certain prin- 
ciples governing the Indian polity. In 


the very nature of things, the proposed 
provision of reservation for women in 


legislatures cannot be said to trench 


upon any of those fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Indian polity. In any 
event, it would be anomalous, to say 
the least, if a dispensation affirma- 
tively recognised and mandated by 
Art.15(3) of the Constitution can be 
said to be destructive of the basic 
structure of the Constitution. 

Third and last, the Balaji prin- 
ciple, decided in a Supreme Court 
Judgement of 1965 of that name, and 
reaffirmed in the more recent Mandal 
judgement of the Supreme Court, 
mandates that the totality of reserva- 
tions on all heads and on all bases 
should not and cannot exceed 50%. 
This would, I believe, apply mutatis 
mutandis to any provision for reserva- 
tion for women in legislatures. Indeed, 
the same Balaji maxima of 50% was 
applied to sex-based reservation in the 
area of public employment (not reser- 
vations in legislatures) by the Supreme 
Court in the above discussed judge- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh vs Vijay 
Kumar (supra). Hence the totality of 
reservations in any legislature, includ- 
ing those for SC and ST, Anglo-Indi- 
ans, women, or any other class cannot 
and should not exceed 50% of the 
total seats of that legislature. 


The various objections to the pro- 
posed Bill may be listed as follows: 
(a) Infirmity of the rotational principle. 
(b) Why 33%; why not 73% or 93%. 
(c) Absence of reservation for OBC 
women unsustainable. (d) Zenana 
dabba argument. (e) Proxy control or 
Biwi brigade argument. (f) Superiority 
of multi-memberconstituencies model 
in place of reservation. (g) Adverse 
impact upon orcorruption of women. 

Let me examine each of these 
arguments sefiatim. 

The rotational principle: [agree 
that one concrete and constructive 
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reform and amendment of the pro- 
posed Bill could and should be made 
in this area. The Bill provides for rota- 
tion of the reserved constituency with 
each election. The rationale is unclear 
but it appears evidently to be actuated 
by a desire not to permanently shut 
men off and not to permanently pre- 
clude men fromcertain specified geo- 
graphical areas and constituencies in 
the country. Even if one were to accept 
the bona fides of that rationale — and 
one is not sure whether that can easily 
be done — the constitutional mandate 
forrotation of constituencies reserved 
for women is, in my opinion, imprac- 
ticable, unworkable and harmful. The 
fundamental principle of electoral 
representational democracy based 
upon adult franchise must necessarily 
be a substantive and substantial link 
between electors and the elected and 
a continuing element of both power 
and responsibility towards the elector- 
ate flowing from the representative to 
the electorate. 


A change of constituency every 
five years (and in the contemporary 
scenario of political instability, pos- 
sibly far more than every five years) 
would snap that fundamental link 
between the electorate and the elected 


_andcompletely eliminate all incentive 


and interest in the development, nur- 


_ turing and continued prosperity of the 


constituency which every representa- 
tive must have and which is the very 
essence of representational demo- 
cracy. It would make the very purpose 
of women’s representation empty and 
devoid of substance. 

All reservations necessarily 
involve an element of exclusion of 
some category or the other and there- 
fore once the principle of women’s 
reservation is accepted, the fact that 
men may be permanently or semi-per- 
manently excluded from a reserved 
constituency, has to be accepted as a 
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necessary and unavoidable corollary. 
The rotation of seats at each election 
is not the answer. At the most, if the 
rotational principle is not to be elimi- 
nated altogether, it may be provided 
that in case reservation for women in 
legislatures is to continue beyond the 
presently mandated duration of 15 
years (as presently found in the 


present Bill), the next round of reser- - 


vations after 15 years may commence 
with new and rotated constituencies. 
Why 33%; why not 73% or 93%: 
This objection, in my opinion, is more 
hortatory than rea]. First, all cut-offs, 
whether of age, salary, scale or any 
other arithmetical figure necessarily 
have to be arbitrary and to that extent 
merely because a cut-off figure of 
3390 is specified, it does not become 
arbitrary or illegal or otherwise objec- 
tionable. Second, current global 
statistics reveal that the actual percent- 
age of women in national legislatures 
is far below this 33%, being, for 
example, only 3% in Japan, 6% in 
France, 6-7% in India, 8% in Austra- 


‘lia, 9% in UK and 11% in USA. In 


such a scenario, 33% can hardly be 
said to be unreal or bad. In any event, 
it would be anomalous for suppor- 
ters of women’s rights to object to 
women’s reservation of 33%, inter 
alia, on the ground that the figure is not 
high enough when the existing figures 
for actual representation of women 
are solow. 

Absence of reservation for OBC 
women: The issue of reservation for 
OBC women has no natural and obvi- 
ous link to the issue of women's res- 


ervation in general. This is not to say. 


that there should or should not be res- 
ervation for OBC women. Reservation 
for OBC women may or may not be 
desirable on merits on independent 
grounds and contentions. But linking 
that reservation as a virtual precondi- 
tion to reservation for women in gen- 
eral would not only be incorrect but 
would allow the use of an unrelated 


subject to sound the deathknell of the 
proposed Bill itself. Second, it mustbe 
remembered that historically, reserva- 
tion for backward classes generally 
has never existed in Indian legisla- 
tures. Reservation for SCs/STs, on the 
contrary, wasa subject of debate in the 
Constituent Assembly and found spe- 
cific inclusion in a specific set of 
constitutional provisions which have 
continued since independence. Third, 
even reservation for women in pan- 
chayat raj institutions and munici- 
palities has operated since 1992 
without any linkage with the lack of 
reservation for OBC women in those 
institutions. 

Zenana dabba: The objection 
seeks toencapsulate the apprehension 
that men will limit women to only - 
33% and that instead of being a 
minima or a starting point, 3326 will 
become a maxima or an upper limit 
for women's presence in legislatures. 
There appears to be no direct basis 
for assuming that after the operation 
to the proposed Bill, women will 
not be allowed to contest in the open 
category at all or that the presence of 
women in legislatures will never 
exceed 33%. In areas where women 
are strong candidates with a chance 
of winning or having historical fam- 


‘ily or other established connections, 


women candidates will not only 
continue to contest but continue to 
win in.addition to the 33% reserved 
quota. 


E... assuming without conceding 
that in the first phase women's reser- 
vation will result in an upper ceiling 
of only 3396, is that not qualitatively 
and quantitatively a far stronger pres- 
ence of women than the present piti- 
able 6-796? Should we permit the 
perfect to become the enemy of the 
good and argue that because women 
are not being permitted to reach 70% : 
or 60%, they should not even be 


helped to proceed beyond the existing 
6-7 per cent? Finally, there is abso- 
lutely no reason to suppose that with 
women legislators occupying 1/3 of 
the seats, they will not themselves, in 
times to come, reflect a significantly 
and sufficiently strong voice to result 
in allotment of an ever increasing 
number of seats, even to women in the 
open category. 

Proxy control and the biwi bri- 


gade: The objection certainly has sub- . 


stance and deserves to be considered, 
proceeding as it does on the apprehen- 
sion that the proposed reservation will 
be cornered by elite women, by wives, 
daughters, mothers and mistresses of 
influential and powerful men who will 
then use them as agents or nominees 
of proxy control thereby exercising 
power without responsibility. 


C ess: the substance of that 
argumentand apprehension, the solu- 
tion, I believe must necessarily lie in 
some reform or modification of the 
Bill and notin its rejection. Before we 
go to those proposed reforms, one 
must also note that empowerment 
(be it of women or any other disem- 
powered class) must necessarily be a 
phase-wise and a step by step ongo- 
ing programme. Proxies do become 
principals over time. The presence of 
women in our legislatures and deci- 
sion-making processes, year after year 
and generation after generation, will 
necessarily substantially dilute if not 
eliminate the proxy element. 
Moreover, India would have a 
synergy arising from the convergence 
of both a trickle down effect of reser- 
vation in the Lok Sabha and state leg- 
islatures moving downwards as also 
the rising up effect of reservation in 
gram panchayats, block/mandal arran- 
gements and zilla parishads moving 
upwards. The cumulative impact of 
this convergence from above down- 
wards and from below upwards will 


necessarily accelerate the empower- 
ment process. 


- 


H... said this, lagree that the fun- 
damental vice of an already empowered 
elite unfairly cornering a substantial 
slice of the proposed reservation, 
needs to be dealt with in as legally 
proper a manner as possible. I would 
propose the applicability of the 
‘creamy layer cut-off’ principle as 
used and applied, inter alia; in the 
Mandal judgements of the Supreme 
Court to eliminate creamy layer back- 
ward classes from cornering reserva- 
tions meant for the disempowered 
backward classes and thereby per- 
petuating their privileges. EE 

Even at the risk of prolixity, I 
would like to quote some extracts 


 fromtheSupreme Court judgementin 


the Mandal case (Indra Sawhney vs 
Union of India AIR 1983 SC 477, para 
86) which read as follows: 

‘ "Means test" in this discussion sig- 
nifies imposition of an income limit, 
for the purpose of excluding persons 
(from the backward class) whose 
income is above the said limit. This 
submission is very often referred to as 
"the creamy layer" argument.... 

In our opinion, itis not a question of 


 admissibility or desirability of such 


testbutone of properand more appro- 
priate identification ofaclass—a back- 
ward class. The very concept of aclass 
denotes a number of persons having 
certain common traits which distin- 
guish them from the others. In a back- 
ward class under clause (4) of Article 
1 6, if the connecting link is the social 
backwardness, it should broadly be 
the same in a given class. If some of 


.the members are far too advanced 


socially (which in the context, neces- 
sarily means economically and, may 
also mean educationally) the connect- 
ing thread between then and the 
remaining class snaps. They would be 
misfits in the class. After excluding 


them alone, would the class beacom- 
pact class. In fact, such exclusion ben- 
efits the truly backward. Difficulty, 
however, really lies in drawing the line 
-how and where to draw the line? For, 
while drawing the line, it should be 
ensured that it does not result in tak- 
ing away with one hand what is given 
by the other. The basis of exclusion 
should not merely be economic, unless, 
of course, the economic advancement 
IS so high that it necessarily mean, 
social advancement. 

‘The line to be drawn must be a real 
Istic one. Another question would be. 
should such a line be uniform for thc 
entire country or a given state or 
should it differ from rural to urban 
areas and so on. Further, income from 
agriculture may be difficult to asses . 
and, therefore in the case of agricul 
turists, the line may have to be drawn 
with reference to the extent of hold 
ing. While the income of a person can 
be taken as a measure of his socia. 
advancement, the limit to be pre 
scribed should not be such as to resul 
in taking away with one hand what i.- 
given with other. The income limi 
must be such as to mean and signif 
social advancement. 

‘At the same time, it must be recog 
nised that there are certain positions. 
the occupants of which can be treatec 
as socially advanced without any fur- 
ther inquiry. For example, if a mem- 
ber of a designated backward clas: 
becomes a member of IAS or IPS or any 
other All India Service, his status ir 
society (social status) rises; he is nc 
longer socially disadvantaged. Hi: 
children get full opportunity to realise 
their potential. They are in no way 
handicapped in the race of life. His sal- 
ary is also such that he is above want 
Itis but logical that in sucha situation 
his children are not given the benefi: 
of reservation. 

‘Keeping in mind all these consider- 
ations, we direct the Government of 
India to specify the basis of exclusion 
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— whether on the basis of income, 
extent of holding or otherwise of 
"creamy layer". This shall bé done as 
early as possible, but not exceeding 
four months. On such specification 
persons falling within the net of exclu- 
sionary rule shall cease to be the mem- 


bers of the Other Backward Classes ^ 


(covered by the expression “backward 
class of citizens”) for the purpose of 
Article 16(4).’ 

I would strongly advocate the 
applicability of a similar principle, 
mutatis mutandis, in respect of reser- 
vation for women whereby the 
creamy layercharacteristic of women 
is judged by composite criteria sub- 
suming all relevant elements of social 
backwardness, education and eco- 
nomic status. Alternatively orhandin 
hand with the creamy layer cut-off, I 
would propose the serious consider- 
ation of a disqualifying clause 
disentitling wives, daughters or moth- 
ers, either of sitting male legislators or 
at the very least of sitting male minis- 
ters, from contesting from reserved 
women constituencies. | 


l do not believe that the biwi brigade 
argument would not be fully met by a 
reasonable and composite evolution 


and application of these two prin- 


ciples. 

Corruption of women: The objec- 
tion is only to be stated to be rejected. 
First, there is no basis for any sweep- 
ing generalisation which proceeds on 
the assumption that the body politic 
and society in general is corrupt only 


. because of corrupt men or corrupt 


male politicians and does not know 
and does not have equally corrupt 
women and women politicians. Sec- 
ond, the objection is aclear admission 
of defeat since it is premised upon 
women watching the allegedly sick- 
ening and muddy political waters pass 


them by but notraising a finger and not 


having the courage to cleanse itand by 
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reforming or improving it by joining 
the political process. 

Multi-member constituencies: 
The suggestion for multi-member 
constituencies — where two constitu- 
encies may be clubbed into one and 
represented by one male and female 
member- 1s actuated by an apprehen- 
sion that simple reservation for 
women would result in ghettoisation 
of women and pit women against 
women. The suggestion, I am afraid, 
does not have much more than inno- 
vation tocommend it. 


F irst, the suggestion, to my knowl- 
edge, does notoperate in any legal sys- 
tem or legislature-in the world, nor 
indeed, has it historically ever. been 
part of any system of representational ` 
democracy. Second, it would amount - 
to the insertion of around peg into our - 
square constitutional hole. Multi- 
member constituencies would not fit 
in with our existing constitutional 
alteration/modification of several pro- 
visions and chapters of our constitu- 
tion which are based upon a radically 
different concept of British Parlia- 
mentary 'first pastthe post' system of 
representational democracy. 

Third, consequentto the second 


reason, the suggestion is impractical 


and unreal and not only has no scope 
of consideration in this era of coalition’ 
politics but will effectivély perma- 
nently sabotage the proposed Billifit | 


is linked with the latter. Fourth, it 


raises several other issues regarding 
the total strength of our Parliament 
(whether it will remain 550 orbecome 
1100), the potential enhanced expen- 
diture involved in maintaining double 
the number of MPs, the issue as to 
which of the two members (one male © 
and one female) would speak for the 
constituency when each disagrees 
with the other and the issue of what 
happens when one belongs to one 
party and the other to another party. 


PARTICIPATION in the legislative 
process; representation of the interests 
of women as a class; feminising of 
Parliament and the legislatures; con- 
stitution of acritical mass which will 
make a difference in the conduct of 
legislative proceedings and decision- 
making; compensatory discrimi- 
nation; positive action — these are 
tendered inexplanation of the Women’s 
Reservation Bill 1996 (WRB). 

It is probable that the 73rd and 
74th amendments to the Canstitution 
— which, simultaneous with the cre- 
ation of decentralised rungs of gover- 
nance, also mandated that a third of the 
constituencies be represented by 
women — have led to the demand for 
reservation of athird of the seats in the 
Parliament and the legislatures. It is 
possible that the impact of the 
women’s movement on law-making 
has been a stimulus for the ambition 
of wresting for women a substantial 
representative role. Itis also likely that 
the decadence of legislators; and the 
tragi-comic scenes that have come to 
characterise legislative proceedings, 
make it difficult to brush aside sugges- 
tions for an altered composition of the 
Houses that make laws and oversee 
governance. 


Interrogating WRB 1996 
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. There is novelty in this exercise. 
While incremental change through 
using the compulsive power of law is 
familiar to students of law, it is not 
often that law is invoked to revolution- 
ary effect. In its natural state, experi- 
ence tells us, law perpetuates the 
status quo. 

While recognising that this 
amendment anticipates change, it 
would be necessary to acknowledge 
that the process of elections, the insti- 
tutions of Parliament and the state leg- 
islatures, the procedures for conduct 
of business within these institutions, 
and their functions and priorities 
remain unaltered. That is, the system 
will remain intact, and the actors 
inducted into this arena will have to 
operate within the system. 

The prescription of the proposed 


amendment is for reservation for 


women of one third of the seats in the 
Lower Houses of the state legislatures 
and of Parliament; a third of the seats 
reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes (SCs and STs) under 
Article 330(2) tobe reserved for women 
belonging to the SC and ST; and rotation 
ofreserved constituencies. 

The non-inclusion of the Rajya 
Sabha and the Legislative Councils 
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will not be missed. One strand of opi- 
nion would have the Bill amended to 
extend reservations to the Upper 
Houses. There is a precedent for this 
exclusion: the reservation of seats for 
S^s and STs is only in the Lower 
Houses (Article 330). The explana- 
tion for this distinction may be found 
in the manner of election to the Upper 
and the Lower Houses. 

As distinct from the direct elec- 
tion of Members of Parliament to the 
Lok Sabha, the electoral college for 
elections to the Rajya Sabha is the 
elected members of the Legislative 
Assembly of each state, and the system 
adopted 1s of proportional representa- 
tion by means of the single transfer- 
able vote, with a weight attached to 
each vote. The allocation of votes for 
elections to the Legislative Councils 
is more complex, with a range of con- 
stituencies including municipalities, 
district boards and other local authori- 
ties, graduates, teachers and members 
of the Legislative Assembly. The 
composition of the electoral college, 
the weighted vote, proportional rep- 
resentation, periodicity of election to 
the Rajya Sabha and the dispensa- 
bility of the Legislative Councils (in 
Article 169) will have to be accounted 
for when recommending extension of 


_ reservation to the Upper Houses. 


S ince the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons of the Bill claims to draw ins- 


` piration from the provision of reser- 


vation for women in the panchayats 
and municipalities, there is a striking 
dissimilarity which demands atten- 
tion. In the 73rd and 74th amend- 
ments, itis mandated that not less than 
1/3rd of the total number of offices of 
chairpersons in the panchayat at each 
level and in the municipalities be 
reserved for women. The WRB, how- 
ever, does not allocate leadership 
positions. Perhaps, this is because the 
cabinet and the prime ministership or 
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cliief ministership are politically more 
significant than administering enti- 
ties, and that the government survives 
only where itcan pull political weight, 
different from a panchayat or a muni- 
cipality. Or perhaps local concerns of 
grassroots democratic institutions 
lend relevanceto propelling women to 
seats of power. Whatever the reason, 
the difference ought to make one 
pause and considerthat any automatic 
equation of institutions of local self- 
governance with the state or central 
legislature may not necessarily lead to 
relevant political mathematics. 


Tus has been some debate on set- 
ting-a time limit for reservations for 
women. Some say l0 years, others 25. 
Then there are those who reject the 
idea of atime limit altogether. The Bill 
itself mentions no period, even while 
it adopts the constitutional time limit 
relating to the reservations for the SCs 


and STs. The repeated extensions of 


the 10 year time limit in the matter of 

reservation for SCs and STs holds a les- 

son that is not to be ignored. To quote 
Galanter: 

‘Reservations in the legislatures do 

nothave....automatic self-liquidat- 

| ing feature. However, unlike other 

preferences, they alone are subject 

to a constitutional time limit — this 

limit has been thrice extended. 


Since the presence ofthe reserved- : 


seat legislators undoubtedly 
contributed to'this result, these 
reservations are in a literal sense 
self-perpetuating in a way that 
others are not’ (p. 54). 

The probability, then, is that 
once reservations enter the constitu- 
tional scheme, they are unlikely to be 

dislodged; though they may be read- 
justed, as would occur if 1/3rd of the 
SCand ST seats were to be reserved for 
SCandST women. 

With panchayats and munici- 
palities yetto accumulate experience, 


and with rotation of seats having been . 
expressly rejected for SCs and STs, 


there is little to draw upon to explore 


the effect that rotation will have on 
women politicians. It may be relevant, - 
nevertheless, to recognise the pre- 
dominance ofthe political party in the 
electoral process. The downgrading 
of the Independent, for instance, is à 
consequence of this dependence on 
parties to order the political arena. 


| n weeding out the non-serious 
candidate — who, masquerading as a 
political player may only succeed in 
making the process cumbersome — 
serious independents are discouraged 
fromcontesting elections. The deposit 
for a seat in the Lok Sabha' has been 
raised to Rs 10,000 and in the Legis- 
lative Assembly to Rs 5,000. It needs 
10 proposers to’back an independent; 
a person sponsored by a recognised 
party needs just one. A recognised . 
political party has a symbol by which 
it may be perpetually identified; reg- 


‘istered political parties and indepen- 


dents will have their symbols allotted 


' tothemonly when the period of with-. 


drawal of nomination is past; and can- . 
didates of registered political parties 
precede independents in the LU. 


‘of symbols. 


An independent standing fpi - 
election from two constituencies may - 
have to campaign with a different ` 
symbol i in each'constituency. Apart 
from these procedural disincentives, 
there is the massive spending under- 
taken during elections which the law 
has been unable to control. 

Contesting as an independent 
doesn't seem a viable option. Yet, it 
is not reasonable to expect that politi- 
cal parties, which havea consistently 
poor track record in fielding women 
candidates, will sponsor women in the 


constitutionally mandated !/3rdcon- | 


stituencies as well as in the constitu- 
enciesthatthe women legislators have 


nurtured in the preceding five years. 


Locating a preventive for this prob- ° 


‘able situation may be wiser than 
constitutionally entrenching this 
problem. 





D... member constituencies 
have been mooted as an alternative. 
This would give 50 per cent reserva- 
tion to women as against the 1/3rd 
now proposed. Either every constitu- 
ency could send two legislators (in 
which case the girth of Parliament and 
the legislative assemblies would have 
to expand totwice its present size), or 
twoconstituencies could be combined 
into one. During the 1950s, most of the 
reserved seats were in double member 
constituencies, 

The abolition of the double 
member constituency in.1961 ‘seems 
to have been inspired principally by 
the concern of politicians with the 
greater difficulty and expense of cam- 
paigning in a double-sized district. 
This wascompounded by some resent- 
ment of the infrequent but well- 
publicised instances in which the 
unreserved "general" seat as well as 
the réserved seat was won by the SC 
or ST candidates, who were able to 
compete for both seats, while their 
opponents could compete for only the 
ünreserved seat' (Austin: 46n). 

A decision ofthe Supreme Court 
which upheld the right of an ST candi- 
date to take an unreserved seat, defeat- 
ing V.V. Giri who was then labour 
minister, triggered the move for the 
abolition (Austin: 47n). If, in fact, 
double member constituencies are 
under consideration, this may be an 
experience to draw upon to avert 
resentment and preventa backlash. 

If the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to extend beyond mere pres- 
ence in the legislature, and participa- 
tion in the proceedings, to a decisive 
- impact on decision-makin g, it would 
be wise to reckon with the constitu- 


_ tionalising of the Whip. When provi- 


sions are inserted into an existing 
legislation, the negative influence of 
other provisions in the legislation 
sometimes escape notice. Then, ifthe 
climate is right, and there is access to 
legislative time, an amendment may 
effect the repair. But this may not - 
always happen. Also, constitutional 
amendments require a 2/3rd majority 
to be passed. And contentious begin- 
nings rarely foretell peaceful accom- 
modation. : 

It was not so long ago that the 
Whip was apolitical instrument which 
parties wielded to control where they 
could not convince. Once it got 
smuggled into the Constitution to 
mould the rules of the game of poli- 
tical musical chairs, it inevitably 
affected the nature of representation 
and the answerability of the elected 
member. 


R.... gintothe making of the | 
Indian Constitution, Granville Austin 
writes about the invocation of the 
Whip inthe Constituent Assembly ‘in 
the interests of party discipline’ where 
discussion ata party meeting resulted 
in one side getting a large majority. 
But, 
‘(i)f the vote was close and demon- ` 
strated that nothing had been 
settled, that each faction remained 
adamant, then there was no Whip; 
either negotiations continued or the 
question was settled in the Assem- 
bly by a free vote. A Whip was 
rarely issued on matters of great - 
import or matters involving con- 
science — such as the language or 
"due process" controversies; usu- 
ally the question remained within 
the Assembly Party meeting until 
compromise produced agreement 
by consensus' (Austin: 24-25). 
Further, while ‘(t)he Whip was 


certainly a mechanism by which the 


leadership controlled the behaviourof 


the Assembly, particularly the back- 
benchers,' disciplinary action was 
hardly evertaken (Austin: 316). 


A. this, as we know, has altered 
considerably. Inner-party democracy 
and discussion are no longer the norm. 
Control overrules consensus. Dissent 
within the legislature invites disquali- 
fication or dismissal. The politics of 
‘splits’ has replaced floor-crossing. 
The vote of conscience is an anachro- 
nism, as we witnessed during the 
voting on the Muslim Women’s 
Bill. Presidential elections are mani- 
pulated by the issuance of Whips. 
The impeachment of a judge of the 
Supreme-Court is reduced to an exer- 
cise in absurdity by ordering the mem- 
bers of the House into silence. The 
meaning of ‘representation’ has 
undergone a sea-change. 

Added to this are the percep- 
tions, priorities and practices of the 
political parties. The WRB does noth- 
ing to the membership of parties. Nor 
can it make any difference to the work- 
ing committees, the leadership posi- 
tions in the party, or party control of 
parliamentary participation. The con- 
trol of reason and of conscience 
through the Whip should surely be 
cause for concern. 

Reservation in legislative bod- 
les are bound to raise questions about 
the interests that the reserved member 
represents. This is, of course, not limi- 
ted to the context of reservation for 
women, but to other interest groups as 
well. The multiple identities of an 
individual — including in terms of gen- 
der, class, caste, religion, education, 
trade or occupation, residence, age, 
(dis)ability, criminal record — are sub- 
sumed in the dominant identity that 
is recognised while providing reser- 
vation. In a representative demo- 
cracy, the party to which a member 
belongs, the constituency which elects 
the member, and that aspect of one's 
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identity which entitles one to the 
‘reserved’ status compete to be 
prioritised. 


W... a significant segment of 


representatives enter the legislature 
with one dominant identity, it is diffi- 
cult to predictthe realignment of iden- 
titiesthat may ensue. The perpetuation 
of reservation for government posts, 
university admissions and legislative 
representation for SCs and STs is attrib- 
uted to the presence of SC and ST leg- 
islators which was, in turn, facilitated 
by reservation (Galanter: 54). Butthe 
involvement, and impact, of reserved 
legislators in matters relatableto other 
facets of their identity, particularly 
where it may conflict with their domi- 
nant identity, is notasclearly discern- 
ible. Oneis setto wondering what the 
significance of Rawls’ ‘veil of igno- 
rance' would be where the legisla- 


‘tor acquires the status of legislator 


because of the dominant identity 
(Rawls: 136-142). 

Even while the entry of women 
into political and legislative spaces 1s 
being advocated, an erosion in the na- 
ture of representative democracy has 
been set in place. Laws which dis- 
qualify persons from the member- 
ship of panchayats, municipalities 
and the Houses of the state legislature 
have been passed, disqualifications 


effected, and a court has upheld the- 


constitutionality of the law (HT: 7). 
The penalty for having children after 
the second one, and after a date pre- 
scribed in the law, may lead to politi- 
cal excommunication. Population 
policies are allowed to determine the 
right to spaces in a representative 
democracy. i 

It is ironic that this is a penalty 
thatcharges of corruption orcriminal- 
ity do not attract, and the wheels of law 
may creak along allowing a minister 
or a member to continue in office till 
(s)he is either found guilty, or till the 
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mists of time swallow up the evidence. 
There is a seeming incongruity in 
recognising the lack of autonomy of 
women, including in matters of repro- 
duction, even while disqualifying 
them if they exceed the sanctified fig- 
ure of two children. There 1s acase for 
reordering these priorities and restor- 
ing logic, reason-and fairness to leg- 
islations which affect the right to 
represent. 


The limitations imposed by inad- 
equate experience within the law, 
and the difficulties encountered in 
anticipating the outcomes of this 
constitutional exercise, makes one 
circumspect in either endorsing or 
criticising it. Impatience, and the 
imminence imparted to reservations 
in the legislature, means that we can- 
not wait forthe lessons fromthe expe- 
riment with grassroots institutions to 
emerge. There is no doubt that the ` 
degeneration of proceedings in the 
Houses of the legislatures, including 
the.Parliament, tempts one to recon- 
stitute the elected members. 

There is no question that more 
women representatives ought to 
people Parliament and the state legis- 
latures. There is no denying that 
money power, corruption and crimi- 
nality have edged out vast sections of 
the population, including women, 
from the political process. The ques- 
tion, however, is whetherthere 1s suf- 
ficient reason to suspect that the 
answer rests, even ifin part, in the pro- 
posed policy of reservation. 
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THE birth of the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1885 provided a political plat- 
form to Indian women. In 1900 the 
first women delegates attended the 
Calcutta session of the Congress and 


spoke from a political platform. This ` 


was the dawn of anew era, which saw 
Indian women take an increasingly 
active part in political activities. They 
emerged in their thousands in res- 
ponse to the call of the Mahatma, and 
Sarojini Naidu became the first India 
woman President of the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress in 1925. Our women had 
become visible and their politicization 
‘had begun. 
. The Quit India Movement of 
1942 saw the leaders of the movement 
_ arrested and jailed and women assume 
leadership roles. They came from all 
age groups and-classes, castes and 
religions. Their sympathy and support 
to the nationalist movement, includ- 
ing its militant activities, epitomised 


1 
r 


. Whither Indian women? 


by youngsters like Aruna Asaf Ali, 
unnervedeven the British. 


The participation of women in 
thenationalist movement was unique. 
For, atatime when women in the West 
were demanding suffrage, motivated 
by the interests of their own gender 


` group, our women's primary concern 


was the freedom of their motherland. 
Motivated by a sense of nationalist 
commitment, the focus of their activ- 
ity was notfeminism, but nationalism. 
This is why equal rights for women 
were accepted withoutany hostility or 
resistance when freedom came. Adult 
franchise under a democratic Consti- 
tution brought women political equal- 
ity. The major challenge to Indian 
democracy was how the world's larg- 
est electorate, most of whom were illit- 


erate, would function. But our people, 


both men and women inruraland urban 
areas, have demonstrated aremarkably 
high level of maturity, fully justifying 
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the faith which our Constitution mak- 
ers had reposed in them. 

India is far ahead of many deve- 
loped economies in providing pro- 
eressive legislation and positive 
intervention on behalf of women. The 
impact of these policies on the status 
of women has, however, been limited. 


The reasons for this are varied. Given ` 


the hierarchical structure of Indian 
society with its diverse and complex 
socio-economic institutions and cul- 
tural values, it is difficult to evolve a 
strategy which could be effective 
within different groups. The size of 
the country and the intervening state 
level administrative machinery has 
led to an uneven distribution of the 
gains of development. 


|: the limitations in 
using law as an instrument of social 
change, policy-makers have been 
compelled to adopt positive discrimi- 
nation in favour of women in certain 
areas. They have tried to identify the 


. sources and factors for the economic 


dependence and social powerlessness 
of women and to remove, or at least 
reduce, them. In an effort to mitigate 
the enormous burden which women 
carry within and outside the family, 
they have sought to reduce their 
oppression through aseries of welfare 
and economic policy pronounce- 
ments. Participatory planning and 
decentralized administration is also 
being attempted. 

The Ministry of Human Reso- 
urce Development, created in 1985, is 
an umbrella ministry which brings 
under its purview the departments of 
Women and Child Development, 
Youth Affairs and Sports, Education 
and Culture. Education and training, 
awareness generation, leadership 


building, and the involvement of. 


women in all stages of planning and 
implementation of schemes and pro- 
grammes for them with supportive 
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structures to reduce the drudgery of 
their lives, are implemented as special 
programmes. The National Commis- 
sion for Women and the Parliamen- 
tary Committee forthe Empowerment 
of Women are powerful instruments 
in monitoring the implementation of 
policies and programmes for women. 


B. democracy and development, 
in order to be successful, need maxi- 
mum involvement of people at the 
eround level. Panchayati raj (local self 
government) is an important political 


-instrument and a vital conduit for 


popular participation in democratic 
development. Women’s participation 
in these institutions assumes vital 
significance in the context of their 
visibility in local decision-making 
processes. For a majority of women 
Jiving in rural areas and from the 
weaker sections of society, partici- 
pation, initiative and leadership in 
rural political institutions can be of 
immense help not merely for their 
own empowerment but also in bring- 
ing to bear a feminine perspective to 
the processes of planning, policy for- 
mulation and execution of rural deve- 
lopment programmes. 

As far back as 1974, the Commi- 


ttee on the Status of Women in India - 


had suggested that there should be all- 
women panchayats at the village level 
with specified resources and powers to 
utilise them. The committee also rec- 
ommended a vertical relationship for 
them with the existing gram pan- 
chayats. In 1978, the Committee on 
Panchayati Raj Institutions recom- 
mended the reservation of two seats 
for women in each panchayat and co- 
option of women to these. But this did 
not-bring about any significant change 
for women because co-option by its 
very nature makes for wrong selections 
andinhibits effective participation. 

A national debate on the issue of 
women’s involvement in the pancha- 


N 


yati raj system was initiated in the 
mid-eighties by Rajiv Gandhi and it 
became increasingly clear that with- 
outsome measure of reservations this 
participation would not reach the 
desired levels. The National Perspec- 
tive Plan for Women presented 1n 
1988, recommended the reservation 
of 3096 seats for women from pan- 
chayats to Parliament. It suggested 
further, that 3096 of office bearers 1n 
the panchayati raj bodies should be 
women. Emphasis was laid on the 
training and empowerment of women 
members and office bearers of these 
institutions sothatthey could notonly 
promote women's interests but also 
directthe developmental processes to 
promote community development 
without adverse effects on women's 
basic interests. The recommendations 
received wide support and were incor- 
porated in the Bills brought to Parlta- 
ment raising the reserved quota for 
women of 33.396 in both urban and 
rural local bodies. 


The Constitution Amendments had 
easy passage through the Lok Sabha. 
But inspite of all the efforts, they ran 
into serious problems in the Rajya 
Sabha where the Congress lacked the 
requisite two-thirds majority. On the 
night of Friday,-13 October 1989, the 
Opposition parties in the Rajya Sabha 
united to defeat the Bills by five votes. 
The following week, Rajiv Gandhi 
dissolved Parliament and went to the 
polls, and lost. But so firmly had the 
seeds of panchayati raj and reserva- 
tions for women been planted that in 
December 1992, when the Congress 
government under P.V. Narasimha 
Rao re-introduced the Bills, Parlia- 
ment passed them, making women’s 
participation in the panchayats and the 
nagarpalikas a reality. 

State legislation followed and 
elections to the local bodies over the 
last five years have brought | million 


women into the local bodies with 
75,000 of them holding elected posi- 
tions. In states like Karnataka they 


have farexceeded the 33.3% reserved - 


quota. Many of them, elected for the 
first time, are perhaps inexperienced 
and hesitant, but they are there to make 
their presence felt. They have ushered 
in a social revolution; they have pre- 
sented the women's agenda. There 
can no longer be development with- 
out their participation because there 
can be no decision-making without 
theirinvolvement. 


The success achieved by women in 
the local bodies has led to a renewed 
demand forcarrying reservations upto 
the assemblies and the Parliament. All 
political parties made this commit- 
ment in their election manifestos for 
the 1996 elections. The Common 
Minimum Programme of the United 
Front government too has put this on 
theiragenda. The women's movement 
has made this their slogan. Butthe Bills 
introduced in Parliamentand approved 
by the Joint Select Committee of Par- 
liament are yet to be discussed because 
vested interests are too powerful to 
allow their passage. ‘Where is the need 
forreservations?' they ask. 

Here isthe answer: Women who 
form almost 50% of the country’s 
population are not even 10% of the 
total members of the national Parlia- 
ment or state assemblies. It was not 
much better earlier. In spite of all the 
constitutional and legal guarantees 


And a galaxy of outstanding women ` 


leaders including a Prime Minister for 
[6 years, women have not been able 
to get adequate and proportionate 
representation in elective fora. The 
Eighth Lok Sabha had the distinction 
.of having the largest number of 
women representatives (44), with the 
Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Lok 
Sabhas showing a decline to 28, 36 
and 33 respectively. 


Ananalysis of women's partici- 
pation in elections over the past four 
decades brings out the following facts: 
(i) The extent, nature and level of 
Indian women's participation is much 
greater than 1n most other countries — 
developed ordeveloping. (i7) This par- 
ticipation has been steadily expanding 
over the years — by way of voting, as 
candidates, and participation in cam- 
paigning and so on. (ii) The gap inthe 
turnout between men and women is 
narrowing. (iv) The percentage of 
women elected to representative bod- 


' Jlesis increasing. 


The politicisation of women is 
increasingly combined with a degree 
of political awareness that is expre- 
ssed not merely in terms of their mobi- 
lization at the time of voting but also 
in the way they cast their votes. It is 
now an accepted fact that women do 
not vote blindly, oras ordered by their 


"men. Recent elections have shown 


that women have a mind of their own 
andexercise their vote independently, 
pointing to the decisive role of women 
in electoral outcomes. 


Eu significant has been the 
delinking of female illiteracy from 
their voting behaviour. Literacy 
among women is the lowest, particu- 
larly in the rural areas, and among the 
poorer classes and harijans. Yet, most 
of the time they have demonstrated 
their political sensitivity and an 
awareness of tlie various issues con- 
fronting them. 

The effective mobilization of 


women and theirelectoral behaviour, ’ 


however, is diluted by other disquiet- 
ing trends. These are: (i) Despite an 
increase, women contesting elections 
still constitute less than five per cent 
of the total number of contestants. 
Of these, women who get elected 
constitute a still smaller percentage. 
(ii) Political parties are, by and large, 
reluctant to field women as candi- 


- 


dates. (iii) Most of the women who 
contest gain their candidature by their 
birth/close relationship with estab- 
lished party leaders. (/v) There is no 


. correlation between female popula- 


tion, their voting percentage and their 
numbers inelected assemblies. (v) For 
women, the cost of participation in 
formal politics is too high and there- 
fore their participation is low — even 
lower than that of men from the 
weaker sections. 


 — India has functioned on 
the basis ofa multi-party system, with 
aspectrum of political parties that are 
ideologically ranged from extreme 
righttothe extreme left. Many ofthese 
parties were an offshoot of the frec- 
dom struggle and continued its lega- 


. cles withareformist zeal. An increase 


in the number of women voters and 
theireager participation in voting, has 
made political parties pay special 
attention to organize them, campaign 
among them, and select them to con- 
test elections. Parties have their own 
women's wings which organize ral- 
lies and demonstrations on women's 
issues, pass resolutions, and lobby 
with and pressurise the government 
for specific policies. Parties also 
attempt to give representation to 
women in their local and national 
party structures, but such induction 
reflects tokenism rather than power 
sharing. 

The World Plan of Action 
adopted in Mexico City in 1975 put 
forward various suggestions for the 


recruitment, nomination and promo- 


tion of women in various branches of 
government, public bodies, trade 


unions and pressure groups. The . 


Nairobi Declaration (1985) stressed: 
"Women by virtue of their gender, 
experience discrimination in terms 
of denial of equal access to the power 
structure that controls society and 
determines development issues and 
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peace initiatives,’ and noted: 'Forthe 
equality to become a reality for 
women, the sharing of power on equal 
terms with men must be a major strat- 
egy.’ The Beijing Platform of Action 
emphasized the importance of gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental 
organizations in educating women to 
exercise their civil, political and social 
rights, and stated that in this process 
of consciousness raising, efforts 
would have to be made to fix definite 
time-bound targets and even resort to 


a quota system. In spite of all this, . 


women every where continue to be 
marginally represented in decision- 


making processes which have a direct - 


impact on them. 
A significant result of interna- 


tional initiatives and UN meetings on 


women, in sofaras Indian women are 
concerned, is a visible shift from 
viewing women as targets of welfare 
policies to their emergence as a criti- 
cal factor in development. The scat- 
tered, piece-meal orcurative approach 
to the advancement of women, unre- 
lated to policies and strategies for eco- 
nomic development, are now replaced 
by an integrated participatory appro- 
ach, related to their needs, aspirations 
and choices, emphasizing the holistic 
approach for bringing women tnto 
the mainstream of national develop- 
ment programmes. Several states 
have formulated their own policies 
forthe advancement of women while 
the central government is in the pro- 
cess of formulating a national policy 
for women. 

The big task before us today is 
to ensure justice, to reduce the dispari- 
ties in the opportunities and facilities 
available to women and to make them 
equal partners in development. It will 
be too much to expect that this can be 
achieved by governmental pronoun- 
cements alone. What is essential is the 
involvement of women at all levels of 
the power structure to ensure for them- 
selvesthe true swaraj they seek. 


Empowering Women 


- Reservations and 
representation 


NIVEDITA MENON 


THE public debate over reservations 
for women in Parliament has crystal- 
lized into recognizable arguments for 
and against. Itis, of course, significant 
that this debate is taking place at this 
stageand not before the Bill was intro- 
duced in Parliament. Why was it 


- assumed that the measure is so self- . 


evidently acceptable? Madhu Kishwar, 
one ofthe most vocal opponents ofthe 
Bill, would have it that this is because 
in India there is a well entrenched tra- 
dition that strongly disapproves of 
opposition to moves in favour of 
women’s equality. It is therefore rela- 
tively easier, she says, to get legisla- 


~ 


tion favouring women passed in 
India.’ 


I his is a surprisingly naive under- ` 


standing of how and why laws get 
passed — the right to abortion for ins- 
tance; which she cites as an example, 
was not opposed except by two MP's 
during the debate in Parliament, but 
this wás because the argument for 
abortion was clearly set in a discourse 
of population control. Essentially, 
abortion was being presented as a 
population control measure; it had 
nothingto do with feministnotions of 
women’s rights over-their bodies. In 
the context of countries of the global 
South where ‘overpopulation’ is pre- 
` sented as the reason for poverty, state 
control of fertility is the problem for 
feminists, not the illegality of abor- 
tion. In other words, the passing of 
apparently ‘feminist’ legislation has 
to be understood also in the context of 
the compulsions of the ruling elites. 
Since the 1980s, there has been 
a large scale co-option of feminist 
rhetoric by the state, and ‘empower- 
ment of women’ is a slogan glibly 
rattled off in government documents. 
That many of the government pro- 
grammes which aimed at empower- 
ing women only to the extent that it 
would serve the purposes of education 
for population control (including 
drives against child marriage), often 
exceeded the limits set and generated 
forces uncontrollable by government 
functionaries, is an unintended and 
unwelcome consequence of such 
co-option. The Women’s Develop- 
ment Programme in Rajasthan is a 
case in point. Coming back to the Bill 
on reservations for women, it may be 


that the high visibility of feminist - 


rhetoric in public discourse made it 
possible for the Bill initially to seém 


1. Madhu Kishwar, ‘Women and politics: 
beyond quotas’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, 26 October 1996. 


uncontroversial, but its timing cer- 
tainly.raises doubts about its feminist 
intentions. 

The idea has been current for at 
least two decades (it was debated and 
rejected by the Committee on the Sta- 
tus of Women in India), so why, if the 
tradition in India prevents outright 
rejection of *pro-women' moves, has 
it not been considered seriously until 
now? But before I try toexpress some 
of my ambivalence about the Bill 
(almost acontradiction in terms, given 
the apparent absence of anything like 
uncertainty in this debate), let us 
quickly look at the arguments being 
made for and against. It seems to me 
that there are two kinds of arguments 
inbothcases. . 





Q.. argument in either case is 
made in feministterms, using the lan- 
guage of women's liberation and 
equal rights. The case forreservations 
is made in terms of the need for affir- 
mative action and a straightforward 
link is posited between the presence 


of women in Parliament and gender - 


justice. In asking for reservations, 
Kannabiran and Kannabiran, for ins- 
tance, contend that women are fight- 
ing forthe principle of representation. 
This is the kind of argument put for- 
ward by the left parties and women’s 
groups. ) 

The feminist argument against 
has been made by the Shetkari Mahila 


Aghadi which has been campaigning ` 


for full panels of women candidates 
in panchayat elections while being 
opposed toreservations. Its argument 
is that the experience of reservations 
in panchayats in Maharashtra has not 
been favourable — relatives of estab- 


lished male leaders are fielded, and 


2. Vasanth Kannabiran and Kalpana 
Kannabiran, “From social action to political 
action — women and the 81st amendment’, 
Economic and Political Weekly, 1 Februa 
1997, : 


there has been nc impact at all on 
inefficiency and corruption.? Madhu 
Kishwar too, has made similar argu- 
ments, and both the Aghadi and 
Kishwar have in addition made sug- 
gestions for amendments in the Bill if 
it 1s serious about improving the par- 
ticipation of women in Parliament. 


T. second kind of argument for 
and against reservations for women is 
made, implicitly and explicitly, in 
terms of caste. The most reviled has 
been the opposition of Sharad Yadav 
toreservations and his derogatory ref- 
erence to 'short-haired women' who 
would overrun Parliament. While this 
has been understood as a misogynist 
statement, we must see it also as 
expressing a legitimate fear that the 
composition of Parliament would be 
radically altered in favour of upper 
classes and upper castes — the term 
parkati mahilaen in this context draw- 
ing upon a common Stereotype of 
westernized and elite women. Of 
course this stereotype is misogynist, 
or at least anti-feminist, but that is not 
I think, the point here, because surely 
we are under no illusion that all the 
support for women’s reservations 
comes from those who actively con- 
test and reject such stereotypes. It is 
in this context of what Ihave described 
as acaste-based opposition to women's 
reservations that we must understand 
the insistence upon an OBC quota within 
the women’s quota. 

It is when we examine the 
(implicitly) caste-based support for 
women’s reservations that we also 
stumble upon a possible answer to the 
question that I raised earlier: why has 
this measure suddenly gained accep- 
tance now? This kind of argument is 
made by public figures who have been 
prominent in opposing the Mandal 


3. Shetkari Mahila Aghadi, ‘Reservations on 


reservation’, Communalism Combat, June 
1997. 
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Commission reservations but support 
women’s reservations. The argument 
is made in apparently feminist terms, 
along with the condemning ofthe feu- 
dal anti-women attitudes of the OBCs 
(very similar to the concern of the 
Hinduright-wing for Muslim women 
staggering under the burden of triple 
talaq). & notable example of this 
position is Chandan Mitra, editor of 
The Pioneer, and parties like the BJP 
who have been consistent in opposing 
caste-based reservations, but are 
vocal in supporting women’s reserva- 
tions. We must here remember thatthe 


same Mitra wrote a signed editorial - 


when K.P.S. Gill was convicted for 
sexual harassment, bemoaning the 
demeaning ofthe heroes of our nation 
by rabid feminists. It is atypical char- 
acteristic of such arguments that they 
carefully make a distinction between 
elite and self-seeking women who are 
‘feminist’ but not oppressed, and the 
large mass of women who are really 
oppressed but not feminist. It is this 
device that enables such arguments in 
defence of upper caste privilege to be 
made in apparently feminist terms. 


T. question then, of ‘why now’ 
must be answered in the context of the 
radical transformation of Indian poli- 
tics in the last decade by the assertion 
of backward caste identity. It would 
seem that at this moment, feminist 
concerns about the inadequate repre- 
sentation of women in decision- 
making bodies tie in with other sets of 
concerns about this phenomenon. 
This latter set of concerns could range 
from the backlash of the hitherto privi- 
leged, to the fears of genuine liberals 
that this uncontrollable and radical 
democratization is not always (or not 
at all) in tune with what democracy has 
been understood to be. This is not to 
say that therefore the feminist agenda 
must be given up — rather, it could be 
equally forcefully argued that if this 


Empowering Women 


moment enables aconjuncture of dif- 
ferent kinds of forces which would 
enable a greater presence of women in 


Parliament, feminists should take 


advantage of it. The point is, I think, 


that the very least we need to do is to ` 
recognize that the issue cannot con- - 
tinue to be understood within param- 


eters set fifty years ago. The rapid 
proliferation of entirely unpredictable 
forces and the new dynamics, require 
us to radically rethink the nature and 


tomed to assume as ‘progressive’. 


T. critical category in this context 
is that of political representation. 
There are two questions that arise. 
One, have wetaken seriously the ways 
in which the core operating principle 
of bourgeois democracy — universal 
suffrage —is reshaped by the principle 
of reservations in representative insti- 
tutions? If itis not the individual but 
the group (defined in whatever way), 


‘which is the basis of representation, 


then we need to think of Parliament 
very differently. In order to be true to 


this principle, we would have to.. 
evolve a way of permariently leaving | 


open the possibility of any group 
choosing to define itself as one which 
requires reservation in Parliament. 

I must clarify that for me it is 
not the subversion of the principle of 
individualrepresentation which poses 
a problem here, for principles evolve 
in specific historical circumstances. 
Simply put, our circumstances as a 
post-colonial nation state in an era of 
late capitalism are not those of the ris- 
ing bourgeoisie in the transition from 
feudalism in Europe, when this prin- 
ciple emerged. So itis a problematall 
only in the sense that it is something 
that we need to work through - the 
battle 1s not won by securing reserva- 
tions for women (or backward castes 
orreligious minorities). We may need 


to think in terms of quotas within quo- 


tas — OBC within women’s quotas, 


women’s quotas within all others and 
so on — and most certainly of how to 
ensure the possibility that newer 
groups can always present themselves 
toberecognized. ` 


i Í he second question is a more fun- 


damental one: what is the relationship 
between representation in.Parliament 
consequences of many political ` 
actions that we have become accus- . 


and the struggle for justice (in this 
case, gender justice)? While no pro- 
ponent of reservation for women 
would hold that there is a direct link 
between the two, there is nevertheless , 
an assumption that greater represen- 
tation of women in Parliament would 


 combatthe marginalization of women 


in society. But to begin with, the 
mechanisms by which party politics 
operates in Parliament are such that 
women MPs would be as constrained 
by the compulsions of their parties 
as anyone else. (Is there some irony 
involved in women’s groups demand- 
ing that parties issue a whip to ensure 
that their members are present on the 
day that the Bill is to be debated?) If 
the greater presence of women is not . 


a result of the gradual politicisation 


ofthe party butof legislative fiat, there 
is no reason why ‘women’ as'a cat- 
egory would be able to ‘rise above’ 
party politics. Orindeed, if such deva- 
luing of party ideologies, on the basis 
of which representatives are elected, 
is even desirable; given that it would 
be difficult to identify a single issue 
on which ‘women’ as a category can 
be differentiated from ‘community’ or 
‘caste’. . 
More fundamentally question- 
able is the linking of justice to legis- 
lation, for Parliament is after all the | 
Legislature. No feminist would deny 
that law reform cannot be effective 
without the struggle to transform 
social values, but there is a more dis- 
turbing critique than that the law is not 


enough. Over the last few years there 
has been a growing sense within the 
women’s movement that constant 
recourse to the law only creates a 
series of new legislations which of 
ten mean an increase of state control, 


while offering no real challenge to. 


the social and systemic basis of the 
oppression of women. Indeed, it could 
even be argued that at this historical 
moment we may have exhausted the 
emancipatory potential ofthe law. 


I he law’s emancipatory force, 


when itemerged during the transition 


from feudal absolutism in Europe 
three hundred years ago, lay in its eras- 
ing of difference, and inits creation of 
uniform categories out of a multiplic- 
ity of identities. At this point in time 
and in our specific context, this era- 
sure may in fact be counter-produc- 
tive. Today, the opening up of the 
democratic horizon is precisely 
through the proliferation of identities, 


all claiming the legitimacy of recog- 


nition, although notall these identities 
which use the language of equality, 
oppression and liberation are unprob- 
lematic for many of us — witness the 
upper caste anti-Mandal agitation, or 
the Hindutva movement (and the very 
strong and visible presence of women 


in these). But precisely forthatreason . 


it becomes necessary to rethink old 
languages and old politics based on 
the language of ‘equal rights’. It seems 
that the potential of law to deliver jus- 
tice may have been stretched to the 
utmost. 

In other words, the link between 
reservations in Parliament and 
‘empowerment’ of women is at best 
tenuous, and may even be a way of 
closing off possibilities of further 
radicalization of Indian politics. The 
growing statism and NGO-isation of 
the women’s movement in the last de- 
cade in particular has been noted 
within the movement itself, often 


leading to acrimonious debates on the 


issue of funding, for example. While : 


the danger is usually seen as that of 
co-option, the greater danger it seem 
to me, 1s that the compulsion of tak- 


ing up and ‘successfully’ completing ` 


specific projects has meant that there 
is hardly any thinking on what consti- 
tutes ‘feminism’. It is as if we know 
what feminism is and only need to 
apply it to specific instances. Thus, 
autonomous womens' groups, which 
began as an attempt to create spaces 
outside the orthodoxies of party 
women's wirigs, are not autonomous 
of the compulsions of getting and 
retaining funding, and seem to have 
rigidified into their own unquestioned 
assumptions. 


l; we attempt to recover feminist 
politics as subversion, its potential to 
destabilise not just dominant values 
and structures but ourselves, we 
would need to move away from poli- 
tics as merely seeking space within 
already defined boundaries of power. 
Where, in all our discussion and con- 
testation on the Uniform Civil Code, 
forexample, is areflection of feminist 
critiques of the family as an oppres- 
sive and normalising institution? On 
the contrary, what we find ourselves 
engaged in is aconstant reassertion of 
the heterosexual, monogamous mar- 
riage as the norm. In our efforts to 
address the injustice women face 
within personal laws, we seem to have 
moved further and further on the path 
of legitimising state regulation of forms 
of human interaction and intimacy. 

Too many questions have been 
rendered invisible in the way the 
debate on reservations has been setup. 
Opening up the debate to these ques- 
tions would redraw lines of allegiance 
and opposition in very different ways, 
and with far from predictable conse- 
quences. It is arisk we cannot afford 
not to take. 
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Empowering Women 


i. 
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NAIR 


LET us begin by reminding ourselves 
that the proposal to guarantee 33 per 
cent of the seats in Legislatures and 
Parliamentfor women comes atan un- 
precedented moment, not only in the 
history of Indian politics butin the his- 
tory of the Indian women's move- 
ment. On the one hand, the rule of the 
upper castes and classes within a his- 
torically dominant political formation 
(the Congress) has been decisively, 
even irreversibly, challenged by the 


emergence of powerful regional poli- 


tical formations led by Backward 
caste/Dalit/tribal leaders. Equally 
striking 1s the fact that the influx of 
hitherto politically marginalised 
groups in Indian politics has made 
little difference to, and only made 
more entrenched, the degraded cul- 
ture of representative politics that has 
been our legacy. Their entry has not 
substantially altered the content and 
form of political interventions and has 
not always been responsive to the 
movements that have enabled their 
entry into mainstream politics. 
Conspicuous by their absence in 
this refigured public political space 
are women. So noticeable is this 
absence that it is tempting to suggest 
that the triumph of new political 
agents has occurred at the expense of 
women's participation; the token 
women in power such as Mayavati in 


* [ am grateful to S. Anandhi for our discus- 


sion on the question of women in the public 
sphere. 


An important springboard 


Uttar Pradesh only serve to cast the 
restof Indian women more deeply into 
the shadows. Such token women, 
includin g J.Jayalalithaof Tamil Nadu, 
have firmed up the hold of a monarchi- 
cal tradition that haunts Indian represen- 
tative politics, a tradition that was 


`- reinvented with a flourish when Indira 


Gandhi systematically dismantled 
democratic party functioning. 

At the same time, the women's 
movement is dangerously weak, 
dispirited and deeply discouraged by 
the very strategies that were so enthu- 
siastically forged in the mid-1970s, 
especially forlegislative change. (Itis 
sobering to think that the revocation 
of prohibition in Andhra Pradesh ear- 
lierthis year went more or less unchal- 
lenged). Repeated reversals in court, 
for instance, as in the Bhanwari Devi 
case in Rajasthan, have led to serious 
rethinking about the value of invest- 
ing so heavily in the slow and tedious 
turns of the law to ensure justice to 
women. 

Butthe disappearance of women 
fromthe public arena has surprisingly 
been accompanied by an unprec- 
edented ‘mainstreaming’ of gender 
issues, in governmental policies, NGO 
forums and activities, and in most 
party documents, a mainstreaming 
that only weakly compensates for the 
effective blocking of women from 
political participation. Indeed, the 
insistence with which asmall, though 
surprisingly united group of women 


, 
r 


"I 
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MIs have made their case for reserva- 
tn could well be interpreted as a des- 
serate lastattemptto bring more women 


into formal politics, and into a public 
- sphere thatis soresolutely male. 





Cus withthe vibrant partici- 
pation of women in the Congress-led 


national movement, the passionate ' 


involvement of women in revolution- 
ary left movements, the nationwide 
mobilisations of women in anti-price 
rise stirs, for a new rape bill and 


against the practice of widow immo- : 


lation, as well as enormously success- 
ful local level women’s movements 
demanding prohibition during this 


` century, the fin de siècle political land- 


scape is somewhat bleak. No wonder 
it is easily dominated by the Hindu 
Right, which alone has enabled the 
participation of women in the public 
sphere, although for largely undemo- 
cratic and anti-feminist ends. Indeed, 
it may be no coincidence that one of 
the earliest and most enthusiastic 
chroniclers of the Indian women's 
movement, Gail Omvedt, has recently 
written in opposition toreservations for 
women without making a single refer- 
ence tothe demands and struggles ofthe 
Indian women's movement! 

Consider the range of political 
movements that are now challenging 
the dominant political formations; 
notorious for its neglect of women's 
issues and of women themselves is the 
Dalit movement (the Dalit Sangharsh 
Samiti of Karnataka is a case in point, 
but the Maharashtra movement is no 
different) and the tribal movement 
(the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha is a 


‘notable example), and in regional 


political parties like the DMK and the 
AGP, the cadres are overwhelmingly 
male. "— 
Mainstream national level par- 
ties which have a longer history of 
involving women, such as the Con- 
gress (including its regional clones), 


- 


the Janata Dal, and the official com- 
munist parties have not done much 
better. Only 103 women of the 388 
whocontested the elections to the 1 1th 
Lok Sabha were supported by parties; 
of these, predictably, the Congress 
supported the largest number of can- 
didates and now has 16 women in Par- 
liament, the BJP comes a creditable 
second with 14 women parliamentar- 
ians, and the Janata Dal and its allies 
have managed only nine seats for 
women. 

The just concluded AICC plenary 
session has revealed the utter con- 
tempt of the Congress for its own poll 
promises: not a single woman, Dalit 
or Backward class candidate has been 
elected. The leftrecord is dismal; there 
are no women in the Politburo, and the 
‘glass ceiling’ in politics has pre- 
vented even sustained political work- 
ers like K.R. Gouri and Susheela 
Gopalan from being admitted to higher 
levels of power and authority within 
the party in Kerala. 


W... women have triumphed 


over the strictures of home and 
neighbourhood, orthe demands ofthe 
caste group, they have remained sub- 
ordinate to party dictates which rarely 
include women’s issues. One of the 
few Backward caste women who 
voiced her opposition to the proposed 
reservations, Uma Bharati, was 
quickly silenced by her party. When 
Sharad Yadav railed against the femi- 
nist movement, (incidentally, sup- 
ported by Laloo Prasad Yadav), 
unfairly characterised it as only upper 
caste/class, and called forthe protection 
of ‘our’ women from ‘theirwomen’, he 
certainly did not expect Rabri Devi’s 
overnight entry to the top political post 
in Bihar, even if she is somewhat 
lamely hailed as the ‘first woman 
Chief Minister of Bihar’. The message 
is clear : if ‘our’ women must enter 
politics at all, 1t will be when Back- 





ward caste/Dalit men decide the time 
and place. 


l. is at the relatively invisible local 
levelthat women are being mobilised 
atall by non-governmental organisa- 
tions and women's groups taking up 
case work that though yields poor 
political rewards 1s nevertheless so 
vital. Yet we hear little on the reserva- 
tion bill from these groups who are 
among the few, for instance, who acti- 
vely organise Dalit women. Shetkari 
Sanghatana is among the rare excep- 
tions: it has notonly actively discussec 
the possibility of reservations but pro- 
posed a pragmatic alternative that wil: 
not restrict their participation to 33 
per cent by proposing a larger three- 
memberconstituency. 

This is a good moment, then, tc 


. take stock of whether reservation poli 


cies at the lower levels have succeedec 
or failed in bringing about a highe- 
participation of women in public poli- 
tical life. It is 10 years now since the 
elections to the panchayat and zilla 
parishads in Karnataka which guarar- 
teed 25 per cent of seats for women, 
and Karnataka's pioneering reservé- 
tion scheme has since been extended 
nation-wide viathe 73rd and 74th cor- 
stitutional amendments. It is therefore 
crucial to ask: how.have the lives cf 
women in rural India been trans- 
formed by the wider presence cf 
women in panchayati raj institutions ? 
Conversely, and equally importan, 
how have these institutions been tran..- 
formed by the presence of women? 
Studies of the participation of 
women in political life, most notab y 
by agencies such as Utsahi Mahua 
Abhyudaya (UMA) of Bangalore 
which have systematically concerned 
themselves with the functioning of 
women in panchayati raj institutions, 
have yielded important insights into 
conditions of a possible transforma- 
tion of the political sphere at the lower 
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levels. Some of the findings are pre- 
dictable: only two out of 19 women 
candidates in one study admitted that 
they had entered politics on their own: 
the rest had been urged by their par- 
ties, or families to stand forelections. 


T.. work of UMA and of Indira 
Hirway on Gujarat’s panchayat raj 
institutions has confirmed that the 
entrenched power of the dominant 
castes has only been strengthened by 
the reservation system, ‘with landed 
elites gaining ground. UMA's studies 
have repeatedly revealed the enhan- 
ced role of women from dominant 
castes such as the Vokkaligas and 
Lingayats, while Dalit and tribal par- 
ticipation has been muted. Male rela- 
tives usually coach women to speak 
at meetings, or actually do the neces- 
sary paper work when the women are 
illiterate. 

Further, women have displayed 
an inability to assume their political 
duties due to child care and other 
domestic responsibilities. No signifi- 
cant reallocation of domestic work 
has occurred in families of women 
panchayati raj members. It is no coin- 
cidence that studies of Gujarat, Kerala 
and Karnataka have shown that the 
more effective female political par- 
ticipants are those from the 25 to 40 
age group for whom child bearing 
and rearing responsibilities are less 
pressing. 

Even more perturbing are the 
reports that show that a lack of train- 
ing in political work is a severe 
impediment to women discharging 


their duties; at Thuppadamadu and . 


Anchechittenhali in Mandya district, 
Karnataka, though there were more 
women panchayat members than res- 
ervations permitted, their participa- 
tion was virtually nil. Suman Kolhar 
of Bijapur zilla parishad has talked of 
women who were afraid to sit on 
chairs, leave alone participate in dis- 
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cussions. The burden of training 
women 1n these political skills has 
more or less entirely been abandoned 
tothe NGOs. Clearly there are domains 
of public political life that cannot be 
legislated into existence. 

Despite this depressing sce- 
nario, there is also ample evidence of 
women gaining the courage to speak 
up at gram sabhas and panchayat 
meetings, and even imposing a new 
code of conduct in the panchayats. 
The hostility towards more vocal 
women in panchayati raj. institutions 
Is a sign of how seriously local patri- 
archal structures may have been chal- 
lenged, and those women who have 
not been put up by their families have 
usually paid a heavy price. The new 


sarpanch of Erangaon in Amravati, 


Maharashtra, was presented witha pot 
of dung; the sarpanch of Misalawadi, 
Maharashtra was beaten up by rela- 
tives of her rival (male) candidate, and 
she lost her teaching job. 


E... more telling an instance of 
patriarchal resistance is the emer- 
gence of 'all-women panchayats' 
which have been hailed by journalists, 
and even feminists such as Madhu 
Kishwar, as signs of transformations 
in local power arrangements. But 
all such signs cannot be taken for 
granted, asa closer scrutiny of at least 
some cases reveals that all-women 
panchayats at Pidhgara (Madhya 
Pradesh) and Brahmanagar and 
Shrirampur (Maharashtra) exist only 
because no man wishes to serve under 
afemale panchayat head! 

Some amountof attention to the 


- specific needs of women, for instance 


for covered toilets, has been made 
possible through the increased partici- 
pation of women in panchayat raj 
institutions. But Neil Webster’ s study 
of West Bengal demonstrates that 
while the Dalit and tribal males have 
made some gains from the operation 


of PR institutions, women have gained 
little and these chances get dimmér 
when the woman is both poor and. 
Dalit. Access to schemes such as 
NREP (National Rural Employment 
Programme) and JRY (Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana), or to co-operative 
credit facilities, have not beenenhan- 
ced by these devolution measures. 


I, sum, while women may have 
gained a little in the course of their 
limited and hesitant participation in 
the PRIs, there are no indications that 
the institutions themselves have been 
seen as sites for the transformation of 
social, and especially gender, rela- 
tions. Nothing akin to the violent con- 
frontations witnessed when Dalits 
take their political responsibilities 
seriously has occurred in the case of 
women. The family continues to be 
the single-most important site for 
patriarchal control of women in most 
parts ofthe Indian countryside. In this 
sense, a poor Dalit woman candidate 
would challenge not merely the hold 
of the dominant castes but also Dalit 


‘patriarchal structures. 


But studies of, successful 
women in PRIs aré also instructive for 
another important reason: it is only 
in situations where there have been 
active village-level women's groups 
thata meaningful participation is pos-. 
sible. There is; in other words, no sub- 
stitute for genuine political education 
of women at every level of-Indian 
society. And in this process, reserva- 
tions for women must only be seen as 
aninterim measure. 

Clearly, it would be dangerous 


-to conflate the two discrete spheres of 


political activity, namely that of 
panchayati raj institutions and that of 
legislatures and parliaments. Indeed, 
it is here that we may find some clues 


_to what is a very puzzling phenom- 


enon. For when reservations to 
panchayati raj institutions were guar- 


anieed in Karnataka, and lateron in all 
parts of the country, there was hardly 


a whimper of protest from the Back- 


- ward castes and the respective parties 
‘to which they owe allegiance. 
From the way in which reserva- 


tions have operated to buttress the, ` 
power of local dominant groups, this _ 


may not be surprising at all. Pan- 


chayati raj institutions have amply 
lent themselves to control by: domi-. 


nant groups in smaller face-to-face. 
communities, and in the absence of 


greater political training of women, or ` 


a specific reallocation of household 
duties, no transformation of power 
relations can be expécted at the ground 
level. At the level of panchayati raj 
institutions, in other words, what mat- 
ters isthe nature and strength of famil- 
ial and social patriarchy, no matter 
whatcaste the woman may belong to. 


Q. the otherhand, the women who 
make it to legislatures and parliament 
liave usually attained aclass status that 
enables their movement out of the 
household, or at least out of the direct 
control of the family or caste group, 
and thus it is the patriarchal power 
arrangement of the party that matters 
more. All parties have thus far found 
it convenient to deploy women only 
strategically, resulting in the emer- 


gence ofthe much maligned ‘biwi bri- : 


gade’, whichis the political equivalent 


of Marx’s ‘industrial reserve army’, . 


political actors who are summoned to 
action only to be pushed back into 
oblivion when the political contin- 
gency has passed. i 

Yet, as an instrument of patriar- 
chal power, parties, despite their effec- 
tive blocking of women from posi- 
tions of authority or through skillful 
deployment, would be less reliable 
-than the familial and social mecha- 
nisms with which arange of castes and 
class groupings are so familiar. The 
realmof legislative and parliamentary 


politics is somewhat less predictable 
and less amenable to rule by proxy; 
consider the fate of Kamal Nath’s 
constituency which he wanted his 
wife to keep warm for him until the 


heat was off. 


T... would be a definite threat to 


. theexisting political order when one- 
third of the seats are allotted to | 


women. Apart from the pragmatic. 


problems of administering such a res- 


ervation policy which has been com- 


mented on by some, the one-third ` 
reservation will call for substantial - 
realignment of existing strategies of | 
deployment of the ‘reserve army of - 
politicians’. For one, no longer will - 


women be merely content with the 
allocation of certain portfolios that 
pertain to the domains of women and 


family. (And we might ask, why 


should they confine themselves to dis- 
cussing or legislating issues that only 


.concern women and children?) For 
another, having tasted power, women” 


are unlikely to take a back seat, or 
assume purely ornamental roles. 
While the phenomenon of wives, sis- 
ters and daughters being inducted into 


politics may indeed continue. fora 


while, it will produce new ambitions 


~ 


and a desire for power that may have 


quite unintended consequences. 


Even so, the demand for the pas- 
sage of the 33 percent reservation can- 


-not become the sole goal of the Indian 


women’s movement. It cannot be 
made a substitute for the continued 
politicisation of women at various 
levels of society. This is the clearest 
danger presented by the forceful 
demand for such top-down measures. 
The opposition to reservations for 
women in that feminist founding text, 
Towards Equality, was not entirely 


_ misplaced and was grounded in the 


realisation that there can be no top- 
down substitute for increased female 
participation in the political process. 


Today, that position has been revised 
and with good reason, since political 
parties have consistently made it 
impossible for women to enter the 
political process. 

Today, then, reservations are 
not an option but an imperative. But 
in the absence of other forms of female 
mobilisation at the lower levels, there 
can be no hope of substantially 
democraticising the public sphere. 


- This is not a task that can be accom- 
plished by NGOs alone: at the present 
: moment, it ts only in Andhra Pradesh 


that there has been a fruitful dialogue 


.between feminism and other progres- 


sive ideologies. 


_ 


R AMOUM can only be an 


important springboard for boosting 


women's participation in the public 


` political sphere, but the experience of 
‘panchayat raj institutions has shown 


that this has not translated into access 
to resources and power across the 
board. The 81st Amendment must 
be made an opportunity for wider 
politicisation of women, but not a 
substitute for it. 
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Comment - 


Arab women and politics 


THE Arab woman has in the past three decades 
accomplished several of her goals in professional life 
through exploiting every available chance for 
education. Although many of her aspirations have 
been fulfilled, some remain in the realm of dreams. 
These include a yearning to take part in political life 
and in the decision-making process through high 
ranking positions. 

So far, not one of the many well educated and 
experienced Arab women has become prime minister 
of her country, and only nine women presently hold 
the position of minister. There are two women 
ministers in Egypt, one for insurance and social 
affairs and the other, minister of state for environment 
affairs. Syriatoo has a similar number - for culture 
and higher education. In the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA), two women are responsible for 
social affairs and higher education. A Jordanian 
woman is currently at the helm of the Ministry of 
Planning, and one in Tunis for Women’s Affairs 
Ministry. 

The limited number of women in the 
governments of the Arab world is coupled witha tiny 
number of women legislators in the national 
assemblies. Women, according to the 1996 UN 
Human Development Report, hold only 4% of 
parliamentary seats in the Arab world compared to 


10% for the rest of the developing world. Atthe same ` 


time, the percentage differs from one Arab country to 
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another. In some countries it is zero and in others it 
reaches 10%, as in Iraq. 

Evidently, limited women's political 
involvementin the legislative bodies is an outcome of 
several reasons and the many obstacles facing | 
women. Among the basic factors is alack of 
democratic institutions and the deprivation of women 
of some of their political rights. Neither Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, Bahrain or United Arab Emirates (UAE) have 
elected national assemblies, and all the male 
members of the consultative councils are appointed. - 
Thisisunlike Kuwait, where there is an elected 
parliament but women are notallowed, by law, to run 
foroffice oreven vote. Currently only Kuwaiti men 
aged 21 andover, whocan trace their family roots in 
the Emirate before 1920 and sons of naturalized 
Kuwaitis, are permitted to vote. Candidates have to 
meet the same terms but must be over 30 years old. 

In Omanthere aretwo women in the 
consultative council, which 1s described as an 
important sounding board for public opinion. The 
measurements there, however, are different from 
othercountries. After they were nominated in the 
1994 elections fromthe capital's provinces, two 
women were appointed to the council by the Sultan, 
who has the final say in picking the 80 members of the 
legislative body. Previously, Muscat’s government 
granted only women living in the capital the right to 
stand for election and file nomination. But in June 


1997, Sultan Qaboos issued a landmark decree: 
allowing women across the country to stand for 
elections to the council that will be constituted next 
October. By doing so, Oman became the second _ 
country in the Gulf region to allow women the right to 
participate in political life. Yemeni women entered 
the legislative body in 1970, the same year they were 
given the right to vote and run forelections. Today, 
there are two women In the 301 member parliament. 

Political rights are an important precondition 
for women's participation in political life. However, 
even'in other Arab countries where women enjoy 
political rights, few managed to sit under the dome of 
their countries’ parliaments. In 1952, Lebanese 
women became the first to win the right to vote and 
run forelections, but their Egyptian sisters were the 
first Arab women to occupy aseat in the parliament 
(People’ s Council) in 1957,a year after they gained 
thatright. Currently, there are three Lebanese and 
nine Egyptian women in the legislative bodies in both 
countries, which consist of 128 and 454 members 
respectively. | 

Experts and women activists believe that social 
and economic circumstances are contributing factors 
forthe limited numberof Arab women | 
parliamentarians. It is argued that conservative 
attitudes imposed on women in most Arab societies 
keeps them from voicing their opinions or carrying 
out their decisions. Beyond that, women are raised to 
believe that society will not accept them playing what 
is supposedly aman’ s role. 

‘Women’s responsibilities inside the house are 
so big... and like in other Arab countries, there is a 
patriarch system,’ says Hafiza Shuqayr of the School 
of Law at the University of Tunis. Yet, the percentage 
of women in elected institutions in the north African. 
country is relatively high as compared to other Arab 
countries. 7% of the seats in Parliament are occupied 
by women, and women constitute 16.7% of 
municipal councils’ members. 

Many experts and officials agree, too, that 
illiteracy constitutes not only a major obstacle for 
women’s political participation, but also one of the 
major problems facing women who make up half of 
the Arab world’s more than 300 million population. 

Inarecently published report, the Arab League 
claims that the 22 member countries will be unable to 
conquer illiteracy because of a population boom. It 
adds that ‘in 1980, Arab governments had to fight 
against illiteracy among 55 million people or 59.2% 
of the overall Arab population’ over the age of 15. B y 


1995, the percentage fell to 43.4% but their numbers 
rose to 65 million of whom 56% were women. The 
report divides Arab countries into five groups: the 
first includes Jordan, Lebanon, Qatar, Bahrain and 
UAE, where the illiteracy rate was less than 20%. The 
rate increased in Kuwait, Libya and the Palestinian 
territories where itranged between 25 and 37%, while 
it rose to between 44 and 55% in Algeria, Iraq, Oman, 
Saudi Arabia, Syriaand Tunisia. Illiteracy rate 
among women was between 61-69% in Egypt, 
Djibouti, Morocco and Sudan and more than 70% in 
Mauritania and Yemen. 

Ayisha Al-Jundi, a member of Union Women 
Action in Rabat, Morocco, agrees that illiteracy isa 


‘major problem. ‘Itis true that we as women have 


many programmes to eradicate illiteracy among 
women. This is a factor that influences women and 


-refrains them from participating in political and 
. social life in all its aspects,’ she said in an interview. 


She described the high illiteracy rate among the 
majority of Moroccan womenas ‘frustrating’, and 
said that the women who succeeded in pursuing their 
higher education are a ‘group that we can describe as 
lucky’.While Al-Jundi points to the two female 
legislators in the National Assembly in hercountry, 
who are from two different political parties, she 
agrees with the opinion that the road to Parliament 
goes through the political party. 

Oras Sultan Naji, one of the two women 


members of the Yemeni house of representatives, 


says that women’s involvement in political parties 
could be an important factor in women's drive to 
reach political positions. ‘Being a member ofa 
political party is a very helpful,’ says Dr. Naji, who 
belongs to the ruling political party in Yemen - the 
General People’s Congress. ‘Political parties include 
people who form pressure groups and accordingly, 
political parties are among the most important 
ways... to help women to reach high positions, 
because these parties adopt women's views, defend 
them and are ready to finance any step that could push 
women to these positions,’ she said in reference to 
financing election campaigns. But Oras Naji 
explained that other factors too play arole ina 
candidates’ success, such as being well-known for 
work in the community, coming fromareputed 
family or tribe in his or her constituency. 

Other experts do not agree. They believe there is 
po specific model that can be generalized in order to 
increase women's political participation in all 
countries. “Not necessarily,’ replies Azza Karam, 
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from the International Institute for Democracy and 
Electoral Assistance based in Stockholm, when asked 
if political parties are the route that women should go 
through to reach political positions. ‘Ido not think 
there is aparticular situation oraspecific law that can 
be generalized for women's political participation. 
Such an involvement (political party) is. 
recommended in some countries and during certain . 
times, butthis depends on the political, social and 
economic circumstances at that time,’ she said. 

Azza Karam points out to ‘efficient womenin . 
the political arena’ whoreached theircountries’ — 
parliaments without depending ona political party. 
Her statement, to a great extent, applied to Toujan 
Faisal, who won in the 1993 elections and became the 
first woman legislator in Jordan’s history. 

Women in Jordan were given the right to vote 
and run for elections since 1974, but because of 
political circumstances the first elections were held 
only in 1989 when 12 women stood for elections and 
all lost. Four years later, the numberdwindledto . . 
three, and one of them (Faisal) managed to occupy a 
seat in the 80 member Parliament (lower house). 

Inreference tothe 1989 elections, Hiam 
Kalimat, a researcher and director of Jordan’ s 
National Committee for Women, argued: 
‘Misconceptions, in addition to the absence of a 
democratic life since 1957 tend to associate men, 
more than women, to politics; at the same time, 
women generally lack support of parties, tribes and 
the finances required for success.’ “Regarding the 
1989 elections,’ she states, ‘about two-thirds of the 
women were not free to vote forthe candidates they 
wanted, but had to vote for the candidate their fathers, 
brothers or husbands wanted.’ 

As forthe municipal council, Jordanian women 
were granted the right both to stand and vote in 1982. 
Before 1994, two women unsuccessfully ran for 
municipality elections. But that year the government 
dissolved the municipal council in order to prepare 
them for national elections. Princess Basma, the 
Jordanian Monarch’s sister and head of the Jordanian 
National Committee for Women, then assigned 99 
women. 79 of them to act as council members and the 
rest as members of village councils. 

‘This initiative brought about a big change in 
the history of Jordan and encouraged women, for the 
first time, to prepare themselves to run for the 
elections; ten women won, one as a mayor inarural 
area,’ according to Kalimat. Referring to a study 
conducted to analyze this experience, she said it 
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i 
‘showed that the society, even in conservative 
regions, accepts women in such positions, especially ‘ 
if they are well-educated, active in voluntary work, 
have self-confidence and a good reputation.’ . 
Currently, along with Ms. Faisal, there are two seats 
of the 40 member upper house (Senate) occupied by 
women. All the senators are appointed by the 
Jordanian Monarch. Though the number of women 
who plan torun in the coming elections scheduled for 
November ’97 isnot known, itis expected to be 
higher than the number of women candidates during 
the lastelections. Moreover, women are working 
toward securing more parliamentary seats. Many 
women’s groups and organizations are holding 
lectures, seminars and workshops in different parts of 
Jordan that aim at increasing grassroots participation 
in the democratic event. 

According to arecent survey conducted by the 
Strategic Studies Center at the University of Jordan, 
31.2% believe that Toujan Faisal's performance was 
better than that of her men colleagues, while 28.2% 
said it was equivalent. Also, 62.4% said they 
supported the idea of a ‘quota’ for women as 
compared to 68.3% in-last year’s survey and 67.8% in . 
the 1995 survey. The issue of women's quota Is 
gaining more attention in Jordan as the date ofthe 
elections nears, and in other parts of the Arab world as 
ameans to increasing women's participation in 
political life. 

In Jordan, supporters of the idea say a quota 
‘would serve asa positive differentiation to 
encourage the participation of women in politics.’ 
Opponents describe it as ‘discrimination’ and 
therefore ‘unconstitutional’. They claim that 
women’s quota is ‘undemocratic’ and treats women 
as if they are a minority in the society, referring to ) 
seats reserved for Christians, Circassians and 
Bedouins under the current legislation. 

The argument extends to include women 
activists in other parts of the Arab world. “Quotas : 
might bea temporary strategy fora specific period of 
time, until we manage to give asuccessful model for 
other women to run forelections along with other 
male candidates,’ says Islah Jad from the Cultural 
Studies Center at Beir Zeit University inthe 
Palestinian territory. There are five women in the 88 
member Consultative Council of PNA. Islah Jad adds 


- that aquota system has its own disadvantages. ‘Its 


main negative aspectisthatitdoesnotinvolve , 
women inareal battle soas to give them a chance to 
know the real obstacles that women face to reach 


decision-making positions. Accordingly, it does not 
. provide them with the chance to know the real way of 
living of the people who are supposed to elect them.’ 

While some agree with that system, they 
express their explicit rejection of the idea of 
appointing women to high positions and to legislative 
councils. ‘Iam against appointments,’ says Niveen 
Mass’ ad, political science professor at Cairo 
University. "Though it looks, at first sight, that it 
corrects a wrong situation where citizens were 
unused to vote for women, I amagainst-it because 
such a decision comes from the top (leadership), 
which means some persons might be chosen who do 
notrepresent the peopiest oreven agree with them,’ 
she explains. i 

Some women activists, observers and experts 
express the view thata woman’s limited participation 
In political life does not negate her achievements in 
the community. Among the several examples that 
underline this view is that women inthe Gulf Arab 
states, despite all the legal and social obstacles they 
face, have reached the position of assistant 
undersecretary i in bigger numbers than women in 
other Arab countries. Further, many activists stress ' 
that the number of women in higher education in these 
countries exceeds the number of the males. Another 
example is the situation of women in Lebanon, whichis 
considered to be one of the best centers foreducation 
and culture in the Middle East, and Yemen, whichis 
listed as among the least developed countries in the world. 

The Lebanese woman entered Parliament in 
1991, 38 years after gaining the right to vote and 21 
years after the Yemeni women entered Parliament in 
1970. While Lebanon has recently ratified the UN 
Convention for Elimination of all Forms of 
Discrimination against Women (CEDAW), former 
South Yemen ratified CEDAW inthe early '70s. After 
the 1990 unification with the northern part of the 
country, the Yemeni government announced that it 
was committed to honour the agreements the two 
former parts had signed inthe past. 

‘True, this a noticeable phenomenon,’ says 
Saleem Nasr, from the American Ford Foundation. 
‘There is a huge gap between Lebanese women's 
social, cultural and economic activities... and their 
political involvement.' He added thatthis came asa 
result of many factors, among thema hesitation to 
enter political life and the possibility for women to 
excel in several spheres like art, culture and literature, 
as well as the ‘weakness ofthe Lebanese political 
parties.’ 


Out of 22 Arab countries, only 10 have ratified 
the CEDAW. They include Jordan, Tunisia, Iraq, 
Egypt, Algeria, Kuwait, Libya, Morocco, Yemen and 
Lebanon. A majority ofthe Arab countries signed 
CEDAW with reservátion because some of its articles, 


. especiallytheonethatallows a womanto passon her 
nationality to her children, and another which calls 


for equality between men and women in inheritance, 
clash with Islamic laws. 

Islamic inheritance laws give women halfthe 
man's share, because it says that the man is obliged to 
take care of women and be responsible for her 
financial needs. According to Islamic laws, the 
woman, on the other hand, is allowed to keep her 
share for herself and is not obliged to spend it on any 
members of her family. Meanwhile, the laws in all 
Arab countries, barring Tunisia, do notallowa 
woman to pass on her nationality to her children if 
their father is of adifferent nationality. 

_ AS faras political participation is concerned, 
Saleem Nasr stressed that women themselves should 


"take the initiative to increase participation: ‘They 


should be convinced of the usefulness and 


importance of such a participation.’ Besides, there are 


some obstacles that have to be overcome, he adds, in 
reference to facilities provided in the industrialised 
nations that help women increase their numbers in the 
workforce and advance their careers, like the 
availability of day care facilities for children at the 
workplace. 

Accordingly, many women experts believe that 
political participation is notamong the major 
problems facing Arab women. ‘Democracy and 
social equality are the two main problems facing the 
Arab societies,’ says Dalal Al-Bizri, social science 
professor at the Lebanese University. ‘Under these 
two topics, women’s issue would be discussed in 
depth more than the idea of women in decision- 
making positions.’ Saleem Nasr echoed a similar 
sentiment. ‘Itis not the most prominent problem,’ he 
said, talking about women and their participation in 
politics. “There aremore important problems like 
illiteracy, economic independence, inequality in 
rights in many cases, and domestic violence,’ he 
explained. ‘But there might bea ‘correlation and 
there should be one between increasing female 
political participation and the turning of Arab women 
into a pressure group... to redress the situation of the 
Arab women,’ which, he concludes, is dismal. 


. Jumana Al-Tamimi 
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Factfile 1952-1997 


THE last fifty years of competitive politics under the 
existing system have failed to give more than a token 
representation to women in the highest political deci- 
sion making bodies. The proportion of women elected 
to the Parliament and the state legislatures has been 
way below any figure being discussed in the current 
debate on the question of women's representation. As 
the figures in Table 1 show, on an average each of the 
last 11 Lok Sabhas had only 30 women MPs, a figure 
less than 6 percent. Their share in the indirectly elected 
Rajya Sabha has been slightly better at 9 per cent. The 
picture at the level of state assemblies is much worse. 
Table 2 shows that the overall average of women MLAS 


` across all state legislatures in the last 45 years stands 


ata mére 4 percent. 

Through these years there is no definite trend 
towards an increase in this proportion except in the 
Rajya Sabha: The figures for Lok Sabha do not yield 


any steady trend, except for the general tendency for 


the proportion of women to be very low. The data 
for state legislatures tells us more about the broader 
trends closer to the ground. It shows a definite decline 
in women's representation today as compared to the 
levels reached in the elections held between 1957 
to 1965. 

A closer look at the ups and downs of women's 
representation shows that there was a sharp fall both 
in Lok Sabha and state legislatures around 1967 and 
then again in 1977 when the Congress dominance 
was effectively challenged and electoral competition 
grew more intense. It is not clear which of these two — 
electoral reverses for the Congress or greater electoral 
competitiveness — was the decisive factor. The aver- 
age picked up in the 1984-85 round of elections when 
the Congress swept the entire country. But ithas shown 
a downward trend ever since. Going by this record of, 
trendless fluctuation, itappears highly unlikely that left 
to itself the processes of competitive elections would 
lead to better representation of women. The trend, in 
fact, points mildly to the opposite direction: the decline 
of Congress and a growing competitiveness is likely, 
atleastinthe shortrun, to lead to a decline in the share 
of women's representation. 

The variation across the state assemblies as 
depicted in Table 2 does not show any definite pattern. 
But one thing is fairly clear: women's representation 
is not directly a function of any ofthe standard indica- 
tors which might be expected to explain it. States like 
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Kerala, West Bengal, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, 
with high literacy or comparatively high female lit- 
eracy, fare worse than average on this score. Surpris- 
ingly, Haryana and Madhya Pradesh, marked by a poor 
record on female literacy, have shown a better than . 
average representation of women. In general, the under- 
representation of women is evenly spread across all 
states. While there are several instances of all-male 
assemblies—Rajasthan in 1952, Nagaland; Jammu and 
Kashmir in 1979-1983, Mizoram in 1993-1997, only 
once in Madhya Pradesh (1957) did the proportion of 
women cross the 10 percent barrier in any state assem- 
bly in Independent India. n 

A glance at the data concerning women contes- 
tants, rather than only the winners, provides a broader 
picture of the trends of women's participation in poli- 
tics. Italso helps us see what lies behind the low repre- 
sentation of women. | 

The deficiency lies not just at the end-point but 
at the starting point itself. Few women get elected for 
there are few women candidates. In fact, the propor- 
tion of women contestants is even lower than the pro- 
portion of women MPs and MLAs. The sheer number 
of women who enter the electoral fray has, of course, 
gone up steadily in the last five decades. In the Lok 
Sabhaelection of 1996, there was on an average almost 
one woman candidate-for every seat. For state assem- 
blies the figure is still less than 0.5, but even that is sev- 
eraltimes higherthan in the past. 

The rise in sheer numbers does not necessarily 
mean greater participation of women. This rise can 
largely beexplained by an overall increase in the num- 
ber of candidates, men as well as women. Seen as a pro- 
portion of the total number of candidates, the share of 
women has not registered any significant increase for 
the Lok Sabha elections. At the level of state assembly 
elections, however, there has been a very slight though 
steady increase in the share of women contestants: 

This increase in the number and the proportion 
of women contestants has not resulted in an increase 
in their presence in the legislature, for the success 


‘ratio of women contestants has steadily fallen through- 


outthis period. The states which witnessed an upsurge 
of the backward classes also report a lower success 
ratio for women. It suggests that the success ratio of 
women candidates may fall further in the future. The 
logic of free competition, in other words, 1s likely to 
work to the disadvantage of women. 


- 


This is a preliminary sketch of the trends in TABLE 1 . 
women's representation in the last 45 years of électoral : Women's Representation in Parliament 1952-1996 
democracy in India. We believe that the data presented Year " LokSabha ^. Rajya Sabha* 
here fillsa gap and will help generate a more informed ____ Seats : Women %of Seats Women %of 
debate on reservation for women. This-also calls for ` ~. . MPs — Women MPs Women 


. : . , MPs MPs 
further research on the following questions: Has the —————————————————————— MPs. 


; : i 1952 499 22 44. 219 16 fb: 
profile of women representatives changed during this 1957 500 27 54 237 18 75 
period? Have parties followed different policies in ` 1962 503 34 68 238 18 16 
nominating women? Is the success ratio of women 1967 523 31 ^ 59 240 20 8.3 
nominated by parties any different from their male — 1971 521 22 42 243 17 7.0 
counterparts? Does the trend of women getting better 1977 544 19 3.4 244 25 10.2 
representation inthe indirectly elected Householdfor 1980 544 28 719 244 24 9.8 
the state assemblies as well? What has been the quan- s 5d x = 2 5 js 
tum of change in women's representation at the I? | l 2 R 

e ; 1991 . 544 39 7.2 245 38 15.5 

panchayat and district levels, comparing post and pre 1996 543^ 39 12 2 20 9.0 

T3rdamendmentdata? , BR Average 526 30 60 238 23 103 
: "The composition of Rajya Sabha changes every two years. We 
Chandrika Parmar with have picked uponly those years which allow comparison with Lok 


CSDS Data Unit . Sabha. The average for Rajya Sabha is based on these years only. 
l Source: CSDS Data Unit. 


TABLE 2 


; Women’s Representation in State Legislatures 1952-1997 (% of women MLAs) 
State . 1952** 1957 1960- 1967- 1970. 1977- 1979. 1984- 1989- | 1993. State 


65 69 75 78 83 88 92 97 Avg. — 
Andhra Pradesh  . 2.9 3.4 3.3 3.8 9.1 3.4 4.1 3.4 3.7 2.7 4.0 


Arunachal Pradesh - - — — 1 = 0.0 3.3 6.7 3.3 3.3 3.3 
Assam , : ' 0.5 46 ^ 38 4.0 7.0 0.8. 0.8 4.0 4.0 4.8 3.2 


Bihar |». 3.6 9.4 7.9 22* 3.8 4.0 3.7] "46 2.8 3.4 4.3 
Goa — - . — 67 733. 33 0.0 0.0 5.0 10.0 4.3 
Gujarat l - = 8.4 4.8 3.2 NE 2.7 8.8 2.2 1.1 4.2 
Haryana — '— = 74* 62 44 -; 78 5.6 6.7 4.4 6.2 
Himachal Pradesh 0.0 - — 0.0 5.9 1.5 . 44 4.4 5.9 4.4 3.6 
Jammu & Kashmir || = 4 NE 0.0 0.0 5.3 1.3 0.0 1.3 NE 2:3 1.5 
Karnataka * 22.0 8.7 8.7 32 5.1 4.0 0.9 3.6 4.5 3.1 4.5 
Kerala : 0.0 4.8 3.9* 0.8 1.5 0.7 ` 3.2 5.7 5.7 9.3 3.6 
Madhya Pradesh 2.1 10.8 4.0 3.4 5.4 31 5.6 9.7 3.4 3.8 5.1 
Maharashtra l 1.9 6.3 4.9 3.3 9.3 2.8 6.6 5.6 2.1 3.8 4.7 
Manipur — NE NE 0.0 0.0* NE 0.0 0.0 1.7 0.0 0.3 
Meghalaya - - T - 1.7 1.7 0.0 3.3 NE 1.7 7 
Mizoram — — .— "— 0.0 3.3 3.3 2.5 0.0 0.0 1.4 
Nagaland — —- 0.0 0.0 NE 0.0 0.0 1.7 0.0 0.0 0.5 
Orissa 9.6 3.6 1.4 36 14* 48 3.4 6.1 4.8 5.4 4.0 
Punjab 2:2 5.8 5.2 10* 5.8 2.6. + 51 3.4 5.] 6.0 4.0 
Rajasthan 0.0 5.] 4.5 2:9 7.1 4.0 5.0 8.0 5.5 4.5 4.8 
Sikkim -— — — — — — 0.0 0.0 - 63 3.1 2.3 
Tatnil Nadu 0.3 5.9 3.9 1.7 2.1 0.9 2.1 3.4 9.0 3.8 3.6 
Tripura - NE NE 0.0 33 1.7 6.7 3:3 NE 1.7 3.0 
Uttar Pradesh 1.2 5.8 . 44 28* 59 2.6 5.6 7.3 3,3* 4.0* 4.] 
West Bengal 0.8 36 ^ 48 2.9* 1.6* 14. . 24 4.4 7.1 68 34 
Delhi f 4.2 —: +: NE NE 7.1 7.1 7.1 NE NE 4.3 5.9 
Pondicherry — — 6.7 3.3 0.0 0.0 3.3 3.3 sdt 3.3 2.6 
Period Average 18 6.3 4.9 29 44 2.8 3.8 5.3 4.5 ` 4.0 4.0 
Notes: Table entry stands for % of women MLAs elected to state legislatures in the relevant elections 

— : States did not exist; NE: No elections held in that year/period; * : Two elections held during this period. The figure given here is 51 


an average of the two; ** : In 1952 the Election Commission did not recognise women as a separate category. The figures given here 
are based on name recognition and hence liable to under-reporting of women representatives. 
Source: CSDS Data Unit 
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"TABLE 3 


^. Women Contestants in Lok Sabha Elections 1952-1996 


Year ~ Contestants Share among SUCCESS 
per seat contestants ( %) ratio (%) | 
1952 0.10 ' 2 ow 43] ' 
1957 014 ` 44. 38.6 
1962 0.14. 34 . 50.0 
19607  — 0.13 | 2.8 47.0 
017 84 25.6 
1977 ` 0.13 © 2029- "ITI 
1980 0.26 . ; 3] 19.7 
1984 0.29 2.9 27.7 
1989 0374 3.] 14.3. 
199] : 0.60 - 3.7 a 
1996 . 090 > 34  -.29. 
Average | | ..0.30 20:32 Bl c 


Note for Table 3, 4, 5: Contestants per seat = number of women 
contestants/total number of seats. 


Share among candidates = number of women contéstants/num- 
ber of all contestants X 100. -> 


Success Ratio = number of | women n elected/number of women, 


contestants X 100. 
Source: CSDS "Data Unit .. 


TABLE 6 


Women’s Presence in Top Decision-Making Committees 
No. of Total 7o of 


Party :. i Committee | 
. : Women Members Women 


| CPIM) Politburo ^" ^^ 0 15 0 


Central Committee - 5° 70 T 
CPI — Secretariat 0: 9 - 0 
National Executive 3 31 10 
National Council 6-7* 125 5 
JD Political Affairs 
Committee — : 0 15 0 
Parliamentary Board Q** 15 0 
National Executive 1] 75 15 
UF  - Steering Committee 0 15-17*** 0 
BJP ` Parliamentary Board | 9 11 
Election Committee 2 17 12 
Cong Working Committee 2 ` 19 11` 





* The seventh member is a candidate member who participates 


in discussions but does not vote. 


am Normally the state President of the JD women’s S isinvited 
to attend and offer suggestions, but she does not have a vote. Even 
this invitation depends upon the wishes of the pàrty President or 
of the President of the Parliamentary Board. 

**** Total number of members-vary due to visitors. 


Source: Manushi (96), September-October 1996, p. 27. 
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State 


TABLE4 `. 
Women Contestants in State Assembly Elections 1952-97 ‘ 
Year Contestants Share among SUCCESS ' 
per seat contestants (96) . Ratio (95): 
1952 — - 0,10 2.7 43.1- 
1952 |. 0.06 cda 314 | 
1957 0:11 Exe 580- - 
1960-65 0.10 2024 488. 
1967-69 008. ^  . 16. 353 — 
. 1970-75. 012 | 23 3641 — 
1977-78 015 | 24 o 185 
1979-83 016 - 25° "238 5 
1984-88 —— ^ 026 ^ 31 xd. e 
1989-92 038 | ^ . 32 11.8 
1993-97 0.47 . 38 — 787 
Average 0.19. 28 — 210 : 


- Source: CSDS mee. Unit 


TABLE 5 


Women Contestants in State Assembly Elections: .- 
State-wise Averages 1952-1997 


Contestants Share, Success 
per seat ` contes- ratio 
. tants (%). (90). 
- Andhra Pradesh 0.18 - 3.9 22.0 
Arunachal Pradesh 0.07 2.4: 46.7 
Assam 0.14 - 2.3 22.4 ^ 
Bihar 0.20 : 24° -. 16:7 + 
Goa 0.19 .- 3.0, 227] — 
Gujarat 0.18 2.17 ` 20.9 
Haryana 0.36 28.4. 173- 
Himachal Pradesh F 0.17 3.1 213. 
Jammu & Kashmir 0090 ^. 18 16.3. 
Karnataka 023 - 39 © 197 
Kerala 0.13. 2.7 21.5 
Madhya Pradesh 0.20 3.0 25.2 
Maharashtra 0.20 33 183 
Manipur 008 . 1.4 2.9 
Meghalaya 0.11 2:9: ee E r 
Mizoram 0.00 +: 18 16.7 
Nagaland 0.03 0.5 14.3 - 
Orissa 0.16 2.8 25.9 
Punjab . 0.16 2.9 25.2 
Rajasthan 0.20 2.7 24.6 - 
Sikkim 0.28 4.8 . 8 
Tamil Nadu 0.19 2.6 18.9 
Tripura 0.13 3.0 22 
Uttar Pradesh 0.28 — 2.6 [4.8 
West Bengal 0.12 2.6 27.8 
Delhi 0.35 ULT . 472 
Pondicherry 0.18 3.7 “14.3 


Note: The figures stand for average of the relevant indicator for 


all the elections held in that state from iae to 1997. 
Source: CSDS Data Unit 
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Towards Equality: Report of "n 
Committee on the Status of Womeni in 
India * 


^ 
A 


The question of reservation of seats for v women, in 
: legislative bodies 


Before we take up our recommendation we have to 


record our views on a suggestion to which we have 
given considerable thought. In the course of our tours 
we received a demand from groups of women in some 


states fora system of reservation for women iri the leg- | 


islative bodies in the states and in Parliament. We 
summarise their arguments below: 

7 a) The difficulties being experienced by \ women 
in obtaining adequate representation and spokesmen 
of their cause in these bodies, and the declining trend 
in the number of women legislators is the result of the 
reluctance of political parties to sponsor women Can- 


didates. The parties reflect the established values of a. 


male dominated society, which would be difficult to 
alter without certain structural changes in the socio- 
political setup. The parties wouldéontinueto pay lip ser- 
vice to the cause of women's progress and the policy of 
‘tokenism’ by having afew women inthe legislative and 
executive wings of government whose minority and 
dependent status offer serious obstacles to theiracting as 
spokesmenfor women'srights and opportunities. 


b) Ifthis process continues over a period of time, ` 


more and more women, losing faith in the political pro- 
‘cess tochange their condition in life may opt out of the 
political system and become either passive partners 
or rebels. In the present context in India the greater 
majority would undoubtedly follow the first path 
because most of them have not shaken off the feelings 
of subjugation and Erne generated by cénturies 
of subordination. 

c) Asystem of reservation of a proportion of seats 
for women in these bodies would provide an impetus 
_to both the women as well as to the political parties to 
give a fairer deal to nearly half the population in the 
various units of government. If women enter these bod- 
ies in larger number the present inhibitions that result 
from their minority position in these institutions 
may disappear faster and give them greater freedom 
to articulate their views. 


* Extracted from the Chapter "Political Status’, (p. 302-305).. 


d) A system of reservation may also increase the 
women legislators’ sense of responsibility andconcern 
for the problems affecting women, thus ensuring the 
presence of a body of spokesmen of the women’s cause 


~ in the representative bodies of the states. Such a sys- 
. tem would also help to increase the degree of political 


mobilisation of women, both in the electorate and 
within the parties. 

Support for reservation alee came froma group 
of scholars who undertook an examination of women’s 
role in the political process at the Committee’ s request. 
Wesummarise their views below: 

a) The process of Indian women coming into their 
own ‘politically’ has been slow and halting because 
Indian political culture is apolitical and the force of tra- 


‘dition has been particularly against participation of 


women in politics. Improving the political status of 
women is an integral aspect of the over-all problem of 


‘socio-economic change and ‘broadening the political 
elite structure.’ At a later stage of development, 


changes in the socio-economic order may buttress 
changes in the political status of women but ‘it has to 
be the other way round in present day India.’ 

b) The failure of Indian society to ‘look upon 
women's participation with sympathy and understand- 
ing’ is an exceedingly retarding factor in political 
socialisation of both men and women. A 30% reser- 
vation of seats in the legislative bodies for women will 
alter the very character of our legislature and will com- 
pel the political parties to change their strategies 
and tactics and induce them to give women their due. 
Reservation of seats for women cannot lead to their 
becoming ‘isolated pockets in the nation,’ because 

‘women are not marginal to society as a minority grou p 
mightbe.’ Itcould, instead, lead to increase in women's 
participation and motivate them to shoulder their 
political responsibilities. 

If 'accessto policy making powers and facilities 
is a component of social status’ then the presence of 
more women in the legislatures will help to direct the 
rate and type of changes in the position of women. Only 
a system of reservations, increasing the number of 
women représentatives, will help to broaden the base 
of women's representation in the legislative bodies. 

Such a transitional measure to break through the 
existing structure of inequalities will not be retrogres- 
sion ‘from the-doctrine of equality of sexes and the 
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principle of democratic representation’ and may serve 
the long-term objectives of equality and democracy in 
a better manner than the present system where inequa- 
lities get intensified. As compared to the situation 
before independence when with a system of reserva- 
tion women constituted 3.3% of the membership of the 
central legislature, the average proportion of women 
in Parliament since 1952 without reservation has been 
roughly 4%. The existing limitations on the role being 
played by this minority of women legislators may 
increase if their number declines further with the 
continuation of the already recognised trend in this 
direction. 

We however received a strong opposition to the 
suggestion from representatives of political parties and 
most women legislators. They felt that any system of 
special representation would be aretrograde step from 
the equality conferred by the Constitution. There was 


‘also some resistance to women being equated with 


the socially backward communities, as all women do 
not suffer from the same disabilities as these under- 
privileged groups. The representatives of some parties 
however did not have any strong objection to reserva- 
tion of seats for women in local bodies for which cer- 
tain precedents were already existing. 

Though we have to record that the problem of 


. under-representation of women in the representative 


bodies of the state both quantitatively and qualitatively 
is areal one, after considering the matter very seriously 
we find ourselves unable to recommed a system of res- 
ervation to the state assemblies and Parliament. Our 
reasons for rejecting the suggestion are summarised 
below: 

a) The women’s cause in India has always been 
championed by all progressive elements, men as well 
as women. A climate favourable for the betterment of 
women’s status can best be created by their joint 
efforts. | 

b) So far women have served as representatives 
of the people. Separate constituencies Ter: women 
would narrow their outlook. 

c) There is a fallacy in the entire argument for 
separate representation for women. Women's interests 
as such cannot be isolated from economic, social and 
political interests of groups, strata and classes in the 
society. In point of fact the problems connected with 
status of women are linked with formulation, articula- 
tion and modalities of the realisation of other interests. 

d) Such a system of special representation may 
precipitate similar demands from various other inter- 
ests and communities and threaten national integration. 
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e) Experience has shown that the privilege of res- 
ervation once granted, is difficult to withdraw. This 
would amount to perpetuation of unequal status. 

f) Women have been competing as equals with 
men since 1952. They mustcontinue to do so and stand 
on their own merits and intensify their political and 
social life. A departure from this equality now will be 
aretrograde Step. 

g) The minority argument cannot be applied to 
women. Women are not a community, they areacat- . 
egory. Though they have some real problems of their 
own, they share with menthe problems of their groups, 
locality and community. Women are not concentrated 
in certain areas confined to particular fields of activ- 
ity. Under these circumstances, their can be no ratio- 
nal basis forreservation for women. 

We do not think it would be proper for us to sug- 
gest such a major change in our political structure on 
the basis of the rather insubstantial evidence that we 
have received. 

Even though we did not accept the suggestions 
for reservation for women in Parliament or the state 
legislatures, we find that in order to provide greater 
opportunities to women to actively participate in the 
decision-making process, it is imperative to recognise 
the true nature of the social inequalities and disabili- 
ties that hamper them. This can best be achieved by 
providing them with special opportunities for par- 
ticipation in the representative structures of local 
government. The necessity to associate women repre- 
sentatives in local self-governing bodies is already 
accepted in this country and provision for reservation 
of seats for women through either election, co-option 
or nomination in these bodies exist in most of the state 
legislations that govern the constitution of these 
bodies. 

l It has been our experience, however, that this 
association, with the exception of afew areas, is mostly 
regarded as a form of ‘tokenism’. We feel that the time 
has come now to move out of this token provision for 
women’s representation toa more meaningful associa- 
tion of women in the structure of local administration. 

A second reason for this is the general apathy and 
indifference of these local bodies of women’s deve- 
lopment and change of status which hasbeen reported 
to us by women’s organisations and welfare and 
extension workers, particularly in rural areas. It may 
be noted that a large number of mahila mandals have 
been organised in both rural and urban areas through 
the initiative of welfare organisations like the Central 
Social Welfare Board and its state agencies, Ministry 


of Agriculture and Community Development and vol- 
untary bodies like the Bharatya Grameen Mahila 
Sangh. The status of these bodies is purely voluntary. 

. Some of their members have acquired both experience 
and interest in developmental activities, but they are 


not representatives and their constitution does not _ 


result in associating or involving large majority of 
women in these activities: Nor do.these bodies receive 
complaints of neglect and lack of funds for women's 
programmes from women workers throughout the coun- 
try. This wasconfirmed by specialists working in the field. 
of community development and panchayati raj. 

We therefore recommend the establishment of 
Statutory women's panchayats at the village level to 
ensure greater participation by women in the politi- 
. cal process. These bodies are not meant to be parallel 
organisations to the gram panchyats but should form 
an integral part of the panchayati raj structure, with 
autonomy and resources of their own for the manage- 
ment and administration of welfare and development 
programmes for women and children. We recommend 
them as atransitional measure to break through the tra- 
ditional attitudes in rural society which inhibit most 
women from articulating their problems or participat- 
ing actively in the existing local bodies. 

An exclusively women’s body would eliminate 


this difficulty and provide opportunity to more women - 


to gain experience and confidence in managing their 
own affairs. Their enhanced legal status, we believe, 


will have adirect impacton the general status of women: 


in rural society and their increasing experience and 
responsibility may be expected to improve women’s 
- keenness and capacity for greater participation in the 
political process. Lastly, the existence of such statu- 
tory bodies would help to ensure better co-ordination 
-of various government service and programmes for 
women at the level of implementation. Like the 


panchayats, these bodies could be directly elected by 


the women of the village and should have the right to 
send their representatives to the panchayat-samities 
and/or zila parishads. To ensure a viable.relationship 
between the existing gram panchayats and the pro- 
posed women’s panchayats, the chairman and secre- 

tary ofboth these bodies should be ex-officio members 
of the other. 

Atthe level of municipalities, the principle ofres- 
ervation of seats for women is already prevalent in cer- 
tain states. We therefore recommend that this should 
be adopted by all states asatransitional measure. 

We also recommend the constitution of perma- 
nent committees in municipalities to initiate and 


t 


supervise programmes for women’s welfare and 
development. 

We recommend that political parties should 
adopt a definite policy regarding the percentage or 
women candidates to be sponsored by them for elec- 
tions to Parliament and state assemblies. While they 
may initially start with 15%, this should be gradually 
increased so that in time to come the representation of 
women in the legislative bodies has some relationship 
to their position in the total population of the country 
or the state. 

We further recommend the inclusion of women 
in all important committees, commissions or delega- 
tions that are appointed to examine socio-economic 
problems, 


National Perspective Plan For Women 
1988-2000AD  . 


The theme of political participation of women has 
raised a major dilemma. On the one liand, it is the fun- 
damental right of every citizen to contribute to the 
decision making process. It is, in fact, the citizen’s duty 
as well and is based on the presumption that each mem- 
ber has adequate means and conditions to achieve a full 
realization of his or her personality as an entity in 
society. On the other hand, from a feminist perspec- 
tive, an analysis of women’s participation in political 
processes has questioned the narrow definition of 
political participation as accepted by the mainstream 
of political scientists and policy-makers. 

| Itis necessary to attempt a definition of political 
participation which is broader than the one covering 


: Women's participation only in the electoral and admin- 


istrative processes. It includes the gamut of voluntary 
activities with a bearing on the political processes, 
including voting, support of political groups, commu- 
nication with legislators, dissemination of political 
views and opinions among the electorate, and other 


' related activities. 


Political participation, viewed from a broader 
perspective, includes participation in any organized 
and deliberate activity that seeks to influence or alter 
the character/function/ structure/ policies/ assu mption/ 
behavious of any institution or the power Structure in 
any of the above spheres. In order to assess women’s 
political participation, one has thus to look at their 
involvement in different types of mobilization suchas 
movements and struggles. The question that needs to 


* Extracted from Chapter VII: Political Participation and Decision 
Making (pp. 153-167) 
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beinvestigated indepth is the one to ascertain women's 
participation in mass struggles and protest movements 
and not necessarily in formal political bodies ranging 
from village-level to Parliament. 

The record of women’s participation in political 
processes other than the formal has been quite credit- 
able. Of course, while women have been visible 1n mass 
movements, group upsurges and protest struggles, their 
presence is not felt in structured decision making ins- 
titutional settings. Even in the structures where 
women's participation is substantial, they have not 
been given positions of power. However, it can be 
stated that protests made by women activists and schol- 
ars have resulted in their role in the grassroots level 
movements being recognized. 


In order that women are able to participate fully, | 


it is necessary to spread legal literacy not only among 
the general community, but also among elected repre- 
sentatives. Modules can be included in existing non- 
formaleducational programmes for this purpose. 
Government should effectively secure partici- 
pation of women in decision making processes at 
national, state and local levels. This would imply 
use of special measures for recruitment of women 
candidates: | l 


: ; A RITE > 
* More women need to be inducted in ministries at the 


centre and in state governments and they must be 
allowed to function in areas suitable to their capacities 
and not be restricted to ‘soft’ sectors. 

* The Planning Commission and all ministries and gov- 
ernment departments must have a women's cell. 

* All government delegations to international meetings 
must include at least one or more women members. 

* Wherever a committee or commission is set up by 
government for any purpose, 30 per cent of its repre- 
sentation mustbe of women. 

* 'The Union and all state level Public Service Com- 
missions must have women representatives. 

* The Planning Commission and State Planning 
Boards must have adequate representation of women. 
* 50 per cent of all grassroots functionaries must be 
women. To facilitate its implementation, relaxation of 
minimumeducational qualifications is needed, which can 
be supplemented by short training courses for women. 

* Reservation should be made of 30 per cent seats at 
panchayat to zila parishad level and local municipal 
bodies for women. Wherever possible, higher repre- 
sentation of dalits/tribals, women of weaker-sections 
should be ensured. 

* 30 per cent of executive heads of all bodies from vil- 
lage panchayat to district level and a certain percent- 
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age of chief executives of panchayati raj bodies at 


‘lower, middle and higher levels must be reserved for 


women. 
* A more effective step would be to declare a certain 
percentage of constituencies in the lower tier of 
panchayati raj as exclusively women’s constituencies 
and all executive positions in a certain number-of ter- 
ritorial jurisdictions reserved for women candidates. 
A major step needed to facilitate women's par- 
ticipation both in formal and informal political pro- 
cesses is provision of support services. In all kinds of 
public participation as well as in seeking opportuni- 
ties for self-development, the primary responsibilities 
of women for looking after home and children always 


. come in the way. Unless arrangements are made for 


child care and other domestic responsibilities, sus- 
tained participation of women in the public sphere is 
not possible without the integration of men in the pri- 
vate sphere. This not only means that men share the 


'familial responsibilities but a new value needs to be 


given to this joint sharing both in public and private 
spheres which would ultimately lead to a better qual- 
ity of life. 

In a democracy, political parties have a | Very 
significant role to play. The parties should take such 
measures which would facilitate participation of 
women. All political parties must be urged to ensure 
that at least 30 per cent of the candidates fielded for 
election are women till such time as women can stake 
their claim to nomination as equals. It should be 
examined if the Election Commission can beempow- 
ered toenforcethis. 


The Constitution (Eighty-First 
Amendment) Bill, 1996 


Be itenacted by Parliament in the Forty-seventh Year 
ofthe Republic of India as follows: 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Constitution eny 
first Amendment) Act, 1996. 

(i1) It shall come into force on such date as the 
Central Government may, by notification in the Offi- 
cial Gazette, appoint. 

2. After article 330 of the Constitution, the following 
article shall be inserted, namely: 

‘330A. (1) Seats shall be reserved for women in 
the House ofthe People. 

(11) Not less than one-third of the total number of 
seats reserved under clause (2) of article 330 shall be 
reserved for women belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
or, as the case may be, the Scheduled Tribes: 


Provided that nothing in this clause shall apply 
in relation to a State or Union territory so long as the 
number of seats reserved for Scheduled Castes or 
Scheduled Tribes, as the case may be, in that State or 
- Union territory, is less than three. 

(111) Not less than one-third (including the num- 


ber of seats reserved for women belonging to the 


Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes) of the 
total number of seats to be filled by direct election to 
the House of the People in a State or Union territory 
shall be reserved for women and such seats may be 
allotted by rotation to different constituencies in 
that State or Untonterritory: 

Provided that nothing in this clause shail apply 
in relation to a State or Union territory so long as the 
number of seats allotted to such State or Union terri- 
tory is less than three." 

3. After article 332 of the Constitution, the T 
articlè shall be inserted, namely: 

‘332A. (i) Seats shall be reserved for women in 
the Legislative Assembly of every State. _ 

(11) Notless than one-third of the total number of 
seats reserved under clause (iii) of article 332 shall be 
reserved for women belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
or, as the case may be, the Scheduled Tribes: 

Provided that nothing in this clause shall apply 
in relation to a State so long as the number of seats 


reserved for Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes,as ` 


the case may be, in that State, is less than three. 

(iit) Not less than one-third (including the num- 
ber of seats reserved for women belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes) of the 
total number of seats to be filled by direct election in 
the Legislative Assembly of every State shall be 
reserved for women and such seats may be allotted by 
rotation to different constituencies in that State: 

"Provided that nothing in this clause shall apply 

in relation to a State so long as the number of seats 
allotted to such State is less than three.’ — — 
4, The Amendments made to the Constitution, by this 
Act, shall not affect‘any representation in the House 
of the People or in the Legislative Assembly of a State 
until the dissolution of the House or the Assembly, as 
the case may be, in existence at the commencement 
ofthis Act. 


Ste tatemento f Obj jects and Reasons 
Articles 243D and 243T inserted by the Constitution 


(Seventy-third. Amendment) Act, 1992 and the Con- ` 


stitution-(Seventy-fourth Amendment) Act, 1992 
respectively provide that not less than one-third ofthe 


seats shall be reserved for women in every Panchayat 
and every Municipality. Further, the said articles pro- 
vide that, from amongst the seats reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, not less 


‘than one-third seats shall be reserved for women 


belonging to the Scheduled Castes or, as the case may 
be, theScheduled Tribes. The said articles also provide 
that such seats reserved for women may be allotted by 
rotation to different constituencies. 

2. Having provided reservation for women tn 
Panchayats and Municipalities, it is now proposed to 
provide reservation for women on the same lines in the 
House ofthe People and in the Legislative Assemblies 
oftheStates by amending the Constitution. The major 
politica! parties are in favour of making such reserva- 
tionfor women. 

3. The Bill seeksto achieveto aforesaid object. 


Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Constitution (Eighty-First Amendment) 
Bill, 1996 


12. The observations of the Committee with 
regard to the principal changes proposed in the Bill are 
detailed in the succeeding paragraphs. 

13. The Committee feel that the words 'not less 
than one-third’ occurring in the Bill are vague and 
liable to be interpreted differently and confer power 
to make reservations which may far exceed the limit 
of one-third. The Committee are, therefore, of the opi- 
nion that these words should be substituted by ‘As 
nearly as may be, one-third’ wherever they occur in the 
Bill soas to leave no scope for ambiguity. 

[4. The Bill provides that incase where there are 
less than three seats reserved for Scheduled Castes or 
Scheduled Tribes, as the case may be, under article 


330(2) in thecase of House of People and article 332(3) ` 


in the case of Legislative Assemblies ofthe States, no 
reservation in favour of women shall be made. In this 
connection, the Committee observe that the relevant 
provisos as they exist in the Bill would deny the ben- 
efit of reservation of seats for women belonging to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in a number 
of States and Union Territories. In order to have uni- 
formity in extending the beriefit of reservation of seats 
for women belonging to Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes in such States and Union Territories, the 
Committee feel that the existing provisos should be 


appropriately amended in a manner that inthe first term 


* Extracts pp. vi-vii. 
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first seat (Seat A for instance) shall be reserved for 
women, in the second term the other seat (Seat B for 
instance) shall be reserved for women and in the third 
term both the seats shall be treated as general, i.e. 
unreserved. Where there is only one seat in a State or 
Union Territory, the seat in the first term shall be 
reserved for women, in the second and third term it 
shall be general, that is unreserved. By rotation of 
seats inthis way, over a period of three terms, one-third 
seats for women can be ensured even ina State or Union 
Territory which has only one or two seats in the House 
ofthe People. . l " 2 
15. The Committee note that similar is the case 
with the próvisos to proposed articles 330A(3) and 


332A (3) which provide that where there are less than ~ 


three seats, no reservation in favour of women shall be 


made. The Committee observe that such provisos | 


would deny the benefit of seats for women inthe House 
of the People or the Legislative Assemblies of the 
States, inanumber of States and Union Territories. The 
Committee find the provisos unjustified on this ground. 
To overcome such lacuna, the Committee desire that 
appropriate amendments may be made in the Bill on 
the same lines as explained in the preceding para in con- 
nection with the reservation of seats for women belong- 
ing to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

16. The Committee note that sub-clauses (1) and 
(3) of proposed article 332A of the Bill provide that 
seats shall be reserved for women in the Legislative 
Assembly ofevery State. The Committee feel that these 
clauses do not cover the National Capital Territory of 
Delhi though it hasa Legislative Assembly. Similarly, 
the Union Territory of Pondicherry is also not covered 
although it has a Legislative Assembly. In this connec- 
tion, the Committee were informed by the Government 
that anamendmentto article 239AA is required for the 
purpose of extending provisions of reservation for 
women in relation with Legislative Assembly of the 
National Capital Territory of Delhi. However, no 
amendment to the Constitution is needed for the pur- 
pose in relation to Pondicherry. According to the 
existing provisions of article 239A, necessary provi- 
sions can be made in Act of Parliament. The Commi- 
ttee, therefore, recommend that the Bill may be 
amended soas to provide benefit of reservation of seats 
for women in the case of National Capital Territory of 
Delhi. 

17. The proviso to sub-clause (3) of Article 332A 
provides that no reservation of seats for women shall 
be made in the Legislative Assembly of a State so long 
as the number of seats allotted to such allotted to such 
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State is less than three. The Committee find the proviso 
extraneous and redundant as no such State exists with 
allotted numberof seats less than three. The Committee, 
therefore, recommend the omission of this proviso. 

18. The Committee feel that the Bil! should be 
amended so as to provide that one of the members 
nominated fromthe Anglo-Indian Community shall be 
a woman, by rotation, in the mannerexplained in para- 
graph 14 above. 

19. The Committee feel that the provisions gov- - 
erning the reservation of seats for women in the House 


_ of the People or the Legislative Assemblies of the 


States should be in the first instance for a period of 15 
years from the date of commencement of the Act and 
may be reviewed after a period of 15 years to decide. 
whether the reservation for women is to be continued. 
thereafter. The Committee, therefore, desire that the 
Bill should suitably be amended to this effect. , 
20. The Committee note that the proposed 
amendments in the Constitution provide reservation 
of seats for women belonging to Scheduled Castes or 
Scheduled Tribes, as the case may be, from out of the 
seats reserved under sub-clause (2) of Article 330 and 
sub-clause (3) of Article 332 of the Constitution, 
respectively in the House of the People and the Legis- 
lative Assemblies in the States. The Committee, how- 
ever, observe that such reservation of seats has not been 
provided for in the Bill for women belonging to Other 
Backward Classes because there is no reservation for 
Other Backward Classes at present under the Consti- 


tution as itexists for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


Tribes. The Committee, therefore, recommend thatthe 
Government may consider the 1ssue of extending the 
benefit of reservation to Other Backward Classes 
also at the appropriate time so that the women belong- 
ing to Other Backward Classes will also get the ben- 
efit of reservation. 

21. The Committee note that the Bill does not 
contain any provision for reservation of seats for 


women inthe Rajya Sabha or the Legislative Councils 


of the States. The Committee feel that there should also 
be reservation of seats for women in the Rajya Sabha 
and the Legislative Councils. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommend that the Government should work out 
the modalities for this purpose and bring out suitable 
legislation inthis regard at the appropriate time. - 

22. The Joint Committee recommend that the 
Bill, as amended, be passed without any delay. The 
Committee also recommend that the necessary legis- . 
lation to give effect to the provisions of the Bill may 
be brought before the Parliament at the earliest. 


Books 


THE POLITICS OF PRESENCE by Anne Phillips. . 


Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1995. 


‘MANY of the current arguments over democracy 
revolve around what we might call demands for politi- 
cal presence: demands fora more even-handed balance 
-between the different ethnic groups that make up a 
society; demands for the political inclusion of groups 
that have come to see themselves as. marginalized or 
silenced or excluded. In this major reframing of the 
problems of democratic equality, the. separation 
between ‘who’ and ‘what’ is to be represented, and the 
subordination of the first to the second, ts very much 


up for question. The politics of ideas is being chal- . 


lenged by analternative politics of presence’ (p. 5). 

By ‘a politics of ideas’ Phillips means a politics 
where the ideas someone stands for determine the loy- 
alties of electors and not the identities of candidates. 
From the point of view of such a politics, the main rea- 
son why we elect particular people torepresentus must 
be that we share ideas — political beliefs, goals, aspira- 
tions — with them and not on the basis that they are 
Hindu or Muslim, Brahmin or Dalit, man or woman, 
young or old, Bihari or Punjabi. This is a conception 
of a free market of ideas which works on the assump- 
tion that ideas are separable from presence. Who our 
representatives are, in this view, does not matter to 
whether they can effectively represent us in decision- 
making bodies such as the Parliament. 

Phillips' book is a challenge to this entrenched 
view oftherationale of representative democracies and 


deserves discussion atthis juncture when we are in the 
process of debating the proposed 81st amendment to 
the Indian Constitution on whether we should have a 
quota for women in Parliament. The book itself has a 
centrepiece on ‘Quotas for Women’. The theoretical 
arguments for a politics of presence proceed via a cri- 
tique of the politics of ideas in the first two chapters, 
and conclude in the last two chapters by a consideration 
of the wider goals of democracy. 

Phillips’ larger thesis is to establish the desirabi- 
lity of ‘deliberative democracy” over the competing 
claims of comparable ideas such as ‘associative demo- 
cracy’ . Political theorists, like Paul Hirst, take demands 
forinclusion of previously excluded groups as provid- 
ingabasisfora greaterplurality in self-governing vol- 
untary associations, whereas Phillips takes this ‘as 
requiring a greater plurality at the national level — a 
more heterogeneous bunch to represent us' (p. 179). 
Two further chapters dealing with substantive issues 
—‘*Race-conscious districting inthe USA’ and ‘Canada 
and the challenge of inclusion’ — complete the book. 
The bibliography is suitably limited to the subject 
under discussion and a helpful index is an added bonus. 

The politics of presence need to be contrasted on 
the one hand, with an uncomfortably familiar ‘politics 
of patronage’ and on the other, with an equally suspect 


radical democratic alternative of “mirror representa- 
‘tion’ where people are selected by a random lottery to 


constitute a statistically representative sample. 
In one sense of identity, ‘who’ one is, may be 
uncontroversially determined by whose son, daughter, 
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wife, husband, mother, father, uncle, aunt... one is. If 
the credibility of a representative hinges upon this as- 


pect of their identity, then what we have is evidently a. 


full-blown politics of patronage. But this is not what a 
politics of presence is about. The importance of pres- 
ence does not rest on where one comes from (whose 
womb?) but upon those characteristics of one's iden- 
tity that make one particularly suited to identify with 
the interests of those one represents. 

Women have distinctive interests from men 
though there may not be unified interests of all women. 
Some of the interests of men and women might over- 
lap, e.g., for better transport, but in conflictual inter- 
ests, (interestingly here Phillips takes the example of 
interest in equal pay) they cannot expect vigorous 
advocacy from men when policy decisions are at the 
point of finalising. Interests that are ‘objective’ may 
be, like beliefs, represented by anyone, butinterests that 
are notclearly delineated should only be articulated by 
those whose interests they are. Changing the compo- 
sition of decision-making assemblies thus provides the 
enabling condition for the possibility of change in the 
pohtical agenda. 

New alternatives cannot emerge, even be imag- 
ined, unless people are more consistently drawn into 


~ the process of decision-making. ‘Since all the options 


are not already in play, we need to ensure amore even- 
handed balance of society’s groups in the arena of pub- 
lic discussion.... If fair representation also implies fair 
representation of what would emerge under more 
favourable conditions, we have to address the compo- 


sition of the decision-making assemblies as wellasthe - 


equal right to vote’ (p. 45). The politics of presence 
ultimately rests on a politics of transformation. 
Groups such as women and dalits have been 
excluded from political decision-making bodies for so 
long that ‘what’ their interests are, from their own point 
of view, is not clearly articulated. A transformation of 
the political agenda to include their interests cannot 
be expected from male chauvinist or brahmin-vadi 
parliamentarians. The reason why we talk of ‘women’ 
or ‘dalits’ as a group is that there is a basis of shared 
experience — of vulnerability, threats to dignity, and 
much else. But there may be much less of a basis of 
shared ideas. For Phillips’ argument for guaranteed 
representation to succeed, she does not require the 


“premise of shared ideas. 


However, it would bea gross misunderstanding 
of her view to-go to the other extreme and assert that 
all we need for adequate representation ts that repre- 


_ sentatives come from the groups they represent. She 
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clearly states that ‘the notion that shared experience 

guarantees shared beliefs or goals has neither theoreti- 

cal nor empirical plausibility. It does scant justice to 

what isa multiplicity of identities and experiences, and 

it seriously underplays the capacity for reflection and 
transformation’ (p. 53). Representation cannot be a 
guaranteed representation of the interests of the rep- 

resented unless there is acontinuous process of engage- 

ment informed by the responsiveness of the elected 

to their constituents. Phillips discusses the tension: 
between a high level of accountability and the impor- 

tance of ‘who’ represents. Accountability requires ‘both 

ideas and presence’ (p. 56); thus she seeks to accommo- 

date the politics of presence to a politicsof ideas. _ 

Specific arguments for gender quotas discussed in 
the book are: (7) that successful women politicians pro- 
vide role models; (ii) that the principle of justice between 
sexes enjoins undoing pastexclusions; (iii) that women's 
particular interests would otherwise be neglected; and 
(iv) that women’s distinctive relation to politics — their 
presence — will enhance the quality of political life. 

Of these four arguments Phillips is sympathetic 
to the second and third, and sceptical about the other 
two. Against ‘maternal thinking’ as the alternative 
model for politics, Phillips says, 'Tincline to the view - 
that politics is more formative than sex, and the con- 
trast between those who get involved in politics and 
those who do notis deeper than any gender difference 
between those who areelected' (p. 75). Itis not the style 
of politics that gender quotas are designed to change 
butthe contentofthe political agenda. 

Following Will Kymlicka (Multicultural Citi- 
zenship: A Liberal Theory of Minority Rights, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford, 1995), Phillips makes ause- 
ful distinction between the case for proportionate and 
the case for a threshold presence. Given that women 
formalmosthalfthe population, they might not require 
any more than 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the seats in 
orderto change the political agenda. Thus a politics of 
presence in not seeking ‘mirror representation’ but 
effective power. | " DIE 

Supporters of deliberate interventions for ensur- 
ing presence assume that political mechanisms are a 
precondition of social transformation. They aim for 
more immediate change. Supporters of more gradual 
changes, boosted perhaps by efforts to democratise the 
polity through education, electoral reforms, even eco- 
nomic-advancement, might find the use of quotas 
objectionable, mainly on consequentialist grounds. But 
if there is no essential conflict of principle between the 
path of democratisation that the gradualists favour and 


the one envisaged by an interventionist policy, 
shouldn’t one go for speedier transformation? I expect 
that if those who stand to gain from the transformation 
(women in the case of gender quotas) were asked to 
choose the path, the choice would be forthe faster route. 
One must, however, be cautious about what the insti- 
tuting of gender quotas might deliver on its own. As 
Phillips rightly warns, ‘Changing the gender compo- 
sition of elected assemblies is largely an enabling con- 
dition... but it cannot present itself as a guarantee. It is, 
insomesense, a shot in the dark: far more likely toreach 
its target than when those shooting are predominantly 
male, but still open to all kinds of accident’ (p. 83). 

That the gender composition of elected assem- 
blies must change is well argued by Phillips, but what 
Is not clear is how this change must be brought about. 
Gender quotas can operate atthe party level, where par- 
ties target to field at least 30% (up to 50%) women as 
candidates, but then this is something that a political 
party may or may not wantto institute. À more radical 
alternative is the one the proposed 81st amendment to 
the Indian Constitution puts forward — of reserving 
seats in the elected assemblies. Should the Constitu- 
tion be changed to make elected assemblies more 
representative? 

There is no set path that Phillips" book will help 
us to identify. An argument that runs throughout the 
book is that recommendations on institutional design 
have to be tailored to local conditions, with a keen eye 
to the historical background and the likely conse- 
quences of future change' (p. 170). In the case of 
India, it is difficult to imagine the major political par- 
ties self-imposing gender quotas. So if we are con- 
vinced that elected assemblies need to be deliberately 
changed, we have to seriously consider the option ofa 
constitutional amendment. We are in the happy posi- 
tion of already having a largely accepted culture of quo- 
tas, so why not seek a more creative extension of it! 


Meena Dhanda 


THE POLITICS OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION: 
‘Women’, Equality and Category Politics by 

` Carol Lee Bacchi. Sage Publications, London, 1996. 
Uem E Pais, SURO L7. 


THIS book contributes substantially to ourunderstand- 
ing of policies regarding ‘equal opportunity’, ‘sexual 
equality’, ‘positive discrimination’ and ‘affirmative 
action’. 

It argues that the category of ‘women’ itself is a 
social construct leading to different interpretations of 


— 


‘role and identity depending upon the contexts in which 


women find themselves. It argues very substantially 
that there is no clarity about the term ‘women’ when 
identities are constantly being cross-cut by class, gen- 
der, religion, national and ethnic, as well as minority 
and majority politics. Clearly then this book is about 
stratification theories as they are socially manifested 
through policy-makers’ reports. 

Bacchi focuses on the political use of categories 
and its dangers. She analyses affirmative action 
programmes for women in the U.S.A., Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Norway Sweden and the Netherlands. Political 
theory and policy formulation are clearly related, and 
the author locates the different cultural frames within 
which the two operate. In America, the discourse on 
slavery becomes the basis for the rhetoric for under- 
standing the women’s question. Bacchi argues that the 


‘most disprivileged are those who have several tags to 


their identity and the broad categorisation of ‘women’ 
may actually veil the problems of hierarchy within a 
subgroup defined in general terms merely by biologi- 
calidentification. - 

Further, following the suggestion made by Nitya 
Iyer, Bacchi asks: who does the categorisation? 
Unless we understand the social background of the 
policy- makers, their place in the dominant groups of 
any given society, we cannot really understand the lim- 
its or the problems that these categories create for the 
life of real people. One of the crucial suggestions fol- 
lowing from this premise is that we look for the invis- 
ible groups within target communities. The problem 
clearly is that freedom or equal opportunity can be 
played upon in so many different ways, that sometimes 
one wonders if there is a solution to the ‘women’s’ 
question. Surely to be targeted and tolerated is not what 
human beings want. 

Iremember being in the USIS Library when I was 
seventeen looking for sociology books on what was 
then called ‘women’s liberation’, becauseevery essays 
competition J went to on behalf of Miranda House had 


. this repetitive ‘topic’. Experientially and intellectually, 


[had never felt fettered. As achild I had been taught to 
fix fuses as well as cook. So it was basically an aca- 
demic exercise. A distinguished looking middle-aged 
man came to the stacks J was browsing in and said, 
‘Whatare you looking for? ‘ When I told him, he smiled 


and said, ‘So long as women fear the possibility of 


assault they will never be free.’ Having collected his 
books he walked away. I feltdepresed. There was noth- 
ing intentionally unpleasant about that comment, what 
he had said was true. 
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Bacchi’s book is full of the same sort of negotia- 


tions with policy which offers one set of things but 
always conditionally. Sometimes it makes the book 
very pessimistic and monotonous since there are 


danger signs at every turn. The case of Sweden Is par- . 


ticularly fascinating. Gender equality and gender neu- 
trality worked together as a package to offer what 
looked like individual freedom and individual rights 
inthe workplace butactually created further handicaps 
for women. Itis as problematic as reserving seats at the 
top for the disprivileged without providing democratic 
access to education at the elementary levels. Further, 
women’s nurturing capacities are celebrated so that the 
responsibilities of home care devolve upon them more 


singularly and substantially. Reserving three rows of - 


seats for women and leaving the rest of the bus ‘open’ 
for the strong and the fit (read men) might look like 
‘positive discrimination’, but it is certainly not equal- 
ity. Butin a society where the men don’t see women as 
fellow travellers and want all the seats, 33% is a great 
start. ` 


Susan Visvanathan 


POPULATION, GENDER AND POLITICS: 
Demographic Change in Rural North India 
by Roger Jeffery and Patricia Jeffery. Cambridge 

: University Press, Cambridge, 1997. 


IN the opening pages of their book, the Jefferys state 


that any research or writing touching on population , 


issues in India is liable to be misinterpreted. It is wise 
of them to expect criticism. This book, as several of 
their previous writings, i$ based on research in Bijnor 
district of U.P. They study two caste groups in two 
villages and report their findings in terms of acompari- 
son of the demographic regimes of Hindu Jats and 
Muslim Sheikhs in two villages in Bijnor. Their 
research was coincidentally carried out ata time deeply 
affected by the Mandal agitations, the Ayodhya imbro- 
glio, and the Gulf War. The social and political 
upheaveal being experienced at the time of their 
research had amuch more profound effect on theircon- 
clusions than their original research agenda, which was 
to study how gender relationships impact fertility. 
The authors do indeed find demographic differ- 
ences between the two groups that they study. How- 
ever, their search for explanations is an excruciating 
process, with almostevery lead ending in a cul-de-sac. 
Their data systematically demolishes the argument that 
economic factors predict fertility, finding no evidence 
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that having many children is regarded as economically 
rational by any class in either of the two groups. Nor 
do they find any patterns illustrating how differences 
in the degree of freedom of action of women (as illus- 


- trated by women’s ability to influence choice of spouse 


or post-marital residential arrangement, or her ability 
to find support from her natal family) help or hinder 
women in acting upon their fertility preferences. Nor 
does their data show relationships between women's 
education and women's autonomy in either caste. 

Just as one begins to fear that nothing at all will 
explain variations in fertility, the authors suggestthat . 
religion and caste, being 'social markers which locate 
groups in positions of social and political dominance 
or subordination,' significantly influence decisions 


: regarding fertility. Not because there is something per 


se within the system of beliefs that advocates smaller 
or larger families, but rather that these are the unin- 
tended effects of the different milieu within which dif- 
ferent caste groups operate. Decisions are influenced 
by the relative uncertainty or security thata caste group 
perceives as its environment. Security, and more 
importantly perception of security, is caste specific. 

Those communities with some control on posi- 
tions of power can rely on their ability to manipulate 
kinship and caste relationships and do not need to find 
security in large numbers of children. By way of illus- 
tration the authors suggest that Jats, by virtue of their 
political skills, have more successfully created a situ- 
ation of relative security by cornering benefits such 
as state tubewells, access to bank credit, location of 
schools and health centres, and so on. Sheikhs, on the 
other hand, occupy a declining position, exacerbated 
by the fact that they cannot even hope to benefit from 
job and other reservations which are shifting the bal- 
ance between upper castes and SC/STs. As the sense of 
alienation grows, the relative drop in fertility slows 
down. 

This argument is certainly plausible and adds an 
importantdimensionto the population debate in India. 
While there is no dearth of research and writing on how 


. different aspects of development influence fertility 


decisions, relative power vis-a-vis other sections of 
society has received little attention. However, it is dis- 
appointing that the authors do not dwell on the how and 
how much of this variable as a contributing factor in 
fertility decisions. Ifas much effort had been expended 
in developing this argument as in demolishing others, 
the book would have made a welcome contribution. 
As it is, the reader is left wondering how exactly 
relative power manifests itself in individual decision- 


making processes within a caste group. It has already 
been argued that there are no patterns of influence, 
_ either throu gh economic factors, women's education, 


or aspects of women’s autonomy. Through what, then, - 


does this relative insecurity play itself out? What rea- 
son do we have to believe that it is a primary factor and, 
even if it were, why should one expect it to act not at 
all through other factors? Nor are we enlightened about 
the degree of influence relative power might have vis- 
a-vis other determinants of fertility. 


The Jefferys moreover assume that the state is ` 


the only source of opportunity or wealth, and that its 


decisions, whether they relate to job reservations or 


subsidies, are the prime determining factor in a 
community’s perception about its security. The mar- 
ket seems to simply not exist. What, then, should one 
expect in a situation where the political system only 
marginally, or ineffecti vely, controls the opportunities 
or benefits of development? 

One would have welcomed the authors offering 
some insights into how changes in the power balance 
between various-castes in the last century have 
impacted ori relative fertility. Or how the hypothesis 
applies to areas where livelihood does not come pri- 
marily from limited assets like land — this remains an 
issue since the relatively rapid decline in Jat fertility 
seems to be influenced, in a large measure, by the need 
to prevent land fragmentation. How would urban 
areas differ, and how would the situation vary if 
employment was in the service sector? Does the avail- 
ability of family planning services have no influence 


at all on fertility decisions? And of course, there is the 


_ basic question of how far one may generalise from this 
. Study of a handful of couples in two villages of India. 
While the authors are cautious about extrapolating their 


research, and use the Bijnor data primarily as an illus- 


tration, they provide no counterweight of significance. 
" Apart from flagging politics and relative power 
 asissues of concern in the population debate, the book 
offers another practical suggestion: don’t assume that 
girls’ schooling leads to theirempowerment. The con- 
tent and meaning of schooling can be dramatically dif- 
ferent for different students and one needs to strive for 
schooling that opens minds rather than closes them. 
That's good advise for today’s India, where education 
and bigotry are easy bedfellows. But it is general 
advise and, for good measure, the authors apply it to 
the UK,too. 
TheJefferys haveaneasy writin gstylethatkeeps 
the pagesturning. The personal accounts of women and 
men, explaining in their own words their worldview 


1 


and their logic, are gripping. While it is disconcerting 


_ to find no serious attempt at explaining why no rela- 


tionships exist between fertility and education in their 
data, there are some very powerful passages illustrat- 
ing the intrinsic value of education, specially in the way 
women talk about their own education or lack of it. 
Regretably, the book concludes with rhetoric about the 


empty adoption of feminist vocabulary at Cairo. They. 


make short shrift of the Cairo consensus and promptly 
go on to make recommendations equally, if not more, 
difficult to implement. They mention in passing that 
they do not see rising population as cause for concern 
in India. 

It seems to be becoming unfashionable to 
recognise population as a problem. While such state- 
ments are understandable in fora where they are used 
as shorthand to emphasise arejection of coercive fam- 
ily planning or insensitivity in development planning, 
itis surprising to find them in texts where serious scho- 
lars have all the time and space to explain nuances. 
Are we to take them seriously, and by implication, not 
bestir ourselves to make plans to accommodate our 
growing numbers with efficiency orconcern for those 


who willbe atadisadvantage? 


. But forget demography and population growth. 
Fertility and contraception are issues of central con- 


cern for women. One had hoped for some pointers to ` 


add value in designing interventions. We are told that 
women's schooling or women's autonomy do not 


. influence choices, that politics does. And are left stand- 


ing on the edge of that abyss. 


Ena Singh 


HER GOLD AND HER BODY by Jamila Verghese. 
: Vikas Publishing House, Delhi, 1997 (revised sec- 


ond edition). 


THE real home of the sécond edition of Jamila 


l Verghese’ s book Her Gold and Her Body seems to be 


located in the time when it was first published in 1980. 
This was a-time when, as she herself observes, the 


. women’s movement in India was gaining momentum, 


the atmosphere was significantly charged due to the 
anger generated by cases suchas those of Mathura dur- 
ing the 1970s and Maya Tyagi in 1980. The same 


‘vocabulary of anger and indignation pervades 


Verghese's book which seeks to take its readers into a 
milieu where dowry deaths are commonplace. Her 
expressed purpose in trying to do so is, as she-says, to 
‘save’ at least one tormented woman, to ‘jolt’ her 
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‘tormentors’, ‘shock’ (1997, xxiii) her out of her 
passivity. 

[have no argument with her anger or her purpose. 
To achieve this purpose, Verghese dramatises news- 
paper reports and real life situations encountered 
among some middle and lower middle class families 
beset by the pronouncements on forms of marriage, a 
woman’ s share in property and so on, made by the mod- 
ern legal system, as well as those found in ancient texts 
suchas the Manusmriti. In herconception, perhaps, this 
exercise serves to provide insight into the context that 
underlies acts of violence committed against women 
to obtain more dowry. 

However, the exercise seems to have been under- 
taken without meaningfully relating the different 
variables that make up this context with each other. For 
instance, even while talking of legal stipulations, 
Verghese leaves unexamined the question of how law 
transposes itself on everyday practice. The last section 
of her book contains asumimary of laws passed between 


1980 and 1995 which directly affect the interests of. 


women. She notes that law and social change can be 
allies but does not ask herself whether legislation is an 
effect, orcause, neither or both of social change. I sus- 
pect Verghese’s reply to this criticism would be that 
she did not intend this book to be a'scholastic one, that 


. she has written a ‘...simple book in everyday lan- 


guage...’ (xxiii). 

While this might be so, a simple book neverthe- 
less has to guard against becoming simplistic as much 
as it has to guard against becoming unnecessarily con- 
voluted. Unfortunately, a certain shying away from 
complexities has led Verghese to evoke notions such 


as those of women’s ‘masochistic’ (p. 26) or ‘feminine. 


nature’ (p. 75) to.explain why some women come to 
view themselves through the lenses of a patriarchal 
ideology. 

Hence, if a reader seeks to be 'saved' by 
Verghese’s book, if she tries to locate herself, her own 
experience within this text, she mightend up reducing 
her reality to her ‘masochistic’ and ‘feminine nature’. 
For, Verghese's methodology seems to have little room 
forthe intricacies and pluralities that underlie and mark 
people's perception and relation to the world, others 
and themselves. Consequently, we find that in mak- 
ing the pain and suffering of her subjects vivid, herown 
language becomes somewhat violative and tends to 
reduce people’s experiences and lives to a few given 
variables. It seems to be deciding what the reality of 
it’s subjects consists of, and in doing so is able to 
behold that reality from afar, reduce it to a spectacle 
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painted in more and more stark colours so that we might 
know what that reality is about. This is the road which 
Verghese’s writing appears to have taken — particularly 
in its representations of violence against women. 

The very first chapter of her book has a man call- 
ing out— 'T'llgethereven if [have to twist her neck for 
it....' Later she writes: ‘He had to get rid of this terror 
fast, this cackling flaming bride of hell... he took the 
rolling pin from the shelf and hit those clawing, siz- 
zling bones again and again...’ (pp. 5-6). These lines - 
unsettled me in the same way as a picture on page 61- 
of the ‘cave man’ dragging a ‘damsel’ dressed in leaves 


. byherhair. Such representations do fill us with disgust, 


but the manner in which words are employed to evoke 
this reaction seems to be akin to the way a dog’s pain 
is sought to be made known by kicking him, making it 
wail so that its wail can be heard. Maybe such an 
approach is necessary for Verghese’s purpose to 
‘shock’ and to ‘jolt’, maybe one should argue with this 
purpose. . au 
For now, all I can say is that just as the women's ` 
movement has in the last two decades soughtto reflect 
upon itself, so also writings suchas those by Verghese, 
which probably identify themselves with the move- 
ment, should be somewhat more self-reflexive before 
going infor reprint. 


~ 


Ruchi Chaturvedi 


IN THE NAME OF JUSTICE: Women and Law 
in Society edited by Swapna Mukhopadhyay. 
Manohar Publications, Delhi, 1997. 


A NATIONAL seminar on Women and Law was held 
at Delhi in December 1994. The seminar, organised 
under the auspices of the Institute of Social Studies 
Trust (ISST) and UN ESCAP, basically deliberated on four 
specific issues: (i) Rights and laws from a feminist 
perspective, (ii) Women’s health as a legal right, 


| (uii) Institutionalization of women and law, and 


(iv) Violence against women. 

The volume has been edited by Swapna 
Mukhopadhyay. She states that while the movement 
for gender justice inevitably gravitates towards legal 
reforms, the experience with law and legal institutions . 
has led to disenchantment with the potential of law as 
an instrument of social transformation. This has - 
resulted from two simultaneous developments: one is 
the negative effect of legal reforms and the other, a 
growing engagement of feminist research with the 
post-modernist wave in western academic thinking and 


its deconstructionist implications fora monolithic, lin- 
ear strategy for women’s empowerment. 
Nivedita Menon’s paper, ‘Rights, Laws and 


Feminist Politics: rethinking our practice’ reflects . 


some of the analytical complexities that arise in the con- 
text of cross-cutting discourses in the field of Jaw for 
gender justice. She opines that law does not have the 
capacity to act as an instrument of change. She also 
questions the neutrality of law and the efficacy of the 
state as an agent of change and the executor of laws in 
a society which 1s preoccupied with poverty and 
underdevelopment. 

Menon comments that Indian society and its 
institutions are less likely to intervene in the domestic 
relationship between husband and wife which she 
believes is tnegalitarian in character. This belief is fur- 
ther strengthened by a Delhi High Court decision (later 


"upheld by Supreme Court) that the introduction of con- ` 


stitutional law into the ordinary domestic relationship 
of husband and wife will strike at tlie very root of that 
relationship and in the privacy of home and married 
life neither Article21 (rightto life) nor Article 14 (right 
to equality) have any place. This judgement illustrates 
the state's abdication of regulation inthis regard which 
acts as aconstrainton women’s development. 

This paper traces the evolution of an understand- 
ing of rights from their first systematic development 
in ancient Rome to Sastric and Islamic laws. Sastric 
law was likely to modify its principles to match local 
custom as custom was in deference to Sastric law. 
Islamic law was based on revealation as Dharma was. 
In both, interpretation and custom enjoy importance. 
The writer points out the stark differetice between the 
‘dynamism’ of ancient laws and the ‘rigidity’ of the 
modern legal system; the latter tends to be certain and 
uniform, flexible only to the extent that it permits 
change through judicial decisions. 

The second paper titled ‘Some Reflections on 
Women and Health Under the Law’ by Geeta 
Ramaseshan brings out the reality of poor health stan- 
dards and a lack of awareness of basic ameneties. The 
focus is on labour, family planning and family law. She 
points out that right to basic health does not figure in 

the Article 42 of Directive Principles of State Policy. 
| The author makes acase that very few gender spe- 
cific legislations exist in the area of health and even 
these have become detrimental to the interests of 
women operating within the parameters of societal 
inequalities and unequal situations. The Immoral Traf- 
fic (Prevention) Act merely seeks to prevent commer- 
cialized prostitution or punish the exploiting of women. 


But because of its limited scope the Act does not con- 
sider health aspects relating to prostitution. The bar- 
ring of employment of women between 10 pm and 
5 am may bring economic disadvantages to them. In 
this case the role of the state as the protector becomes 
irrelévant and even undesirable. She argues that gov- 
ernment policies on family planning have also refracted 
from enforcement of beneficiary legislation expressly 
enacted for women. The judicial decisions under the 
mtpa and lack of separate legislation for mentally dis- 
abled often reflect social and traditional prejudices, 
extent of misuse and misrepresentation of law by 
administrators. Piecemeal legislations are inadequate 
in these fields. 

Usha Ramanathan, in her paper, ‘Women, Insti- 
tutronalization and Law’ deals with the issue of con- 
finement of women in prisons, protection homes, 


corrective institutions, children’s homes, or hospitals 


for mentally/physically ill or incapitated, for penal or 
protective reasons. 

She questions the propriety of institutionalization 
as a means of corrective justice. The author points to 


_ numerous instances where respectable and innocent 


women wanderers have been picked up and sent to 
mental institutions. Arbitrary powers are given to the 
police under the Lunacy Act and Prevention of 
immoral Traffic Act. There is no scheme for rehabili- 
tation or after-care built into the system and this 
exposes the victims to further rejections. Judicial 
activism has tried to restore constitutional rights of 
these persons to enable them to live with dignity but 
the closed nature of our institutions defies change and 
conditions remain deplorable as ever. 

The paper on “Violence against Women: review 
of recent enactments’ by Flavia Agnes examines laws 
relating to rape, dowry and domestic violence in the 
backdrop of changing perceptions towards penal 


_ enactments, Ironically, these laws, supposedly for 


protecing women from violence, actually penalize 
them. The main thrust of this paper is that (a) changes 
in substantive law pay only lip service to women's 
cause; (b) at procedural level, the executive and judi- 
ciary fail torise to the occasion; (c) the basic question 
of ‘power’ between men and women is not addressed; 
and (d) a false sense of complacency of achieving 
desired change has led to a lull in the women’s move- 
ment. For instance, the Indian Penal Code does not 
admit the notion of marital rape thereby signifying a 
negation of such rights to women. 

Collectively, the papers make acase that: (7) most 
legislations are not gender specific; (ii) lack of soci- 
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etal awareness in respect of the need for legal reforms 
beneficial to women; (ii) limited vision in these mat- 
ters which affects the law and its interpretation; (iv) the 


contradiction where modern legal and judicial sys- . 


tems are prone to be less flexiblethan the ancient ones; 
(v) low levels of judicial activism; and (vi) need for the 
mechanism to infuse responsiveness and accountabi- 
lity in the state/non-state institutions. 

Surprisingly, the role of education in the empow- 
erment of women has not been adequately discussed 
in these papers. 


Shubhada S. Bhave 


LAW OF MAINTENANCE: An Empirical Study 
by Jaya Sagade. ILS Law College, Pune, 1996. 


A WOMAN’S right to property and economic self- 
reliance is dictated to a significant extent by the law of 
marriage and divorce. While physical and social dis- 
tancing between the woman and her natal home is 
often the consequence of marriage, the language and 
content of the laws reinforce the image of the married 
woman as an outsider to the natal home. Yet, her posi- 
tion in the matrimonial home is precarious and the 
incidence of dowry deaths, cruelty, separation and 
divorce are testimony to the uncertain promises of 
married life. E | 
When allis well, the inequity that is inherent in 


thelegal regime governing marriage lies hidden. When . 


conflict surfaces, however, the barrenness of support 


that the law offers to the woman is striking. There is - 


no right to stay in the matrimonial home; there is no 
alternative right to sheltereither. There is no recognised 
conceptof matrimonial property. There is no assurance 
ofinheritance, and, upon divorce, succession rights are 
denied. There is no right to custody of children and, 
where granted, there is no guarantee of any mean- 
ingful economic assistance. In this nests the law of 
maintenance. | 

Sagade's book could be conveniently divided 
into three parts. In the opening section, Sagade portrays 
the degeneration of the status of women through the 
centuries, and here one encounters an oft-iterated 
idealisation of the position of women in the Vedic 
period. A simple, sometimes simplistic, statement of 


the development of family law in India, and the: 
position of women in the laws of Hindu, Mustim, Chris- - 


tian and Parsi marriage and divorce, precedes the gen- 
eral introduction to the law of maintenance. Given the 


— 
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subordinate status of women in the family, which 1s 
aggravated by devaluing the contribution of the woman 
to the economy of the household, Sagade asserts that 


it‘. ..isabsolutely essential... to continue with the pre- 


sumption of matrimonial jurisprudence that women are 
dependent on men and hence husbands are bound to 


. provide maintenance to their wives’ (p. 28). 


A substantial segment of writing in law adopts 


 whatiscalledthe ‘commentary’ style. In this, the writer 


sets out the legislative provisions and places the text 
of the statute in the context of the case law that has 
developed around it. The writer may pepper the com- 
mentary with interstitial comments. Sagade has, in the 


second part of the book, adopted this technique to set 


out the extant law on maintenance: Maintenance as an 
ancillary remedy in matrimonial law, and as an inde- 
pendent remedy in civil law as well as in criminal law 
(sections 125-128 ofthe Criminal Procédure Code) are 
explained. E n ) 

The empirical analysis constitutes the third part. 
The study is confined to the records of trial courts in 
Pune in 1986 and 1987; there is no reference to inter- 
views with litigants, lawyers or judges (except for a 
stray remark on p. 199). While, therefore, the genera- 
lisations and assumptions — viz. ‘In our society, women 
are seldom aware of their husbands' income' (p. 141) 
or ‘As a petitioner her greater interest could have been 
in getting the relief of divorce ratherthan interim main- 
tenance’ (p. 153) — do not carry empirical weight, the 
tabulated data, representing the information gathered 
from the records, is occasionally revealing and often 
helps reinforce commonly held perceptions. The piti- 
fully low amounts awarded by courts, which have little 
relevance to either the husband's income orthe.wife's 
need is an instance: the figures shock, and mock at 
maintenance, with the amounts awarded by the courts 
ranging from Rs 75 a month, and generally hovering 
in the vicinity of Rs 100-200. A stray excursion to 
Rs 750 seems an extravagance! One wonders what 
these monies are expected to help maintain. | 

The work leaves the central concept of mainte- 


nance virtually unchallenged. Variously referring to 


maintenance as ‘a protection against destitution’ (p. 28, 
45), as ‘starvation allowance’ (p. 95) and as a ‘right’ 
(p. 205), the treatment of the subject favours the desti- 
tution argument. It is in a concluding remark (p. 202) 
that Sagade protests that ‘the maintenance provision 
in law is,.. not recognised as compensation for the 
contribution that the wife has made to matrimony’ and 
that ‘it remains a charity.’ Thi$ statement, however, 
remains undeveloped. Engaging with changing per- 


ceptions of autonomy, guardianship and control over 
wives, marriage and divorce, and the family would 
have been useful in re-defining the purpose and mean- 
ing of maintenance; this unfortunately has r not even 
been attempted. 


Sagade advocates the extension of the equality . 


principle to permit husbands to claim maintenance 
from the wife in cases under the Special Marriage Act 
1954, ‘particularly... when this civil law is otherwise 
based on the principle of equality between the husband 
: andthe wife’ (p. 45). Perhaps if maintenance had been 
conceptualised and accorded a meaning which reck- 
ons with the particular disadvantages of a woman when 
amarriage breaks up, the equality argument may have 
been found deserving of adifferent treatment. 

It may also have discouraged this statement while 
dealing with adultery asa disqualifying factor: ‘Con- 


jugal fidelity must be the minimum price for such main-. 


tenance’ (p. 95). This approach appears to recognise 
maintenance as reward for chaste behaviour. This, 
against the background that the claiming wife may have 
been deserted, or treated with cruelty, ôr that the hus- 
band may be bigamous or himself living in adultery ! 
Sagade's recommendations are limited to proce- 
dural negotiations in the law of maintenance. To that 
effect, she suggests that the term ‘maintenance’ be 
replaced by ‘compensation’ (p. 209); that the burden 
| of proving his income should be on the husband 
(p. 181); and that; considering the large proportion of 
litigant-husbands in ‘service’, a procedure for the 
attachment of his salary to recover the maintenance 
awarded should be incorporated in the law (p. 173). 
Pinning her faith on family courts, the author suggests 
that the proceedings be non-adversarial (pp. 202-203). 
Echoing an oft-heard demand, she would have the ceil- 
ing of Rs 500 in Section 125 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code removed. It is, however, interesting that Sagade 


requires ‘innovative’ (p. 85) and ‘sympathetic’ (p. 204) 


application of the law by the courts while asking rela- 
tively little of the legislature. This has, for instance, 


been the author’s reaction to the law’s treatment of the 


second wife (pp. 84-85). 

Perhaps printing errors ought not to distract the 
attention of the reviewer, and one may even generate 
a half-smile for ‘thump impressions’ (p. 119). But the 
misprinting of the maximum amount that may be 
awarded under Section 125 as Rs 5000 instead of 
Rs 5001s notquite excusable. 

Pleadings in court proceedings tend to get 
standardised over a period of time. While it is repre- 
sentative of the experience with courts, and the cred- 


T 


- ibility and sympathy i itisexpected toexcite, it is equally 


an assertion of the role expectations that clamour for 
legal recognition. It is therefore interesting to note 
Sagade’s findings (p. 177): 

‘In majority of the cases, the wives pleaded physi- 
cal beating, ill-treatment, providing no food, second 
marriage of the husband, his drinking habits, demand 
for dowry, no permission to visit parents, etc. In reply 
the husbands usually pleaded insult of the husbandand 
his relatives, her short temper, refusal to do household 
work, demand for separate stay, habit of leaving home, 
constant visits to parents bad character, failuret to have 
sexual relation, etc.’ 

Soare stereotypes engendered and fortified! 


Usha Ramanathan 


SPEAKING OUT: Women's Economic Empower- 
mentin South Asia edited by Marilyn Carr, Martha 
Chen and Renana Jhabwala. Vistaar Publications, 
New Delhi, 1996. 


FOR several years voluntary groups and governments 
have been working towards women's empowerment. 
Variousstrategies forintervention have been attempted 
and several “entry points’ have been experimented 
with. Learning from these micro experiments is 
extremely important for replicability and sustainability 
of similar programmes. 

S peaking Out documents the approach based on 
an understanding that promoting women’s empower- 
ment in theireconomic lives is the best route to achiev- 
ing overall empowerment: ‘While some critics argue 
that this type of economic intervention achieves little 
more than an improvement in women’s incomes and 
leaves.basic gender inequalities intact, the impact 
actually goes further’ (p. 85). This book is the result of 
a research undertaken to see what concrete evidence 
could be found to support this conclusion. This project 
was launched in 1994 by the Aga Khan Foundation, 
Canada in collaboration with UNIFEM and those 


' organisations of South Asia that have used economic 


empowerment as the basis of launching their 
programmes. 

The book documents eight case studies structured 
around different organising techniques. Two of these 
case studies are from westen India (Guj Jarat-SEWA/ 
Banaskantha Women’s Association and sewa/Kheda); 
two case studies from south India (Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu), Cooperative Development Foundation 
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and Unions for Informal Sector Women in Tamil Nadu. 
The other case studies include Aga Khan Rural Sup- 
port Programme in Pakistan, Bangladesh Rural 
Advancement Committee and Proshika in Bangladesh 
and Women’s Development Federation in Sri Lanka. 


Since the purpose of the research was to establish thé. 


linkages between economic empowerment and over- 
all empowerment, each case study has been structured 
and documented with this as the guiding principle. 
The Introduction details out the purpose, philoso- 
phy and the methodology for the research. A summary 
of the case studies has also been included. The conclud- 
ing chapter by the editors is literally the title: ‘Lessons 
Learnt’, wherein the threads of commonality in terms 
of strategies and principles have been pulled together. 
While the case studies have been grouped accord- 
ing to the predominant organising principle, i.e VIURE 
and community organisation, cooperatives, women’s 
banks and unionisation, clearly there can be no one 
approach. Therefore, as the editors themselves note, 
an organisation such as Proshika which predominantly 
uses village and community organisation as its main 
Strategy also sometimes uses the principles of 
unionisation. The case studies demonstrate that no 
groupcan confine itself only to economic programmes 
if ithas to achieve and sustain women’s empowerment. 
Mostof the organisations have over the years branched 


out to related programmes of education, literacy and 


skill training, which includes awareness generation 
programmes such as legal literacy and management 
skills as also programmes related to environmental 
issues and health. | i 

While some of the groups such as SEWA, 
Women’s Development Federation and Unions forthe 
Informal Sector Women began their work with women 
as their target community, others gradually realised the 


need for organising separate platforms for women if 


they were toempower them. For example, AKRSP origi- 
nally expected that women’s needs would be expressed 
through the village organisation they had helped ini- 
tiate, especially through the women’s sections. But the 
women found that the village organisations and AKRSP 
were not adressing their concerns adequately and 
expressed the need for a separate organisation of their 
own, | | 

On the other hand, BRACcontinues to address the 
concerns of women through the village organisations. 
Proshika began by facilitating the formation of primary 
groups, often called samities by the landless and mar- 
ginally landless men and women in the rural areas. But 
because they feel thatempowerment of women is cru- 
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cial to development and organisation building is a key 
to achieving this aim, they have consciously fostered 
the growth. of women’s groups. At the same time all 


these organisations have felt the need to enlist the sup- 


port of the men, reduce conflicts and carry them along. 
However, all the studies indicate that women need a 
separate platform till such time as they are able to hold 
their own within the family and community. 

The case studies also show that it is essential for 
NGOs to largely function as support organisations 
because to be sustainable the women’s organisations, 
whatever their form, have to be self-help groups man- 
aged for and by the women themselves. This is impor- 
tant especially in today’s context when NGO’s need to, | 
more than ever before, re- -examine their role in the com- 
munities they work with. 

While it is undeniable that economic empower- 
ment is one of the most effective basis for organising 
women, it need not be the only one. It is merely a start- 
ing point, as the authors themselves note. Women can 
be brought together only on the basis of felt needs and 
that depends on what the women see as their most 
crucial problem. This book therefore has more than 
just academic value. It is useful for all groups and 
individuals who are looking for effective methods 
and strategies. Since this project was aimed at devel- 
oping learning strategies, several workshops are 
being organised by the funders to disseminate the 
findings. Workshops have. already been held in 
Canada, Pakistan and India, and this perhaps adds value 
to the book. 


Enakshi Ganguly Thukral 


THE MAKING OF WOMANHOOD: Gender 
‘Relations in the Mahabharata by Shalini Shah. 
Manohar Publishers, Delhi, 1995. 


A multi-disciplinary approach is difficult to find among 
the countless books and articles on the Mahabharata, 
although the epic has been studied from different points 


.of view. There are books like Similies in the 


Mahabharata and books examining the hypothesis that 
the gods ofthe Mahabharata were alien astronauts. But 
thecrossing of disciplines has occurred only in a hand- 
ful. This is one such, from the perspective of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. 

The book has six chapters. The first outlines 
method and scope and states that the book is ‘athematic 
discussion of the woman’s world in the Mahabharata 


-— 


which tends to unfold the mystique of "being a 
woman".' Incontrastto men, women do not have a sta- 
tus defined through achievement, but one ‘ascribed’ 


` tothem because of their sexual or biological ties to par- ` 
ticular men. In the survey of literature, the author - 


argues that *...many of the specific features of a 
patrilineal society are taken for granted and treated as 
explanation for women’s low status, instead of being 
regarded as elements which need to be explained.’ This 
means that it is not enough to say that women obtained 
a raw deal in ancient India (as elsewhere) because 
ancient Indian society was patriarchal. The question 
is, why did such a society evolve? The book also pro- 
poses to avoid ‘hagiography’ and study not only 
women like Kunti and Draupadi, but ‘women in the 
epic, whoever they may be,’ like Madhavi. 

The second chapter deals with issues like matri- 
archy, matriliny, matrilocal marriage, patrilocal resi- 
dence , patriarchy and property rights. The point made 
is that matrilocal marriages, although found in non- 
" Aryan tribes, did not originate from the heart of the 


Kuru-Pancala cultural complex. The third chapter , 


treats the subjects of the female body, sexuality and 
menstrual taboos or social customs restricting the 
behaviour of women at the time of menstruation. It 
underscores the pointthat in dragging Draupadi to the 
Kuru assembly, Duhsasana not only insulted Draupadi 
and the Pandavas but also broke a social taboo. It also 
cites passages which indict women as generally faith- 
less and frivolous creatures. 

The fourth chapter discusses the various stages 
in women's lives: childhood, marriage and wifehood, 
motherhood and widowhood, with special attention to 
svayamvara marriage and pativrata dharma. In the 
fifth .chapter, it is established that while the 
Mahabharata has a memory of apsaras as mother god- 
desses, they are not much more than celestial prosti- 
‘tutes. There is also a separate focus on the particular 
class of women called dasis. Chapter six highlights 
education or the lack of it among women, and clearly 
demonstrates that women never wielded autonomous 
power. And what is more, were considered unworthy 
of doing so. 

Shalini Shah has read her Mahabharata well. She 
_ allows us rare insights into women’s education. The 
sections on menstrual taboos, matulas, apsaras and 
dasis are perceptive. She also provides effective 
arguments against the idea that women wielded con- 
siderable power in the management of the kin gdom or 
in precipitating war. Or, for that matter, in choosing 
their own husbands. The book does establish that 


women suffered from a gender bias. But the book 
itself argues that there is a need to go beyond, to 
unravel-how and why such a bias was formed, rather 
than posit that it existed. Incidentally, such a stand 
has already been taken by Ashok Rudra, Sukumari 


_ Bhattacharya and Taslima Nasreen, to name a few. 


As for women in general, Shalini Shah has been 
unable to find substantial material in what is, after all, 
a history of kings. Whatshe has is most] y through pro- 
nouncements made, alas, by males. This, however, 
only shows how minimal the role of the average or 
ordinary woman was. If you were not a princess, a 
slave, aprostitute ora hermit' s wife, you were not men- 
tioned. The àvailable evidence is Inadequate to indi- 
cate the actual status of women over the long period 
during whichthe presenttextevolved. Butitisenou gh 
to indicate the mindset, a mindset that continues to 
remain with us. To be appreciated is the global pers- 
pective provided through references to ancient Ee gypt, 
ancient Mesopotamia and ancient Greece. Those, and 
her perspectives on women’s education and menstrual 


taboos, are the scoring points. 


To end where she begins, the sur vey of literature 
is informative. But the author i Is unduly harsh on 
Vanmala Bhavalkar. Without a book like Vanmala 
Bhavalkar’s, one would hardly have the informa- 
tion base necessary to appreciate what this book Says, 
unless one reads the original epic. This brings me to 
the last point: the book is not very reader-friendly. 
Couched as it is in the jargon of sociology and anthro- 
pology, itis unlikely to reach a wide audience. This is 
a complaint as well as a compliment, because this is a 
book that should reach out, without any bias of educa- 
tionor gender. 


Dipavali Debroy 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT AND COLO- 
NIAL POLITICS IN BENGAL: The Quest for 
Political Rights, Education and Social Reform 
Legislation, 1921-1936 by Barbara Southard. 
Manohar, New 2a 1995. 


THIS isa well researched account of the endeavours 
made by a handful of brave women who could be 
described as the precursors of today’s feminists against 
the backdrop of the complex relationship between 
nationalist politics and colonial policies in Bengal dur- 
ing the crucial period between the two World Wars. 

The problems that they faced and the built-in socio- 
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economic constraints that to some extent limited the 
effectiveness of their ventures at that time, have not 
totally disappeared from today’s scene. 

The book examines three women's campaigns in 
Bengal during the 1920-30 period: first, for women's 
suffrage; second, for extension of education for girls; 
and third, for protecting women and girls from sex traf- 
ficking. What is significant is that all these campaigns 
were respectively carried on under the auspices of three 
women-run organizations which succeeded in pressur- 
izing the government toenact legislations that met their 
demands although not often to their total satisfaction. 
It is also not a matter of coincidence that the leader- 
ship of these three organizations often overlapped with 
each other — the core being the same group of Brahmo 
Bengali women who were educated in the liberal 
humanist values, were regarded as emancipated (by 
contemporary standards), and were demanding rights 
and privileges for the rest of their sisters. The impor- 
tance of organization as a form for campaigning for 
social reforms or political changes (unlike heroic 
individual endeavours for similar goals in the | 9th cen- 
tury) was recognized by womenof Bengal for the first 
time during this period. 


It.is significant that the first issue which these 


women took up was the demand for voting rights, for 
which they set up an organisation called the Bangiya 
Nari Samaj, in August 1921. In this connection Bar- 
bara Southard draws our attention to certain interest- 
ing features. First, she locates the campaign in the 
context of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms that 
offered suffrage only to men, and that too limited only 
to those with property and educational qualifications. 
According to her, 'theissue wasfor (Bengali) educated 
women to gain access to the decision-making process,’ 
within the framework of those reforms and their move- 
ment was thus ‘confined to the elite and did not touch 
the masses of illiterate women in Bengal.' 


Second, while examining the political philoso- : 


phy of these Bengali women suffragists, she finds that 
they adhered to what is known today as a ‘social femi- 
nistoutlook' — that combines an interest in (and some- 
times involvement with) women's rights on the one 
hand, with an acceptance ofthe traditional male defined 
role for women on the other. In order to defend their 
demands, they often had to borrow and make use of 
those idioms of their male adversaries which glorified 
women as mothers. They thus asserted that, ‘their spe- 
cial skills, derived from their maternal and care giv- 
ing experiences, would enable them to make a pee 
contribution to public life.’ 


Empowering Women 


Third, the authornarrates the changing fate of the 
Bengali women's suffragist movement by relating it 
to the shifts in contemporary nationalist politics — as 
reflected in the Bengal Legislative Council debates, 
which she uses as an important source. The resolution 
in favour of woman suffrage, when first introduced in 
the Council in 1921 by a sympathetic male member, 
was defeated due to opposition from orthodox male 
zamindars and title holders, both Hindu and Muslim, 
and nominated British officials. It was later approved 
in 1925, by which time the composition of the Coun- 
cil and the political attitudes and affiliations of both 
Hindu and Muslimlegislators had changed. 

Barbara Southard notes similar features in the 
next campaign — for expanding educational opportu- 
nities for girls — that was launched by the Bengal 
Women's Education League in 1927. There was, for 
instance, the same ‘social feminist’ attitude in their vi- 
sion of a ‘new type of education for Indian girls that 
would prepare them for modern life and at the same 
time preserve traditional Indian ideals of femininity... 
(and enable them)... to better fulfil their functions as 
wives and mothers without losing the traditional sense 
of dedication to these tasks.’ 

The three year long campaign (which ended with 
the enactment of the Bengal Rural Primary Education 
Actin 1930) was marked by controversies on the desi- 
rability of a separate curriculum for girls, co-education, 


' and the raising of funds for primary education by a 


direct tax on landlords. Although the latter proposal 


antagonized the Hindu landlords and contributed to a i 


widening breach between Hindu and Muslim fnale 
politicians, the women educators steered clear of the 
communalist debate, and indeed Muslim women 
reformers like Rokeya Sakhawat Hossein worked 
shoulder to shoulder with Brahmo women like 
Mrinalini Sen and Sarala Debi Choudhurani. 

The third campaign.was launched by the All 
Bengal Women's Union (formed in May 1932) for a 


! 


comprehensive provincial legislation to abolish com- ' 


mercial exploitation of women, which culminated in 
the adoption of the Bengal Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act in 1933. Like the two earlier campaigns, 
this too was marked by fierce debates — this time on 
whether to regulate prostitution by registering them or 
to totally abolish it and rehabilitate the prostitutes (the 
stand taken by the All-Bengal Women’s Union). But 
unlike the previous two bills, this had a smooth sailing 
in the Bengal Legislative Council, with a majority of 
both Hindu and Muslim members supporting it — 
thanks to the organizational maturity of the women 


campaigners, who by the 1930s had learnt the art of lob- l 


‘ bying and mustering public support for their cause. 

While meticulously documenting all the data 
relating to prostitution in contemporary Bengal to pro- 
vide us with a backdrop for the anti-prostitution cam- 
paign of the All-Bengal Women’s Union in the 1930s, 
Barbara Southard, however, is factually incorrect when 
she comments: ‘...no survey of prostitutes was done in 
the thirties in Calcutta to determine their motivations.’ 
In 1935, the Calcutta Police Commissioner carried out 
an exhaustive survey and prepared a report consisting 
of, among other details, ‘life histories’ of 50 prostitutes, 
which has been brought to our attention recently by a 
researcher, Indrani Chatterjee (re: Manushi, March- 
April, 1990). 


Barbara Southard leaves out from her scope of 


examination a major area — the trade unions in Bengal 
in the 1920-30 period — where a large number of 
Bengali women leaders emerged to fight for the same 


causes which the three womens’ organizations (dis- _ 


cussed in her book) were campaigning for inthe middle 
class environs of Calcutta. Toname only afew, Santosh 
Kumari Gupta, while leading strikes in jute mills dur- 
ing 1922-27, set up night schools and health centres 
for working women. Prabhabati Das Gupta (a doctor- 
ate from Frankfurt University, which suggests that she 
belonged to the same peer group as her contemporary 
Brahmo Bengali women social activists) chose to 
organize the scavengers of Calcutta in 1928, and car- 


ried on acampaign demanding minimum wages, free’ 


medical treatment and free primary education for all 
scavengers, including their women and girl children. 
Few remember them today, and they do not attract 
feminist researchers fromthe West. 

But that apart, Barbara Southard’ s book deserves 
serious attention not only from feminist activists and 
academicians, but also from other social researchers 
and political workers. They should recognize that the 
present day resistance to any move for women’s eman- 
cipation — ranging from opposition to women's reser- 
vation in Parliament by leading male politicians on 
the one hand, to violent retaliation against women 


activists who campaign against child marriage (lead-. 


ing to their gang-raping as happened in Rajasthan) on 
the other —is rooted in the same traditional socio-eco- 
nomic and political male-dominated values that 
resisted the women's campaigns in Bengal in the 
1920-30 period, and continue to rule Indian society and 
politics today. 


- 


Sumanta Banerjee 
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for any book 
-purchased by you. . 
The bill could be from 
any bookshop in the 
country, for any amount, and the book by any 
publisher. (Isn't truth stranger than fiction?) 
Become a Rupa Book Club member. And open 
a new chapter in your life. 
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If you want any more information, do write to us. 


The Rupa a Book Club sounds like a very good idea. I'm enclosing a bill. 
Plgaserenfolma asa member and send me a arse of your books. 
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Rapa «Co 


7/16, Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi-110 002 
Phone : (011) 3278586, (011)3266759 
Fax : (011) 3277294 
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In memorium 


THE ‘news’ is taking time to sink in. For wellovera 
month family members, colleagues, friends and 
admirers of Sanjoy Ghosh, developmentactivist and 
Secretary AVARD-NE have been subjected to an 
intense trauma. On 4 July 1997, Sanjoy and an 
associate, Chandan, working with him for the last one 
year on Majauli Island, Assam, were ‘abducted’ by 
the ULFA. After an initial enigmatic silence, the ULFA 
claimed that this was no routine abduction, an activity 
for which the ULFA is notorious. Rather, Sanjoy had 
been "arrested' and would be placed on ‘trial’. 

Why should a young and promising 
development worker, oné who had made a mark with 
the URMUL Trust in Lunkarsar, Bikaner, Rajasthan 
and subsequently helped setup Charkha, a feature 
agency focussing on development news and the work 
of NGOs, be ‘arrested’? A few years back, he had 
started exploring the possibility of working inthe 
North East, aregion marked by poverty, official 
neglect and, above all insurgency. More recently, 
Sanjoy and his associates set up anew organisation 
under the banner of the Association of Voluntary 
Agencies for Rural Development (AVARD) on 
Majauli Island, the world’s largest riverine island in 
the Brahmaputra. Dl 

The ‘story’ behind Sanjoy's abduction/arrest is 
shrouded in mystery. Working; evenasa' 

evelopment activist, inatroubled region is 
hazardous. There are too many players, many of them 
shadowy, whose ‘sensitivities’ have to be factored in. 


The terrain is violent. Between the insurgent/militant/ ` 


terrorist/revolutionary (and the terminology varies) : 
who ‘claim’ to be struggling for the rights of the 
people, and state agencies — military, para-military 
and intelligence, equally claiming to protect the 
citizens and preserve the unity and integrity of the 
nation, ‘people’ rarely know which way to turn. Silent 
acquiesence is often the price of survival. 

Evidently, appraising people of their rights, 
helping them come together, organize; setup 
institutions to deal with the outside word and act 
autonomously is seen by some as añ insidious 
activity. In this case, forces ranging from local 
. contractors to members of the ULFA were disturbed by 
this new presence and activity. 

Sanjoy was warned. The ‘charges’ ranged from 
introducing the local population to ‘alien’ values and 


~ 


lifestyles, to acting as an agent on behalf of the Indian 
state, in particular the Research and Analysis Wing 
(RAW). Typically, Sanjoy and his associates 
responded to these charges by ‘going tothe people’, 


_ laying open their books and accounts, seeking 


feedback and approval from those with whom they 
worked. And this they received in abundunt measure. 
Notunexpectedly, this was not liked; it was seen as 
resistance, ‘proof’ that the group was behaving like 
an outsider. In xenophobic environments, not 
completely capitulating to the local powers that be is 
enough to invite retaliation. 

Even more troubling than Sanjoy’s abduction 
was the manner in which this ‘incident’ was 
appropriated by different actors. Atno stage from 
4 July onwards was it ever clear what Sanjoy’s status 
was; was he alive or dead; safe, harmed, what? Inbuilt 
in such situations is the furious circulation of 
contradictory stories whose primary purpose is not to 
inform the concerned but to further cloud the scene. 
What were ULFA’s intentions? Would he be released? 
Not just the ULFA, but the official agencies too spoke 
in conflicting voices. Equally distressing was the role 
of intermediaries claiming that they were in a position 


‘to broker anegotiation and eventually Sanjoy’s 


release. Promises made and broken. Hopes raised 
only to be dashed. Even the ‘official’ announcement 
about his death was released to the press without first 
informing the family. A distressing spectacle of an 


` individual becoming a pawn in games larger than 


himself. 

Sanjoy Ghosh represents more than an 
individual tragedy. More than his wife, children, 
family, associates and friends have been jolted by this 
senseless act of violence. It is, as if, in this golden 


jubilee of our existence as a ‘free’ nation, we are once 


again being reminded that we are not really free. It is 
not forus to choose where and with whom-we can 
work; that reason, peaceful debate and integrity are at 


= adiscount. 


Development work, once seen as humanitarian, 
then professional, has to be seen for what itis: a 
political intervention to alter the social relations. That 
it carries risks is well-known; that in contested 


. terrains you put your life at stake is rarely appreciated. 


To be warned-off but continue, regardless, demands 
courage..Thatis how we remember Sanjoy. 
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"Words that describe the basic philosophy of the 7 
Apeejay-Surrendra Group. A multi-faceted: . — - WES 
otganisation with deep-rooted foundations in a 
diverse range of industries- steel, real estate, — . 
hotels, restaurants and confectionery, tea, shipping 
and international trade. A quest for excellence and 
a pioneering spirit that continually drives us to 
new horizons. ` , ug 
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We've got it all worked out for you! 





LIMITED 
— the single-source service advantage. 

Airfreight Limited, an enterprise with over 80 DHL, our Express Division delivers anywhere in 
offices in India, presents a complete package of India and abroad. 


services. All conveniently under one roof. Planning a trip or a tour? INDTRAVELS, our - 


When you have to freight anything, anywhere in Travel & Tours Division will organise one for you, 
the world, by air or by sea, just leave it to us. anywhere on earth. We organise trade fairs, 
` We'll take care of all the details. Whenever you exhibitions and conferences as well, through our 


need to despatch any official or business-related Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division. 
documents or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us. : -= 


| We deliver the goods. 


AIRFREIGHT ACE — INDIRAVELS 





(A Division of Arrfreight Limited) 


, AIR & OCEAN DOMESTIC EXPRESS 
FORWARDING CARGO TRAVEL & TOURS 





\ = = 


WORLOWIDE EXPRESS * 


EXPRESS DIVISION OF 
AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Regd. Office: Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 





To contact us, please refer to your local Telephone/Yellow Pages Directory. 
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With best compliments 


of 





ITC Limited 


| India Tobacco Division; Indian Leat Tobacco Development Division; 
Agri- Businesses Division; Packaging & Printing Division; ITC - Hotels Division; 
' International Business Division; Tribeni J issues Division; Financial Services Division; 


ITC Bhadrachalam Daperboards | imited 
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Travel first class. Pay economy. 








Welfome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. in under 12 seconds*. And stretches over 18 kms* | 


A car that is specially designed to make travelling from every litre. Making it the most economical car to run. | 
a pleasure. Premier Diese} Deluxe. Al] the comfort without 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with a range the expense, 
of luxurious features. To see the car on display, visit the dealer showroom today. 


Ergonomically designed bucket seats with adjustable 
headrests. Plush carpet and velour upholstery. Tinted 
glass. LI8NE Synchromesh gearbox. PU steering wheel. 
A back-lit instrument cluster with a quartz clock. A. C. 
version also available. 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 


designed by FNM, Italy. That accelerates from 0-60 kmph 





qr IESEL 
r - . 

| The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 

LE Meer 

Accessories shown in the picture may not be part of standard equipment * Source: Indian Auto Journal 





Premier Deluxe A.C. and non A.C. petrol versions with the luxurious features mentioned above are also available 
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The world’s No. 1 in air conditioning. 


After all,we invented it. JEA 
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THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA: 
m WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
-. AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS æ COMPRESSORS 


Carrier Alrcon Limited, DELHI-JAIPUR HIGHWAY, NARSINGPUR, GURGAON 122001, HARYANA 
TEL : (0124) 323231-8 FAX : (0124) 323230, TLX : 0342-220 


NORTH > DELHI : 6226368 TO 6226372/6211943 & 6413285, FAX : 6226373 b CHANDIGARH : 609035/608512 
b LUCKNOW : 385711 > BHOPAL : 558372 > JAIPUR : 380] 16/382903 WEST b BOMBAY : 3736651 {7 LINES)/ 
3752810 (4 LINES}, TLX : 71816, FAX : 3782293 > PUNE : 361840, FAX : 331100 > AURANGABAD : 26676/25480/ 
25282 > GOA : 512421/512422, FAX : 513924 P AHMEDABAD : 450935/493207, TLX : 6285 P NAGPUR : 530890, 
TLX : 7264, FAX : 522291 SOUTH > MADRAS : 8261382/8261391/8261396/8266890/8266891, FAX : 8261398 

> HYDERABAD : 316820/316821 > BANGALORE : 5593056/5598312 > PONDICHERRY : 71630 

‘EAST > CALCUTTA : 4750492/4750552/4750913/749300/749045, FAX : 749016 b PATNA : 228373 

b GUWAHATI : 34577 p BHUBANESHWAR : 411428 ' 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 


A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
EV just a few manifestations.of a language 
ELE | sccm that transcends the spoken word. 


iSO 9002 La en 
Spontaneously communicating 


feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fnght, passion and over two decades perfecting 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, 


Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agriculture. 


handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing underlying 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, j feelings Like concern and care. Feelings that ~ 
the performing arts, music and dance. are an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. à 


Excitement, anxiety, agony | e 
and ecstasy - y 
some amazing chemical .# - 
reactions we all possess 


(D 


HEBDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED ` 


Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 
: . The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 
Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 


The Thapar Group 


^. 


ROOTED TO THE CORE... 


And headed for the world of the future. 


Xil" Batlarpur industries Limited 


Thapar House, 124 Janpath, New Delhi 110 001 
Phone: 3328811, 3328332 
Fax: 33827729 


PAPER CHEMICALS AGRI-BUSINESS 
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The car loan marketed by ESANDA FINANZ, 
-an associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. For 
more details, call: Mumbai: 207 4551 - 4 
Delhi: 373 6863 Calcutta: 290026 Chennai: 
852 5140. 





Open a bank account at home or in office. 
For’ more details, call: Mumbai: 617 3818/19 
Delhi: 296 4922 Calcutta: 220 0915 
Chennai: 823 5335. 








HOME FINANCE FROM 
me AOLA BARK 


Finance for. yo. kind et ee 


Chennai 828 0984. M | 


Silver Card 


Apply for this card even if you are not an 


ANZ Grindlays 


accountholder with us. For more details, : 
-eall: Mumbai: 577 4404 Delhi: 296 4922 _ 
‘Calcutta: 220 0400 Chennai: 823 5335. 
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This is 3 year old Shreya. 
Her parents abandoned her 
and vanished. If you turn the page, 


you'll do the same. 


CÉLÈBRE Created by Contract for a cause. 


With no one left in the world, little 


Shreya doesn't have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 
gets an education. And that's where 
you come in. To make a dream called 

Nanhi Kali come true. Through 
Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 
parent of a little girl like Shreya. 

By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into school and in fact, you will 

receive regular reports about her 

progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 
K:C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 

Trust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India. 

A Trust that's been working since 

1953 to promote education and 

enlightenment across the country. 

Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
"little flower’, with people like you, 

we hope to repair the broken 
petals of thousands of such 
underprivileged little girls. 


So please don't turn the page yet. 


Navy kalè 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





Yes, — — — —  — would like to adopt a 'Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 


Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, | would like to adopt 


s Anonymity of donor is assured. « All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
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At GAIL 
E we have installed over 
1 lakh life saving machines. 
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Take for instance the planting of and treated — not discharged into public 
| lakh trees covering an area of 87 hectares drainage systems and rivers. 
P at Vijaipur (Distt. Guna, M.P.J, the site of 


| Or the various greening drives at all our 
our biggest LPG Processing Plant. 


sites which are mostly located at remote 
Or an investment of Rs. 20 lakh at and barren locations. 

Auraiya (Distt. Etawah, U.P.] for the Of course, being in the business of supplying 
development of a green belt. A task that natural gas, also called the ‘Green Fuel’, 


was performed despite an inhospitable helps us to keep the environment free of 
E and hostile terrain. pollution. 


Or the achievement of zero effluent In fact, at GAIL, being green is not only a 
discharge which makes sure that all responsibility that we take seriously. It is 
effluents and sewage are collected, stored a commitment. 


a ii’ Gas Authority of India Ltd. 


| vA (A Govt. of india Undertaking) 
ax 16, Bhikaiji Cama Place, New Delhi - 110 066. 
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children will breathe easier 


HTA 5832.95 


Each time you ride a Hero Honda, you help protect the 
environment. And spare little children the evils of pollution. 


Advanced Honda technology ensures that negligible 
amount of carbon monoxide gets into the air. And into 
children’s unprotected lungs. 


So think about a Hero Honda. Your children will thank you for it. 
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MEDIA practitioners are facing a dilemma. Rewards 
available for distorting and dramatising events are 
steadily surpassing those for maintaining credibility. 
Techniques promoting selective enhancement and 
glamorisation have heightened the dilemma. They 
make it all the more difficult to stick to the unvarnished 
truth. 

Television is most prone to such distortion, but 


it also affects the print media. I had occasion to look 


through some yellowing fifty-year-old newspaper files 
recently. The typefaces and page makeup were primi- 


tive. No colour; blurred pictures; few pages. But the ' 


language, though stilted, was direct, simple and uni- 
form in style. The impression of objectivity, of plac- 
ing facts first, was enhanced. Adjectives were few; 
comment minimal. There were no personal bylines. 
The editor’s name seldom, if ever, appeared. Placing 
anameoveran editorial, whateverthe occasion, would 
have been unthinkable. Personalities were not pro- 
jected; the paper was a team production. | 

The discipline of anonymity and uniformity was 
pursued deliberately. It stemmed from a long tradition 
of minimising personal bias, from a commitment 
to credibility as the highest value of a newspaper. 
Anonymity, too, served as a check to the cult of per- 
sonality which motivates influence-peddling and 
facilitates handout journalism. 

These are not the only aspects of media respon- 
sibility that have faded over the years. When I started 
my career with the Hindustan Times in pre-Indepen- 
dence days, the paper carried a daily feature on events 


‘in district towns. They were covered by stringers, sent 
‘by post and usually hand-written. They rated a few lines 


in print. But readers were kept aware that India existed 


Media Trends 


The problem 


outside the urban conglomerations that are the exclu- 
sive concern of national papers today. 

Faster communications and computers have 
accelerated and simplified editing and production. The 
number of papers has risen sharply and profits have 
boomed. A new breed of owner-editor, with no profes- 
sional commitment, has been attracted by the pickings. 
But coverage remains focused on the urban elite. As in 


-other areas of national life, people and institutions that 


cannotkeep pace with technological advance are ignored. 
Pre-packaged information, flowing directly into 
computers from news agencies and other outside 
sources, slips into news pages easily without check- 
ing. Little editorial effort is involved. Correspondents 
rely on phone contacts rather than personal visits, and 
are often misled. Investigations requiring field study 
are rarely attempted. Reporters with The Statesman in 
the fifties were obliged to make regular visits into the 
countryside to report on the state of the harvest, pests, 
rainfall and other factors affecting rural life. Today, 
agriculture is ignored by the national press, except for 


occasional sponsored features. The journalist' s range 


of coverage is increasingly limited to the wired world 
of computer and telephone. 

The race for advertisement revenue, even by 
papers that are doing well financially, is eroding news 
coverage. Increasingly, advertising managers deter- 
mine the areas selected for consistent coverage. Locali- 
ties and groups that promise good customer response 
to advertisements get priority. Rural India does not. 
Multi-colour printing and arrays oftypes and designs, 
all programmed on computers, enable newspapers to 
compete with TV in trying to titillate the urban palate. 
Consumerism has taken command. 


News presentation is also influenced by TV. 


The event reported is over-dramatised; the reporter is. | 
encouraged to intrude. Personal by-lines have become 


routine from editors down, together with opinionated 
styles of writing. The rigid box-like, modular page 
makeup may look attractive, but serves as acorset into 
which astory, orarticle, must somehow fit. Otherwise 


it is cut abruptly or expanded irrelevantly. Content is ` 


sacrificed for appearance. 

In effect, the daily newspaper is being packaged 
to serve the consumer, not the reader. Professional 
commitments to objectivity and to providing a 
comprehensive worldview to readers are giving way 
to titillation: Raising revenues has become the 
overarching objective, inevitably making the editor 
subservient to the manager. The venerable Times of 


India has abolished the editor altogether making do . 


. With local and specialist editors. Other papers have 
nominal editors. With the devaluation of professional 


experience, proprietors see no reason to defer to`. 


editors. 


However, no computer programme has yet been 


able to produce a well-crafted, readable news report 
or editorial, and that at short notice. Experienced edi- 
torial staffearn high salaries. But they are on short-term 
contracts and must toe the managerial line to keep their 
jobs. Senior journalists too, have contributed to the 


decline in standards by constantly moving from paper _ 


to paper in search of higher emoluments. They show 
little commitment to the paper they briefly serve, 
using itas a jumping pad forthe next job. 

These are the pressures that are Impacting on the 


financial and technological success. Well- established 


~ 


papers still resist pressures and temptations. They con- 
tinue to show aconcern for credibility and obligations 
to society. But the number is thinning. 

I have focused on the pressures of the press 


. because of close acquaintance with it. The pressures 


are multiplied many times on those responsible for TV 
news programmes. The primary advantage of Tv is the 
air of authenticity provided by the camera; the viewer 
feels present on the scene. But this has severe draw- 
backs. Events that are not caught on camera become 
non-news. They may be illustrated by file pictures 
taken in different circumstances and locations. Events" 
may be staged or re-staged for the camera. The editor 


- has recourse to devices that can change sequences or 


magnify selected episodes. Taken together, the temp- 
tations.to distort are hard to resist. TV news must be 


fashioned to instantly attract the viewer; it cannot be 


read at leisure. 
Because it is the least glamorous, radio is least 
affected by these pressures. Ithas built-in limits to sen- 


- Sationalism. The main source of distortion is govern- 


ment. With the Prasar Bharati Act coming into force, 
this should fade overa period of time. Radio is the poor 


. man's media. It is non-elitist. Perhaps that is why it 
: rarely figures in media seminars. 


- In other countries, newspapers are realising that 
they cannot compete with TV in impact or glamour. 
They can, however, provide backgrounding and 
informed comment to be read at leisure. But for that 


_ they must retain credibility. The TV viewer must con- 


tinue to turn to his paper to validate what he sees on 


- the screen. 
credibility of the press. Ironically, many stem from. . 


.AJIT BHATTACHARJEA 
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- Down memory lane — 


Media Trends 


H.Y.SHARADA PRASAD 


-IN what way, if any, is journalism 
today different from what it was fifty | 


years ago? Now, as then, journalism 
has close links with politics. Now, as 
then, journalists regard themselves as 
society's watchdogs. If prior to 1947 
the press was part of the freedom 
struggle, in the last fifty years it has 
been a vocal guardian of people's 
rights, a pillar of democracy subject- 
ing the other pillars political parties, 
state and central legislatures and 
executives, the judiciary, the educa- 


tional system, and voluntary institu- 


tions to pitiless scrutiny. 

There ate many visible changes 
as well. Newspapers are fatter now 
and filled with advertisements. They 
provide more varied fare. Gone are the 
days of newsprint scarcity and the 


- page-price regimen. Inthe days of the 


freedom struggle, journalism, like 
politics, was a high-risk, low-income 
profession. Its practitioners were 


. under the ever-present threat of 


imprisonment and forfeiture of prop- 
erty. Today, both politics and journal- 
ismare prosperous callings. They are 
bursting with money. Some of our 
newspaper houses are among the 
most affluent industries. A good deal 
of the self-assurance of the leaders of 
the Fourth Estate comes from real 
estate. Newspapers own tall skyscrap- 


ers in prime areas, as in the rest of the 
world. 

Editors’ pay used to be low then 
My first editor, the fiery Khasa Subb: 
Rau, was paid Rs 400 a month in Thi 
Indian Express, Madras, in 1945.Sub 
editors like me joined on Rs 60 
Khasa’s advice to me was: ‘Ever: 
morning you come in, tell yourself i 
may proveto be your lastday in office. 
He was himself out of his chair withi 
five months after a famous spat on th 
paper's policy with the proprieto 
Ramnath Goenka. The unusual part ¢ 
it was that both editor and owne 
called the entire editorial staff t 

-explaintothem whattheir difference 
were. It must have been at Khasa’s b 
stance: Goenka soon grew impatie: 
and raised his voice. Khasa’s respon: 
was to say ‘goodbye, gentlemen,’ ai 
walk away. 

Editors’ exits (and induction 
are handled more discreetly the 
days. A few months ago the editor 
a major newspaper was eased o 
abruptly, but he was given a gold 
handshake of five million rupees — 
the rumour goes. 

Journalism has always bee» 
profession with high turnover: th 
because applicants were plentiful à 
jobs were few. Jobs are many tod 
There is a tremendous amount 


body-snatching of editors now. And 
quite a lot of job-swapping at junior 
levels. Pay and perks are on_a level 
with those of executives in industrial 
houses. The emoluments of editors 
and special correspondents could be 
the envy of secretaries to government 
and judges, not to speak of vice chan- 
cellors of universities. A take-home 
pay packet in the upper five figures, or 
even of six figures, is not unheard of in 
newspapers. It is higher in that glitter- 
ing medium, television. Managers 
often make even more than the editors. 


E... the pay of the junior level 
functionaries is not to be sneered at. I 
know a bright young man in his thir- 
ties whostarted hiscareereleven years 
ago with one of the news agencies on 
amodest Rs 2500a month. Within five 
years, after a couple of well-judged 


jumps, he was making Rs 16,000 ina, 


large newspaper. Two years ago he 
began working fora foreign journal as 
its Delhi man on US$ 2000 a month. 
Some of the glowing young people 
you see speaking breathlessly on tele- 
vision get twenty or thirty thousand 
with only a year to two's experience. 
As for the anchor persons, they write 
:heir own pay cheques along with a 
large entertainment allowance. No 
vonderthey have suchairs along with 
heir graces. 
In the oid days there were two 
«nds of people who came into jour- 
aalism. The first kind were intensely 
«olitical — jail-bird Congressmen, 
ommunists, JP-and-Lohia brand of 
ocialists, Royists and so on. Then 
«ere were the drifters who had tried 
reir hand at other trades and failed. I 
:member a colleague for whom it 
as thetwelfth job: he had been shop 
zcountant, schoolmaster; govern- 
ment clerk, even a lawyer. To his 
edit, he stayed on for twenty five 
'ars and gained a reputation as a 
midable chief sub. 


The first lot were ardent trade 
unionists. They were the ones who put 
pressure on government to appoint the 
press commissions and wage boards. 
The government and working journal- 


ists were On one side against the own- - 


ers, who M. Chalapathi Rau castigated 
as the ‘thugs and pindaris of the press.’ 
With the economic condition of jour- 
nalists improving so vastly, trade 
unionism has retreated. But journalists 
use their clout m numerous ways, for 
example to get house sites and soon. 

In the print medium, the most 
striking difference in the last fifty 
years is the growth of the mother- 
tongue newspapers as compared to the 
English ones. While speaking of the 


Indian press we should not fall tnto - 


the Salman Rushdie error, when he 
equates Indian Itterature with what 
Indians write in English. It is to be 
noted that the largest circulated news- 
papers in our country today are not 
English newspapers (despite their 
being published simultaneously in 
several states — one of them in fact 
from 23 cities), butthosein Malayalam, 
Hindi, Gujarati, Bengali and so on. This 
is a reflection of the burgeoning of 
state-level and grassroots democracy. 


au solicitude that politicians at the 
centre show towards ‘national’ news- 
papers (that is, English-language 
ones) is nothing compared to the awe 
in which state governments and poli- 
ticians hold newspapers in their lan- 
guage areas. The owners of many 
mother-tongue newspapers play acru- 
cial role in the making and unmaking 
of government in their states. Ramojt 
Rao of Eenadu had a big hand in the 
rise of the Telugu Desam Party in 
Andhra Pradesh. If Mayawati came to 
sitinthedriver'sseat in Uttar Pradesh, 


people give the credit to an editor who 


brought about the alliance between 
the Bahujan Samaj Party and the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. . 


The flip-side is that editors 
who annoy state governments are in 
greater danger of their limb and life 
than editors who criticise the central 
government. Youhaveonlytoremem- 
ber what happened to the editor of 
Mahanagar in Maharashtra recently 
for having criticised the Shiv Sena and 
to another editor earlier at the hands 
of Jayalalitha’s government in Tamil 
Nadu. 


M uch used to be heard of the 
adversary role of the press. It was the 
20th century version of the doctrine 
propounded by John Delane of The 
Times, London, who said a century 
and ahalf ago that newspapers should 


“not get too close to the government of 


the day. Having practised it briefly 
during the Indira Gandhi era, our 
newspapers seemtohave moved on to 
greener pastures. The doctrine, which 
was only a rationalisation of anti- 
Congressism, may make acomeback 
in the unlikely event of the Congress 
making a comeback. It is not to sug- 
gest that our newspapers were not 
critical of Morarji Desai’s and Deve 
Gowda’s regimes or do not attack 
Inder Kumar Gujral's, but nowhere 
with the red-eyed passion that was 
reserved for the ‘dynasty’. 

The larger English papers are 
now being run not by men grown grey 
and lined by the nation’s political 
cares but by young, aggressive, execu- 
tive types. There are a few owner 
editors who have remarkable journal- 
istic gifts, such as N. Ram, N. Ravi 
and Malini Parthasarathy of The 
Hindu family and Aveek Sarkarofthe 
Ananda Bazar group. But the larger 
number are more concerned with rev- 
enue and management and they even 
pooh-pooh the editorial function. 


` About one of them, the author of a 


book on newspapers round the world, 
Nicholas Coleridge, tells us: ‘Of all 
the newspaper owners in the world, | 
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met no one so single-mindedly wed- - 


ded to marketing than Samir Jain.’ 
An Indian author, Amrit Shah, 


records some of Jain’s doings: he des- 


ignated a former cigarette company 
executive as managing editor of The 
Times of India, and when the actual 
editor went on leave, his place was 
filled by an executive. In The Eco- 
nomic Times, editorial control was 
placed in the hands of a company 
director. Brand managers were 
appointed for each publication with 
authority to vet editorial decisions 
and reports. Such men have a globa- 
lised outlook which gives several 


pages to the death of a foreign fashion. l 


designer like Versace, while barely 


noticing the passing of national cul- ` 
tural figures like Narayana Menonand - 


Birendra Kumar Bhattacharya. A far 


_ery from the days of owner-editors 


like K. Srinivasan, S. Sadanand and 


Tushar Kanti Ghosh who had a keen’ 


sense of national priorities. 


T. dawn of Independence was 
the twilight of the old type of fighter 
editor whose professional career 
was punctuated by frequent stays in 
prison. In the late forties, we still had 
S.A. Brelvi, K. Rama Rao, Benarsi 
Das Chaturvedi, Khasa Subba Rau 


and Devadas Gandhi. Pothan Joseph 
.. stood outasatotal professional. Others 
like Durga Das, M. Chalapathi Rau, 


E. Narayanan, Kalki Krishnamurthi, 
Akshay Kumar Jain, Vivekananda 


. Mukherjee, Narla Venkateswara Rao, 


Damodara Menon and P.V. Gadgil 
were among the rising stars. 

Then came the editors who were 
men of the world — Frank Moraes, 
S. Mulgaokar and Prem Bhatia. Sham 


" Lalwasaclassapart, always the scholar. 
' These were in turn followed by the new 


men—Girilal Jain;B.G. Verghese, Kuldip 
Nayar, S. Sahai, Inder Malhotra, Pran 
Chopra, M.V. Kamath, G.S. Talwalkar, 
N.J. Nanporia and Prabhash Joshi. 
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Today’s editorial luminaries 
include V.N. Naray anan, M.J. Akbar, 
ELK. Dua, Vinod Mehta, Vir Sanghvi, 
Swapan Das Gupta, and The Hindu 
trio mentioned earlier. (The list is 
only illustrative.) . 

R.K. Karanjia’s Blitz and 
D.F. Karaka’s Current started a new 


‘kind of freebooting jour -nalism which 


is fading out, except in the mother- 
tongues in the hands of people like 
Cho in Tamil Nadu and P. Lankesh in 
Karnataka. Joachim Alva experi- 
mented with a Time type of journal in 
Forum but he lacked the business 
acumen to sustain it. Link suffered the 
same fate forthe samereason, although 
ithad a good battery of writers. 

The Time model had to wait 
until Aroon Purie came along with 
India Today; the Ananda Bazar group 
with Sunday and the Manorama stable 


with The Week. The Illustrated, 


Weekly had filled an important need 
in promoting inter-regional conversa- 
tion, but its owners closed it down 


unaceountably at the persuasion of 


Pritish Nandy. The role of being a 
house mágazine of the concerned 


‘citizenry has been performed suc- 


cessively by Sachin Chaudhuri's 
Economic and Political Weekly, 
Romesh Thapar's Seminar and 
Nikhil Chakravartty' s Mainstream. 


T. closure of Shankar’ s. Wéekly 
has been a blow to serious satire. The 
ha-ha pieces in our Sunday supple- 
ments depend largely upon pun for 
their fun. Comic writing fares better 
in the mother-tongue papers. Satire 
has been left almost wholly to the care 
of cartoonists. We must be grateful 
that R.K. Laxman is still going strong 
with Abu Abraham, Sudhir Dar, 
Rajinder Puri, RaviShankaranda host 
of others giving him company. In the 
late forties, another cartoonist shared 
the same cubicle with Laxman in The 
Free Press Journal before Laxman 


joined The Times of India. That was 
Bal Thackeray, who has gone on to 
become what he used to attack, acase 
of art turning into life! 


Cors Rau was once asked 
why he did not write signed editorials 
on page one and his guttural reply was, 
'Idon'tcompete with my special cor- 
respondents.’ Over the years, how- 


- ever, the magisterial editorial ‘we’ 


has made way for the individualistic, 
human, palpable ‘I’ and the press in 
all countries has begun emulating: 
the American style of personalised 


_ journalism. Many editors find it more 


satisfying (and paying) to turn syndi- 
cated columnists than locking them- 
selves up in the editorial chamber. 
To be in many beds is evidently more 
interesting than to be confined to one. 
These days, each morning's newspa- 
per is a parade of many.characters 
from many fields — professional writ- 


. ersrubbing shoulders with academics, 


jurists, retired civil servants and mili- 
tary officers. As for the staffers, a 
byline is no longer as rare as the dip- 
lomatic passport but as common and 
everyday as the ration card and driv- 
ing licence. 
Another big change that one 
finds in the press is the gender revo- 
lution. Until twenty five years ago. 
women journalists on daily newspa- 


pers, even in the big cities, were sorart 


that they could be counted on the fin. 
gers ofone hand. Women reporters o 
the regular beat and wornen photo 
graphers were considered daring spir 
itsinarough world. Most newspaper 
gave them safe assignments lik 
doing the women's pages or editin, 
book reviews and letters to the editoi 
" Today the newsrooms are full c 
young women. Most of them hav 
degrees in journalism from univers 
ties or professional institutes an 
come from upper class families. The 
are fluent and free in English, since 


is the only language they have stud- 
ied from primary school upward. A far 
cry from the days when reporters 
thoughtin the mother-tongue and sub- 
editors had to correct their English. I 
still remember a Bombay reporter in 
the fifties who wrote: ‘The police said 
that the accused met her and requested 
her to be his wife.” The man had not 
heard of the word propositioning. A 
district correspondent from Nasik had 
sent a report to say that a superinten- 
dent of police was given an enthusi- 
astic farewell! 


l. is all to the good that our papers 


have became reporters’ papers with 


more first-hand accounts and more 
investigative stories. Unfortunately, 
not all the investigative stories are 
thoroughly researched. But a good 
number of correspondents put on 
“Voodward and Bernstein airs, 
although they do not have a Ben 
3radlee behind them. There are quite 
‘few who claim that they are the ones 
«ho brought about the fall of Indira 
yandhi and heron. 

Overall, the new press has sev- 
ral claims to self-congratulation. 
conomic, financial-and technologi- 
al reporting has come of age. The 

Mhotographs are superb. Women’s 
4agazines, film journals and sports 
agazines are skillfully edited and 


ich has an eager following. But there 


a decline in legal reporting. There 
«o journalist around who can com- 
-e with Shiva Rao in his understand- 

of constitutional matters. 

It iscertainly ajolly thing to have 
ely newspapers. But the press will 


—l in its duty if it does not take itself. 


iously as a part of the political sys- 

1 but thinks of itself as a purveyor 
ntertainment and titillation. News- 
»ers, not only in our country but 
where, have not yetcometo terms 
Wit the challenge of television the 
| they were able to cope with the 


advent of radio a generation earlier. 
Although radio gave the latest news 


several times a day, people still turned 


to their morning newspapers for 
understanding the events in detail 
and depth. 


I elevision also gives us the news, 


barely a thousand words in a bulletin 


covering the whole world, but the pic- 
torial embellishment creates the feel- 
ing that one has seen and understood 
everything. But the images come so 
quickly and move so fast that the new 
wipes out the old before it has even 
fully sunk in. Often a trivial picture 


lingers in the memory instead of the . 


important one because of its interest. 


Then again, news is wedged between . 


entertainment programmes which 


have their superior appeal (except in: 


those rare channels that are solely 
dedicated to public affairs), When 


‘information and entertainment com- 


pete for the same slot, the Verner’s 


_ Law of the media says that the light 


drives away theheavy. . | 
The pull to emulate Tv may be 


' strong but newspapers must resist it. 


There are many things a newspaper 


. can do which television cannot. For 
one thing, television is not as portable : 
as the néwspaper. It does not allow : 


youto go back overan item to re-read 
it at your own pace, as the newspaper 
can. It also does not report an item at 
any length. Finally, there is the fact 


that not all stories lend themselves to . 


pictorial treatment. There is a serious 


‘Clientele which the press can serve 


better than television, and which will 
turn to newspapers to understand the 
why«and the wherefore of the what and 
the how that it has seen on television. 
This serious section of the population 
will not go away in spite of the growth 
of entertainment. uf 
In fact, with the spread of par- 
ticipatory democracy, the size and 


demands of this section will grow. 


That ts the reason why even the advent 
of multi-channel television has not led 
to a fall inthe numberand circulation 
of newspapers in our country, as has 


happened in some others. It takes 


mofe investmentto set up a television 
channel than to start a magazine. A 
journal of opinion can be run even on 
a shoestring budget, but a TV station 
cannot. This fact, and the social and 


, economic biases ofthe gatekeepers of 


television, who tend to come Irom the 
upper income groups, makes TV more 


.of an elite medium. The. advertisers 


will keep itso. The poor will continue 
to gape and gawk at it. In the cinema, 
at least afew boys and girls were poor. 


Ontelevision, they are all golden. 


N ewspapermen are a vain enough 


lot, but television journalists have a 


greater sense of power. Few people 


can resist an invitation to be inter- 
viewed on TV and be seen and heard 
by hundreds of thousands. But have 
you noticed how thoroughly a politi- 
cian is taken apart, layer by layer, like 
an onion, no matter how practised he 
is, even by a none too experienced an 


interlocutor en TV? The victim rarely - 


realises what enjoyment his discom- 
fiture provides to the audience. He 
thinks he has scored a point whereas 
he has made a fool of himself. You 
have only to see Rajat Sharma and 
Karan Thapar at work to see how they 


relish theirown ruthlessness. It is hard 


for a television luminary, essentially 
a gladiator,.to exercise self-restraint. 
Most of them are likely to follow the 


-example of the well-known American 


television anchorman, David Brinkley, 
whocallshis anthology, Everybody is 


-Entitled to my Opinion. 


. With the print medium on the 
upward swing and television set for 
growth and diversification, our jour- 
nalists are in for happier and headier 
days. But will they have the time orthe 
Inclination for introspection? 
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THERE is a famous but probably apoc- 
ryphal story about a former editor of 
The Times of India. One evening, the 
editor made a rare appearance at a 
social gathering and fell into conver- 
sation with a man who seemed to be 
remarkably well-informed. 

‘Tam surprised we haven’t met,’ 
said the editor, obviously impressed 
by the fellow’s depth of knowledge. 
‘Tell me, what do you do fora living?’ 
‘You don’t know me sir,’ the man 
replied, ‘butlam your news editor.’ 

The story is probably made up 
but itdoes summarise the ivory tower 
isolation that characterised editors of 
newspapers in the 1950s and the 


.. 1960s. In those days, the editor was 


concerned only with the editorial 


- page. His job was to write the leaders 


and to allocate responsibility for the 
after edits — the main leader page 
articles - among his assistant editors. 
Hesaw thefront page atthe same time 
as hisreaders did —inthe morning over 
his first cup of tea. News was regarded 
as vulgar, as the prerogative of report- 
ers and sub-editors who were neither 
well-educated nor well-paid. 


The dispensabie editor 


VIR SANGHVI 


The editor himself was paid w 
by the standards of Indian journalis 
He earned a salary that matched w! 
he could have earned in a private co 
pany (though in money terms, 1 
salaries probably seem small co 
paredto the post-inflationary pack 
of some of today's fat cats). À 
throughout the fifties, the sixties a 
for mostof the seventies, the editoi 
The Times of India and his chief lic 
tenants all got chauffeur-driven c. 
and very nice flats on Malabar H 
(Rare is the editor today whoc 
demand aflatin south Bombay.) 

Not only was the editor we 
paid, he was usually well-educat 
and almost always well-read. It us 
to be said of Sham Lal, the legend: 
former editor of The Times of In: 
that there wasn't a single import; 
book published in the 20th centi 
that he had not read. Many of t 
others came from Oxbridge ba 
grounds, a trend that continued ii 
the 1980s. 

Small wonder then that edit 
beganto seethemselves as Olymp 
figures. Girilal Jain -5ham Lal'ss 


cessor — took to beginning editorials 
in a magisterial style that would have 
been completely unacceptable any- 
- where else in the world: “We in the 
. patriotic press do notcare but are nev- 
ertheless concerned by what the oppo- 
sition thinks it is doing...’ (Lexagger- 
ate, of course, but only slightly.) And 
Jain’s successor, Dileep Padgaonkar, 
even admitted in a moment of weak- 
ness to an interviewer from a society 
magazine that he occupied the second- 
most important job inthe country. 

It is significant that when one 
spoke of the great newspaper editors 
of post-Independence India, one 
nearly always used The Times of 
India as an example; significant 
because of what has happened to the 
editor’s job at The Times of Indta 
since Padgaonkar resigned several 
years ago. The job no longer exists. 


T... are many views on the unfor- 
tunate demise of the editor of The 
Times of India; many theories as to 
why editors as à species are on the 
verge of extinction. But one thing is 
certain: it was the magazines that 
altered the media scene forever. 

The magazine boom began in 
India in the late-1960s when 
Khushwant Singh revamped The 
Illustrated Weekly of India. Singh set 
the trend for much of what was to fol- 
low over the next ten or fifteen years. 
Even though Sham Lal was afar more 
substantial figure, he remained a 
virtual unknown while Singh turned 
himself into a national celebrity. 
His political views — first viciously 
anti-Indira Gandhi and then, embar- 

massingly pro-Sanjay Gandhi — his 
mondness for boobs and bums, his jun- 
ket-a-month lifestyle and his refresh- 
ng irreverence —all found expression 
nthe pages of the magazine which he 
ecast in his own image. 

The Weekly remained an editor's 

magazine. Singh was followed by 


M.V. Kamath, a decent mild-man- 
nered man who had previously been 
The Times of India's Washington cor- 
respondent and who had sücceeded 
in remaining anonymous for nearly 


25 years in the profession. But the 


moment Kamath took overthe Weekly, 
he became anational figure. And when 
he waseventually succeeded by Pritish 
Nandy, the Khushwant tradition of the 
editor-as-starcontinued. 


But the importance of the 


Weekly lies less in what Khushwant 
Singh achieved than in the example it 
provided to people from outside the 
profession. It showed that it was pos- 
sible to shake up acozy little scene and 
do something different. 

Inthe late 1960s, the publishing 
world was aclosed shop. There were 
the big groups (The Times of India, 


The Indian Express, The Hindustan | 


Times and others), the vernacular 
groups (e.g., Ananda Bazar Patrika, 
Malayalam Manorama) and the small 
groups (The Free Press Journal, The 
Patriotand so.on). Butthere were few, 
if any, entrepreneurs of.consequence. 


A, of that changed in the 1970s. 
Nari Hira, who ran Creative Unit, an 
advertising agency, and who also 
manufactured a depilatory cream, 
decided that the Times group’s mori- 
bund Filmfare could do with some 
competition and launched Stardust, 
India’s first gossip magazine since the 
heyday of Baburao Pate! s Film India. 
Ashok Advani, a barrister, launched 
Business India, certainly India’s first 
business magazine. And Aroon Purie, 
a chartered accountant by training and 
a printer by profession, found himself 
running India Today, a Time-style 
news magazine. pa 

All three men had editors - Hira 
had Shobha Rajadhyaksha (now bet- 
terknownas Shobha De), Advani had 
Dilip Thakore and Purie soon hired 


Chottu Karadia — but there was no 


doubt that they regarded themselves 
as responsible for both the editorial 
and the business side of the publica- 
tions. They were the first of a new 
breed of editorial entrepreneurs. At 
the time, many people missed the sig- 
nificance of the innovation. The shock 
over the emergence of the Khushwant 
Singh like editor had still to abate. So, 
the tendency was to notice the editors 
of the new magazines — some, like 
Rajadhyaksha and Thakore became 
instant celebrities — but to ignore the 
entrepreneurs behind the ventures. 


l. retrospect, this was a mistake. In 
the big groups, editors would come 
and go and their publications would 
gain and suffer as aconsequence. For 
instance, the Weekly hit a low patch 
after Kamath's exit and was only 
revived by Nandy’s entry. But a prod- 
uct broughtout by aneditorial entrepre- 
neur was editor-proof. Rajadhyaksha 
eot married, changed her name and 
moved on to start Society for Nan Hira 
but Stardust remained unaffected. 
Thakore defected to start a rival pub- 
lication but Business India remained 
number one. Karadia was replaced by 
Suman Dubey who was replaced by 
T.N. Ninan who wasreplaced by some- 
body else, but India Today stayed at 
the top. 

By the time the 1980s were 
drawing to a close, the publishing 
scene in India had altered beyond 
recognition. The new entrepreneurs 
had challenged the hegemony of the 


big houses and had forced many of 


them tore-examine their policies. But 


because there were so many trends . 


competing for attention, it was hard to 
know which one would last into the 
1990s. Would it be the tradition .of 
the Olymptan editor continued by 
Girilal Jain? Would it be the era of 
the superstar editor, exemplified by 
M.J. Akbar, Pritish Nandy and a host 


of others who followed Khushwant, 
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Singh’s lead? Or would it be the deve- 
lopment of the new-style editorial 
entrepreneurs? 

Itnow seems clear that only one 
trend wasto have any lasting influence 
—the entrepreneurial spirit behind the 
new publications but many journal- 
ists made the mistakeof believing that 
the era of the all- PONE editor had 
arrived. 

In fact, it was abouttoend. 


i n most western countries, the editor 
is less a day-to-day-operations man 
than a cross between the chairman of 
the board and a conceptualiser. There 


ts usually a high level of delegation 


and each section 1s headed by its own 
editor who bears complete responsi- 
bility for the final product. The 
editor’s job therefore, is to invent the 
sections and to then ensure that these 
sections act in consonance with each 
other; to give the publication, as a 
whole, a shape and direction. 

The editor would discuss news 
coverage at his daily meetings but he 
would nottake it upon himself to write 
front-page editorials ifa political party 
elected a working committee, a cin- 
ema burnt down or a cricket match 


was disrupted. Naturally, he would be E 


directly involved if a major news 
decision had to be taken. Atthe Wash- 
ington Post in the 1970s, the manag- 
ing editor decided to involve editor 
Ben Bradlee only when the Watergate 
stories seemed to be assuming major 
dimensions. But until that happened; 
Bradlee was not consulted. Similarly, 
the editor takes the rap if the publica- 
tion makes a major mistake. The 
Hitler diaries fiasco in the 1980s led 
to the exit of two editors—Frank Giles 
at the Sunday Times and William 
Broyles Jr. at Newsweek. 

In India, partly because of a lack 
of resources, partly because of a lack 
of talent and partly because nobody 


could be bothered, we never imple- 
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mented any systems or any structures. 
British editors were not overly con- 
cerned with news, preferring to con- 
centrate on leader writing, a legacy 
they handed down to their Indian 
SUCCESSOTS. 

To be fair, this legacy was often 
dispensed with. AtThe Indian Express, 


good reporters such as Kuldip Nayar ` 


tended to be rewarded with editorial 


' posts. And there were always out- 


standing reporters withoutthe benefit 
of an Oxbridge education such as 
Inder Malhotra, who managed to buck 
the system and rise to the top asacom- 
mentator, first at The Statesman and 
then at The Times of India. 

But even when reporters were 
promoted, the notion of the editor as 
a conceptualiser, as the conductor of 
the newspaper orchestra, never really 
took root. Throughout the eighties, it 
was nearly always true that the editors 


of The Times of India or The Indian 


Express would not know what the 
lead story in that week’s Sunday 
supplement was going to beand most 
remained distant figures to the news 
room. Nor did many of them have any 
grasp of their publications as a whole. 
They never asked themselves what 


readers wanted or where the publica- . 


tions were headed. 


-— 


T... was a shortcoming that the 
arrival of the new magazines in the 
1970s and 1980s threw into a sharper 
focus. The editorial entrepreneurs had 
a feel for their products, they knew 
who their readers were and they knew 


. Which direction their magazines were 


going. 

Inevitably, there was an early 
cross-fertilisation between the maga- 
zines and the newspapers. M.J. Akbar 
took the skills he had honed at Sunday 
and started The Telegraph, probably 
India's first modern newspaper. 
Vinod Mehta, a veteran of magazine 
journalism brought out the first-rate 


Sunday Observer on the tightest of 
budgets for Jaico, the paperback book 
publishers. 

It is interesting to look T at 
those publications — ali launched in 


-1981-82—now and see how much they 


anticipated what all newspapers 
would become by theend ofthe 1990s. 
At the time, however, the existing 
newspaper editors were dismissive. 
The Telegraph was put down on 
account of its ‘sensationalism’ while 
the Sunday Observer was described 
as a ‘feature publication’. 


`~ 


fthearrival of magazine journalism 
and the new breed of editorial entre- 
preneurs marked the first signs of 
change, the second such sign was the 
coming of age of the press baronets. 
Because newspapers were not terribly 
profitable, most major industrialists 
had not bothered greatly with them. 
The Tatas gave up The Statesman. The 
Jains did not regard The Times of 
India as their most important com- 
pany: The Birlas (with the possible 
exception of K.K. Birla who was 
interested in politics) paid less atten- 
tion to The Hindustan Times than they 
did to Century or one of their really 
profitable companies. Only Ramnath 
Goenka was deeply involved with 
The Indian Express. But he was nota 
major industrialist and had no signifi- 
cant interests outside of the.news- 
paper world. 

By the 1980s, however, this hac 
begun to change. The consume! 
economy, dormant for so Jong, hac 
suddenly begun to boom. The new 
magazines flourished because they 
offered a colour medium to advertise 
the new consumer products that were 
flooding the marketplace. Advertis 
ers, who were looking for upmarke 
environments in which to advertis 
these products, felt that the newspa 
pers were too downinarket and pre 


ferred the glossy magazines. 


At around the same time, the 


children of the existing press barons 


began tocome of age. They noted that 
there were profits to be made in the 
newspaper business — profits that 
medium-sized entrepreneurs were 
making because the newspapers were 
too badly organised and poorly man- 
aged to reap those profits. As signi- 
ficant, they discovered that they 
preferred to read the newer publica- 
tions than the papers produced by their 
families. 


l. has become fashionable among 
journalists to say that while the older 
press barons were content to grant 
editorial freedom, their sons and 
daughters wanted to grab power for 
themselves. This is a seriously mis- 
taken view. First of all, freedom of the 
press in India has always been guar- 
anteed only to those who happen to 
own one. Girilal Jain may well have 
been a magisterial, oracular figure, but 
there is no doubt that he would not 
have acted against Ashok Jain's 
wishes. At The Hindustan Times, 


B.G. Verghese was forced out once ' 


K.K. Birla decided that his stand on 
the Sikkim issue was 'anti-national'. 
Itisnotasthoughthe parents granted an 
editorial independencethatthe children 
have been reluctantto concede. 

Second, there is actually very 
little evidence to suggest that the 
younger generation is keener on impos- 
ing its political views on the papers 
thanthe generation it replaced. Every- 
body knew where Ramnath Goenka 
stood on every issue. But who knows 
what Vivek Goenka's political views 
are? Similarly, Samir Jain may well 

Bhave belittled his editors. But there is 
wo suggestion that he nas any politi- 
zal views atall. 

Third, because journalists look 
it newspapers from their own per- 
ipective, we miss the fact that the new 
seneration has overhauled newspaper 


managements far more thoroughly 
than it has transformed the editorial 
structure. Until Samir Jain took over 
The Times of India, it was managed 
like a public sector corporation. He 
emphasised marketing, brought in 
managers from multinational corpo- 
rations and multiplied its profitability. 
Ramnath Goenka was quite content to 
let the Express lose money while he 
made his profits from real estate. 
Vivek Goenka is much more market- 
ing conscious than his grandfather. 
Similarly, Shobhana Bhartia's contri- 
bution to The Hindustan Times lies in 
the fact that she took a marginally 
profitable company and turned it into 
the country’s single-most profitable 
newspaper group (when you divide 
profits by the number of publications). 

It was always naive to expect 
that the big newspaper houses would 
let the likes of Aroon Purie and Nari 
Hira make the profits while they 
squandered the advantage that came 
from theirposition inthe marketplace. 
Itis as naive to raise the cry of owner- 
interference against the Marwari- 
baniya houses when journalists are 
quite content to work for magazines 
where the owners are effective editors. 


N one of this is to suggest that the 

present situation of the editor in Indian 
journalism is desirable or even satis- 
factory. Yes, itis true that the old style 
Olymptan editors dug their own 
graves. Itis also true that it was entre- 
preneurs rather than professional edi- 
tors who transformed journalism. And 
it was inevitable that the manage- 
ments were going to rise out of their 
slumber at some stage. But because 
one era had to end, it does not follow 
that the new era represents an ideal 
state of affairs. 

The parallel that always sug- 
gests itself is ofthe old Calcutta com- 
panies. Throughout the sixties, they 
were the glamorous companies to 


work for. Executives got nice flats, 
club memberships and took lots of 
holidays. But by the seventies, it 
became clearthatdespite the wonder- 
ful lifestyles they afforded the 
boxwallahs, they were all quite badly- 
run operations that were unable to 
compete in the marketplace in the 
long run. 


M any were then taken over by 
Marwarts and Sindhis who proceeded 


toripouttheethos andtotransformthe . 


companies themselves. At the time, all 
of us conceded that there was some- 
thing intrinsically offensive about 
some vulgar abusive trader rushing 
into the boardroom of a grand old 
company and demanding to know 
how much cash he could steal fromthe 
balance sheet this month. But we also 
argued that as offensive as it might be 
to see Manu Chhabria put his feet on 
the chairman's table at Dunlop, the 
truth is that there was no alternative. 
By the 1990s, even this view had 


been challenged. We admitted that the 


old Raj companies had to be over- 
hauled but we no longer believed that 
the robber barons were the only 
answer. Instead, we argued for a pro- 
fessional culture in which executives 
reported to aboard which was respon- 
sible to a large number of individual 


and institutional shareholders. 


This ts roughly how [feel about 
the position of the editor today. Jour- 
nalistically, we are at the same stage 
of capitalism that the corporate sector 
was in the 1980s — we have passed 
from a colonial style to a bantya style 
and await a professional approach to 
newspaper management and to news- 
papers themselves. 

One unfortunate consequence 
of the current state of affairs has been 
the rush to extinction of the position 
of the editor itself. Assume you were 
a bright young journalist in your 30s 
and hoped to become an editor by the 
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time you were 45. What options 
would be available to you? Could you 
become the editor of The Times of 
India? No; because Samir Jain does 
not believe in editors. He is happy with 
consultants, with low-level editorial 
staffand with ad managers whoensure 
that the colour supplements are all run 
to their specifications. 

. What about The Statesman? No. 
The paper is run by its managing edi- 
tor who is now also editor-in-chief. 
The Hindu? No. You have to be a 
member of the family. The Economic 
Times? No, that’s run by Samir Jain 
(see above). India Today? No, the 
owner's the editor. Business World? 


The same principle as India Today. 
Frontline? No, the India Today prin- 


ciple applies here too. And soon. 


T here are effectively only two 
major newspapers in the country that 
still employ editors. In both cases, the 
owners take an editorial interest but 
have structured this interest so they 
have acertain formal role which does 
not unnecessarily interfere with the 
editor’s freedom of operation. There's 
The Indian Express where Vivek 
Goenka is called managing editor 
but is content to let editor Shekhar 
Gupta run the show. And there’s The 
Hindustan Times where Shobhana 
Bhartia is editorial director but the 
paper is run by editor V.N. Narayanan 
and executive editor Bharat Bhushan. 
As for the rest, they are all either fam- 
ily enterprises or extensions of the ad 
department. 

. What happens then to atalented 
editor given that there are so few jobs 
available? Generally, all you can do 
in that situation is to create a new job; 


start up a new publication for some- 


body. (Even those proprietors who 
don't believe in editors accept that 
they need them to start up new ven- 
tures.) Buteven ifthat publication suc- 
ceeds, there is no guarantee that the 
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proprietors will be properly grateful 
as Vinod Mehta (The Indian Post, The 
Independent, The Pioneer etc.) dis- 
covered before the spectacular suc- 
cess of Outlook. Alternatively, you 
go one step further and start your 
own publication with investors as 
M.J. Akbar has with The Asian Age. 
Effectively, therefore, if you want to 
edit something and you want to do it 
ona professional basis, there are only 
two options open to you. Either you 
become editor of one of the handful of 


publications that stillemploy editors. 


Or you emigrate to a country that still 
needs editors. 


D... it matter? Will we really lose 
out if we don’t get another Khushwant 
Singh or another Girilal Jain? Wasn't 
the cult of editor as superstar misbe- 
gotten to begin with? Does India 
really need editors anyway? I believe 
that it does matter. We may not need 
another superstar editor. And both 
Khushwant Singh and Girilal Jain 
were creatures of their time who 
would seem out of place today. But it 
is foolish to act as though entrepre- 
neurs, baniya-baronets and ad manag- 
erscan replace editors. 

Few people will deny that in 
many ways our newspapers have 
improved over the last ten years. 
Whereas-once they were dull, plod- 
ding, poorly-produced and hard to 
read, they are-much livelier and bet- 
ter-looking today than ever before. 
Butitisasundeniable that the standard 
of ‘journalism’ has not improved, 
even as the papers themselves have 
become more reader-friendly. 

This apparent paradox requires 
some explanation. It is part of the pur- 
pose of a newspaper to entertain and 
to amuse. All of us like reading gos- 
sip at some level. We like information 
about film stars and television shows; 
about new restaurants and holiday 
resorts; and fashion designers and 


fancy shops. We prefer it if all this 
information is well-packaged. We 
prefercolourto black-and-white. And 
of course we are quite pleased thatthe . 
average big city newspaper now costs 
less than it did five years ago. But if 
this was al! we got from our news- 
paper we would be dissatisfied. In the 
final analysis, the food-film-fashion- 
fornication formula can be no more 
than the icing on the cake. Itcan be part 
of the package. But it cannot be the 
package itself. 

The soul of a newspaper lies 
partly in the news but mainly in its 
ability to change the way we think. A 
great newspaper is one that provides 
us with information, views and ideas 
that cause us to view something dif- 
ferently fromthe manner we once did. 
The Washington Post systematically 
unearthed information that suggested 


‘that the President who had just been 


elected by the largest landslide in 
American history had connived at a 
crime. The New York Times broke 


'through the hype of disinformation 


and patriotism to bring the truth about 
the war in Vietnam to the American 
people. The Sunday Times proved 
that one of England’s largest corpora- 
tions had knowingly marketed a sleep- 
ing drug that caused birth defects in 
babies and had then tried to weasel] out 
of paying compensation. ` 


A. television brings the news to us 
faster and faster, we become less 
dependent on newspapers to tell us 
what the headlines are. Already, ther 
are days when we know what they 
will say on the front page because wt 
saw the news the previous night. The 
importance of the newspaper lie. 
therefore, in its ability to get behine 
the headlines: to tell us more, to tell » 
differently, to tell it better, and to tel 
us what it all means. It is this impor 
tance that we are losing sight of 1 
modern Indian journalism. Faced wit 


the threat of television, publications 
have reacted in one of two ways. 
Either they have mimicked the format 
of TV news: short, snappy, superficial 
stories. Or they have run away from 
the news itself, finding solace in the 
so-called ‘add-ons’: the Saturday 
supplements, the colour sections, the 
TV guides and soon. 

In the short run, it seems to be 
working. We are still so dazzled by 
colour photographs on the front pages 
of our newspapers that we do not 
notice the emptyness inside. But stop 
and think about it. When was the last 
time you changed your mind about an 
issue because of something you read 
inthe newspapers? When was the last 
time you read an ‘investigative’ story 
and said, ‘Gosh!’ rather than, ‘I won- 
der who planted that?’ When was the 
last time you finished with a news- 
paper’s coverage of an important 


event and said, ‘Now I understand the . 


significance of that event?’ It may 
have been a long time ago. The ideas 
content of the newspaper is simply not 
keeping pace with the improvement in 
the film-fornication content. 


W.. allthis have to do with 


the editor? In an ideal world, every- 
thing. It is the editor who, freed from 
the day-to-day responsibilities, tries to 
look after the paper’s soul. He gives 
it the direction and he keeps the bal- 
ance between the light stuff and the 
hard edge. But, in the Indian context, 
the diminution in the editor’s role is a 
symbol of something that goes even 
further. In most newspaper organi- 
sations there is no longer any kind of 
journalistic ethos at all. There is now 
no commitment to contributing to an 
understanding of ideas or to an inter- 
pretation of events. 

In the Times group, the destruc- 
tion of this ethos is complete. There is 
no editor and sectional editors report 
to advertising managers, thus destroy- 


ing any possibility of the paper devel- 
oping a philosophy that unites its 
many sections. In other papers the 
vandalism is less pervasive but the 
symptoms arethe same. Professional- 
ism has come to mean the ability to put 
togetheraslick, good-looking publica- 
tion. It has come to represent qualities 
that were previously associated with 
advertising, not with journalism. 


U Itimately, this trend will lead to 
the death of the Indian newspaper as 
a vehicle for mobilising opinion or 


conveying meaningful information. . 


The.papers themselves will survive 
because advertisers will need the 
media. But they will become less and 
less influential when it comes to con- 
tributing to how we perceive issues. 
It is true that the Olympian edi- 
tors of old failed to change with the 
times. And itis as true that the role of 


the editorneeded to be redefined. But . 


what we have at presentis no solution 


. atall. All newspapers are business en- 


terprises and should be run as such. 
But the day they cease to be no ‘more’ 
than business enterprises, they prob- 
ably cease to newspapers as well. 

Ian Jack, presently editor of 


Granta, tells the story ofthescionofa | 


Indian newspaper family whocameto 
visit The Sunday Times in London 
when Jack was employed there. The 
editor asked Jack to show the visitor 
around. Jack gave him the full tour — 
the foreign desk, theInsightteam, the 
library, the press and so on. But at the 
endthe visitor had only two questions 
to ask: One: how did the paper dispose 


off newsprint. Two: how did it deal 


with pilferage by the staff. Jack told 
me the story inthe 1980s and I thought 
ithugely funny. (It later cropped upin 
Nicholas Coleridge’s Paper Tigers). 
Idid not know then that we were dis- 
cussing the future of the Indian news- 


paper industry. Had I known, I might - 


have found it less amusing. 
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SINCE the end of the Emergency in 
1977, a newspaper revolution has 
swept the Indian languages. Between 
1976 and 1994, total circulation of 
daily newspapers more then trebled — 
from about 9 million copies a day to 
32 million. More important, this 
meantthat the penetration of newspa- 
pers had deepened — from something 
like 15 dailies per thousand people in 
1976 to 35 per thousand in the mid- 
1990s.! The 35:1000 ratio, though far 
behind the newspaper consumption of 


_ industrial countries in the West and 


Japan, appears to represent an impor- 
tant gateway for political activity. 


Malayalam dailies had achieved such 


1. I calculate the 1976 figure on the basis of 
a population of 620 million and 9.3 million 
dailies. The newspaper figures come from 
Press in India, published by the Registrar of 
Newspapets for [ndia. They are no doubt slip- 
pery figures, but they point to general trends. 


Indian-language newspapers - 


ROBIN JEFFREY 


a ratio by 1960, and England of the 
Chartists and Anti-Corn Law move- 
ments, and the USA in the tempestu- 
ous years before the Civil War, all had 
ratios inthe 35:1000 neighbourhood. 

India’s newspaper revolution 
is unique fortwo reasons. First, never 
before has print become a mass 
medium simultaneously with televi- 
sion — with an electronic revolution. 
Second, nowhere else has a print 
revolution occurred in as many as 11 
different scripts.’ 

In light of this, three questions 
suggest themselves. First, will simul- 
taneous spread of print and television 
stunt the development of literacy? In 
short, will literacy seem unnecessary 
to people who discover television 
with it or before it? Second, are great 


2. Devanagari, Perso-Arabic, Gujarati, 


Gurmukhi, Bengali. Oriya, Telugu, Tamil, 
Malayalam, Kannada and Roman. 


monopoly proprietors going to domi- 
nate Indian-language newspapers as 
they have dominated newspapers in 
the USA, Canada and Australia? 
Third, whateffect does the newspaper 
revolution have on the widening of a 
‘public sphere’ in politics? To what 
extent does a newspaper revolution 
change political possibilities? 


S tunting Literacy? Will the news- 


paperrevolution and the growth of lit- - 


eracy which both provokes and feeds 
off it, be nipped in the bud by televi- 
sion? On the face of it, this seems a 
plausible prognosis. Elsewhere in the 
world, industrialized countries expe- 
rienced four or five generations of 
widespread literacy and familiarity 
with newspapers before television 
arrived in the 1950s and 1960s. Even 
then, television seemedtotake aterrible 
toll on print. Evening newspapers died 
in North America and Britain in the 
1960s and 1970s. Although popula- 
tions grew, newspaper circulations 
remained stagnant or fell. If that was 
the effect among people long accus- 
tomed to newspaper consumption, 
there might seem a good chance that 
people encountering print and televi- 
sionatthe same time might decide that 
literacy and print were unnecessary. 
Television alone would do. 

In fact, however, the evidence 
seems more positive for newspapers 
and print than this superficial reading 
suggests. In English-speaking industri- 
alized countries, newspapers may not 
have grown, but they have more than 
survived. In the USA, they made 
immense profits until the late 1980s, and 


surveys in the 1950s showed that two-- 


thirds of households with television sets 
also boughtnewspapers; but less than a 
third of non-TV households subscribed. 
tonewspapers. British experience was 
similar? It appears that once people 


3. Ben H. Bagdikian. The Information 
Machines (New York: Harper Colophon. 


begin to consume one medium, they 
becomeripe to discover other media. 
India’s newspapers provide 
snippets of evidence. For example, 
when Doordarshan was screening the 
Mahabharata on Sunday mornings 
in the late 1980s, the Telugu daily 
Andhra Jyoti acquired the rights to the 
screenplay, translated it into Telugu 
and enjoyed acirculation surge for its 
Sunday edition. Telugus bought the 
newspapers to understand television. 


H ere lies another implication of 
India’s uniqueness: the multiplicity of 
widely spoken languages cushions 
them from some of the effects of 
globalized American media produc- 
tions. If, forexample, there are 70 mil- 
lion Telugu-speakers, they provide 
— even allowing for low purchasing 
power — a profitable, all-absorbing 
market for Telugu capitalists and 
media people. They provide plenty of 
reasons to produce Telugu films, 
newspapers and television; but they 
are not so attractive — yet, at least — as 
to command the attention, and there- 
fore become vulnerable to, Walt 
Disney or Rupert Murdoch. 
Television is an expensive 
medium. Viewers need costl y TV sets 
if they are to watch regularly and reli- 
ably. A newspaper, on the other hand, 
costs the price of a cup of tea. Produc- 
ers oftelevision need expensive hard- 
ware to make, edit and disseminate 
programmes. A great deal of money 
can be spent before discovering that 
viewers don't like the outcome. In the 
newspaper business, on the other 
hand, computer typesetting and offset 
printing have made production easier 
and kept costs relatively low — even 
allowingforthe price of newsprint. 


1971). p. 58. Graham Murdock and Peter 
Golding, "The Structure, Ownership and 
Control of the Press. 1914-76', in George 


. Boyce, etal. (eds.}, Newspaper History (Lon- 
don: Constable. 1978), p. 133. | 


Twoelements therefore lead me 
to believe that demand for newspapers 
will grow. First, the evidence seems 
strong that exposure to television —or 
any single medium — leads to the con- 
sumption of other media. The Tamil 


propensity for weekly magazines was 


notable from the 1950s until the 1990s 
and appears to have owed a good deal 
to the spread of the Tamil film indus- 
try and movie-going habits of Tamils.’ 
Television will be good for Indian- 
language newspapers able to adapt to 
itandrideonit. 

Second, the growth ol literacy, 
slow though it may be, ts steady and 
unstoppable. If roughly 50 percent of 
adults were literate in 1991, the pro- 
portion will be around 60 per cent in 
2001. Literacy alone of course does 
not make people newspaper readers. 
The ability and desire to buy a news- 
paper are the other prerequisites. But 
the addition of 100 million people to 
the potential pool of newspaper buy- 
ers between 199] and 2001 can only 
help the odds for people who produce 
newspapers. 


T. dangers, newspaper owners 
may say, are that advertisers could 
desert them for television and that no 
substantial newspaper can survive on 
selling price alone. Neither proposi- 
tion is entirely true or destructive for 
the Indian-language press. Smaller 
newspapers can survive on selling 
price. In the early 1990s, a 75-paise 
selling price forfourbroadsheet pages 
left a proprietor with a small margin 
on each paper sold. (Navaka! in 
Mumbai was working on such mar- 
gins in 1993). With such small news- 
papers, the reader pays more per sheet 
of paper, just as smokers pay more 1f 
they buy their Charminarone cigarette 
ata time. But the Indian reality ts that 


4. Robin Jeffrey. "Tamil: “Dominated by cin- 


ema and politics". Zconomic and Political 
Weekly. 8 February 1997, p. 255. 
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many millions of people must earn 
and live from day to day. Moreover, 
fewer advertisements in such lean 
newspapers may mean that their read- 
ing content is not much less than that 
in a thicker, more advertising-driven 
broadsheet. 


j news coverage depends 
on vivid footage of events. Stories 
with such footage get covered; stories 
without it make boring television and 
get less play. Yet newspaper propri- 
etors know that local news makes 
circulation grow. Television in India 
is along way, for example, from pick- 
ing village campaigns for prohibition, 
as Telugu newspapers did so dramati- 
cally in 1992. Indian-language news- 
papers have just begun to tap the 
fascination that ‘the people’ have in 
reading about themselves. Indeed, the 
spread of newspapers is inseparable 
from the creation of that great French 
Revolution sense of ‘the people’ as 
free citizens, united by their liberty 
with others like themselves all over 
the land. The economics of television, 
and its nature aS a medium, means 
that it is too broad, too general and too 
fast-moving to fill this popular need 
alone. 

Similarly, only some forms of 
advertising are suitable for television. 
Local advertising — witness the finan- 
cial success of ‘free’ community 
newspapers in English-speaking 
industrialized countries — has yet to 
find a better medium than print. As 
more small-town enterprises become 
ensnared in the techniques of global 
capitalism, local advertising must 
grow. Newspapers like Eenadu in 
Andhra Pradesh have tried to con- 
vince Telugus of the benefits of 
advertising through door-to-door, 
shop-to-shop sales of ads for all sorts 
of products and occasions. The suc- 
cess of newspapers like Eenadu in 
creating whole new categories of 
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small-scale, local advertisers points to 
immense potential for such advertis- 
ing in small-town and rural India. And 
such advertising will foster and sus- 
tain adaptable Indian-language news- 
papers. Ifthey were runners, we would 
need to imagine Indian-language tele- 
vision and Indian-language newspa- 
pers notas individual sprinters, but as 
a single —albeit uncomfortable — par- 
ticipant in a three-legged race, linked 
and dependent on each other. 


E. in Monopoly? I find it more 

difficultto make such confident state- 
ments about the trends in ownership 
Of Indian newspapers. By my calcu- 
lations, we need to include between 20 
and 25 different companies in the 
early 1990sto encompass 70 per cent 
of daily newspaper circulations in 
India. This is a much more diffuse 
ownership than in countries like Aus- 
tralia, Canada or the USA. 

Again, I suspect that linguistic 
diversity helps to insulate Indian- 
language newspapers from all-India 
and global monopolies. Forexample, 
no newspaper company in India owns 
the top-circulating daily outside the 
area of its own mother-tongue. 
Navbharat Times of Bennett Coleman 
once might have been said to hold 
such a distinction, but it lost Hindi 
leadership to Punjab Kesari of 
Jalandhar and New Delhi inthe 1980s. 
Even Loksatta, the Indian Express 
chain's Marathi daily, based in 
Mumbai, the Express headquarters, 
has often been surpassed for Marathi 
circulation honours in recent years by 
the idiosyncratic Navakal. Itseems to 
be difficult for, sày, a Malayalam pro- 
prietor to run the top Tamil newspa- 
per. The Times of India's attempt to 
start a Gujarati daily inthe early 1990s 
flopped badly. 

Why should this be? First, there 
are questions of commitment and 
understanding. A Gujarati proprietor 


stands or falls in Gujarat. On the other 
hand, achain from Mumbai, trying to 
establish itself in Gujarat, may not be 
committed to the long campaign to 
establish a newspaper and make it 
grow. Similarly, the outside chain may 
nothave the connections to understand 
issues and resist assaults — almost lit- 
erally sometimes —by local rivals. To 
be sure, it may appear simple for a 
chain with plenty of capital to buy the 
best talent in a region and put it-to 
work. But how to judge, subtly and 
accurately, who the most talented and 
effective journalists are? Outsiders 
may make poor judgements. Outside 
chains may also be tempted to cut 
costs by using large slabs of transla- 
tion from other newspapers in the 
chain. And if the new enterprise or 
acquisition does not make money 
fairly rapidly, the chain may be further 
tempted to conclude that the poten- 
tial return is not worth the necessary 
investment. 


HR. uuo: on foreign owner- 
ship and equity currently protect 
Indian newspapers from global media 
proprietors. Buteven if such laws were 
modified, the sheer number of Indian 
languages, and therelative weakness in 


world terms of their consumer classes, 


lessens the likelihood of sustained inter- 
national interest in Indian-language 
publications for the next twenty years 
at least. Such weakness, in a sense, is a 
strength: the Indian languages don tat- 
tract global mediaattention. 

Yetin many language regions, we 
can already see the emergence of a 


singlechainas the leader—Malayalama 


Manorama in Malayalam, Eenadu in 
Telugu, Ananda Bazar-Patrika in 
Bengali, Gujarat Samachar in Gujarati, 
Prajavaniin Kannada, Thanthiin Tamil. 
In Hindi and Marathi, the race is still 
open, but the trend seems familiar. It 
seems to point in the same direction 
as that in the United States where the 


- 


vast majority of towns have been re- 
duced to ‘one-paper towns’ in the past 
30 years. It is possible to imagine a 


similar process going on in each In- . 


dian language: a single paper becom- 
ing overwhelmingly dominant in its 
area and thereby capturing most of the 


major advertising expenditure. The : 


current enviable — by international 
standards — diversity could vanish 
within ten years, according to this 
interpretation. 


l is possible, however, to envisage 
other possible, though perhaps less 
plausible, outcomes. The diversity of 
interest, opinion and culture within 


each language region almost guaran- - 


tees that some people and groups will 
be stung to challenge the leading 
newspaper. Intheindustrialized West, 
social homogeneity means that a 
single newspaperis often adequate for 
everybody in a community. In India, 
itis hard to picture a time when such 
a statement will hold true. Diverse 
interests run wide and deep. If Indian 
capitalism grows, as itis supposed to, 
among the new-rich of each region 
there will be people with the money 
and inclination to run newspapers — 
for the tfme-honoured reasons of sta- 
tus, influence and the desire to be 
heard. Current technology makes it 
«easier to produce a newspaper than 
ever before, and the cost of labour 
in newspaper work is unlikely to 
skyrocket in MBA-fashion. Local adver- 
ising, which a region's leading news- 
-»aper may find it increasingly difficult 
m=O accommodate as it hunts the big 
«ational advertisers, is capable of pro- 
iding substantial financial support. 
Thus the social diversity within 
language region offers some of the 
ime insulation against monopoly as 
mdia’s overall diversity offers against 
itional and global monopoly. In the 
190s, it is still possible to start a suc- 
ssful newspaper in India, and to run 


à successful small-scale one, as the 
new Vaartha in Telugu and the old 
Navakal in Marathi seem to show. 


ons Politics? In a far-flung, 
mass society, it is almost impossible 
toimagine ‘publicity’ —fora meeting, 
a performance, a market, an auction, 
an election — without newspapers. 
Indeed, without newspapers, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine the root word of 'pub- 
licity’ — ‘public’. When you have 
substantial newspaper penetration, 
you have an essential ingredient of a 
‘public sphere’, and the conduct of 
politics is thereby transformed. 

Marshall McLuhan was in no 
doubt about the revolutionary effect of 
mass use of print: ‘Print created indi- 
vidualism and nationalism in the six- 
teénth century.’ No person exposed to 
it can resist being changed — and here 
he uses a word that suggests detona- 
tion —by print's ‘subliminal charge’ 2 
Reading, he argued, created indivi- 
duals. Print broke down ‘reality into 
discrete units, logically and causally 
related, perceived linearly across a 
page, abstracted from the wholeness 
and disorder and multisensory qual- 
ity of Iife.'^ Print, he concluded, ‘cre- 
ated Henry Ford and the assembly line 
and standardized culture.'' 

Jurgen Habermas similarly 
emphasized the centrality of news- 
papers for the creation of a ‘public 
sphere’. Habermas idealizedthe ‘pub- 
lic sphere’ as a place between the state 
and the kin-group, where ‘rationally 
debating private citizens’ in bour- 
geots-liberal societies from the eigh- 
teenth century engaged in ‘a critical 


5. Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: 
the Extensions of Man (London: Ark 
Paperbooks, 1987; first pubd 1964), p. 20. 
6. Wilbur Schramm, Men, Messages, and 
Media: A Look at Human Communication 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1973), p. 127, 
paraphrasing McLuhan. 


7. McLuhan, Understanding Media, p. 222. 


publicity’ that analyzed and moulded 
their culture and influenced their gov- 


- ernments.? This apparent golden age 


did not, according to Habermas, last 
long. It was superseded by the mass 
media of the industrial revolution, in 
which the genuine dialogues of the 
earlier time were overwhelmed by 
‘technologies for managing consen- 
sus and promoting consumer cul- 
ture.” Habermas contended that “one 
may speak of a refeudalization of the 
public sphere’ — ‘the "suppliers" dis- 
play ashowy pomp before customers 
ready to follow.’ Individuals receive 
a stream of information, to which they 
have little opportunity to respond.'” 


l do not want to consider the flaws 
in Habermas’ conceptualization here 
(though the apparent idealization of 
eighteenth-century England takes my 
breath away). Rather, let me empha- 
size the fact that both McLuhan and 
Habermas identify, and seek toexplain, 


a. crucial transformative role for print 


and newspapers in every society 
exposed tothem. The British sociolo- 
gist John B. Thompson explains this 
well: “The changing nature of public- 
ness — from the traditional publicness 
of co-presence (1.e., people face- 
to-face) to the various forms of medi- 
ated publicness prevalent today (i.e., 
people reading about and viewing 
other people) — has profoundly altered 
the conditions under which political 
power is exercised.''' In India, it 
seems to me, we have scarcely begun 
totake these changes seriously and to 


8. Jurgen Habermas, The Structural Transfor- 
mation of the Public Sphere, trans. Thomas 
Burger (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1989), 
pp. 247, 235. 


9. Thomas McCarthy in Habermas. Structural 
Transformation, p. xii. 

10. Habermas, Structural Transformation, 
pp. 195, 249. 


IT, John B. Thompson, The Media and Mo- 
dernity: À Social Theory of the Media (Cam- 
bridge: Polity Press. 1995}, pp. 134-5. See also 
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bestow on them the scholarly attention 
they merit. 

The Habermas notion of a ‘pub- 
lic sphere’ — an arena, often new to 
rural life and a semi-capitalist society, 
where the merits òf power, the pow: 


. erful and their decisions can be dis- 


cussed — helps in grasping the effects 
newspapers and print are having on 
the country. Newspaper penetration 
not only causes politics to be con- 
ducted differently. It indicates that 
other conditions are also changing: 
schools and literacy spreading, com- 
munications improving, capitalism 
edging forward. | 


= W., do I suggest that ratios of 


roughly 35 dailies per. thousand 
people represent an important mile- 
stone? First, these appear to have been 
the ratios when popular political 


movements took hold in other indus- 


trializing societies. These, inany case, 
were the rough ratios in Britain when the 
Chartist movement flourished in the 
1840s and America of the 1850s when 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin sold 500,000 cop- 
iesin five years and outrage against sla- 
very spread across the north." 
‘Second, the 35:1000 ratio has à 
certain numericai plausibility. If we 
disregard 20 per cent of the total popu- 
lation as being too young to read, and 
if we accept survey estimates that put 
the readership of one newspaper at 
anything from six to a dozen people, 
we arereaching the point where a third 
to a half of all adults is likely to be 
within ‘reach of a,newspaper each 
day." Most people who vote are thus 


for the first time in India in a position 


to be newspaper readers. 


_John B. Thompson. Ideology and Modern 


Culture (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1990), pp. 227-30. 


12. ivon Asquith, “The Structure, Ownership 
and Control of the Press. 1780-1855’.in Boyce 
et al. (eds.), Newspaper History, p. 100. 
Bagdikian, Information Machines, p. 48. 


13. Asquith, ‘Structure’. p. 101... 
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Though. far from Japanese, 
Swedish and British ratios of 400 or 
500 dailies per 1000 people, the 
35:1000 ratio seems to constitute a 
critical mass. Malayalam dailies 
achieved it by the early 1960s, at the 
height of Kerala's tempestuous con- 
tests between Communists and Con- 


.gress when the political foundations 


of the ‘Kerala model’ were being 
firmly embedded. An analyst from 


Kerala proudly claimed in the 1960s 


that the ‘maximum per capita circula- 
tion of newspapers in Asia, except for 
Japan, is in the incurably poverty- 
stricken Kerala.’'* If any region of 
India might be deemed to have a ‘pub- 
lic sphere’ ~ an abstract place where 
people, aware of various ways to 
influence politics, present and contest 
alternatives—it must be Kerala.'5- 





D... the Kerala experience point 
toadirection that other regions will in- 
creasingly follow? 'To make such 
simple equations would be foolishly 
rash. Yet there are examples else- 
where that warrant systematic 
reséarch. How important was Eenadu 
in the victory of the N. T. Rama Rao 
and the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) in 
1983? Some.insiders say that the 
newspaper not only promoted the 
TDP editorially, but used its technical 
facilities and network of connections 
to provide the new party with infra- 
structure that it needed but lacked. 
What role — crucial, I believe — did 
Telugu newspapers play in mobilizing 
the prohibition movement in Andhra 
Pradesh in 1992-93? To what extent 
did major Hindi newspapers of Uttar 
Pradesh, whose circulations have 


14. K.E. Eapen, ‘Daily Newspapers in India: 
their status and problems’ , Journalism Quar- 
terly, vol. 44 (1967). p. 528. 


15. Robin Jeffrey, ‘Malayalam: “The day- 


to-day social life of the people...".' Economic 
and Political Weekly, 4-11 January 1997, 
pp. 18-21, 


grown steeply in the past ten years, 
shape the conditions that led to the 
destruction of the Babri Masjid in. 
1992? Charu and Mukul have made ~ 
some suggestive inquiries but a great 
deal more research needs to be done. 
What does it mean for Mumbai read- 
ers to follow the contests between 
samna of the Shiv Sena and Nikhil 


Wagle's Hamara Mahanagar? 


i am not suggesting that people nec- 
essarily do what newspapers tell them 
to do, though the act of reporting an 
eventin a particular way no doubtcan 
produce dramatic responses. But 


, newspapers and print carry deeper 


meaning — McLuhan's 'subliminal 
charge'. The fact that a newspaper 
becomes part of life, changes life. That 
fact opens up new expectations about 
what is thinkable. More important, it 
opens up a new range of possibilities 
for influencing politics. This is not 
Habermas' idealized eighteenth- 
century ‘public sphere’ of rational 
debate; but it is fundamentally differ- 
ent from the limited expectations and 
political isolation once experienced 
by a less-than-wealthy peasant in a 
remote village. Newspapers, a court- 
ier of Charles II lamented, make ‘the 
multitude too familiar with the actions 
and counsels of their superiors.’ ? 
The arrival of the newspapem 
revolution does change politics: the 
revolution itself indicates underlyin; 
changes to economic activity; anc 
newspapers, simply by becoming pai 
of daily life, introduce a new mediun 
and a potent resource into existin 
political and social equations. Ov 
analysis of politics in the 1 990s neec 


` constantly to consider this transforn 
ing process. 


16. Charu and Mukul, Print Media and Co» 
munalism (New Delhi: Mukul, 1990). 

I7. Roger F Estrange in E.S. Turner, T 
Shocking History of Advertising (New Yo 
Ballantine Books, 1953), p. 17. 


. Activist journals 


HARSH: SETHI 


PRESENTED below are some initial 
responses to the phenomena of acti- 
vist-journals, i.e. magazines by and 
for individuals, groups, and mass 
organisations involved with grappling 
with issues of serious social concern. 
Distinct from both the better estab- 
lished academic/quasi-academic 
journals that may be addressing them- 
selvestoasimilarconstituency; news- 
letters and annual reports that inform 
others primarily about the activities of 
the concernéd organisation; or news- 
papers and magazines brought out as 
commercial ventures — the ‘activist- 
journal’ has soughtto create a distinc- , 
tive niche in the print-world. G ae 

This brief note concentrates on 
journals brought out in the English 
language, not because the use of 
English makes these journais more 
important or significant, but because 
the English language press claims for 
itself a national/international status 
not easily ‘granted’ to efforts in the 
various other Indian languages. The 
other reason is more personal, that of 
a greater familiarity with the English 
language efforts. 

For a variety of reasons no 
attempt has been made to provide 
any data on the number of such jour- 
nals, their frequency, circulation, 
financial viability and soon. Similarly 


ii 


11 
M eel, 


no effort has been made to carry outa 
content-analysis of even a limited 
sample of these journals. Instead, 
what is presented is a schematic 
impression, influenced heavily by the 
Writer's personal experiences with 
the planning and editing of a few of 
these journals. 

The last decade has been one 
of many booms — from concepts like 
development, popular participation, 
to now organising the poor; concern 


| about environment and ecology, 


medicare, literacy, justice and human 
rights, gender equality — and one can 
go on in this vein — all as part of a 
search amongst 'concerned intelli- 
genstiaandcitizens' for ‘a viable, just, 
and humane' alternative to an oppres- 
sive present. One fall-out of this 
search and activity has been a prolif- 
eration of a bewildering range of new 
journals, seeking by evolving a new 
communications model (inter-activ- 
ist, activist-academic-policy makers) 
a significant shift in the world of 
both scholarship and action. Since 
the new ‘panacea’ offered by the 
miracle men of this decade is action- 
research (or praxis, the term the more 
fanciful theorists employ) — writing 
and bringing out journals naturally 
occupy a critical congnitive space in 
this project. 
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AS a partial tndication of the 


flavour of this new industry, justinthe | 


English language alone one can men- 
tion journals ranging from Social 
Áction, Voluntary Action, OtherIndia, 
Lokayan Bulletin, Vigil, Gandhi 


Marg, Satyagraha Mimansa, Marx- , 


ism Today, Voices (as a sample of 


_ journals responding to a wide spec- 


trum of issues); or Manushi, From the 
Lawyers Collective, Socialist Health 
Review, MFC Bulletin, Down to Earth, 
Ecologist, Raksha, PUCL Bulletin, 
Dalit Voice, Muslim India (examples 
of journals catering to a single issue 
constituency). These magazines/jour- 
nals — whether single issue, single 
group/ideology viewpoint, or desi- 
gned more as a platform for debate are 
brought out from a variety of sites — 
from funded or non-funded NGO type 
organisations, from mass organisa- 
tions, or sometimes from academic 
institutions. I have deliberately ref- 
rained from commenting on the jour- 
nals brought out by different political 
party formations. 


B... discussing atleast some of 
the salient features of this phenom- 
enon, it needs to be kept in mind that 
the crop of journals that has come up 
in the last two decades is significantly 
different — both in origin and orienta- 
tion — from the magazines that sought 
to influence and relate to the world of 
action earlier. Both during the later 


decades of the national movementand. 


then after Independence, the journals 
that came up were primarily partofan 
active movement group effort. Differ- 
ent ideological formations started 
their own journals, either run directly 
by them or by sympathetic intellec- 
tuals, as part of educating both the cad- 
res and future converts (activists or 
sympathisers) about the group view- 
point. 

There were-of course the more 
literary critical ventures viz. Prem- 
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ie > 


chand’s Hans, but even these were 
conceived as contributing to an over- 
all awareness of the richness of natio- 
nal culture and as part of a larger 
struggle. At least for the former, their 
fortunes depended upon the extent 
to which the views being articulated 
and the 'group' behind the venture, 
acquired significant hearing space in 
society, 1.e. the fate of the group and 
the journal were strongly linked. Thus 
for example Mankind, brought out 
by Ram Manohar Lohia, ‘survived’ as 
long as Lohia and his politics had a 
role in the national scene. With his 
death, the journal too folded up. 

The key point is that publishing 
journals was not a professional acti- 
vity but rather an extension of the poli- 
tics of the group. Second, the primary 
audience was not the already con- 
verted, but the potential coverts. Even 
more important was the fact that there 
was a ‘mood’ of wanting to know and 
be involved. Such journals were 
eagerly awaited, and each had a 
readership far in excess of its actual 
circulation. In many ways the scene 
now ts different. 


B... going on fo discuss the 
more recent crop of journals, their 
strengths and weaknesses, I would 
like to make a few general observa- 
tions on the nature of reading and writ- 
ing activity inthe country. 

India has been, and to a signifi- 
cantextent remains, primarily an oral 
culture. Here one is referring not only 
to the low levels of literacy in the 
country, but the fact that writing as a 
mode of constructing public discourse 
involvesa very narrow spectrum in the 
country. As aculture, we have relied 
far more on different modes of story 
telling, songs, sometimes plays for 
communicating values and ideas. Per- 
sonal contact between the subject and 
object has always been very tmpor- 
tant. Gandhiji's Harijan was impor- 


tant because it was Gandhijt' s—rarely 
by itself. 

Personal contact, as a mode ol 
communication, 1s an important fea- 
ture of any oral culture. Unless the 
readercan visualise the person behinc 
the article, the words remain imper 
sonal and abstract, difficult to contex- 
tually locate for purposes of action 
This becomes even more importan 
because what is read is not always ab- 


. sorbed, and what is absorbed ts no 


necessarily acted upon. Once, how: 
ever, a reader relates to the persor 
behind the word, the relationshit 
becomes personal and worth taking 
arisk for. 


T.. last few decades have howeve: 
seen a veritable explosion in the pro 
duction of journals and magazines 
Forevery conceivable theme, reflect- 
ing all possible variations of ideology 
we have some journal or the other 
True, the situation 1s not like the one 
confronted in the West where dozen: 
of magazines on, say alternative tour- 
ism, may be jostling in the market- 
place. But for our relatively smal. 
constituency, even this number ol 
ten becomes too much to cope with 
(There are at least a dozen journals or. 
voluntary action alone). And in the 
event of the readership not knowing 
who is bringing out the journal, the 
process of selecting what to read and 
what not becomes exceedingly dif- 
ficult. The situation is further com- 
plicated by a remarkable degree of 
skewness in the information market, 
with afew people, well-entrenched tr 
the circuit, receiving more material 
than they can conceivably handle 
while others, who may be interested 
having little access to anything. 

An important corollary of thi 
explosion in numbers is the frenziee 
search and competition for contri 
butors. The skewness in the writin 
market is even greater than the one er 


countered in the reading market — 
often constituted by the same small 
number of indtviduals who both 
receive the information and are 
expected to contribute to it. This 
often does lead to asituation where we 
have a small number of contributors, 
writing more or less the same thing in 
the different journals. The tmplica- 
tions for quality and readability, both 
necessary for generating interest, can 
be well-imagined. A good example of 
this state of affairs is the increasing 
number of daily newspapers, often 
carrying the same columnists. How is 
an average reader, one who can hardly 
afford to buy or read all of them, to 
choose between them? 


Thi needs to be located ina larger 
phenomena of a significant decline in 
the-habit of reading in the country. In 
fact, to state it more sharply, what we 
face today is an 'implicit program- 
ming of illiteracy’. Between the older 
oral mode and the modern audio- 
visual one, not much time or inclina- 
tion is left for reading (undoubtedly 
more demanding) as a mode of acquir- 
ing ideas and knowledge, what to 
speak ef writingas amode of commu- 
nicating. 
Such a statement may seem 
counter to the other observed reality 
of an undoubtedly greater number 
of literates in the country, which is 


expected to lead to a hunger for infor-- 


mation and analysis. Scanning jour- 
nals/magazines is however somewhat 
different from reading — an activity 
which requires greater concentration. 
Thus while filmand gossip magazines 
have created a larger clientele for 
themselves, books and journals often 
cannot create enough of areadership. 
And this is due to more than economic 
reasons alone, because certain kinds 
of material, even when expensive, do 
manage to get sold. Thus, what I am 
stressing is essentially a decline in 


serious readership as a result of 
broader societal changes. 

The new journals are a direct 
product of the flowering of new is- 
sues, activities and organisations — a 


‘phenomena elsewhere described as a 
growth of citizen’s politics. With new | 


issues constantly being thrown up by 
a wide spectrum of activism, a need is 
generated to record, analyse, and 


debate both the issues and the activi- . 


ties. Since reading and writing are 
seen as part of a more formal, objec- 
tive world, it is often felt that the 
printed mode is better suited to help 
communicate these new tendencies— 
not.only to others, but also to aid a 
process of internal improvement. 


Since traditional newspapers, 
magazines and journals are seen (and- 


often correctly) as incapable of or 
unwilling to provide the necessary 
space to the propagation and refine- 
ment of these new ideas, the pressure 
is built up to start anew journal. More 
so since existing journals are invari- 
ably seen by ‘outsiders’ as controlled 
by some specific group, the impetus 
is to start one’s own journal as a 


medium to reach.out to and commu- - 


nicate with others. 


The phenomena of these journ als Is 


partly a replacement to pamphleteer- 


ing, the earlier popular mode of com- 
munication. But pamphleteering is 
seen às too “single purpose’, a one- 
time, one-shot affair, more suited to 
announcement and propaganda than 


- to-'serious writing’. Thus, journals get 


added to the arsenal of pamphlets, news- 


letters, annual reports and the like inthe : 


strategy of printcommunication. 
Further, journals carry a veneer 
of seriousness that newsletters and 
pamphlets do not. They are also easier 
to produce, as also less expensive than 
monographs and books — which in any 
case are expected to serve a different 
purpose. It is thus not surprising that 


activist groups and movements or 
organisations involved in extending 
support to such groups and move- 
ments look upon journals as a pre- 
ferred mode of activity. 


They afterall want to communicate 
their specialised interests and view- 
points to others, more so, since each 
activist group is convinced not only of 
the correctness but the centrality of its 
ideas. There are, in addition, a few 
otherreasons, rarely explicitly acknow- 


‘ledged in beginning such ventures. A 


journal is aconcrete reflection of out- 
put, shown arid displayed to funders 
and supporters, as a raison de etre ot 
continued existence. Often, and this 
may sound.cynical, they become a 
substitute to, or an excuse for, lack of 
action. 


Whatever may be the set of rea- ` 


sons behind the launching of a jour- 
nal, the actual experience of the last 
couple of decades has often belied the 
original expectations. For, whether 


'welookatthe single-issue journals, or 


those reflective of a particular ideo- 
logical viewpoint, or even the ones 
that attempt to provide a platform to 
contending viewpoints, many of the 


- efforts started duringthe last few years 


are inthe midst ofaserious crisis. 
Few of these journals have been 
able to maintain their stated fre- 
quency. Many more have had a short 
life-span. Almost all are financially 
unviable. The ones which have sur- 
vived for any length of time, and with 
consistent frequency, are those 
brought out from either reasonably 
funded institutions, or by attracting 
srants and subsidies. Very few have 
reached and managed to maintain a 
circulation figure of over a thousand. 
The quality, both of content and pro- 
duction, remainsat best patchy. While 
undoubtedly many of these journals 
have at different times managed to 
highlight news and analysis that ts 
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"indeed praiseworthy, few have man- 


aged any consistency. For that a dis- 
cerning reader still has to fall back 
on the old reliables — the EPW, Main- 
stream or Seminar. 


T. unravel the reasons behind this 
disjointed history we need to consider 
a few factors. The first relates to the 
nature of the English reading and writ- 
ing market. It is expectedly narrow 
and more concentrated in the upper 
end of the economic spectrum — a 
strata of elite which is not ‘naturally’ 
interested 1n the issues that activist 
groups are concerned about. English 
clearly is not the preferred language 
of discourse in the activists’ world. 
Thus all English language 'activist 


- journals’ are more directed towards 


the professional voluntary groups, 
academics inclined towards activism 
or interested in such issues, policy- 
makers, and only marginally, the 
interested lay citizen. 

If we look at the world of the 
voluntary activists, they notonly have 
little time to read but often little 
patience to go through the kind of 
articles published. They find even less 
time to write, that is, if they have the 
skill and the inclination. In any case, 
few activists have the money to sub- 
scribe to journals, even when heavily 
subsidised for their constituency. To 
this needs to be added the instinctive 
suspicion with which the activist relates 
tothe printed word. "Whatis important 
is toact, nottoreador write.’ 

The academic world is in a 
crisis of its own. Between a Serious 
financial squeeze and declining job 
opportunities, reading and writing 1s 
an early casualty amongst academic 
circles. This is as true of scholarly- 
academic journals as of the activist 
oriented efforts. Similar points can be 
made about the interested mitldle- 
class citizen and the policy-makers. 
Spending hard-earned money for 
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‘badly’ brought out journals of variable 
quality is not a decision easily taken. 
Thus the only way such journals ensure 
amarket (at least for financial viability) 
is to approach donor organisations for 
grants or bulk subscriptions 

There is, however, another con- 
stituency that the English language 
activist-journal attempts to access—the 


"foreign reader. Many of these issues 


now have a global constituency, cre- 
ated partly by the fact that much of our 
voluntary activity depends upon for- 
eign grants/donations. Be it support 
eroups located abroad, donor agen- 


cies, ODA establishments in different 


countries, multilateral organisations, 
NRIs — have both an interest in what is 
happening in the country and can 
afford to pay for the news/analysis. 
My suspicion would be that a sig- 
nificant proportion of the revenues 
(not sales) would come from this 
source, given theexchange rate ofthe 
rupee. 


Fu. there is the problem of 
evolving a viable marketing strategy 
which can reach out to athinly spread 
constituency over a wide space. 
Relying primarily on subscribers 
implies high postage costs. In any 
case, if the journal has to reach out to 


new readers, it cannot rely primarily 


on a direct mail strategy. Unfortu- 
nately our retail trade 1s so structured 
that book-shops are unwilling to stock 
and market low-priced, non-glossy 
products which, on their own, are 


unlikely to result in quick across the: 


counter Sales. There is also the asso- 
ciated difficulty for the publishers, 
often a small group, to keep track of 
the sales/revenues of a small number 
of copies from a large number of out- 
lets, assuming that the book-shops can 
be persuaded to stock the journal. 
Inamanner of speaking the very 
range and number of these journals, 
given the restricted nature of the mar- 


ket, creates its own crisis. For the 
writers, the problem emerges in mak- 
ing a choice about what to write and 


.for whom. For the reader, the choice 


problem is about what to buy and 
read. Since the overcrowding in the 
journal's market is partly reflective of 
the ‘split’ inthe world of activism, and 
often because the reader 1s subjected 


to polemical discourse about the 


views and activities of other groups 
working on similar issues — the feel- 
ing of both bewilderment and depres- 
sion about whom to relate to grows. 
Since this mode of communication 1s 
essentially impersonal, the result is a 
gradual withdrawal from most, if not 
all such efforts. 


P.. of the problem of generating 
a paying readership and a committed 
spectrum of aware writers — both con- 
ditions being the sine qua non of a 
viable journal, is related to the mush- 
rooming in recent years of commer- 
cial glossies that have taken over the 
field opened up by the activist maga- 
zines and journals. Equally significant 
is the increase in feature space in the 
newspapers through their Sunday 
magazines and special supplements. 
For the interested readership, ‘similar’ 
material is thus now available in a bet- 
ter printed, better lay-out, coloured 
photograph format. In fact the news 
coverage on all such issues, from 
bonded labour to dowry deaths, is 
sometimes better in these glossies. 
More important is the ability of 
the commercial magazines to buy out 
(notnecessarily aderogatory term) the 
more prestigious ofthe writers on such 
issues. A combination of money and 
readership, something that activist 
journals can hardly offer, 1s not easy 
to resist. To compete with the com- 
mercial glossies, the activist journals 
too feel pressured to add gloss. Pho- 
tographs, better printing and layout, a 
more extensive news-views coverage, 


renumeration to contributors — all this 
requires both professionalism and 
money. Plain commitment and good 
ideas, it appears, is insufficient to 
guarantee success. Equally serious is 
the distortion that takes place in the 


quality of writing. Already suffering” 


froma paucity of writers, who are both 
overstretched and attracted else- 
where, the pressure to compete further 
shifts focus onto issues and a writing 
style more likely to find favour in the 
market. | 


T... diverse sources of pressure 
-many of them inbuilt into the histori- 
cal conjuncture and situation that we 
are all part of — implies that the world 
of ‘activist’ journals remains frag- 
mented, consequently rendering itself 
incapable of contributing to the mak- 
ing of an alternative culture of dis- 
course. Atone end of the spectrum we 
have a series of committed journals, 
either single issue, single ideology, or 
single group (party, mass organi- 
sation, or voluntary agency), which 
continue, somehow, in their old rut, 
trying to tenuously hold on to the mar- 
ket that they had created in their hey- 
day. Suffering from lack of finances, 
professionalism and writers, they 
remain, either as incestuous discourse 
amongst the committed few, or as sup- 
pliers of information to other persons 
and journals better located in the mar- 
ketspectrum. Atthe otherend wehave 
the 'politico-development glossies' 
brought out either by commercial set- 
upsor by well-heeled institutions and 
foundations. 

None of this augurs well for 
the formally stated assumptions that 
define the venture called the activist 
journal. For a start, it suffers form a 
limited market. Moreover, while it 
may sometimes have the activists talk- 
ing to or with each other (across issues, 
group affiliations, and ideologies), 
sometimes to the academics or policy 


M 


makers, but more often it is the strata 
of professional writers (mainly aca- 
demic, but a few ex-activists) talking 
to themselves and everyone else. The 
culture of praxis gets squeezed out 
somewhere in between. 


L. me add a final caveat. Though 
I find the scene of such journals a 
little disheartening, I would not like to 
end with the impression that these 
ventures, half-hearted or short-lived 
as many of them may have been, a 
socially worthless activity. These 
journals have often raised new ideas, 
refined them and raised the level of 
both academic and activist debate. 
This notwithstanding my conviction 
that, at least forus, original and rooted 
thought ts far rarer in the English lan- 
guage. Even as the ‘informal sector’ 
in the journal market, they have been 
responsible for opening out (or mak- 
ing respectable) the market for issues 
and ideas that the earlier staid worlds 
of journalism and academics could 
hardly have done on their own. The 
tragedy of being unviable in the ‘res- 
pectable politico-development mar- 
ket’ should thus not depress them too 
much. They have, after all, been the 
initiators of anew trend. 

Second, the individuals/groups 
behind such journals need to learn 
from the experience of their illustrious 
predecessors, both within the country 
and abroad. Viable markets for 
counter-culture ideas are not created 
in a hurry. It takes years of sustained 
and dedicated effort to establish a 
journal. That is the way the EPW, 
Mainstream, Seminar, or Frontier 
have survived. Possibly, the trick is to 
have a dedicated team of editors and 
workers and continueto plug away. A 
less exaggerated view about oneself 
can go a long way in avoiding disap- 
pointments. After all one continues to 
believe that good ideas cannot be sup- 
pressed for all times to come. 
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TV tales 


MALVIKA SINGH 


CIRCA 1997. The government of 
India and the Parliament of our land 
are still arguing about who should be 
the moral and intellectual arbiters of 
the dissemination of information—the 
government or the people. It is as 
though they are inextricably caught in 
atime warp, forgetting the major and 
primary tenet of a civilised society — 
the right to information. The 'dis- 
course’ also shows an inability to 
accept the great technological revolu- 
tion that is sweeping the world ensur- 
ing that knowledge will no longer be 
the privilege of the privileged. Why. 
then are we, in the 5Oth year of inde- 
pendence, consciously keeping our 
people away from the excitement of 
learning? Why are.we insulating 
Indians from new streams of thought 
and action? Is this denial our form of 
celebration? Or are we insecure and 
threatened by a dilution of centralised 


power that access to information 
will bring? It is clearly a political and 
bureaucratic game. 

And whattriggered the dull and 
sleepy giant — the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry — to suddenly 
resurrect the Prasar Bharati Bill which 
has been in cold storage for years?, 
What got government all energised 
and agitated about the broadcast bill? 
It was the advent of satellite television: 
one single technological reality which 
emphatically established that techno- 
logy had totally bypassed stringent 
and outmoded regulation. Atter the 
CNN coverage of the Gulf War, Indi- 
ans realised that by putting a dish up 
on the roof, satellite signals could be 
downlinked to their television sets, 
bringing all manner of hitherto unseen 
programmes. Dishes sprouted on 
many aroof in India and a population, 
ravenously hungry for information 


and entertainment, voraciously 
watched. Nothing before that had 
colour and life. Only Doordarshan. 

It wasin this context that Star, 
but more importantly, Zee was born. 
It built its programming around the 
Bombay film and tried to solicit the 
urban Indian viewer. Film based soft- 
ware was inexpensive to put together 
and films and music transcended the 
many different cultures, languages 
and economic levels in India. Unlike 
Star, with its foreign programming, 
Zee became an instant success. It was 
indigenous and the viewercould iden- 
tify with it. Those were the early days. 
It captured the market and remained 
the leader. 


S erious media players soon began 
to strategise about their entry into the 
electronic realm. Television clearly 
accessed huge numbers compared to 
the medium of print and therefore 
could make a far greater impact on 
urban India since satellite television 
was acreature, forthe moment, ofthat 
particular sector. Publishers soon 
recognised that niche publications, 
particularly in the English language, 
accessed small numbers in compari- 
son. If'they wanted to play any sub- 
stantial role and make an impact, they 
would have to get into the world of 


electronic communication. However, 


this strange animal called Tv gobbled 
up huge quantities of cash and many, 
despite understanding the logic ofthe 
impact of television, were compelled 
for economic reasons, to return to the 
secure folds ofthe print media. 
Unlike television, no foreign 
player is allowed in the area of print 
and therefore it remains a non-risk 
protected area vis-à-vis international 
competition. Some rationalised their 
retreat by claiming that they, through 
print, addressed the decision-makers 
and that is what eventually changes 
society. This view is short-sighted 


because through access to information 
brought about by the phenomenal 
revolution in electronic communica- 
tion, changes in society will come 
from demands of the society itself 
ratherthan through the powers that be, 
including the fraternity of the press. 


S ome nervous press 'barons' 
gingerly enteredthe fray of TV through 
the back-door. They produced and 
continue to produce programmes 
for the state controlled channel, 
Doordarshan. As the fourth estate, 
which 1s deemed to be the watchdog 
of society, they agreed to adhere to the 
diktats of state censorship — a contra- 
diction of what they do privately 
through their.magazines and newspa- 
pers. Attitudinal confusion and com- 
promise of this nature has led toanew 
hypocrisy. These ‘producers’ rake in 
large revenues because state televi- 
sion is distributed terrestrially, not via 
satellite, addressing huge numbers, 
the ‘masses’, and advertisers vie to 
support shows on DD for the extraor- 


dinary reach which brin gs bi g money, 
despite censorship. Terrestrial televi- 


sion continues to remain a monopoly 
of the state. | 

‘Television needs deep pock- 
ets’, was the new mantra—from banks, 
institutions, the business community 
and such like — from all those who 
have not stepped out of their old 
mindsets to attempt to understand the 
information war. The only piece of 
advice these captains of society have 
to give is to stay away from television. 
‘This business requires huge amounts 
of money, the returns are slow...’. 
‘Stick to print, you make lots of money 
there, why makeahole in your balance 
sheet’. And so it goes on. What they 
are in fact saying is, stand still, mark 
time, let the international players take 
over, donot take on achallenge orrisk, 
do not grow, do not make an impact, 
remain in acocoon and die. 


Let me counter this attitude. 
What if the media turned around and 
told a housing company for example, 


that they should stick to handing out 


loans for middle class housing which 
they are good at doing and which ts 
profitable forthem and should stay out 
of infrastructure areas like building 
highways.... because the returns will 
only come seven years later? This 
attitude leads to stagnation and kills 
indigenous growth. Itis dangerous. 
This limited mindset is only the 
first chapter of a horror story because 
it is this very same conservative 
attitude that will once again set India 
behind - this time, well beyond our 
life span. Itisthisprivileged sectorthat 
determines the pace of change across 


‘the board and with this negative and 


complacent attitude 1t is becoming the 
single most visible let-down for these 
new areas of business other than the 
stateregulatorsthemselves. 


pem does need deep pockets. 
Television needs vision. Television 
needs participation. Television is the 
highway that will bring social change, 
that will open up our minds and souls 
and allow us to compete. But if 
unthinking advice is hurled at us 
Indian players by those Indians 
who could support the medium, the 
Murdochs of the world will come and 
bring programmes that perpetuate 
how they would like to see socia! 
change in India happen. A social, 
political and economic order of their 
desire, for their ideology, for their 
dominance, for their profit. That is 
their mandate, that is their motivating 
force. Why blame them or prevent 
them? In this day and age, through 
technology, you cannot prevent any- 
thing. But, technology allows you to 
compete. | 
However, if our policy-makers, 
institutions, banks, advertising com- 
munity and industry matured into this 
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. obvious realisation, Indian players 


could play a substantial role within 
India and for our region as the primary 
players. Other alien actors will be 
there too but only as secondary play- 


_ers. Television 1s the new communi- 


cator and we must use it sensibly. Like 
highways connecting farmlands tothe 
mandi, television connects individu- 
als to new thinking. It is disturbing to 
find that the so called movers and 
shakers of the economy hàve a sim- 
plistic attitude towards this dynamic 
medium- intellectually short-sighted. 


T he policy-makers seem to be 
obsessed with two things — how to 
make a quick buck from the private 
players to generate revenue for the 
state, and how to stop what they call 
‘cultural invasion’. The role of the 
policy-makers should instead beto set 
down the basic norms which will 
apply to both the public broadcaster 
and the private players, national and 
international. The norms of operation 
can only be set when all players get 
togetherand structure a policy. Itcan- 
not be done by a bunch of politicians 
and bureaucrats with a vested interest 
whocling on desperately to what little 
remains oftheirauthority inthis arena. 
The public broadcaster has the same 
mandate world-wide — the counter- 
point. This has worked extremely well 
in America where PBS has a great repu- 
tation and is not caught up in the com- 
mercial rat race. That is the purview 
ofthe private players. 

The cultural invasion cannot be 


-halted. Instead, you must invade the 


airwaves with your 'culture' and let 
the people decide what they want. For, 
without myriad choices there will be 
true imperialism from the deep pock- 
ets of the affluent world and from the 
state-owned stations. That is the 
formidable danger. We must see tele- 
vision as the tool that brings true 
democracy to a people. Itis thecarrier 
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ofopinions, divergent views and con- 
troversy. It transparently portrays 
reality and that is what frightens dic- 
tatorial minds and insecure policy- 
makers. 

InIndiaitiseven more frighten- 
ing because there is no regulation in 
place. Inthis scenario you have a draft 
fora broadcast bill that will mould the 
future of the electronic media in the 
country. Today.you have the most 
rabid lobbying going on vis-à-vis this 
future bill. Those who will formulate 
the final policy could be susceptible 
to all manner of pressures, ranging 
from what should remain unsaid here, 
toaprofound lack of understanding of 
the technology. We do not require 
politicians or bureaucrats to perform 
this function. Why do we think they 
are the-only arbiters? The days of fix- 
ingthe media, playing with the media, 
buying the media are over. Could not 
the prime minister forma media savvy, 
technology savvy small grouptoframe 
a draft paper and process the policy? 
Is there such a void that we need a 
politiciantochairthecommittee instead 


. ofacommunications expert? 


A. It cannot be left to Door- 
darshan. The truth about the function- 
ing of and happenings inside the state 
controlled television operation is 
sordid. Producer upon producer has 
been subjected to the humiliation 
that comes with crass and abject amo- 
rality. Creativity 1s virtually non- 
existent. The gentlemen perpetuating 
this corruption cannot be allowed to 
determine the future regulation of the 
most powerful medium of communi- 
cation for nearly one quarter of the 
world's population. 

The private sector lobbying that 
is rampant today is equally sordid. We 
know that world over lobbying has 
become a fine art, with lots of money 
and lots of networking. Some of the 
strongest lobbyists at the moment are 


people who once headed the state- 
owned electronic media and served 
diligently in government. They worked 
the censorship, they created and con- 
doned the sticky web and were a part 
of its pattern. Today, they are outside 
the web but know exactly how to 
traverse the strands and manipulate the 
inmates. Ominous. 


O f course Murdoch will come and 
so will many others and they will 
come with confidence because they 
see and recognise the mindset. Media 
barons of the world, with their expe- 
rience, know better than most how to 
get into a market and go for it. India is 
today where Europe was 20 years ago 
and those international players look- 
ing seriously at the huge potential 
marketthatis India, have already been 
through the exercise of setting up a 
network. Because there is no regula- 
tory body, this time round it will bea 
cakewalk forthem. They willleadthe 
pack. We are in fact reducing our- 
selves to being a pack of clones by 
posturing in this manner, be it through 
the present ad hoc policy of the gov- 
ernmentand/or through the attitude of 
the private sector, the banks and insti- 
tutions to this medium. ° l 

Let us look the present scenario 
inthe country: 

The regional players from south 
of the Vindhyas have triumphed. They 
have proved that the Indian program- 
mer is king. Sun TV, for example, is a 
commercial success. Unfortunately, 
those who are not clones of the Zee 
type entertainment and the primarily 
film-based channels, but who hope to 
address a national audience with new 
programmes in English and Hindi 
have a problem. They must crack the 
mindset of the corporate community 
and generate revenue for sensible 
software and through that, develop a 
national ethos. And,unlessthere is an 
alternative, there is no way of deter- 


Pu 


mining whether people want it or 
not. How is the corporate community 
any different from government — both 
believe they can sit back and be the 
arbiters. Both are much too compla- 
cent in their ivory towers. They need 
to get out into the marketplace and 
recognise the needs and new energy 
of acountry inthe throes of change. 


T.. yardstick of television quality 
has unfortunately been reduced to a 
clone of the film industry. Ideally, 
TV should present a dimension that 
films cannot. Instead they mimic. All 
television is wholly dependent on 


advertising revenue. That means the ` 


advertising community must be in 
sync with the communicators. The 
lowest common denominator pro- 
gramming will destroy. India's 
advance and that is unfortunately all 


that is being sponsored today. There 


Is a whole country out there and a 
burgeoning middle-class outside of 
the dying old metropolis. They are 
the consumers of today and the future. 
Thesouth Bombay syndrome is unable 
to see the bounce, energy and mobility 
of what lies beyond that island. 
"Bombay brings in the largest chunk, so 
stick wath what Bombay wants’ is a 
sad commentary on the intellectual 
level of what is deemed to be the most 


prosperous and advanced city. It too is : 


stuckinatime warp of the early lessons 
of whatto sell and how. There is anew 
and vibrant market out there which we 
cannot ignore much longer. Maybe 
the deterioration of Bombay is what 
led to the exodus to Delhi, Indore and 
Bangalore. 
‘Media sends out messages 
through the rendering of reality and 
hrough the weaving of fantasy. Atti- 
udinal change is in the hands of 
nedia. If you look at the print media, 
&remains superficial and hardly takes 
any positions, makes no value judge- 
ments. It looks for sensational inputs 


because those are easy to churn out 
and require virtually no homework. 
Television software is similar. If you 
channel surf, you could well be on the 
same channel, so to speak. If you look 
at the readers and viewers, they too 
are caught in the net of mindless con- 
fusion. So, why blame politics. The 
media has endorsed, condoned and 
encouraged all the horrors. Yes, this 
is a sweeping statement and clearly 
there have been exceptions tothe rule, 
but not enough. This only means that 
media have to break new ground, tak- 


_ ing the advertising community along 


with them. 


G o beyond. Look at the corporate 
sector that produces the goods for the 
consumerthat need to be advertised in 
media, which in turn allows media to 
live and breathe. Where have they 
stuck their necks out for social 
growth? They too have condoned and 
quietly supported this deep illness. 
What have they helped build besides 
their own businesses? Yes, they have 
supported political parties and partici- 
pated in power play but only a handful 
have contributed to creating ‘products’ 
that make the true dentin society. 

That constituency of industry 
stalwarts could ensure that those 
who market their goods and services 
understand that there is a changing 
‘lowest common denominator’, that 
the new middle class is looking for 
value addition, that we cannot be so 
condescending to the middle class or 
lower middleclass viewer and assume 
that they do not want quality of prod- 
uct or mind. Its akin to the manufac- 
tured products Indian companies 
pre-competition put out into the home 
market that were wholly sub-stan- 
dard, but because of the command 
economy diktats consumers had to 
live with all that garbage. Manufactur- 
ing companies neglected quality and 
sub-standard goods flooded India. 


Now, with monopoly weakening, 
Indian companies find it near impos- 
sible to compete with their foreign 
counterparts. Dangerous, because 
they could go under and be bought 
over. It is the exactly the same situa- 
tion in the area of television. 


W. continue to endorse subs- 


tandard ‘products’, we live ina make- 
believe world of our own, delineating 
society — India and Bharat. Them and 
us. Without the Bharat, there is no 
India. India has been the most dread- 
ful parasite living off Bharat. India is 
the chief clone of the third level of the 
affluent world, not even the first level. 
Bharat is the new changing India. It 
has a language, it has askill, itknows 
how to survive, it has 5000 years of 
philosophy. India’s middle class, 
along with rural India, is Bharat and 
it will soon flood the mother metropo- 
lis. Let us not dumprubbish on them. 

Television in India today refle- 
cts our society. Bharat is mirrored on 
regional channels in regional lan- 
guages. And India is represented on 
the alien network. Speaks volumes. 
The question is, why cannot a chang- 
ing Bharat be reflected for what it is, 
differently? Back to the risk-taking 
ability to break new ground. An 
inability to do so is the true failure of 
50 years. i 

In all this confusion of mind, 
soul and policy, a draft broadcast bill 
has been prepared that will determine 
the future of the industry for our life- 
time! It was put together by those very 
gentlemen who have worked a rather 
dictatorial and censored medium and 
whoare not exposed tothe fast-chang- 
ing realities of technology. The aim of 
any policy should be to spell out the 
parameters within which all players 
are expected to operate, and with no 
exception. Therefore, the primary 
concern of those who draft policy is 
to understand the business and the 
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technology within the framework of 
the laws of India—the democratic code 
of the Constitution. 

The right to broadcast is part 
of the fundamental right of the free- 
dom of speech and expression. So 1s 
the right to receive information as 
enshrined in Article 19(1)(a) of the 
Constitution of India. The state must 
facilitate the expression of the plural- 
ity of opinion and views. Airwaves 
which carry those expressions to the 
people are public property. Public 
property needs regulation —it needs to 
be distributed equitably and fairly. 
Airwave frequencies can be licensed. 
This should not be confused with the 
broadcast channel itself. To licence 
broadcast media would be a breach of 
fundamentalrights clearly spelt outin 
the Constitution. The two cannot be 
lumped together. 


The licence fee should be fair and 


. reasonable and not a commercial 


charge or a charge determined by the 
highest bidder. That would be tanta- 
mount to a tax on knowledge and 
information — a breach of the consti- 
tutional fundamental right. The fee 
should be determined asa percentage of 
revenue generated by the broadcast 
channel. A programme code needs tobe 
constituted as also an advertising code. 

Without going into the fine 
details of the broadcast bill there are 
some areas that need to be addressed 
with care. 

Terrestrial broadcasting: It is the 
monopoly of government and has the 
widest outreach, thereby impacting 
both rural and urban India. Private 
broadcasters are not allowed terres- 
trial distribution of their signal. The 
new bill should allow the private 


Indian player to receive one licence . 


each for terrestrial distribution. If the 
licences are handed out on the high- 
est bidder premise without a cap, it 
will encourage monopoly and that is 


Media Trends 


what needs to be fought in any media 
policy. The primary reason for open- 
ing up terrestrial broadcasting for the 
Indian private player is to break the 
monopoly of government. In most 
countries, foreign players are not per- 
mitted in the area of terrestrial broad- 
casting — Murdoch had to become a 
US citizen to buy Fox. 


Pus equity: The bill suggests 
that there should be no foreign equity 
holding in any terrestrial venture. In 
the area of satellite television, it is 
unlikely to be beyond 49 96, which is 
not insubstantial. The overseas player 
should be bound by all the financial 
and other laws of the land making it 
an even playing field like elsewhere 
in the world. Why should we be any 
different? Those who feel India is a 
market for them should surely have 
no problems adhering to the laws of 
this land. 


Direct to Home (DTH): There 1s . 


a great fear about this animal! It is 
merely anew generation distribution 
highway. Itcan brings overa hundred 
channels to the home via a small dish 
and gives the viewer a crystal clear 
picture and sound. It is also used for 
the transmission of data. For a coun- 
try likeIndia, DTH can bea very impor- 
tant method of communicating ideas 
and social change. It also opens up a 
window to the world. It is an expen- 
sive business, both forthe DTH player 
and the subscriber. The cost of creat- 
ing software for a DTH operation as 
wellasthe distribution mechanism re- 
quires enormous infrastructure. Edu- 
cational channels, language learning 
channels, data availability of all kinds, 
films, entertainment, information et 
al. ‘are what can be brought directly 
into the home. In a country bereft of 
good libraries, schools and colleges, 
museums and other such institutions, 
an interestingly devised DTH services 
could play adynamic role. 


However, foreconomic reasons 
there will be far fewer players in this 
arena. The scale of money required is 
so large that only huge corporations 
able to take calculated risks, particu- 
larly if a monopoly is assured, would 
enter the arena in the Indian market. 
Therefore DTH should be subject to a 
licence fee and not competitive bid- 
ding. The first DTH player into the mar- 
ket could create a monopoly and for 
that reason alone great care and think- 
ing needs to be brought into play to 
enunciate a free and sensible policy. 
Atthe moment the lobbies at work are 
so intense that it only reinforces what 
Iam suggesting. 


C... media restrictions: To res- 
trict cross media ownership in India 
will preventthe media from accessing 
more and more people. It would also 
be a breach of the fundamental right 
ofexpression and the dissemination of 
information. It makes sense for media | 
players to be able to use all available 
methods of distribution. Cross media 
restrictions have less validity in the 
current technological environment 
andthrough the new delivery systems. 
These restrictions are enforced in 
western countries where a simgle lan- 
euage, common to all, prevails. In a 
diverse, multi-lingual society such as 
ours, it makes no sense. 

The electronic media is both a 
challenge and an expensive and com- 
plicated business for those-in the 
game. The responsibility it bestows on 
the broadcaster is enormous. It is the 
delivery system for new thinking, for 
questioning, for fun, for nostalgia, for 
vicarious pleasure, for experiencing 
realities as they unfold anywhere in the 
world, for sharing ideas, for exploring 
new ground. It can absorb inputs from» 
all disciplines and professions. It is the 
finest way to communicate with the 


. many strands that will come together to 


create the India ofthe future. 


Codes of conduct 


ALEXANDER 


NICOLL 


THE Indian newspaper industry is 
extremely successful and competi- 
tive. Indians buy newspapers in.great 
numbers. Certain proprietors are mak- 
ing heaps of money. But here is the 
paradox: thecredibility of newspapers 
is not high. Readers take many things 
they read with a pinch of salt. Their 
expectations of accuracy are low. 

' The first part of the above propo- 
sition does not need much backing 
up. Circulation figures of leading 
newspapers, even allowing for over 
statement, tell a story of commercial 
success, as do the amounts of adver- 
tising in the dominant papers in each 
city. The success of the industry does, 
however, needs underlining, given 
that it has managed to project itself to 
the Indian government as a delicate 
flower. It has obtained official subsi- 
dies, such as assisted housing for jour- 
nalists and protection from takeover 
by foreigners. This is extraordinary 


giventhe overall financial strength of 


'* The opinions expressed here are personal. 


an industry in which domestic compe- 
titionisintenseand few holds are barred. 

Itis the second contention, that 
the editorial content of Indian news- 
papers isnot what it should be, which 
might. need support. It is hard to test. 
But I would argue that if itis accepted 
toany degree, the introduction of vol- 
untary codes of conduct would be tn 
the interests of Indian newspapers 
themselves, as well as oftheir readers. 
The argument does not only apply to 
newspapers and magazines. These 
days, many people get their basic 
news from television. Until recently, 
this meant the Doordarshan news, 
which was singularly lacking in bal- 
ance, resembling the propaganda of 
much less free nations. Happily now 
the choice is much more varied and 
there is fierce competition. Codes of 
conduct offer one way of helping the 
reader or viewer to make a choice 
between sources of information (a 
better one perhaps than the attempi 
of a British cable channel to make the 
news more accessible to viewers by 
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having a huge rabbit dancing behind 
the newsreader and by having the 
business news read by a womanas she 
takes off her clothes). 


^. 


l. would be absurd to suggest that : 


most stories in the Indian média are 
misleading. Indian journalists, like 
those in every other country, are 
engaged daily in honest endeavour. 
The overall result of this is that the 
press each day produces a pretty good 
picture of what is happening in India, 
enlivened sometimes by some bril- 
liant writing and original reporting. 
But how many times have you seen a 
front page story which turns out to be 
not true, or not the whole truth? How 
much do youtrustan ‘exclusive’? How 
many times have you waitedtoread the 
fullin-depth story inafortnightly maga- 
zine published some time after the 
event? Political reporting, especially 
at times of turbulence, is feverish and 
speculative. Business newspapers fre- 
quently contain 'exclusives' predicting 
thingsthatdonothappen. 

If journalists err, it is not aiways 
their fault. Perhaps politics itself is 
feverish and speculative, and report- 
ers simply reflectthis. Accurate infor- 
mation is sometimes hard to find, 
since ministries’ own information 
systems are not what they should be. 
Sources of information are in fact 


more accessible in Indiathan in many 


other countries, with the doors of 
senior officials open to journalists 
and many top businessmen easily 
contactable by telephone. But what 
they say may notalways bethe whole 
truth. Journalists also tend to be ham- 
pered by the lack of databases which 
would enable them instantly to ascer- 
tainthe background to a new develop- 
ment and to. put it ir context for the 
reader. Hence stories óften ‘seem 
incomplete.and not-properly expla- 
ined,’ written in a kind of code for 
those already inthe know. 
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Foreign businessmen and diplo- 


mats are a good sounding board about - 


theIndian media because they need to 


` know whatis being written about their 


companies, partners, industries and 
countries, and they are accustomed to 
reading and talking to newspapers in 
other countries. While many enjoy 
reading Indian newspapers, most have 
little good to say about their accuracy. 
The problem is so widespread that 
they are unable to distinguish between 
newspapers. ‘A reporter rang me to 
ask about something he’d heard, and 
[told him there was not a single word 
of truth in it, but he went ahead and 
published it anyway’, is a depress- 
ingly common complaint. 


W., is this? The answer begins 


with a basic lack of training. Journal- 
ists are let loose on an unsuspecting 
public with a minimum of instruction. 
While journalism lends itselfto learn- 
ing by doing rather than in the class- 
room, young reporters do need some 
help. They need to learn that if words 
are put in quotation marks, they are 
meant to be the words which the per- 
son being quoted actually said; that an 
allegation needs to be checked with 
the party against whom the allegation 
is made; that they should not rely on 
just one source for a story; that they 
should take notes all the time. Many 
Indian journalists routinely ignore 
these basic rules. 

: One reason for this is the cult of 
‘exclusives’. Because there are so 
many newspapers in India, each is 
striving to have something different. 
This means that coverage of events 
which everybody knows about ts 
ignored — generally leftto news agen- 
cies such as Press Trust of India — and 
reporters focus their attention on their 
own stories. À reporter once told me 
that he had written a certain number 
of ‘stories’ in the previous month. It 
transpired that he meant ‘exclusives’ 


— the others didn’t count. An over- 
emphasis on exclusives leads towards 
skewed judgment of what is news: 
and to dubious stories being published 
afterinsufficientchecking. — 





Platos to this phenom- 
enon isthe failure of sub-editing desks 
to challenge or re-work stories. In 
Indian newspapers, the reporter is 
supreme, earning much more than > 
the sub-editor, who aspires only to 
become a reporter. The role of desks 
is merely to shovel the reporter' s sto- 
ries intothe paper. Thus, an important 
safety net is absent. While the repor- 
ter/sub-editor balance is always diffi- 
cult, western newspapers tend to put 
more emphasis on the role of sub- 
editors in checking, re-writing and 
even rejecting stories. Sub-editors on 
the Sun, Britain’s most scurrilous but 
biggest selling daily newspaper, can 
earn more than the reporters. 

For the reporter panting for an 
exclusive, there are plenty of people 
on hand to provide one. Recent years 
have seen the development of a sophis- 
ticated public relations industry in 
India mirroring thatinthe West. This 
nod-and-wink business suits every- 
body except the reading public, who 
may not realise that stories are being 
spoon-fed to reporters with the spe- 
cific aim of boosting a client's share ` 
price. ` 

You may interject that if inaccu- 
racy and absence of balance is so ram- 
pant in Indian newspapers, why are 
there not more lawsuits and general 
disquiet? One reason for this 1s that in. 
general, the system suits most of the 
people concerned. Bureaucrats and 
companies naturally like to deal with 
apress that ts easily satisfied in its hunt 
for stories, is not too incisive, and 
tends not to follow things up. It suits 
politicians to have the press held in 
fairly low esteem. And if credibility - 
is low, the damaging story may not be 


believed, so it is.probably not worth 
going tocourt over it. Finally, itis well 
known that libel actions take many 
, years to go through the courts. In a 
democracy anda free society, this is a 
dangerous syndrome. 

If there were a better means of 
redress, people damaged by newspa- 
pers might be more inclined to use 
them and newspapers might be more 
responsible. What lessons can be 
learned from other consumer indus- 
tries? If Ibuy arefrigerator, [can rea- 
sonably expect that it will work. If tt 
: blowsupandthe manufacturer refuses 
to refund my money, there are vari- 
ous ways in which I can seek redress. 
I could sue, or alert consumer protec- 
tion bodies or the relevant industry 
association, or otherwise seek to 
publicise the maker's failure to per- 
form. Only the first of these courses 
of action is likely to retrieve my 
money, but the other remedies may 
have useful effects. People may be 
less likely to buy goods from the 
manufacturer, whose business should 
suffer. Other manufacturers — provid- 
ing there are some, and their standards 
are better— should benefit. 


Boso: the logic of consumer 
im«ndustries to the media may seem 
anathema in India, where newspapers 
aave managed to secure for them- 
elves an exalted and protected status. 
jut there is no reason not to make the 
omparison. Media proprietors use 
icreasingly sophisticated marketing 
"chniques to push their products — 
m—acwspapers, magazines, television 
«ogrammes — at consumers. This is 
consumer market — in fact it is more 
an that, it is a perishables market. 
television programme lasts only 

til itsend. Today'snewspapercan be 

2d tomorrow for wrapping fish and 
maps. But in their short lives, both can 
rttremendous powerovertheircon- 
meuners. They can makeorbreak people. 


What can be said of the standards of 
consumer protection which should be 
expected by readers and viewers? 


l. I buy a newspaper or watch a 
non-fiction television programme, is 
it reasonable for me to expect that 
what they say ts the truth, and the 
whole truth? The instinctive answer to 
this question ts yes. From the New 
York Times or the Financial Times, 
you will expect the previous day’s 
events to be reported accurately and 
with proper balance, and to be dis- 
played in a' manner which reflects 
their true importance. But you do not 
expectallthisoftheSun, orofaMumbai 
afternoon newspaper, or even of the 
Asian Age. Nor do you expect it of 
Hello magazine, a popular British 
publication which publishes friendly 
interviews with celebrities, orof other 
publications such as the programme 
at a Manchester United football 
match. Therefore, the standards 
expected vary from publication to 
publication. To satisfy its customers, 
each one needs to set standards which 
meettheir reasonable expectations. If 
it sets the wrong standards or does not 
conform to the correct ones, itis likely 
to be less successful in business terms. 

There must be, however, abasic 
minimum. Al] publications are expec- 
tedtoavoid publishinguntruths which 
damage people. Most countries have 
legislated against this so that redress 
can be sought in the courts. But while 
libel laws are auseful way of policing 
the press, providing exemplary pen- 
alties and righting wrongs done, they 
are far from satisfactory. Trials can 
take years, éspecially in India. When 
the judgment finally comes, the per- 
son or company libelled may have 
long ago gone bankrupt because ofthe 
libel. The editor and writer may no 
longer be employed at the offending 
publication, and its readers will long 
ago have forgotten the article in ques- 


tion, sothecorrection published at the 
court'sdirection may not mean much 
to them. Trials are expensive. Clearly, 
itis in the interest of all parties to have 
proper means both to prevent libels 
from being published, and to have a 
speedy, efficient way of dealing with 
complaints. 

There are other ways in which 
newspapers and news programmes 
can offend. They may intrude too 
much into the private lives of people 
who have done nothing to deserve it. 
They may print stories which are writ- 
ten for the financial gain of the jour- 
nalist or somebody else. They may 
exploit people who cannot defend 
themselves, such as children. They 
may conduct campatgns which pro- 
voke-undesirable reactions. There 
may be laws which can be brought 


to bear against such behaviour, for 


example, the law of trespass can be 
used to keep out unwanted photogra- 
phers, or laws against bribery and 
fraud can curtail corrupt behaviour. 
But again, the damage has long ago 
been done by the time such an action 


reaches court. 


M edia whichrepeatedly breach or 
skirt the edge of what is acceptable, 
such as Britain's tabloids, especially 
with their blanket coverage of the 
royal family, will inevitably provoke 
calls for government action to clamp 


down on the press through additional 


legislation which wouldincludetough 
penalties or even censorship. This is 
obviously undesirable for proprietors 


-and editors, who would prefer to 


police themselves. But itis also undesir- 
able in general since it may unwarran- 


. tedly curtail press freedom. using a 


sledge-hammerto crush an important 
nut. The experience of totalitarian 
governments andeven of periods such 
as India’s Emergency have taught that 
press freedom ts not something to be 
interfered with. 
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The answer for the information 
media, therefore, is to have voluntary 
codes of conduct. Though the basic 
aim may be to satisfy governments 
and voters that something is being 


- done, the objective can be a lot more 


positive than that. Newspapers may find 
that itis an advantage in business terms 
to be seen to be adhering toacode which 
sets standards of behaviour. 

Codes can be of two kinds: those 
adopted by a whole industry such as 
Britain’s code of practice, policed by 
a Press Complaints Commission, and 
those adopted by individual publi- 
cations, sometimes administered by 
the editor or by a respected outsider 
appointed by the editor, It is possible 
to be cynical about such codes. 
Britain’s tabloids have not been notice- 
ably more reticent in their intrusions 
into people’s lives since signing on to 
an industry-wide code of conduct. 
Penalties, including public censure 
and the requirement to print the 
Commission's adjudication, may not 
amount to much — slaps on the wrist 
which they are happy to take. How- 
ever, such a cade will certainly have 
a value as setting basic standards to 
which most journalists willadhere. 


B ritain’s code includes acommit- 
ment to accuracy, to prompt correc- 
tions and apologies. Newspapers are 
supposed to give fair opportunity to 
reply; to distinguish between com- 
ment, conjecture and fact; to refrain 
from undue intrusion into people's 
private lives; not to use subterfuge; 
not to pay for information; not to use 
information received in advance of 
publication for financial gain; not to 
write about shares in which they have 


- an interest and not to deal in shares 


about which they are writing. 
Newspapers which cater to spe- 
clalist markets or aim to be seen to be 
setting particularly high standards can 
adopt their own codes. Perhaps this 
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applies best to publications which 
make a serious attempt to cover busi- 
ness, since there is the possibility of 
money being made and lost as a result 
of each story. Impartiality and inde- 
pendence are important. In addition 
to the commitments included in, for 
example, the British press code, a 
business newspaper's individual 
code may require disclosure to the 
editor of investments or other inter- 
ests, or may curtail the receipt of gifts 
and trips. 


pA New York Times regularly 
publishes notes which often do not 
correct facts but simply a perceived 
absence ot balance. The publication of 
prompt corrections clearly shows to 
readers that it is adhering to its code, 
and this enhances its reputation as 
striving to achieve accuracy and bal- 
ance. If lam correct in believing that 
the credibility of Indian newspapers 
is lower than it could be, the applica- 
tion of codes of conduct could clearly . 
benefit the newspapers. Being seen 
to adhere to higher standards would 
improve the image of the industry as 
a whole. It could help individual 
newspapers to achieve a business 
advantage in an extremely competi- 
tive marketplace, justas a refrigerator 
manufacturer which has high quality 
products and a high standard of cus- 
tomer service should do better than 
one which has neither. 

The successful application of 
such acode is notatall easy. Itrequires 
the will of the editor and senior col- 
leagues — the code must not be just 
words. It means that editors and jour- 
nalists have to adopt the practices 
which will lead to avoidance of 
breaches of the code — taking notes, 
checking facts and so on. This is the 
hard part, especially in an environ- 
ment like India's. Butthe very process 
of developing a code, if itis open and 
consultative, can be a start. 


IN the western world, the explosion of 
newspapers came with the passion for 
power. The tale of such passion is 
immortalised in the Hollywood clas- 
sic, Citizen Kane, based on the life of 
media baron William Randolph 
Hearst. In India, popular journalism 
grew from the revolt of the subject 
class. Newspapers were a vehicle of 
the freedom struggle. That is quite dif- 
ferent from being a power platform. 


Most media owners of the '50s had 


their roots in the freedom struggle: the 
Kasturi groupowning The Hindu; The 
Indian Express newspapers; or the 
Ananda Bazar group in Calcutta. 
Some of the British-owned papers, 
like The Statesman and The Times of 
India, became popular after the 
Indianisation oftheir ownership. 

But Indian journalism after Inde- 


pendence continued to carry the hall- - 


mark of missionary work, as though 
the social responsibility associated 
with publishing outweighed all com- 
~ mercial considerations. Meanwhile, 
the climate in the West had changed 
with the advent of television, and the 
element of power play in publishing 
had given way to a concern for the 
bottom line. In the UK, the takeover 
of The Times by Rupert Murdoch, 
an Australian parvenu, from Lord 
Thomson, a member of the British 
elite, had begun a reform in the way 
newspapers were planned, written, 
designed and sold. 


Media as commerce 


TONY JESUDASAN 


In India, however, the need for 
systemic changes was not felt for 
a long time. Of course there were 
global technology shifts from which 
no country — including India — was 
immune. In the '70s, hot metal print- 
ing first gave way to offsettechnology 
and then colour printing became 
cheap. Yet the soul of publishing in 
Indiaremained unaffected. Journalist 
wages remained low throughout the 
last decade. The overall volume of 
advertising remained flat because of 
lack of competition in the market- 


place. Spread over a large number of 


publications (more than 12,000 dailies 
in 1990), the average revenue from 
advertising wastoo modestto support 
price-cuts and such other methods 
of rapid circulation growth. 

The big change came with the 
"90s. In the first five years of the 
decade, press advertising volume 
grew three times over, from Rs 800 
crore to Rs2,600 crore. With growing 
competition, advertisers became 
selective. Thev put their money on 
publications that would either reach 
a large mass of customers or will tar- 
get highly specific niche markets. 
There was a consequent shakeout at 
the low end, but, more importantly, 
the new target-oriented approach of 
advertisers began changing the age- 
old traditions ofthe large newspapers. 
The Indian Express, once the most 
enduring bastion of anti-establishment 
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journalism, underwent a facelift, hir- 
ing editors whose advocacy was 
aimed at the market and not necessar- 
ily the polity. All the mainline so 
called national dailies (a misnomer 
for metro leaders) sectionalised their 
editorial offering, adding gloss and 
glamour with the purpose of drawing 
advertisement from the white goods 
and services sector. Even the vastly 
successful Hindustan Times, read as 
much for its classified advertising as 
its news, became preppy and intro- 
duced lifestyle and leisure sections 
for the new bhaisaabs and bahenjis of 
the reforms era. 


W. the simultaneous and unprec- 
edented growth of television, newspa- 
pers could not but woo readers. Colour 
supplements on Sundaysandeven Sat- 
urdays became de rigueur. Newsstories 
such as those in The Asian Age, The 
Telegraph and The Pioneer were 
shorter, and were more full of ‘sound 
bytes’ in competition with television. 
Also, in response to the challenge of 
television, there was more of analyses 
and soft features. 

In their eagerness to add cus- 
tomer value in terms of sophisticated 
writing and in-depth analyses, pub- 


. lishers began hiring Oxbridge gradu- 


ates to fill up editorial vacancies. On 
the other hand, financial publications 
began scouting for talentamong MBAS 
and finance executives. Individuals 
such as T.N. Ninan, to whom went the 
credit of the enormous editorial suc- 
cess of first The Economic Times and 
now Business Standard, became icons 
for a whole generation of the under- 
thirties professionals, who shrugged 
off traditional ambitions to enter the 
civil services or white collar jobs in 
industry in their eagerness to seek 
their avocation in journalism. 

All these have no doubt led to 
considerable quality improvement 
in newspaper products in recenttimes. 


Media Trends 


The daily newspapers and the maga- 
zines look and read a lot better than, 
say, ten years ago. Butthe readership 
growth has not matched the quality 
improvement. In 1990, the aggregate 
sale of newspapers was 24 million, a 
paltry number compared to the popu- 
lation. In 1995, it rose to 31.6 million 
only. Though advertisers were pump- 
ing in more money, no one in indus- 
try was sure of having obtained 
sufficient value for ad-spend. 

The top-bracket publishers' 
problem is compounded by soaring 
costs. Many of these publishers pay 
their journalists aboutthe same wages 
as demanded by executives in the cor- 


. porate sector. The cost of capital 


investment is also rising because of 
competition and obsolescence of tech- 
nology. The basic raw material — 
newsprint — is highly cyclical, so its 
cost can baffle long-term planning. 
Also running high is the cost of deli- 
very in a marketplace which 1s fast 
getting unionised, if not militant. 
Besides, competition has forced most 
publisliers to cut cover price toa level 
where the circulation revenue, net of 
delivery cost, does not take care of 
even a fifth of the cost of production. 


T. publishing industry in India has 
therefore moved a long way from its 
socially committed roots. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it continues to be a 
misfit even in the new world of the 
‘bottom-line culture’. The mass circu- 
lation newspapers cannot reach a 
volume of readers that is sufficient 
to justify a reasonable ad tariff. The 
existing tariff and circulation do not 
leave enough room for growth. Some 
of the newspaper groups — like The 
Times of India and the Hindustan 
Times — and new entrant — The Asian 
Age — have of course shown a high 
degree of operating efficiency in 
recent years. Still the publishing 
industry asa whole lacks in direction. 


Most publishing companies have their 
accounts written in red ink. For those 
who hope to turn the corner, the wait- 
ing period isfartoo long. 


Wa is even more disconcerting 


is that many new brands and services 
are skipping newspapers and maga- 
zines as their choice of media, and are 
reaching customers increasingly 
through theelectronic media. Accord- 
ing to an estimate by Lintas, the adver- 
tisement agency, press ad revenues 
grew by only 14 per cent between 
1995 and 1996 while television ad 
revenues grew by an impressive 39 
per cent in the same period. In other 
words, television ad-spend is growing 
about three times faster than its coun- 
terpartin the press. 

At this rate television will, by 
2002 AD, draw a larger slice of the 
advertising pie than newspapers 
and magazines. Besides, the overall 
growth rate ofthe 'pie' isonasloping 
curve. It grew by 41 percent between 
1994 and 1995 but, by 1996, the rate 
of growth slowed downto 2! percent. 
The advertising industry estimates the 
1997 growth at well within 10 per 
cent. This should put the print media 
into an unenviable situation a$ it 
will lose out on both volume of ad 
revenues and its share therein. Has 
the printed publication any future 
in India? Or, are newspapers and 
magazines heading for a denoue- 
ment like in Francoise Truffaut’ s film 
Fahrenheit 451, the ignition point of 
paper? 

Perhaps not. But publishing 
companies must, to begin with, go 
through a bit of soul-searching. The 
basic issue they must address relates 
to language. Itisevident fromall recent 
surveys on the industry that the fast- 
est circulation growth is happening 





in the Hindi newspapers, with the _ 


English newspapers growing only 40 
per cent as fast. In other words, for 


every two English newspaper readers 
there are five who would like to have 
their newspapers in Hindi. Readership 
growth in other Indian languages, 
though positive, does not match up to 
English, not to speak of Hindi. The 
readership explosion in Hindi carries 
aclear message: mother-tongue pride 
Is rising among the new class of Indi- 
ans whocan afford to buy newspapers. 


Q. the other hand, much of the 
growth in English newspaper sales is 
not due to the entry of newer buyers. 
It is more because individual homes 
became buyers of multiple newspa- 
pers. The sale of an additional Hindi 
newspaper, therefore, has a larger pay- 
off for the advertiser than the incre- 
mental sale of an English newspaper. 
Ridingthecrestofthis trend have been 
publications like Dainik Jagran, Amar 
Ujala and Dainik Bhaskar ~'all of 
which launched new editions in a 
number of north Indian cities in order 
to capture substantial chunks of a ris- 
ing circulation and advertisement rev- 
' enue pie. As regional stock exchanges 
came into their own in cities like 
Ludhiana, Kanpur; Jaipur, Coimba- 
tore and Cochin and with the success- 
ful launch of the national stock 
exchange, business journalism went 
ethnic, invading significant column 
centimeterage of the vernacular press. 
The small investor who played the 
stock markets, it became increasingly 
clear, did ‘not necessarily read an 
English, white or pink, paper. : 
Publishing houses, however, are 
not yetpsychologically ready to nurse 
the language newspaper baby. Bar- 
ring a few exceptions, notably The 
Nav Bharat Times and Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, capital investment in these 
newspapers is much poorer than in 
their English siblings. It may well be 
conjecturedthatthe wage ratio bétween 
the top job in an English paper and that 
in a comparable Hindi paper is 3:1. 


Publishing companies must refocus 
on language papers if they intend to 
pick up larger volumes. Besides, the 
strength of language papers needs to 
be marketed to the advertiser. The 
seller of refrigerators, or banking ser- 
vices, should realise that he gets bet- 
ter value from the Janguage reader 
who is more likely to get the first 
exposure to the message of the ad in 
contrastto an English reader who may 
have got italready. 

Magazines, however, stand ona 
different footing. In the past decade 
they have losta lot of ground to news- 
papers, which have acquired strength 
in features, photographs, graphics and 
analyses —areas considered the maga- 
zines citadel. And now magazines 
facing the onslaught of television are 
realising that in the news arena, the 
currency of TV makes the fortnightly 


or monthly obsolete. The instant suc- ` 


cess of Outlook, a weekly magazine, 
aimed at satisfying the readers’ incre- 
asing thirst for blood sport in news, 
focused its circulation in metros with 
demonstrable spending power. The 
Outlook success encouraged the undis- 
puted market giant India Today to go 
weekly too. Magazines have realised 
that they will be squeezed out of 
competition unless they shift the 
paradigm to create a new identity for 
themselves. 


A. this does not mean that inves- 
tigative journalism best demonstrated 
by'Arun Shourie’s fearless writings 
and activism of the eighties is dead. 
Newspapers and magazines are in- 
deed breaking far more stories oncor- 
ruption than ever before, forcing the 
system to become increasingly ac- 
countable. But industry has alsò 
clearly understood that truth can only 
be reported if publications first sur- 
vive, then thrive, and this can only 
come about if both the medium and the 
message are market driven. 
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Anon-descript textile mill owner and 
a Mumbai stock broker changed the 
rules of the game in Indian business 
journalism. Ambani's multi-crore 
Reltance Industries' public issue in 
1979 began an equity cult. Harshad 
Mehta with his devil-may-care atti- 
tude took this cult to unprecedented 
heights. Led by the fortunes of these 
two Gujaratis, journalism ventured 
into areas which were once anathema 
formainline newspapers. 

The conspicuous herd mentality 
one could hardly miss in recent times 
was the introduction of a separate 
masthead within the newspaper. 
Newspapers all over suddenly woke 
up to the indispensability of business 
news and redesigned their pages for 
accommodating more economy related 
news. Even The Statesman — reputed 
for its conservative style — was not 
spared. This was it. All general papers 
had a separate page or pages, often 
close to the sports page, which looked 


Business journalism - 


ARUN VARMA 


and read like a stand-alone business 
paper, be it The Times of India's 
Business Times, Business Telegraph 
(The Telegraph), Business Age (The 
Asian Age) or Business Express (The 
Indian Express). Even the traditional 
papers like The Statesman and The 
Hindustan Times changed overto the 
new paradigm. Possibly, the only 
exception was The Hindu inthe south. 
Subsequently it too succumbed to 
market pressures and introduced a 
page of stock market quotes. 

This face-lift to business news 
was mirrored in the rising importance 
of business journalism. Somewhere in 
the eighties, a shifttook place fromthe 
ever-important political journalismto 
economic journalism — with or with- 
out justification. But in the journalists’ 
co mmunity this created anew class of 
business journalists — who had the repu- 
tation of groundsmen compared to the 
match referee. Credit cards, mobile 
phones and cars were introduced to the 


A 


journalists' fraternity by business 
journalists! 

Come.-the nineties. The fall of 
the Soviet Union eliminated the great 
divide between the capitalist and 


socialist approach to various issues.. 


All government enterprises there 
were put up for sale. East Europeans, 
despite weak currencies, risked their 
future by inviting foreign fund man- 
agers and manufacturing companies. 
This had to have some effect in the 
minds of the people here. They too 
started talking about market forces, 
albeitreluctantly. 


T. be more India specific, there was 
pressure on newspapers to widen their 
reach due to the impact of the audio- 
visual medium. Business and environ- 
ment related issues were the easiest 
available tools. Both were virgin areas 
and in both the fields things were hap- 
pening. A Bhopal gas tragedy was not 
just a poisonous gas leak killing hun- 
dreds: it was a serious environmental 
atrocity too. The Chernobyl nuclear 
disaster that followed, forced an intro- 
spection about our own nuclear facili- 
ties. The Times of India reporters 
found hazardous elements in drinking 
water around the Trombay facility. 
Business India and India Today — both 
fortnightlies - could explore the situ- 
ation effectively and rose to promi- 
nence during this period. 

In the Indira Gandhi era itself a 
tempo was being built fora wider cove- 
rage of business news. Government, 
with its equal partnership with Suzuki 
for cars, was hinting at a fresh look at 
the way business was done in India. 
The Swaraj Paul-Escorts tussle 
showed up deficiencies in the news- 
peepapers in covering a corporate issue 
«n technical detàil. Later, the contro- 
versia] debenture issue by Reliance 

ndustries also attracted media atten- 
tion. The Illustrated Weekly of India 
an a series of articles on this. But 


again, it was apparent that when it 
came to explaining a debt raising issue 
by a corporate entity, newspapers 
were far too ill-equipped. 


B. this set the stage for the 
premium business journalists com- 
mand today. The lid was blown-off 
with the economic crisis on the bal- 


ance of payments front and the sub- - 


sequent economic restructuring 
announced by the Rao administration. 
The abolition of the post of Control- 
ler of Capital Issues brought in a del- 
uge ofentries into the primary capital 
market. Shares, convertible deben- 
tures, non-convertible debentures...a 
new world was being opened and 
every aspect of it smacked of money. 

However, the big lift for busi- 
ness journalism came with the 
Ambanis’ foray into newspapers. 
Close on the heels of the Bachawat 
Wage Board pay enhancement, many 
business journalists gota springboard 
dive into the five-digit salary league. 
Just prior to that, the Bennet Coleman 
group had given a face-lift to theireco- 
nomic newspaper,-The Economic 
Times. With theentry of The Business 
and Political Observer, alot of poach- 
ing took place, thereby furtherenhanc- 
ing the cost of a business journalist. 
The competition had begun. Business 
newspapers shed their old colour for 
pink — an imitation of The Financial 
Times, London. 

Harshad Mehta took the inves- 
tor to dizzying heights, though none 
of them really knew what the same 
was all about. Newspapers, playing to 
the tune of the national sentiment, 


competed among themselves for the 


best coverage. Mehta's formula for 
the country's economic recovery 
through a stock market bull run was 
the topic of even some of the editori- 
als. No paper dared to puncture this 
myth. Or perhaps no paper was ana- 
lyticalenoughto gobelow the surface. 


In fact, the news-hungry media rel- 
ished the hype — the bull phase, the 
bear phase, self correction. The aver- 
age newspaper was no different from 
the ignorant public. 

These changes —too many in too 
short atime—have challenged the res- 
trictive format of journalistic ethics 
and judiciousness. Companies which 
came out with public issues wooed 
their favourite journalists with incen- 
tives for putting in an extra word. Gift 
coupons at the time of press confer- 
ences were customary. Transnational 
companies flew Indian journalists to 
exotic plant sites in Europe and 
America 'to provide them a truly glo- 
bal perspective’. Understandably, the 
dividing line between news and 
views blurred. In many cases, views 
prevailed. 


A recent example is the way bust- 
ness newspapers handled the issue of 
thepurchase of mediumcapacity long 
range (MCLR) aircraft for Air India. 
Close scrutiny would reveal that there 
was acareful but unmistakable lobby- 
ing carried out by journalists foreither 
Airbus Industries or for Boeing. The 
last quarter of 1996 was full of such 
pitching. After stating several things 
objectively, there would be a State- 
ment on one technical specification 
which would be exclusive toa particu- 
lar aircraft. For example, after objec- 
tively analysing the visible aspects, 
there would a statement on theengine 
claiming that ‘Rolls Royce Trent 
engines have proved superior the 
world over' or something to thateffect. 
Now, Rolls Royce Trent engines 
could betheexclusive combination of 
either Airbus or Boeing, asthe case may 
be. The other aircraft may be using Pratt 
and Whitney or GEengines. 

Clearly, there were no rules to 
this new game. The sieve through 
which the true news should come had 
become non-functional because of a 
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lack of effort by newspapers at the 
editing level. None ofthe newspapers 
are known to have any style-book 
that defines the nature-of corporate 
news. 


A new breed of image manage- 
ment firms took charge of tainted 
personalities and even succeeded in 
projecting them as martyrs. À recent 
and startling instance is the way media 
handled the K.L. Chugh affair. Chugh, 
a former chairman of the Indian 
Tobacco Company (ITC), was accused 
of indulging in foreign exchange vio- 
lations by the Enforcement Director- 
ate. The story stole the limelight for 
several days ata stretch. 

However, events took a differ- 
ent turn when an image management 
firm handled the Chugh case. The me- 
dia went out of its way to portray 
Chugh as a victim of the dirty corpo- 
rate battles waged by the multina- 
tional tobacco giant BAT. Chugh could 
beright. Or wrong. Chugh could have 
differences with the prime share- 
holder, BAT. Butthe over-zealousness 
with which media went around paint- 
ing him as a hero was quite unwar- 
ranted. First, he was not absolved of 
the primary charges of forex viola- 
tions. Second, the investigating agen- 
cies never hinted at the possibility of 
any plot by BAT. And third, mergers 
and acquisitions are a routine part of 
open market situations — where the 
common man should only be bothered 
about his interests in terms of his 
investments. 

This is definitely a trend. Justa 
couple of years back yet another cor- 
porate tycoon was projected out of 
proportions. In 1994, Pavan Sachdeva, 
backed by an expensive ad blitz was 
fcatured by journalists as agenius. His 
public issue devolved and he is now 
facing criminal prosecution. These 
point at some uncomfortable tenden- 
cies where certain people are made or 
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marred by the media — possibly for a 
consideration. The gratuity business 
— where the columns of the news- 
papers are used instead of paid adver- 
tisements fora price— is certainly not 
new. This happened tn the West too. 
However, greater awareness and 
better sensibility onthe part of editors 
has often saved the media from mali- 
cious plugs. In France, a couple of 
summers back, there were allegations 
that some ofthe top fashion designers 
influenced columnists in respected 
magazines to write favourable pieces. 

Business journalism in India 1s 
still in its infancy. It burst onto the 
media scene with a big bang. And a 
commotion is bound to follow. 
Though the trend of qualified people 
handling speciality subjects like 


‘finance or stocks has begun, the lower 


end of this spectrum is still handled - 
by people who jumped into this field 
seeing the glitter in business Journal- 
ism. This affects quality. World over, 
such speciality topics are handled by 
professionals who take to journalism 
on a part-time basis: This avoids the 
slippages. We are yet to rise to those 
levels and are likely to continue with 
the present immaturity in handling 
ISSUES. , 


fhea y, this fad ofevery publication 
turning to economy specials should 
have waned, but there 1s money and 
the stakes involved are high. Business 
journalism is not alone in this murky 
business. Environmental activism 
which sees the mushrooming of NGOs 
funded in foreign currency denomina- 
tions too does not lag behind in its lob- 
bying and the ‘gratuity business’ with 
journalists. An elevation from this 
should come witha better exposure to 
world developments and the subse- 
quent maturing of journalists. After 
all, journalists with some self-esteem, 
would not like to be termed as a pur- 
chasable commodity. 


FROM nationalist pamphleteers of 
pre-Independence India to keyboard- 
punching ‘infotainment’ artists of the 
free market decade, the Indian jour- 
nalist has gone from being an educated 
patriot to a market-driven actor. Ina 
society where a fiercely competitive 
media is a part of rather than detached 
from the politics of the day, the jour- 
nalist too is no longer the ivory-tower 
cocooned intellectual but someone 
who occasionally has to get his hands 
dirty, not only for the sake of his 
‘story’ but also for the sake of his 
proprietor. ~ 


As former editor of The Inde-- 


pendent newspaper Ian Jack once 
remarked, the adversarial and irrever- 
ent attitude towards the political class 
that marks the British press is absent 
in India. Today, in India, itis not as if 
one newspaper is ideologically 


aligned to one or the other political 


affiliation like the left-inclined Guard- 
ian or the conservative The Times. 
Here, no newspaper oreven television 
network can afford to burn any bridges 
with the political establishment by 
practising ideological selection. 
Rather, the market has instituted the 
politics of opportunity as far as the 
medias concerned. l 


The free market journalist 


SAGARIKA GHOSE l 


In the increasing competition 
forthe news or for political favour, the 
feudal relationship between the cre- 
ator and the reporter of news is height- 
ened rather than diminished, even as 
the media scene is supposedly becom- 
ing more ‘modern’ with a prolifera- 
tion of publications and television 
networks. (As a digression, this is 
probably why there is no royalty hunt- 
ing paparazzi in India. Not only 
because of the absence of high-speed 
motorbikes and cameras, but because 
there seemsto be little public demand 
that the ‘rajas’ follow the same moral 
code as the ‘praja’. After all, even in 
socially conservative Tamil Nadu the 
chief minister's mistress won a larger 
mandate than his own wife.) Thus, 
alienating politicians orupsetting too 
many corporate apple carts may be 
courageous but it is bad for the busi- 
ness of journalism. 

The journalist is often called a 
‘fixer’, ‘tout’ or ‘agent’. In truth the 
journalist is suffering from an identity 
crisis. The founding principles of 
Indian journalism demands the moral 
high ground, but the operation of the 
market economy means that the jour- 
nalist must play roles other than sim- 
ply the outraged conscience-keeper of 
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the nation. The rules of journalism are 
suddenly in flux —the market demands 
media ‘products’, yet the journalist’s 
professional inheritance is one of 
political and social activism. In times 
when profit oriented media managers 
regularly question the journalist’ s 
self-image, the by-line is seen as the 
only refuge of a group reeling under 
the impact of India Inc. The by-line is 
seen as the only indicator of journal- 
istic worth, the only panacea fora pro- 
fession which still does not see how it 
can make peace with the market with- 
out losing out on some if. its own 
integrity. And finally, the by-line is 
seen as the only demonstration of pro- 
fessional importance, for the sake of 
the journalists’ powerful ‘sources’. 
By-line hunter is probably another 
label that should be added to the long 
list of adjectives that are used to cas- 
tigate the "90s journalist. 


i the reportage of news is not 
an end in itself but often a means to 
secure favours from a particular poli- 
tician or repudiate a rival one. The 
modern proprietor's concern for the 
*bottom line" (still considered sacri- 
legious by several senior members 
of the profession) where every writ- 
ten ortelevised line is money spent or 


^ wasted, where media products are 


judged as ‘successful’ by the kind of 


` readership they can deliverto the adver- 


tiser, have transformed journalists 
from the gentle outriders of political 
process, often into active participants 
in power equations — whether in the 
political or corporate spheres. After 
all, in order to get the hottest news 
first, or dredge the deepest possible 
dirt, or even settle the proprietor's 


_ business scores, the crucial edge is still 


secured by access to Raisina Hill orto 
Bombay House. 

Perhaps it would be fair to say 
that the intellectual tradition of jour- 
nalism in-India has never been com- 
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pletely neutral. Early newspapers like 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika or The Tri- 
bune saw themselves as-part of the 
freedom struggle, waging a political 
battle in print. The operation of the 
market in India has not made politics 
or the state more irrelevant. Rather, 
political leaders continue to be founts 


of patronage and incomparable 
.sources of gas cylinders, passports and 


telephone connections. . 


J ournalists whose professional 
abilities hinge on easy access to the 
‘powers that be’ are prized in a soci- 
ety where colonial devices like the 
Official Secrets Act still rule and 
where getting a story 1s not about 
investigation of papers and files but 
about inspired leaks. Regional news- 
papers often use their man in New 
Delhi to getajobdone inthe country's 
capital; his value is not just as an 
objective chronicler of news but how 
much influence he is able to wield in 
the power bhavans of Lutyensland. As 
a manager with a Bengali daily once 
remarked, "Why should we waste pre- 
cious resources on just keeping a cor- 
respondent here? Its only valuable if we 
have someone who can fix things up 
with theright people at the right time.’ 
So.the relationship between the 
khadi clad satyagrahis of yore and 
their freedom minded counterparts in 
the print media has not really changed 
all that much as the establishment of 


an independent polity would imply. : 


The politician-journalistnexus remains 
stronginthe so-called free press and edi- 
torial proponents of the ‘saffron right’ 
or of the *mandalised left’ pen their 
thoughts as much for the edification of 


the readers as for the approval of their. 


political gurus. And this is not surpris- 
ing because English language journal- 
ism in India began during a political 
movement and attained maturity in 


times when the Nehruvian national . 


interest was front page news. 


From Lal Bahadur Shastri’s 
allocation of residential properties to 
"journalists in the '60s to Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s infamous list of ‘cor- 
rupt' journalists who accepted his 
‘gifts’, the change in the relationship 
between the Lok Sabha denizen and 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg pen-pusher 
may have changed in substance but 
not in overall form. A couple of gen- 
erations ago a senior journalist’ s pro- 
ximity to Nehru or to Shastri was not 
seen as immoral — indeed it was con- 
sidered quite praiseworthy —united as 
politician and correspondent both 
were in the romantic duty of building 


_ the nation. Now, with nation-building 


coming to be associated with all forms 
of sectional nationalisms, political 


` gifts have come to mean corrupt 


favours. But the relationship has 
always been one of quid pro quo and 
continuesto be so. 


i nthe post-Emergency period, led by 
the firebrand Indian Express, the gra- 
cious national-interest minded ‘con- 
eressman with atypewriter' gave way. 
toa younger, more fearless investiga- 
tivereporter. Yet, even this new inves- 
tigative reportage had its own dxe to 
erind, asevidenced by the Bofors pay- 
offs in which political opposition to 
Rajiv Gandhi was played outin news- 
print. Magazines like India Today and 
Sunday encouraged a hard-edged 
journalism of reporters at the spot, free 
from pontifical utterances, intent on 
chronicling the unseen and the unjust, 
the scandalous acts of political corrup- 
tion or of administrative brutality. 
Inthe ’70s, the growth of 'deve- 
lopment journalism’ —a phrase coined 
by the United Nations — also saw the 
systematic emergence of grassroot 
activist-journalists: reporters on the 
environment, gender issues, massa- 
cres in villages and on rural progress. 
The new newsmagazines were marked 
by the recruitment of younger, often 


T 


public school educated men and 
women, jeans rather than bush-shirt 
clad, led by dynamic young editors 
impatient with the stately delibera- 
tions of the government and con- 


cerned much more with the perils to ' 


civil society. With the beginning of 
business journalism, the business 
journalist became acorporate looking, 
IIM clone, relatively free from politi- 
cal concerns, a share market sharpie, 
often armed with an Economics 
degree from some premier university. 


Xo all these strands —the politi- 


cal outrider, the socially aware and the 
. business tracker—co-exist. Butin con- 
ditions of competition these have 
sometimes bécome caricatures of 
themselves. Development journalism 
has often taken the form of attention- 
grabbing crusades, certain business 
journalists have used market informa- 
tion forinsidertrading, and investiga- 
tive reporters have often become 
pawns in power intrigues. The emer- 
gence of the Saturday supplement 
lifestyle correspondents have led to 
restaurants, PR agencies, publishers 
and otherenterprises to publicisetheir 
products in their columns. It is fash- 
ionable now to blame the journalist 
for all of this, but this is misplaced. 


Instead, the conditions in which jour- ` 


nalists operate should be examined. 
The coming of satellite televi- 

sion led to what one writer has called 

the process of tabloidification of the 


media. The political, investigative and 


culturecorrespondents now operate in 
increasingly tabloid conditions. Fora 
political story to sell it must be sensa- 
tional, for an investigative story to 
'sell' it must blow the lid off some- 
one in a spectacular way, and for the 
social concern story to grab attention 
it must be areally sexy case of rape or 
caste warfare. In order fora journalist 


to find these stories, he or she must 


play certain exaggerated roles. Its no 


longer enough to discuss policy mat- 
ters with the home minister; now 
you’ ve got to ‘get them to say some- 
thing juicy? which demands even 
ereater proximity and greater access. 


S o long hours must be spent culti- 
vating a source, birthday bashes and 
inaugurals must be attended with 
regularity, often leading the journal- 
ist into becoming completely identi- 
fied with a particular leader, so that he 
is the first with the leader’ s newswor- 
thy ‘quote’. Crusading reporters, ever 
in search of a real Indian sensation, 
will often report a dramatic case with- 
outchecking the boring facts. A recent 
photograph in the Indian Express of 
a so-called ‘spider child’ — a child 
squeezed into atube and made to look 
like a spider in a web as a circus trick 
— was revealed to be not completely 
accurate when subsequently followed 
up by a women's magazine. Here the 
journalist became the peddler of a 
good ‘infotainment’ image. The recent 
ITC-BAT controversy created a class 
of people called ‘Chugh-loyalists’ 
(those loyal to the ITC chairman), 
surely an avoidable category for 
‘responsible reportage’. 

" The labels ‘pro-BJP or 'pro- 
Mandal’ ‘knickerwallah’, ‘feminist’, 
‘Swadeshi-lobby’, ‘old commie’ or 
even ‘Murdoch man’ are bandied 
about. In the increasingly fierce com- 
petition to sell ‘hot’ news or to reveal 
the sleaziest possible fact, perhaps the 
journalist must, to some extent, com- 
promise his independent judgment 
and in the desperation to get what he 
wants, fall into a web of favours and 
counter-favours with political or busi- 
ness contacts. Better lifestyles, yet less 
free; more ‘sensationalist’ yet also 
more corporatised, could perhaps 
describe the '90s English language 
Fourth Estate in India. 

The induction of the MTV gen- 


` eration into the ranks of the press has 


led to asubstantially different lifestyle 
among journalists. Earlier, residents 
of government colonies, kurta-clad 
and driving their own Fiats, would 
make their way to slightly run-down 
offices. Now business suited trendies 
roar into airconditioned ‘workplaces: 
in personal Maruti Gypsies, hair still 
wet froma workout in the gym. These 
middle to late twenties “soundbyte 
soldiers’ known for their aggression, 
energy and resounding impatience 
with political details are nevertheless 
swarming over legislative assemblies 
and judicial deliberations, demystify- 
ing Indian democracy every evening in 
several million drawing rooms. 


The high salaries and elite back- 
erounds of the reporters in the elec- 
tronic medium means that they are 
perhaps less in need of political pat- 
ronage, but at the same time, because 
ofthe competition between them, they 
cannot afford to ‘miss’ a story. The 
fear of ‘blacklisting’ too exists for net- 
works which are still in their infancy. 
Therefore, ‘independent’ reportage 
must be carried out but with an eye to 
the news source, who cannot be shown 
in too much of a bad light if the sup- 
ply of news is to be maintained. 

So free competition has not 
freed the journalist; instead it has tied 
him closer to the sources of news. 
Additionally, given the attitude of 
some proprietors, journalists are 
expected to ‘fix’ things other than 
front pages and thus an adversarial 
relationship with the government 
can only be counter-productive. Jn 
the ultimate analysis, the need to cre- 
ate saleable media products means 
that the fine virtues of detachment and 
objectivity are luxurtes that few are 
able to afford. No wonder that the free 
market journalist is unsure of his iden- 
tity: is he still an independent moral 
crusader or simply a running dog of 
the newsmaker? 
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'I hope that today’s media professionals will 
not forget yesterday’ s traditions as they mould 
tomorrow's newsrooms. We need people who 
are empathetic, who have the ability.to figu- 
ratively step from theirown comfortable shoes 
into those of someone who may not be so 
comfortable and have the capacity to cry, both 
figuratively and literally. Tears are the calling 
card of compassion.’ EY 

William Winter, director. 
American Press Institute, 1988. 


TO quote an American, thattoo, from 
a speech 10 years ago, and to use an 
extract so mushy and warm, opens me 
to the charge of being sentimental, at 
best; irrelevant, at worst. I have taken 
the risk, however, because I don't 
think there are many of us, working 
journalists, who will stick their necks 
out and say that we need the capacity 
to cry. We are far too macho for that 
sort of thing. 

But the problem 1s that I feel like 
a Wimp trying to write on the future of 


the Indian print media. More like that . 


stupid woodcutter sawing the very 
branch on which he sits. I feel fright- 
ened too, a bit nervous. 1 am 31, and 
every night after the newspaper has 
gone to bed, there’s only one question 
that I take home with me: How much 
longer? 

I have at least 25 years of work- 
ing life left and 25 years 1s along time. 
Maybe some of this 1s routine existen- 
tial whining, the sort of self-doubt that 
wracks any professional in any profes- 
sion. Still, a lot of the nervousness 
has to do with what I think are some 
of the serious problems that afflict 
print journalism — Iam referring here 
to the English language press — in our 
country today. 

But first, two disclaimers. One: 
These aren't problems that have 


The fault, dear Brutus 


RA] KAMAL JHA 


cropped up last night. I’m also not 
referring to the problems of television, 
how it’s changing the rules of the 
game, howits 10 o'clock news 1s mak- 
ing our front pages look stale, morn- 
ing after morning. Or how we are not 
thinking big when it comes to story 
ideas, how our reporters are still over- 
whelmingly dependent on tired, con- 
ventional news sources. Or even the 
challenge that we face now, trying to 
cover the courts fairly and yet skirting 
the landmines of contempt. These are 
issues that call for a separate; more 
elaborate piece. 

Two: I don’t buy the argument, 
well-intentioned though it may be, 
that our newspapers today have 
degenerated into ‘products’, that 
they're no longer doing what they 
were intended to do, to function as, 
what Edmund Burke called, the 
‘fourth branch of governance’ or what . 
John Milton called the ‘flowery crop 
of knowledge.’ l 

There are bad newspapers and 
there are good newspapers and on the 
whole, most newspapers have dis- 
tinctly improved over the years. They 
look better and brighter, and writers 
and editors look at the reader more 
often than the tips of their noses. And 
although politics, of the personality 
kind, still gobbles up a lot of our col- 
umn space, we do have more art, film, 
science, lifestyle, business, more 
variety inthe paperthan before. There 
is more good writing now than ever, 
although notas much and not as good 
as we would like to see. In short, it's 
more fun to read the newspaper in 
1997 than it was in 1977. 

Having said that, having qui- 
etened my conscience for a while, let 


me now raise a few issues that rarely 
get written about, much less debated 
at usual journalistic roundtables. 
These are issues, I believe, critical to 
our future. Because as TV channels 
multiply; as new technology, espe- 
cially the Internet, diffuses in our 
newsrooms; as families move, shrink 
in size, lose their roots, have more lei- 
sure time, more money to spend, and 
above all, as institutions lose their 
credibility, including the media, we 
need to ask ourselves one question: 
Are we prepared for these massive 
changes? 

Idon'tthink we are and I am not 
sure that we’ ve even begun. 


F. a start, let’s look at the least 
glamorous side of our profession, the 
boiler room of the newspaper so to 
speak — the newsroom or the news 
desk. No other section of the office is 
steeped in as much cynicism, and 
despair, as this. For, here live the sub- 
editors, the desk people: those who 
don’t go out to getthe story, those who 


are usually invisible to top manage- - 


ment, who don't have the contacts, 
whose job it is to polish copy, pack- 
age it, check for spelling mistakes, 
crop pictures, callup the printerto find 
out if the imagesetter is working. 

Design a questionnaire, take a 
scientific survey, and you will come 
across a bunch of these people, many 
of them talented, most of them bitter, 
all vaguely waiting for something bet- 
ter. This is the place which will be 
most affected by changing technol- 
ogy, for it is here that the battle of noise 
vs news is fought every night, where 
the future of the print media will be 
decided. And going by present evi- 
dence, it does not seem a very happy 
place. 

Why is there sucha high level of 
dissatisfaction at the desk, especially 
at the junior and middle levels, two 
levels, ironically, dominated by 


- 


youngsters who should otherwise be 


eager, enthusiastic? Why don't we 


meet young people who want to be 
sub-editors, who have a natural talent 
forediting? And forthese people, why 
don't we have any role models in the 
newsroom? There are no clear-cut 
answers to these questions. A more 
careful, rigorous study needs to be 
done, perhaps by trained social scien- 
tists, tocome up with accurate conclu- 
sions. For this piece, however, I will 
try to identify some of the key factors 
that we need to take a hard look at. 
Especially those of us who are in 
decision-making positions, who are 
going to recruit the next generation 
of journalists. 

Simply put, I think the number 
one problem that stares us in the face 
right now is this: in newspapers and 
more recently in magazines too, we 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
hang onto talent and experience. And 
money is not the problem. Because 
most of the people who leave us end 
up joining other newspapers or maga- 
zines that are as bad or as good as 
ours. Even those of us who pride on 
our capacity to pay are losing talent 
and experience. So we suffer from one 
chronic problem: there are no more 
competent elderly professionals left. 
Those who have the experience don't 
have the talent, those who are talented 
are straight out of undergraduate class. 
Those who have both are dissatisfied. 


Tuis over the last years, to 
infuse talent, we have, wittingly and 
sometimes with no wit at all, drasti- 
cally lowered the average age in most 
newsrooms and reporting rooms. We 
aren't the only ones doing this. The 
January 1995 issue of The Spectator 
ran a story on how the 'teenage scrib- 
blers' have taken over the British 
press. Today, you will have to search 
for a sub-editor who is above 30, city 
reporters rarely grow beyond 30, 


those who cover politics around 
30-35. Except for the editorial page, 
which still maintains an average age 
of 35 and above, the rest is packed with 
the young and the restless. 

Chances are you will rarely find 


'a reporter who has covered Indira 


Gandhi's pre-Emergency Congress 
and is still actively reporting on the 
Sitaram Kesri Congress. Or for that 
matter, a chief sub-editor who put the 
edition to bed the day Indira Gandhi 
was assassinated and did the same 
thing last week when Princess Diana 
was killed. We no longer have wells 
of experience in the office. We have 
toofew people with asense of history, 
those who can tell us what the consti- 
tutional position of a certain piece of 
legislation is. Or distinguish between 
a good story and a hyperbolic plant. 


|... of trying to reverse this, we 
havereinforced it. We have structured 
our system of designations and perks 
in sucha way that we send this signal: 
Covering the local police, the munici- 
pal corporation, urban development, 
education and health is for 24 year 
olds. If you are still doing it when 
you are 30, you are a loser. And on the 
desk side, if you are 30 and still a sub 
editor, you are done for. 

Ihave nothing against youth. In 
fact, it would be hypocritical for meto 
criticize this trend given that I too have 
benefited fromit. And I know that the 
work of some 25 year olds bears com- 
parison with that of our elders and bet- 
ters. What lam concerned with is the 
fact that most of the young, bright 
things flooding our offices are being 
told that you have to make it and you 
have to make it pretty fast. Because 
across the hall, from where the 21 year 
old trainee journalist sits, there's a 23 
yearold deputy news editor and inthe 
other room sits the newspaper's 22 
yearoldfilmcritic. In other words, we 
are effectively telling them that they 
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have, atthe most, 1O years of working 
life in this profession. Grow up and 


“move out. 


T. be fair, the blame has to be 
shared. I think this rot can be traced 
to the days, not so long ago, when 
rewspapers were run either by philo- 
sopher-editors or crusader-editors, 
individuals who were not involved 
with the production of the paper, and 
who couldn't care less how the paper 
was put together. They never saw the 


newspaper as an institution that had to | 


be nurtured, that had to have systems in 
place. To them; the newsroom was a 
place where someone fixed typos, 
grammar, gave headlines, where people 
hadas much competence as high school 
English teachers. Editing, as in select- 
ing news, arranging the story, choosing 
the pictures, adding background, 
rewriting copy, was never seen as a 


. crucial elementof the profession. 


Naturally, the desk was the most 
neglected part .of the newspaper. 
Because the world lay at the feet of the 
reporter and the editorial writer. One 
was the let’s-roll-your-sleeves-up-and- 
let’ s-go-count-the-bodies man and the 
other was the one who had read his 
Wittgenstein and Hegel. As forthe edi- 
tor, he was the resident sage, the one 
who overwhelmed the paper’ s identity. 
So when he (there weren't any women 
then) left the newspaper to join the syn- 
dication business or write books or to 
head toothless press organizations, he 
left behind astinking system. 

Most newsrooms today are, 


u therefore, headed by bitter, cynical 


people who suddenly find thatediting 
demands alot morethan whatthey are 
used to. Some of them have adapted fast 
and they are the ones who have grown. 
But the majority resent changes, resist 
technologies, warm their chairs, block 
the movement of the young and the 
talented. And because of this system- 


. aticemasculation of the desk, 1n 1997, 
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except for those fresh out of college, 
few talented people wish to work on 
the news desk. It's seen as adead end. 
The result is we end up telling them: 
come to the desk, we'll also let you 
report. This turns out to be impracti- 
cal for most, so they hang around 
unti] someone else offers them a 
reporter's job. Some do both and 
after a few months switch to report- 
ing full-time. 


T. stop this we have begun doling 


out designations. Ours ts-perhaps the. 


only profession where we come up 
with titles to suit individuals when it 
should be the other way around. Desig- 
nations, therefore, are used not to 
define responsibilities or to allocate 
work but to keep the good with the 
bad. So a reporter is casually made a 
senior reporter just to keep him or her 
On, a senior reporter is made a special 
correspondent, to attract a sub-editor 
away from a rival newspaper an ele- 


vated designation is dangled as an - 


incentive. Assistant editors, meant to 
be leader writers, now roam all over. 
You have copy editors, once the 


exclusive preserve of magazines, 


deputy copy editors, associate editors, 
senior associate editors, deputy editors 
and it goes on. Editordom ts the black 


hole of today’s journalism. Once you - 


are Init, there’ s noescaping. 

The fallout: We end up having 
too many bigshots in the newspaper, 
those who believe that theirs is to bea 
part of policy-making, not putting the 


‘paper together: That’s ajobfor 21 year 


old sub-editors on the news desk. And 


so the cycle goes on. Can we stop this? 


To begin with, let’s give them 
the money but be careful about the 
designation. Before we call anyone an 
editor, let’s look for leadership skills; 
let’s look forteam players, those who 
have the big picture, those who are 
generous with ideas. Let me share a 
fantasy: I would like to see the day 


Es 


when we have a super 45 year old 
crime reporter who is called senior 
reporter, gets paid as much as a senior 
editor, but still covers crime and is 
excited aboutit. I would rather seethat 
than see him/her being elevated to the 
rank of a sénior editor where he stops 
reporting and is asked to lead a team, 
manage people, sign leave application 
forms, stuff he has no natural talent for. 
Why is all this important? Why 
can't we live with the revolving door? 
For two main reasons. One: we need 
people who have grown on the desk 
because selecting news is all about 
knowing the background, having the 
faculties to see daily events in their 
proper perspective, deciding under 
deadline pressure. These skills are 
sharpened with experience. There's 
no escaping the fact that the more crt- 
sis late-breaking news nights you 
handle, the better sub-editor you are. 


Zu second reason is the more 
importantone: technology. One ofthe 
most important, in fact revolutionary, 
changes in the nature of newsroom 
operations in the future is expected to 
be a far greater emphasis on the news 
packagers, the news presenters than 
the news gatherers. At the Medi Lab 
of the Massachusetts Institute of . 
Technology, where some of the most 
exciting work in media forecasting Is 
going on right now, they are working 
on Fishwrap, the prototype of the 
newspaper of the future. They have 
realized that what they need is ateam 
of people who understand news, who 
will be the ones to ftlter stortes, high- 


H ghtthe relevant portions, give appro- 


priate background depending on the 
readers’ requirements and then send 
the news package to the reader. 

~ So we will need better sub- 
editors and more of them to adapt 
to changing technology. Some of us 
have begun to realize this and we are 
now scrambling for better people. ` 


a 


Some of us are lucky to come across 
such persons. Now, the challenge is to 
keep them there, make them grow, 
make them feel that what they are 
doing is not just a job but a perpetual 
learning process, that we are helping 
them tackle the future. We need to 
convince them that they need to be bet- 
ter sub-editors if they want a stake in 
is profession. Andthat we are going 
` to bethere, helping them do it. 





H ow do we go about this? It will 
not beeasy because for years we have 
: failed to ‘institutionalize’ our profes- 
sion. We also have not been able to 
instil a sense of belonging in ouryoung 
staffers, not so much to the organiza- 
tion as to the profession. At the same 
time we have not nurtured institutions 
thatcould help us doit. We look down 
on journalism schools with contempt, 
often justified. They too, never come 
to us except when it’s internship time. 
A colleague innocently remarked the 
other day, “Why don’t we have any- 


thing like the Pulitzer Prizes in India?’ 


That question may seem simplistic but 
its answers may tell us part of the 
story. 

So journalism in our country 
remanis, by and large, an ad hoc trade, 
a place where, except for a few, most 
people wanderalong, adding little else 
otherthan suffixes or prefixes to their 
designations and perks to their pay 
packets. It's natural, therefore, to feel 
intellectually drained after just a 
couple of years. And as we get more 
and more younger people, they will 
turn around and ask us where they are 
headed. For, youth is impatient. -` ` 

' Wecouldbeginby having régu- 
lar training programmes for them 
where they take a break and catch up 
on the latest in their profession. By 
putting high-achievers onthe desk, we 
will be bringing role models into the 
newsroom. We also need to make the 
youngsters feel that they are a part of 


something larger than just putting 
commas in-place or filling the page. 
We need to have debates, both inside 
the office and outside, as to the future 
of our profession. l 


A little-known US newspaper, the 
Idaho based Lewiston Tribune, cre- 
ated a sensation in journalistic circles 
by devoting an entire page to self- 
examination, publicly looking into 
possibleconflict-of-interestsituations 
among members of its staff, from pub- 
lisher to reporter. It was no small feat 
to list for the reader the connections, 
civic and financial, of its publisher, 
editors, directors and reporters and to 


expose where potential conflicts of 


interests might be concealed. Imagine 
how proud the youngest sub-editor of 
that paper would have been? Another 


paper has an open house every six 


months where it invites readers to 
come in and see how journalists 
work. We could start that and let our 
sub-editors run that programme. 

And as senior editors, we could 
start talking about ourselves. One 
critical factor in the growth of an ins- 
titution and its individuals is a mecha- 
nism that ties the institution's future 
tothe individual's. Soif we, the senior 
editors and the top management, are 
sincere about the future of our profes- 
sionand constantly keep asking ques- 
tions about ourselves, it will percolate 
rightdownto the desk. "E 

— For example, let's start discuss- 
ing issues such as the number of Mus- 
lims in our newsrooms and if there is 
acorrelation between this and the way 


- We cover minority issues? Let us seé 


if we have been biased in our cover- 
age of caste Issues, whether the caste 
of a reporter really affects the way he 
orshe looks at, say, Dalit Issues? Take 
the recent controversy regarding hir- 
ing of government officers by Star Tv. 
Most of the columns in Star's defence 
have been by print editors and writers 


who have shows commissioned by 
Star. It’s a textbook example of a 
debate which raises issues of ethics in 
print journalism. But the mainstream 
media, except for one newspaper, has 
been silent. What kind of message 
does this send to the young and ambi- 
tious in our newsrooms? All this, I 


admit, sounds moralistic, self-righ- 


teous, impractical at this moment. But 
we have to address these issues if we 
want to remain relevant in the age of 
TV and quickfix news. 


L. me end, again, with an Ameri- 
can, a fine man and a wonderful jour- 
nalist, Jim Lehrer, who anchors the 
most credible news show on the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Service: Speaking at 
the University of Austin on the rela- 
tionship between the editors and the 
readers, he said: 
‘We have to go back to the real 
beginning with the public. We have 
to do a lot of explaining. We have 
to explain that all of us in journal- 
ism or at least most of us in it are try- 
ing very, very hard to get it right but 
sometimes we get it wrong because 
of deadline pressures, because of 
simple human failings. We have to 
explain that 10,000 cars driven 
safely along the highway is not 
news but a three-car accident 
among the 10,00Ist, 10,002nd 
and 10,003rd is news. We have to 
explain that the percentage of 
incompetent and reprobate among 
journalists is no higher or no lower 
thanitisinany othersegment ofthe 
population. We have to bring them 
under the tent, we have to play it 
straight and open with them, tell 
them what we’re doing and why 
we're doing It.’ 

Replace ‘public’ with ‘our young 
staffers’. Let’s bring our young and 
talented under the tent. Let’s be open 
with them if we want a future in this 
business. 
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index on media 


Number of newspapers per 1,000 persons in India: 31 
Number of newspapers per 1,000 persons in Malaysia: 117 


Number out of every 10 monthly magazines in India that are published from Maharashtra and Delhi: 6 


. Number.ut of every 2 publications in India that are either in Hindi or English: 1 


Percentage of INS-member publications that are in English language: 25 
Proportion of annual advertising revenue of INS-members that is earned by English language publications: 71 


Percentage of India’s newspaper circulation controlled by 7 families/groups: 70 


Change in the cost of press advertising since | 985, in percent: +906 
Change inthe cost of TV advertising since | 985, in percent: +329 


Chances that acase pending in the Press Council of Indiaisa ‘Complaint by the Press’: 1:4 
Chances thatacase pending in the Press Council of Indiaisa ‘Complaint against the Press’: 3:4 


Number outofevery 100 Indians who own a radio: 8 


- Number out of every [00 Indians who ownaTV: 6 


Book titles published per 100,000 Indians: | 


Average hours a week an Indian spends watching television: 8.4 
Average hours a week an Indian spends readingnewspapers/magazines: 2. | - -= 


Number out of every.100 Indian women who watch a movie atthe local cinema house once a month: 15 
Number out of every 100 Indian women who getto see TV or listen to radio regularly: 50 


Percentage of Indian homes in towns below | lakh population that are connected to cable TV: 40 £ 
Percentage of Indian homes in 8 metropolitan cities that are connected to cable TV: 31. 


Number of Doordarshan officials that have resigned or sought voluntary retirement in the last 2 years: 30 


Number out of every 3 of Star TV's viewers worldwide that are Indians: | 
Percentage of Star TV’ s revenue that comes from its Indian operations:40 
Percentage of programmes on ‘Star Movies’ and ‘Zee TV’ found unsuitable for telecast: 45 


Estimated number of children in the age group 11-18 who are said to have tried cigarettes or atobacco product 
after watching 1996 World Cup cricket matches on television, in million: 8.6 

Chances that a youngster believes that ‘smoking improves performance of cricket players’: 1:8 

Rank of cigarettes/tobacco among products ad vertised in India: | 


Percentage of Delhi children who say they love watching ads on TV: 75 


Percentage of cable TV viewers who admitto ‘sleeping less’: 20 
Percentage of parents who say theirchildren's studies are affected due to cable TV: 34 


Time American children spend on watching TV every week, in minutes. 1,680 
Time they spend in meaningful conversation with parents every week, in minutes: 39 


Number of ads encountered by an average American annually: 55,000 | 3 
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Percentage of violent scenes on American TV in which perpetrators went unpunished: 73 
. Percentage of US television programmes catering to violence: 57 


Rank of Oprah Winfrey among the American celebrities believed to be most-qualified for the US Presidency: | 
Rank of Oprah Winfrey in the Forbes listing of 40 highest-paid entertainers: | 


Radios and TVs per 1,000 persons in developed world: 1,078 and 500 
Radios and TVs per 1,000 persons in developing world: 178 and 140 


Number of journalists killed worldwide in 1994: 103 
Number of journalists killed worldwide in 1995: 51 


` Number of journalists accredited to the US Senate and the US House of Representatives’ press galleries: 7,142 
. Ratio of accredited journalists to US Senators: 71:1 


; Estimated number of athletes who participated at the 1996 Atlanta Olympics: 10,788 | 
Estimated number of journalists who covered the event: 15,000 


Number of books written on the O.J. Simpson trial since mid-1994: 40 

Number of these which made itto New York Times’ best-seller list: 17 

Number of times O.J.Simpson’s story featured on the covers of Newsweek, Time, US News and World Report 
and People magazines: 20 


Percentage of Americans who said they had great confidence in news from TV and newspapers in 1988:55 
Percentage of Americans who feel similarly today: 25 


-= Numberofnew newspapers and journals launched in Chinasince 1 990: 2,000 


Percentage of American media persons that are males: 63 
Percentage of American media persons that don’t find their own newspapers interesting: 64 


Number of Hindi translations of James Hadley Chase novels available in India: 120 
Number of novels James Hadley Chase actually wrote in English: 82 


Percentage of Americans who think books will become collectors’ items in the 21 st century: 4] 


SOURCES: 1&2 World Development Indicators 1997, USA 3&4 Annual Report, Indian Newspaper Society. New Delhi 5&6 Annual 
Report, Indian Newspaper Society. New Delhi 7 Justice P.B. Sawant. Chairman, Press Council of India. New Delhi 8&9 Media Guide 
India, Lintas, Mumbai 10&11 Annual Report, Press Council of India, New Delhi 12,13&14 Human Development Report 1997. UNDP, 
New York 15&16 National Readership Survey, New Delhi 17&18 National Family Health Survey, Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare, New Delhi 19&20 National Readership Survey, New Delhi 21 Reply toa Rajya Sabha question by Information and Broad- 
casting Minister. C.M. Ibrahim, New Delhi 22,23&24 The Economist, London and Central Bureau of Film Certification, New Delhi 


, 25,26&77 National Organisation for Tobacco Eradication, Panaji, Goa and Media Guide India. Lintas, Mumbai 28 ‘The Impact of 


Television Advertising on Children’ by Namita Unnikrishnan and Shailaja Bajpai, New Delhi 29&30 ‘Social Impact of Television’, 
Centre for Media Studies, New Delhi 31&32 Tv-Free America group, Washington 33 The 500-year Delta by. Jim Taylor and Watts 
Wacker, New York 34&35 Study funded by American National Cable Television Association, Washin gton 36&37 Harper's magazine, 
New York and Forbes magazine, New York 38&39 Human Development Report 1997, UNDP, New York 40&41 Committee to Protect 
Joürnalists report, New York 42&43 Carrie Klein for 1996 Media Studies J ournal, USA 44&45 Atlanta Committee for 1996 OI ympic 
Games, Atlanta, USA 46,47 &48 Times of India, Mumbai 49 &50 Opinión poll by Yankelovich Partners quoted "The Nation', New 
York51 Current History, Philadelphia 52&53 Survey by American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington 54&55 Business Standard. 
New Delhi 56 Princeton Survey Research Associates, New York. l 
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Amnesia 


P SAINATH 


INDIANS, declared The Times of 
India in 1841, were plain lucky. Not 
only were we ruled by white gentle- 
men, we were ruled by white English 
gentlemen. (It could have been the 
Dutch, you know.) In an editorial, The 
Times ridiculed the lack of faith of 
very stupid people in the benevolence 
ofthe Raj and itscommitmentto free- 
dom of the press. ‘The government of 
India - Supreme or Local — could not 
oppress us if they would and, what is 
better, they have proved by the most 
unvarying and incontestable evidence, 
thatthey would not, ifthey could. ... On 
the other hand ...they will do their 
utmostto protect ourindependence. . ..' 

‘India in this respect stands 
curiously contrasted with the most 
civilized part ofthe Western world... 
There is ...nothing very superhuman 
or romantic in all this: our rulers act 
like English gentlemen of good com- 
mon sense, whose position is as little 
affected as their tempers are fretted 
by the censures of the press, and who 
find it far more gratious to have our 
acknowledgments for the ample ser- 
vices they can confer on us, than our 
censure forthe little positiveevilthey 
could inflicton us. ...' 

When that editorial was written, 
it was not yet twenty years since Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy had shut down his 
Persian newspaper, Mirut ul Akhbar 
(Mirror of, News), in protest against 
outrageous press regulations. 


Why does the tone of that edito-: 
rial still sound so familiar today? Does 
it find an echo in the attitude of those 
who believe that greater corporati- 
sation of the press can have no ill- 
effects on its freedom? That heads of 
monopoly houses increasingly in con- 
trol of the media “could not oppress us 
if they would and would not if they 
could?’ That the growth of monopo- 
lies, local and global in the field of 
media is to be welcomed ‘for the 
ample services they confer on us?’ 
And that we shouldn’t be whining 
about ‘the little positive evil they 
could inflict on us?’ 

Luckily, the vision thatthe Ram 
Mohun Roys represented stayed on 
before and after 1841 in the préss. 
From the process of constant tension 
and conflict with the colonial state, a 
section of the press evolved that was 
to hold the:main.and high moral 
ground. The Indian press thatemerged 


-ina free state in 1947 wasa child of the 


freedom struggle. It was shaped by the 
values of the many streams of that 
struggle. Italso reflected their priorities. 

There was, of course, a third 
broad stream besides the lackeys and 
the anti-colonial trend: the press and 
pamphleteers of the sectarian and 
fundamentalist movements. Born in 
hatred, reared on violence, running on 
venom. The platform for the ideo- 
logues of, say, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim League. It too, still 


exists. In some respects, its influence 
‘isto be takeneven more seriously today. 
The significant achievement of this 
stream inthe last decade and a half has 
been to shift the whole spectrum 
rightwards. With several of its colum- 
nists having gatned ‘mainstream 
respectability’ — which means the 
owners take a fancy to you — the cir- 
culation numbers or reach of its own 
journals becomes less important. It's 
a case of the loony fringe moving 
closertothe mediocre centre. 


dua it made its presence devasta- 
tingly felt during the anti-Mandal 
agitation. At that point, it whipped up 
anti-lower caste hatred on the one 
hand, and, on the other, a hysteria 
leading several young persons—some 
of them disturbed — to take their own 
lives. Italso played acrucial role in the 
frenzy ieading up to the destruction of 
the Babri Masjid. Though that event 
dealt it some kind of a setback, it was 
now — and remains — well and truly 
entrenched. Oddly enough, it has been 
the stream that contributed most to 
Indian freedom — the broad, secular, 


nationalist mainstream — which has: 
eroged greatly these past 50 years. - 


Was it really so important? Were not 
literacy rates in India, after all, abys- 
mally low? Did they have any sort of 
impactin meaningful terms? ` 

The ‘English gentlemen of good 
common sense' that The Times so 
admired, certainly thought so. In the 
1820s, the Chief Secretary to the 
Bengal Government, Butterworth 
Bayley, justified the severe restric- 
tions on the press by constant refer- 
ences to Raja Ram Mohun Roy and the 
demoralizing effects his propaganda 
was having. The countless papers, 
pamphlets, books and booklets pro- 
scribed by the British also suggest that 
they took the press seriously: 


In 1893, Reuters assigned a - 


correspondent, S.H.S. Merewether, to 


- cover the famine-hit districts of this 


country. Apart from his reports, this 
resulted in abook, A Tour Through the 


Famine Districts of India. In it, he 


wrote that his assignment came about 
after a request Her Majesty’ s Govern- 


ment had made of Reuters. The Raj,. 


among other things, wanted to counter 
the riffraff of the nationalist press. The 
Reuters man stood up for the Raj. 
Denouncing the Indian press for its 


_ ‘sedition’, he wrote that ‘acensorship 


of the native press would not only be 
expedient, but seems an absolute 


necessity.” 


It seems extraordinary that so 
minuscule a press should have had 
such an impact. That was at a time 
when-the Congress party was barely 


eight years oldand when the organised 


political process was very weak. Over 

100 years later, a much larger press 
has failed to do the same. Issues cru- 
cial to hundreds of millions of Indians 
demand its attention. Butit has not put 
the establishment on the mat. (This, 
despite the fact that enormous talent 
has entered the profession in the last 
two decades.) 





P LS that 1s because it is so 
much a part of the establishment. 
When the owners of newspapers — 
there are really less than ten big houses 
controlling the bulk of circulation of 
publications in most languages — are 
into a hundred other businesses, their 
‘outlets’ will fall into line with their 
own larger objectives. You can couch 


. this in boring jargon about free com- 


petition and the rest of it. Or, you can 
be more honest, like Lord Thomson 
who said simply: ‘I buy more news- 
papers to make more money to buy 
more newspapers to make more 
money.’ l 

Two Press Commissions in this 
country submitted reports, in 1954 
and 1982, warning against growing 
links of the press with monopoly 


` 


houses. Both, headed not by radicals 
butconservative men ofthe judiciary, 
saw that as eroding the freedom of 
the press. A study done by the Defhi- 
based Indian Institute of Public 
Administration (JIPA) for the Second 
Press Commission looked at those 
links. 


T. study found that the commer- 
cial interests of the organisations 
largely controlling the Indian press 
encompassed an incredible array of 
industries. Those included —to cite just 
a few — cement, jute, steel, shipping, 
aluminium, chemicals, real estate, 
agro-chemicals, textiles, fabrics, 
sugar, rubber, tea, coffee, tyres, auto- 
mobiles, plantations, transport, hotels, 
electronics, films, trading, excise 
contracts, finance, machinery, paper, 
processed foods, gypsum mining and 
coal. Interms of gross circulation, the 
study found that over half the indus- 
try was either directly in the hands of 
big monopoly houses or had strong 
links with local business and industry. 

That was over [5 years ago. 
Those interests have expanded into 
countless new areas. It was self serv- 
ing to argue as some did at the time, 


‘that the content of the newspapers 


could remain unaffected by such link- 
ages. But at least there was a debate 
on it. In 1997, there is not even a 
debate any more. The debate is about 
how to hand over, in other sectors, 
even more of the public space to a 
private media. 

As corporate ownership grew, 
so did corporate culture. Even family- 
owned businesses that controlled 
newspapers began to run them differ- 
ently. From the '80s, the newspaper 
was notaunique part of their holdings. 
It was ‘just another unit’ of that 
empire. In reality it was a unit to be 
used to vigorously boost the many in- 
terests of its empire. For instance, 
newspapers and magazines with real 
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estate interests shamelessly lobby 
for changes in laws to favour them- 


selves. At no point do they disclose : 


their interests to their readers. 





D uring the Ambani-Wadia battle 
inthe’ 80s, a bunch of cloth merchants 


. were setting priorities for what had 
" once been proud newspapers. Those 


priorities had no element of public 
interest but were forced and driven to 
the point where they strongly affected 
politics at the Central government 


level. Readers, of course, were never 


told of the linkages between these per- 
sonal, vested interests and the ‘news’ 
they were served up. This was not 
absent earlier. Only now ithas become 
the dominant ethic in an unapologe- 


tic reordering of the priorities of the 


press to better serve the interests of the 
owners. 

While many individual journal- 
ists wentto jail during the Emergency, 
the press as an institution did not dis- 


` tinguish itself. As always, there were 


extraordinary exceptions, but owners 
and their faithful among the journal- 
ists largely sucked up to the Emer- 
gency regime. Today, some of them 
seek to foster among readers the very 
same kind of authoritarian attitudes 
we had on display then. That isa pity, 
for there were many lessons to be 
learntfrom the Emergency. The imme- 
diate post-Emergency period actually 
saw a boom for the press, with publi- 
cations sprouting and circulations 
rising rapidly. Healthy scepticism 
towards governments was a feature of 


that era. Today, the ties of the estab- 


lishment and press are so strong, it 
may notrequire an Emergency to dis- 
cipline the press. Many sections of it 
could toe the line purely out of self- 
interest. 

The 1980s were the decade that 
witnessedthe final death ofthe editor. 
Proprietors needed to maximize the 
commercial benefits that newspapers 
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confer on their owners. And they tired 
of having editors who told them, how- 
ever weakly, why certain things could 
notbedone. They needed people who 
could tell them how best those very 
things could be done. The executive 
type editor was invented in this phase. 
The independence of the editor, a per- 
son who actually took final responsi- 
bility for everything the paper did, 
who shaped its policy and culture, was 
athing ofthe past. The outgoing gen- 
eration of editors for all their faults — 
and these were many — still clung on 
to afew antiquated ideas. Proprietors 
panic when people begin to talk about 
news values, responsibility, freedom 
ofthe press and similar superstitions. 


Tus. several large newspapers 
have simply done away with the post 
of the editor. The Times of India, for 


instance. In some other cases, the pro- 


prietor styles himself the editor- 
in-chief. Even in those that retain 
some ofthe trappings ofthe old order, 
the brand manager or advertising 
manager is far more important than the 
editor. Decades ago, anyone with an 
idea, a vision, with something to say, 
and a modest outlay of a few hundred 
rupees, could start a publication. Cur- 


rent economies of scale render that: 


impossible. 

Not everything has changed for 
the worse. The educational levels of 
those entering journalism as a profes- 
sion, for instance, are higher than they 
ever were. Levels of craft have also 
seen major advances in the past 50 


. years. Several publications have 


broken with at least some of the more 
boring formulas of the past. Technolo- 
gically, the last 15 years are acentury 
ahead ofthe pre-independence period. 

Yet, the overall impact of an 
ever-increasing concentration of cor- 
porate ownership has been disastrous. 
Especially on the priorities and values 
ofthe press. 


Considerthe ‘beats’ that newspa- 
pers organise. There are scores of such 
beats. Even non-financial dailies now 
have several people covering special- 
ized aspects of business, endangering 
the dominance of political correspon- 
dents as the biggest tribe in major pub- 
lications. Yet, political correspondents 
are anything but unimportant, espe- 
cially in an era where they have been 
made more pliable to corporate inter- 
ests. Where some can act as actual liai- 
son persons between such business 
houses and politicians. 

But there are more beats. The 
next big tribe is that of sports corre- 
spondents, which in India often means 
cricket reporters. There are some pub- 
lications, though, that have presti- 
gious names covering golf for them. 
There are now also, apart from the 
ministry and other usual beats, fash- 
ion, design and society correspon- 
dents. Glamour correspondents and 
even ‘eating out’ correspondents. 


ei enough. A newspaper is a sort 
of a holdall and will reflect different 
readers and interests. And if you can 
find space for golf, you can surely find 
a little bit of it for social sector issues. 
Butinallthelarge publications ofthis 
country, there is notasingle full-time 
correspondent ori the beat of rural pov- 
erty or rural development. (I do not 
mean desk-bound analysts — though 
they too have a role to play; I mean 
field correspondents.) This, in acoun- 
try with the largest number of absolute 
poorinthe world. 

Where are the full time educa- 
tion correspondents? In the few 


newspapers that attempt at all to 


cover education, the focus is mainly 
onthecollege campus. Even here, the 
reporter on the beat has to dovetail it 
with other duties. Those might range 
from urban transport to covering the 
municipal corporation. In any case, in 
a nation where estimates of children 


outside schools ranges from 70-100 
million, the area of concern oughtto be 
primary/elementary education. That 
area remains mostly invisible in the 
press. Why worry? The children of 
owners, editors and journalists do go 
to school. And you can always gloss 
over this area with an occasional! 
bleeding heart outpouring on the 
dreams of Indian children. 


Tie labour correspondent is now 
virtually extinct. That registered job 
seekers in the country number 40 mil- 
lion doesn’t matter. Nor do the ever 
more complex problems afflicting 
working people. Ina country with the 
biggest housing problem in the planet, 
how many reporters are put onto look- 
ing at that beat except in very narrow 
urban terms of real estate? 

How has all this reflected in the 


priorities of the press? By the 1990s, 


many of the features of western media 
reporting patterns — that soenrage the 
middle classes — were integral to our 
own reporting processes. The ‘plague’ 
of 1994 was a fine example. It touched 
. urban areas, disturbed the beautiful 
people and scared the global commu- 
nity stiff. Half a million Indians died 
of tuberculosis the same year. That is, 
in fact, roughly the number of Indians 
who die of TB each year. Try finding 
the stories on that issue. More than 1.5 
million infants die of diarrhoea in 
India each year — one every three 
minutes. Their story is invisible inthe 
press. 

The 1994-95 coverage of Miss 
World and Miss Universe contests 
exceeded the space given to all social 
sector areas in major publications dur- 
ing the same period. Later, the hold- 
ing of the 1996 Miss World contest in 
Bangalore was to beat all other issues 
in a period of tremendous political, 
social and economic turmoil. The only 
thing that came close to it was the visit 
of Michael Jackson. In 1995, the wed- 


~ -— y 


- 


ding of cricket superstar Imran Khan 

got nearly nine pages in the country's 

largest journal. The same journal 

found less than three pages for29 hun- 

ger-related deaths within 70 km of 
Bombay, one of the wealthiest of cit- 

ies. Early this year, the concert of 
musician Yannirelegated some other 

Issues to a backseat. One of these was 

the small but significant announce- 

ment from the Planning Commission. 

It had now conceded that the number 

of people below the poverty line was 

almost double the number the previ- 

ous Narasimha Rao government had. 
admitted to. 


[ nthe new ethos, the closest to ‘seri- 
ous’ coverage is the occasional hypo- 
critical outburst about ‘corruption’. 
Or the constant clinging on to the 
middle class messiah of the prevailing 
mood —Seshan, Khairnar, Alphons — 
whoever is the flavour of the month. 
Remember that right up to the point 
the 1992 scam broke, Harshad Mehta 
was the role model for youth, appear- 
ing on the cover of virtually every 
major English language journal in the 
country. 

The growth of corporate owner- 


ship and the triumph of the corporate. 


ethic necessarily mean a sharp slide in 
sensitivity towards ordinary people 
and their concerns. The reporting of 
the so-called economic ‘reforms’ 
since 199] captures that insensitivity. 
Icannot recall a single editorial in this 
period which mentioned that per 
capita availability of foodgrain had in 
fact fallen with the ‘reforms’. In a 
country where so many go hungry 
anyway, millions were and are actu- 
ally eating less. The huge defeats of 
the Rao regime in one poll after 
another were explained away as being 
the result of ‘corruption’. Yet, Rao 
himself was referred to as the ‘great- 
est prime minister since Lal Bahadur 
Shastri.’ 


This was not the ethos — nor 
these the priorities — of a press that 
contributed so much to the struggle for 
freedom. A press that so many are so 
fond of boasting as the ‘freest in the 
world.’ The triumph of corporatisa- 
tion has meant a historic shift in the 
ethos, ethics and attitude of the media. 
A shift that goes against the grain of 
their own history, particularly in the 
case of the press. Unlike many of the 
present global news agencies (to take 
just one example) which began prima- 
rily as purveyors of commercial intcl- 
ligence, the press in the colonized 
nations had different origins. In India, 
so much a product was it of the free- 
dom struggle that every nationalist 
leader worth his or her salt doubled 
up as a journalist. 

It was here that a man called 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi dem- 
onstrated the high impact you could 
achieve with low circulation journals. 
The two he ran reached a miniscule 
audience directly. But they played a 
big role in shaping the agenda for the 
mainstream of the press. One that 
threw up some ofthe noblest ideals in 
the history ofthe profession. 


Í he only comparable situation for 


a colonial press was that born of the 
American revolution. But there, free- 
dom and. liberty had a very narrow, 
mean definition. With glorious excep- 
tions like Thomas Paine, no one spoke 


of freedom or rights of any kind for 


women and children — and Afro- 
Americans and native peoples were 
noteven considered human beings (at- 
titudes that persisted till well into this 
century). Freedom was something for 
the white, adult, propertied male. 
Those in the secular mainstream of the 
Indian press were far ahead on every 
such count. 

Here is the paradox: a tiny press 
(at a time of pathetic literacy rates) 
servedahuge social function. Itcould 
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put the mighty Raj on the defensive. 
Today, a gigantic Indian press (in a 
period of relatively much higher lit- 
eracy rates) serves a tiny social func- 
tion, anarrow social strata. 

The press in India was born of a 
clear commitment to the Indian 
people. Itcarried no baggage of bogus 
neutrality. It prided itself on speaking 
forthose who could not speak. Today, 
in many ways, it silences those who 


" would like to speak. Essentially, a 


press born in the public interest has 
during the past 50 years, particularly 
the past 15, been brought to heel by 
private interests. Newspapers were 
always private forums, but the public 
space within these is rapidly shrink- 
ing. The single most important ele- 
ment in the transformation has been 
the consolidation of corporate owner- 
ship and the corporate ethic. 





BE canbe that the Indian people 
created and preserved the democratic 
space in which such a free press could 
function. Rupert Murdoch can change 
editors like underclothes in Australia 
orthe USA without a murmur of pro- 
test. In India, the case of a victimised 
editor has more than once resounded 
in parliament. That ethos is increas- 
ingly giving way to the Murdochian 
milieu. The corporates owning the 
bulk ofthe press now seeitas an exten- 
sion of their business - but one which 
confers special privileges and powers 
onthem. Dhirubhai Ambani wentinto 
the newspaper business following his 
battle with Nusli Wadiaand Ramnath 
Goenka. He had learned that the dit- 
ference between them and him was 
that he did not own a newspaper. The 


- philosophy has not altered, 1t now 


simply extends to the electronic 
media. 

Corporate influence has had 
another fallout: homogenisation. The 
editorials of one big newspaper read 
very much like those of any other, 
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content-wise, at least. There are no 
serious differences on, say, the reforms: 
under Rao and laterunderthe UF. This 
is nobly touted as a ‘consensus’. This 
sort of fake consensus touches most 
otherbasic issues — corporates will be 
corporates — and it has made newspa- 
pers terribly boringtoread. Itaccounts 
for the failure of several publications 
to retain their readers. 


W., should a reader buy six 


newspapers that tell him or her the 
same thing? To begin with, the bulk 
of content appears to be from the two 
main news agencies. So if a newspa- 
per cannot distinguish itself from oth- 
ers in the remaining narrow areas, it 
will fail. That is, the smaller ones 
trying to imitate the big fish are going 


to fold. A pity. This is one country 


where, with literacy yet to cover 
hundreds of millions, the print media ' 
still has a bright future. There are 
rewarding slots waiting for publica- 
tions that break the fake consensus; 
who dare to be different. Sadly, most 
owners are obsessed with imitating 
the formulas of a couple of market 
leaders — formulas that will not work 
for them. The trend is to move further 
away from the basic issues of the 
Indian people. 

That growing disconnect be- 
tween mass media and mass reality is 
now becoming positively dangerous. 
At the same time, global media 
monopolies — so huge that Ben 
Bagdikian calls them ‘planetary cor- 
porations' — have already entrenched 
themselves in some sectors of the 
media. Their influence in the press is 
evident. Itisa matter of time, given the 
present track, before direct owner- 
shipfollows. 

But maybe we shouldn'tbecom- 
plaining. After all, there are ample ser- 
vices they can conferonus. Andsowhy 
censure 'the little positive evil they 
couldinflictonus. . .?' 


Books 


EMPIRE AND INFORMATION: Intelligence 
Gathering and Social Communication in India, 
1780-1870 by Christopher Bayly. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1996. (Foundation 
Books, Delhi.) 














IDENTITIES and institutions have been the stuff of 
Indian history writing. Caste, religion and state forma- 
tion have been privileged to the detriment of what 
Christopher Bayly calls a ‘sociology of knowledge’. 
In his latest work, he charts in inimitable fashion the 
information order in colonial India till the 1857 
mutiny. At one level, this is a study of British political 
intelligence in north India and at another itis an enquiry 
into the fundamental question of the communication 
and movement of knowledge within Indian society. 
Running through the book is a critical engage- 
ment with a whole body of recent work on colonial 
ideology which argues, following on from simplistic 
readings of the insights of Said and Foucault, both that 
the British created a hegemonic discourse on Indian 
society and that this was premised on a fundamental 
misunderstanding derived from Orientalist stereo- 
types. Bayly shows in fascinating detail how reliant 
colonial authorities were on native networks of infor- 
mation. A fragile and intermittent contro] over such 
nodes underwrote the Company’s knowledge of the 
country. At the fringes of empire, whether in Nepal or 
the north west, ‘all was conjecture’ as an English offi- 
cial pithily put it. The outbreak and subsequent spread 


of mutiny in 1857 revealed the disastrous conse- : 


quences that could result when native society was 
suddenly rendered opaque to its rulers, both by the 
withholding of information as well as the innovative 
deploymentof networks and symbols. . 

After 1200, imperial formations had managed to 
set up systems of regular political reporting through 
newswriters, harkaras and akhbarats. As Bayly points 
out, systems of survéillance were never as thoroughly 
bureaucratized as in Tokugawa Japan. Away fromthe 
imperial shadow, the ‘patrimonial knowledge of 
regional rulers and the immediate ‘affective’ knowl- 
edge generated by communities had a life of its own. 


Andthecentral imperial state was not interested wholly 
in intelligence that would serve the interests of rule. 
The court provided patronage to works of 'spiritual 
anthropology’, i.e. knowledge about human faith 
across religions, ethical literature and folk wisdom, as 
well as what Bayly in another felicitous term calls 
‘moral ecology’, the conception of the kingdomas ideal 
city. 

By the 18th century, a ‘dynastic security state’ 
had emerged which was as obsessed with its own sur- 
vival as the knowledge that it was being starved of 
vital strategic information. Economic change, the dis- 
ruption of flows of trade and the emergence of rival 
nodes of authority meant the proliferation of systems 
of information beyond the possibility of centralized 
control. Moreover, India being a literacy aware, if not 
literate society, local societies generated a plethora of 
wisdom relating to revenue, geneaologies, horoscopes 
and astrology. Colonial knowledge could not be a 
stable body of information; it was an attempt to create 
an island within the surging ocean. As Bayly puts it, it 
was at once precise technical information and mere 
impression. | 

In the early stages, the Company, caught as it was 
within the etiquette and language of the Mughal 
Empire, and riven by conflict between the different 
Presidency commands, was in no position to requisi- 
tion precise strategic information. Bayly observes that 
‘Orientalist fantasy flooded into the gaps ieft by the 
decline of pragmatic information.’ Puzzled in their 
attempts to comprehend the organizing and motivat- 
ing principles of Indian kingdoms, Company officials 
resorted to racial stereotypes which were nothing more 
than ‘conceptual fig-leaves’ to cover their ignorance. 
The important point that Bayly makes here is that 
Orientalism reflected the tentative nature of the 
Company's presence rather than its absolute power. 
The very fact that it preferred a textual understanding 
of Indian society showed how distant was the possi- 
bility of its ever having access to either patrimonial or 
affective knowledge. 

The transition from a decentralized, orally based 
Indian information system to a structured archivally 
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based British one was ragged. Bayly explores the 'ser- 
vice economy’ of post, runners and newswriters which 
were the arteries of information between polities. In 


the early stages, the Company was in the piquant state | 


of having to share networks with their enemies: both 


they and the Marathas employed the same man in 


Cuttack in the 1790s. Strategic information was con- 
veyed on foot by harkaras across long distances, like 
the Safavid runners between Persia and India, or within 
regions by Chamar daurias. The office of newswriter 
was an important one; they served as political repre- 
sentatives to courts passing on information and help- 
ing to-maintain diplomatic connections. Munshis, 
through service to state power, emerged as indepen- 
dent bases of social power outlasting the transient 
political formations they served. Since specialist lit- 
erary and political education was hard to come by, the 


munshis as 'experts in diplomatics and social deport- 


ment’ were the window to Indian society. 

Bayly perceptively rémarks that the Company's 
reliance on this group helped to perpetuate the ‘archaic, 
status conscious character’ of early British rule. Ata 


higher level, nobles like Mohammad Reza Khan tn . 


Bengaland declining gentry from towns like Allahabad 
and Jaunpurassociated themselves as informants and 
negotiators. Ina highly suggestive aside, Bayly specu- 
lates that a ‘self-consciously modern history’ begins 


with the attempt of the post-Mughal elite to come to ` 
terms with the rise of the Hindus and the British. A com- 


mon feature shared by these groups was a vision ofuni- 
versal civilization. In 1814, Abu Talib’s account of his 


travels in Europe provided a dispassionate analysis of 


forms of government of Britain, France and the Otto- 
man Empire. The politics of the zenana and the role of 


. eunuchs within courts are also suggestively explored. 
Ifin the heart of empire the Company tried to stay ` 


afloat amidst the ocean of information, on the fringes 
It was more often than not, all at sea. In Nepal (1814- 


- 1816), Burma (1824-1826), and the North West Fron- 


tier (1838-1842), starved of precise intelligence and 
prey to rumour and misinformation, the Company 


. " floundered: Stereotyped constructions of the Nepali 
state as a ‘barbarous tyranny’ hobbled an appreciation 


of the solidarity of the Gurkha community, the pres- 
ence of a deep archival knowledge within this stable 
polity, and the imperviousness of commercial groups 


like the Gosains and Agarwals to the blandishments l 


ofthe British. Starved of local.informants the Company 
had to rely on the uncertain knowledge of people like 
Thomas Rutherford, who had commercial’ open 
inthe region. 
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In the north west, the problem was of a different 
order. Till the beginning of the 19th century, Punjab 
and Peshawar possessed no large states to concentrate _ 
information, and it was only after the accession of 
Ranjit Singh that regular newsletters and a system of 
political information was put into place. Expeditions 
to the north west frontier were conditioned as much by 


the search for the losttribes of Israel as an imperial urge 


to colonize. Throughout the book, Bayly resists in a 
sophisticated way, any easy relation between power 


and knowledge. In an amusing but telling example, he 


recounts the story of the Company’s desire to insinu- 
ate a spy into China. Their man on the spot, Izatullah, 
reported that the ruler of Kashgar had.urgent need of 
an ear trumpet for his wife and procuring one would 
yield tremendous political advantage. Upon which : 
Company officials urgently advised for one to be sent. 

Bayly stresses that Orientalism was only one 
among a variety of localized engagements between 


power and knowledge. The shift from ‘embodied’ to 


‘institutional’ knowledge was not one that represented 
a confident transition to a stable body of information 
on which rule could be premised. The creation of a 
‘demonology’ of Indian politics reflected the vulner- 
ability of the British, amidst intrigues.and uncertain 
alliances, misinformation from Indians and recurrent 
political panics where any certainty was 'distorted by 
the fear and greed of both colonizers and colonized.’ 
Bayly points particularly to the demise of a sense 
of state-fostered. moral economy with the passing of 
the Mughals, which occasioned the decline in the use 
of documents which conveyed community knowledge 
to rulers. Very often, colonial knowledge was built or 
indigenous prejudice. After the defeat of Tipu Sultan, 


his library was mined for Indian data and texts which 


could support colonial realpolitik. The use of caste cat- 
egories in colonial debates from the 1830s reflected a 
continuity with the use by Indo-Muslim states of caste 
designations in routine administration. Moreover, itis 
important to remember that ‘colonial Knowledge’ is . 
expressed as much in practical ad hoc administration 
as in texts. Theory rarely organized practice. 
Buchanan's work on India and Burma is an apposite - 
example in its mixing of detailed empirical observa- 
tion with flights of fancy on race theory and the like. 
Of course, as Bayly pithily puts it, there could be no 
‘Orientalism without fire’, and the creation of thuggee 
as a specialized organized crime with the thugs as a 
corporate body isan obvious example. 
In a highly original and sophisticated chapter, 


Bayly explores the idea of an Indian ecumerie or pub-. 


lic sphere in 18th century India. He argues for an 
intermediate, urban space where public intellectuals 
and office holders emerged as mediators between 
people and government and a discourse on rights and 
duties informed a sphere of ‘patriotic, public activity’. 
There are some qualifications which the idea of an 
ecumene needs. First, the paralle] he draws with the 
modern European public sphere is somewhat stretched. 
Second, the development of an ecumene is.premised 
onadiscussion of the illegitimacy ofthe state in Islamic 
political theory and the view of Heesterman derived 
from ancient Hindu texts that all power is ideologically 
compromised. There appears to be an easy elision of 
questions of théory and political practice as well as of 
historicity. Third, in his suggestive discussion, Bayly 
looks at various discrete nodes around which aculture 
of public critique emerged which surely qualifies any 
notion ofa unified ecumene. 

However, the idea of the ecumene is a compel- 


ling one, particularly if we consider the emergence of : 


the public discourse of nationalism in the longer term. 


Bayly looks at sabhas as temporary collections of | 


individuals in debate, the role of Sufi elders in repre- 


senting opinions of localities, and the role of officials . 


in focusing public resentment against state taxes as in 
Benares in the early 19th century. The disintegration 
of the Mughal empire sharpened the debates between 
Sunnis, Shias and Hindus. These doctrinal debates, as 
well as debates about issues such as cosmology and his- 
tory which Khairuddin Illahadadi had with Benares 
pandits, preceded the religious reform campaign's as 
well as missionary activities ofthe late [9th century. 
This suggestion of a longer history of public 
debate about society is.a significant one. In 1830, the 
Muslim chief of Buxar told a missionary that he had 
often put a stop to widow burning, and denounced the 
Company for its cowardice. Bayly also points to the 
poetic assemblies, peopled as much by the literati as 
by plebeian versifiers, and the emergence of Urdu as 
the language of the ecumene. The ‘egalitarianism of 
Islamic lands and the community sensibilities of 
Indian cities’ encouraged the participation of common 
people. There are sensitive and subtle suggestions about 
the creation of ‘social memory’ through local libraries 
and cultural performances. An important proposition is 


that the notion of the ecumeneallows the historianto look | 
at the practice of local ‘politics and jurisconsultation’ . 


through placarding and public congregation, moving 
away froma persistent search for ‘resistance’. 

The outbreak of the mutiny in 1857 and the rapid 
spread of resistance all over north India was both an 


* 


` 


expression of the power of the sphere of public discus- 
sion as well as the fact that the Company had buta tenu- 
ous grasp of what was happening in the countryside. 
During the widespread rebellion in north India, the 
speed dnd innovative methods by which intelligence 
was conveyed showed the persistence of a powerful 
culture of oral communication. The variety of media 


. used by Indian officials made 1857 a ‘mutiny of sub- 
. ordinated knowledges’ as well. From the 1830s, as 


Indians had begun to share knowledge through public 
Instruction and the growth of a press, increasingly the 
only justification fortheir subordination was putative 
racial and cultural.inferiority. Indian forms of knowl- 
edge had been rejected for more 'scientific' and sys- 
tematic efforts in survey and statistics, medicine and 


. revenue collection. The earlier institutions of 


newswriters and other intermediaries were in decline 
and the new munshi was more a personal assistant to 
the white man than an institution in himself. It was this 
progressrve devaluation of indigenous knowledge and 
British distance from society which was expressed 
starkly in 1857. Anew kind of ‘Indian public man’ was 
to emerge-after this; people like Bharatendu 
Harishchandra who could draw upon the north Indian 
ecumene and had access to affective knowledge. This 
potent combination would find its fullest expression 
in nationalistactivity. 

` Thisis Bayly’s most suggestive and sophisticated 
book yet. It moves beyond simplistic questions of 
Orientalism and the continuity between Mughals and 
Company state to look at the dialogic construction of 
colonialism. In the delineation of a sphere of public 
knowledge and debate, and the sensitive working out 
of nodes of communication within society, it provides 
us with the longue duree of Indian political practice. 


Dilip M. Menon 


THE PROUDEST DAY: India's Long Road to 


Independenceby Anthony Read and David Fisher. 
Jonathan Cape, London, 1997. (Rupa, Delhi) 


AS the celebration season for India's golden jubilee 
of Independence comes to an end (in the West, not 
India, since, as our Secretary Culture so gratuitously 


' reminded us, while the West observes its golden anni- 
versaries in the 50th year, we in India begin when the : 


50 years are over), what is left behind is a bewildering 
range of offerings — packaging for the occasion con- 
structed market, a range of wares. Every magazine/ 
journal with some interest in India brought out its spe- 
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cial number. And the book publishing fraternity too 
refused to be left behind. The current offering by Read 
and Fisher, the seventh in their joint-venture series, 
now joins the club of Lapierre and Collins, Stanley 
Wolpert or Bipan Chandra and associates in supply- 
ing a quick-fix read on a contentious phase of Indian 
history — from the mutiny/rebellion/war of Indepen- 
dence of 1857 to the eventual ‘tryst with destiny’ in 
1947. 

In many ways Read and Fisher, who earlier 
enjoyed a successful career in television, are not as bur- 
dened as many of their predecessors. For a start, they 


are not professional historians specialising on the sub- 


continent. They are thus under no obligation to unearth 
new sources orto be up with the latest methodological 
innovations in historiography when constructing their 
meta narrative. Nor are they particularly bothered 
about being slotted in the colonialist/imperialist, 
nationalist, secular, communitarian, progressive or 
subalternist schools. Their intention was to write a 
readable and coherent account of the last century of 
British rule in India, directed primarily at the non- 
specialist market. The style was expected to be catchy, 
and in the tradition of successful TV serials, with pace. 
Most ofall, the focus was to be on personalities and spec- 
tacular events — not the humdrum of daily activity or 
impersonal social forces that may have contributed to the 
making of our history. And in this they do succeed. For 
this 565 page tome is certainly apage turner. 

Unfortunately for those in the current generation 
of Indians, who would like to see in the events and per- 
sonalities in the run-up to ‘the proudest day’, a histori- 
cal recounting to re-kindle their flagging and somewhat 
tattered nationalism, this book offers little comfort. The 
great war of 1857, so often portrayed as our first 
war of independence, is characterized more as a sepoy 
mutiny~a fall-out of greased cartridges and rapacious 
Company policy of revenue extraction, sought to be 
led and appropriated by out-of-work and marginalised 
feudals in specified pockets of the Hindi belt—than any 
popular uprising. The focus of agency is the inept 
Englishman, nota feeling of nationalism. 

Each of the ‘great’ episodes of the 20th century 
— the protests over the Rowlatt Act and the massacre 
of Jallianwala Bagh, the Khilafat struggle, the civil dis- 
obedience movement, all the way to Quit India, the INA 
and the RIN Mutiny — are seen not as soul-stirring 
struggles of a people wanting to come into theirown, but 
as confinable hiccups, handled ineptly by the rulers. 

Their attitude to the ‘great’ personalities of the 
‘freedom struggle’ isnodifferent. While the constitu- 
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` tionalists from Gokhale to Tej Bahadur Sapru receive 


a somewhat sympathetic rendering — none of the ‘mass 
leaders’ — Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Jawaharlak Nehru, 
Maulana Azad, Jinnah, Patel, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
oreven Gandhi are ever elevated to the level of states- 
men. Gandhi does receive grudging acknowledgement 
in only two situations —the salt satyagraha and his role 
in stemming the communal violence in Calcutta and 
Noakhali. Otherwise he comes across as a difficult, 
petulant, constantly shifting mari, convinced ofhisown 
righteousness — not someone with whom one can do 
business. Patel and Jinnah are awarded marks for 
beingclear abouttheir objectives and being tenacious. 
Azad has his great moment in his remarkably prescient 
analysis of the implications of Partition. And Nehru, 
the anointed successor of the Mahatma, is once again 
painted as a wooly romantic with socialist leanings, 
who develops a sense of the realpolitik only when 
powerisnearly within his grasp. Of course, the authors 
cannot but comment on his romantic dalliances, be it 
with Sarojini Naidu or Edwina Mountbatten. 

But for how imageries and memories are con- 
structed to elevate people to the level of icons, the pride 


of place must surely goto Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Done out of his second term as Congress President by 


the combined machinations of Gandhi and Nehru, he 
floundered on the margins till the War gave him an 
opportunity to form the INA. Many joined him, but it is 
evident that at no time did the organisation assume sig- 
nificant threat proportions. Nehru was so incensed by 
the pro-Axis alliance forged by Bose that he even 
offered to lead the opposition to the INA, should it 
enter India. And yet, when the INA trials were held at 
the Red Fort, Nehru too jumped into the fray, in defe- 
ence, one presumes, to popular feelings. What to speak 
of then, even today, well over 50 years after his death 
in an aircrash, people continue to believe that Bose is 
alive. The announcement of the award of Bharat Ratna 
to him a few years back had to be rescinded because 
the word ‘posthumously’ in the citation raised a hue 
andcry. 

Writing such historical accounts is thus not easy 
or without complications. Yet to be as dismissive of 
the efforts of the various Indian leaders and 
organisations as Read and Fisher have been, is unlikely 
toendear them to anyone. Fortunately, the authors have 
not sought to project the British rulers, the different 
Viceroys and politicians ‘back home’, as great states- 
men. The last in the series, as also.our first governor 
general, Mountbatten, comes in for scathing criticism 
as a self-obsessed man in a hurry. In particular, his 


desire to speedily bring British rule to an end without 
adequate consideration for setting up the mechanisms 
and procedures for a more orderly transfer of power, 
helped in no small measure by the Congress desire to 
speedily assume rule, left behind a troubled legacy 
whose implications we are still contending with. 


The only heroes, if that term can be used, of this - 


narrative are the relatively faceless and colourless 
bureaucrats — both Indian and British — who come 
across as disciplined and professional. They seem to 
be the only ones unmarked by personal projects. Maybe 
we should call this book the bureaucrats history of India. 


Harsh Sethi 


BEYOND THOSE HEADLINES: Insiders on the 
Indian Press edited by M.V. Desai and Sevanti 


Ninan. The Media Foundation, Allied Publishers, 


Delhi, 1996. 


‘Newspapers are read at the breakfast and dinner tables. 
God's greatest gift to man is appetite. Put nothing | in 
the paper that will destroy it.’* 


IN this Age of Enlightenment, media has come to wield 
enormous power in terms of setting asociety’s agenda 
and shaping people’s perception about themselves as 
well as the world around them. So much so that mass 
media — newspapers, magazines, radio, television, 

books and magazines —has become the authority at any 
given moment for what is true and what is false, what 
igreality and what is fantasy, what is important and 
whatistrivial. However, with this powerand influence 
comes the responsibility of being the watchdog of 
society — of contributing towards its betterment by not 
only keeping the people informed but also moulding 
public opinion in the right direction. 

Contrast this with the performance ofthe Indian 
media, especially since the beginning of the '90s, and 
you haveascenario wherein the newspapers and maga- 
zines have increasingly transformed themselves from 
political broadsheets to a psychedelic spread of news 
trivia or news as entertainment. A publication is now 
seen as just another fast-moving consumer good 
(FMCG) and modern-day editorstalk of brand manage- 
ment and selling and marketing strategies in the same 
breath as layout and editorial contents. Gone are the 
‘days of extensive reportage on the travails of every- 
day life, hunger and poverty, health and education, 


* W.R. Nelson, an American publisher quoted in The Media, 


Monopoly by Ben H. Bagdikian 


increasing inequalities between the rich and the poor, 
gender biases and discrimination, environmental deg- 
radation and plundering of the rich and abundant natu- 
ral resources of the South by the North. Instead, the 
Age of Enlightenment is characterised by the beauty 
contests sponsored by media houses, the real estate 
deals worked out by newspaper owners, the entry of 
big business lured by the promises of big bucks, and 
by the supremacy of advertisement departments over 
theeditors and journalists. 

Why is this so? If you were expecting to find 


' answers to these uncomfortable realities of Indian 


media in Beyond Those Headlines: Insiders on the 
Indian Press, you will be sadly disappointed. The book 
under review is a mere collection of essays in a text- 
book style and fails to live up to its title in every sense 
of the term despite an impressive array of names from 
the fourth estate. Most of the contributions are an 
exercise in quick recipes and self-glorification, with 
some excellentessays in between. 

The book contains 45 essays — almost a dozen of 
these from contributors who are no more with us 
today — and all of them are dated. Consider this. More 
than half the essays were written between 1980 and 
1982; only nine are dated 1992 and there is nota single 
one written after 1992. As Sevanti Ninan concedes in 
her introduction: "This book has been much longer in 
the making than was intended. And inthe fifteen years 


_ thatit has taken from conception to fruition, the fourth 


estate in India has seen more changes crystallise than 
many could have anticipated.’ 

For instance, this author had the privilege of 
working with the late P. Unnikrishnan at the Press Trust 
of India (PTI). Arguably, Unnikrishnan was a vision- 
ary who pioneered the electronic media and journal- 
ism in this country and modernised news agency 
journalism as never before. In his essay, ‘News agen- 
cies go electronic’, he talks about the plans of PTI and 
UNI and the impact it would have on India's informa- 
tion culture. However, the beginning of the '90s saw 
the Indian government opening the floodgates to 
international news agencies like Reuters, Knight- 
Ridder and Telerate by allowing them to directly dis- 
tribute their business information and media products. 
This was in contravention of the 1955 cabinet resolu- 
tion directing the foreign news agencies to channelise 
their news and information through Indian news agen- 
cies. The move was a death blow for the local efforts, 


` withtheresultthatthe entire business information mar- 


ketinIndiatoday is monopolised by a few transnational 
news agencies. 
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These and many other relevant aspects of the 
Indian press remain largely uncovered by the book 
under review. For instance, the corporatisation and 
Murdochisation of the Indian media, the changing pri- 
orities and the emergence of newspapers as brands, the 
marginalisation of editors and journalists, the 
communalisation of reportage, the back-doorentry of 
foreign media and more importantly, the increasing 
tendency to, view the world through highly mono- 
polised western news agencies and television channels, 
hardly geta mention. 

Bethatasitmay,thebook also contains some out- 
standing contributions. For instance, in the essay on 
‘Freedom and Responsibility’, written almost 17 years 
ago, the late S.G. Munagekar forecast the problems of 
the modern Indian press. He writes of the emergence 
of cheque-book journalism, and that the ‘press acts like 
a flashlight beam in search of action. What lies beyond 
the sphere of the beam remains obscure. Trends and 
long-term currents are hardly reported, explanations 
rarely given.’ Years later, Ben H. Bagdikian, an Ameri- 
can media critic, listed the same concerns when he 
wrote that while it is not possible for the media to tell 


the people whatto think, they dotell the public whatto | 


think about. Whatis reported enters the public agenda. 
What is notreported may not be lost forever, but it may 
be lost at a time when it is needed most. 

In another interesting essay on ‘Political Report- 
ing’, S. Nihal Singh discusses the challenges of poli- 
tical reporting which, according to him, involve a 
complex web of trends and assertions. ‘A recent phe- 
nomenon in Indian journalism is the precipitous fall 
in the standards of political reporting,' laments Nihal 
Singh. “The proliferation of magazines and newspa- 
pers has given rise to the breed of instant political 
reporters. With the new emphasis on slickness and lay- 
out, bright young men and women find themselves 
catapultedto important positions long before they have 
earned their spurs.’ 

Pran Chopra in his essay on development jour- 
nalism too raises similar fears and doubts. According 
to him, one of the reasons why development journal- 
ism is perceived to be government propaganda is 
because 'sometimes journalists do not show the enter- 
prise, self-confidence and professional skills required 
forindependent and vigorous practice of development 
journalism. The result is that the very concept of 
development journalism has acquired a bad name 
which is tending to destroy its credibility and effective- 
ness.’ His advice: ‘Journalists need to engage them- 
selves in more soul-searching and self-criticism and 
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show greater zeal and commitment towards their pro- 
fession than they sometimes do. Only journalism 
which is both responsible and free, and seen to be both, 
can enjoy the espert of the people and earn credibi- 
lity intheireyes.' 

Apart from these, there are essays by E Jain, 
Romesh Thapar, B.G. Verghese, N.S. Jagannathan as 
well as the Introduction by Sevanti Ninan which are 
laudable attempts at discussing trends and highlighting 
problemsand prospects. Butifone wastoleaveoutafin- 
ger-count of contributions, the book is an insignificant 
contribution to the growing literature on the Indian press. 


Anoop Babani 


ESSAYS ON PRESS FREEDOM by V.R. Krishna 
Iyer and Vinod Sethi. Capital Foundation Society, 
Delhi, 1996. 


THIS book comprises of a series of essays on the free- 
dom of the press in India — from why freedom of press 
must exist, to foreign media entry in India. The Fore- 
word by Justice Iyer quotes champions of democracy 
from around the world. In an otherwise stirring intro- 
duction, a caution 1s sounded on the entry of foreign 
media in India. From an impeccable supporter of free- 
dom, this comes as a surprise as it assumes that Indian 
culture is fickle enough to bow down to the relentless 
bashing by foreign media and that foreign media bar- 
ons are here to subvert Indian culture. The fact is that 
they are hereto make money and the only way that will 
happen is if the people get the information they wary. 
Indian culture of 5000 years has withstood far more 
threatening invasions. 

The essay on the Constitutional history of the : 
Indian press 1s excellent, well researched and insight- 
ful.Ittraces theorigins of press freedom in Indiato the 
first newspaper set up in 1780. It discusses the issues 
asdealt with by the Constituent Assembly while fram- 
ing the Constitution in some detail. The reader will 
realise that freedom of the press — in a country where 
over 8046 are illiterate —is a way of life, not some trendy 
passing fancy. The essay on the constitutional provi- 
sions on press freedom in USA, UK and India is cur- 
sory. Itis a wasted opportunity where Indian laws could 
be contrasted with the aforesaid two self-proclaimed 
defenders of freedom and democracy. The essay on 
confidentiality of news sources:-American press fights 
a losing battle lacks discussion on the ultimate of all 
confidential news sources — the elusive Deep Throat, 
who brought down the Nixon presidency, 


The darkest period of press freedom in India dur- 
ing the Emergency years is discussed in two chapters. 
Itis gratifying to see the judiciary asserting itself inthe 
Freedom First case, where censorship is severely cur- 
tailed, as the ‘rule of law continues of prevail.” The 
essays on press freedom and the Lok Sabha elections 
of 1980 and 1996 make a good comparison. Television 
clearly dominates coverage of the 1996 elections. 
Indeed, the live coverage of the parliamentary proceed- 
ings giving rise to the birth of the incumbent govern- 
ment, demonstrated the power television wields. No 
other single example makes a better case for effective 
regulation of the media. Like it or not, television 
democracy has come to stay. 

The chapters on foreign media in India are dis- 


turbing. Dire warnings are sounded. ‘The republic is 


in peril,’ we are warned. ‘Brittle India can be cracked 
up by US newspapers starting India editions with 


make-believe stories,’ we are told. Multinationals are . 


made out as villains only concerned with profits. All 
this in abook supporting freedom of press and the right 
to information, is out of place. 

As insular and self-serving foreign media may 
be, the solution is not to exclude but to regulate it. While 
it is notin the least being suggested that foreign media 
must be allowed tn unfettered, India has a rich tradi- 
tion of press freedomand democracy. A wellregulated 
and developed Indian media may prove more than a 
match for any foreign private press baron. Today, we 
are enjoying the benefits of unfettered news and views 
thanks to the backdoor entry of private channels — the 
first of which was set up by a foreigner. Rather than 
spfead fear in India, her press and enviable democracy 

. would be strengthened with regulated entry of private 
enterprise in the media. 

A word on the presentation of the book. Besides 
blatant spelling errors — 'Rice (sic) of the India press' 
and the ‘Virus (sic) of the censorship order’ —the print- 
ing, footnoting and the layout leave much to be desired. 
Either several essays should have been updated, or a 
brief note explaining the timing and background of 


each piece should have been provided. Quotes from _ 
Indira Gandhi in the present tense against censorship : 


in the Emergency chapters are jarring, to say the least. 
In sum, a well-researched book on a topical sub- 
ject, but lacking in presentation and erratic in quality. 


Nevertheless, the foundations it lays for open, honest : 


and detailed debate is invaluable and needs to be 
lauded. 


Suhail A. Nathani 


KASHMIR DIARY: Psychology of Militaney by 
Major General Arjun Ray. Manas, New Delhi, 1997. 


ON 30 May, General Arjun Ray came to the Foreign 
Correspondents Club to talk about his book, Kashmir 
Diary: Psychology of Militancy. Two weeks earlier, 
the book had been Jaunched by the Army Chief, with 
J&K Chief Minister Farooq Abdullah in attendance. 
The book, so the Foreign Correspondents Association 
concluded, had the blessings of the Army top brass, and 
it therefore invited the author. Ray himself took the nec- 
essary clearance from his seniors and two days before 
his talk, the FCC premises were vetted by Military 
Intelligence. Minutes before addressing the assembled 
journalists, General Ray got a mysterious phone call 
from the MoD which forbid him to talk to them. He had 
to make an unceremonious exit, leaving the journal- 
ists wondering what had gone wrong. 

The incident points to the extraordinary circum- 
stances of this book's publication. Never before had a 
serving General come out with a book which dealt with 
issues of military significance, and that too as delicate 
as Kashmir. This fact did not cow down the General — 


quite the opposite: with characteristic panache, the 


book mounts attack after attack against the com- 
placency within the military-bureaucratic establish- 
ment in the face of the informatión war going on in 
Kashmir. The subtitle of the book, ‘Psychology of 
Militancy' is more a smokescreen to sneak in little 
time-bombs meant to explode established bureaucratic 
routines and sacred cows. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
called ‘Militants’ deals with the psychodynamics of 
militancy. The second, ‘People’, addresses the media 
war in Kashmir. In the third part, ‘Soldier’, Ray goes 
back to his earlier psychological portraits of militancy 
and warfare. If this structure suggests a fairly disjointed 
approach to the subject, a cursory glance at the Index 
confirms its highly selective treatment. Rather than 
concentrating on what is undoubtedly his forte, a first- 
hand accountofthe *information war' in Kashmir, Ray 
delves into areas for which he is not equipped, such as 
the philosophy and psychology of militancy and ter- 
rorism. Any number of famous names —the Index lists 
entries for Clausewitz, Gramsci, Kundera, Mao Tse- 
tung, Nietzsche, Rousseau and many others — cannot 
buildaserious argument. His assemblage of quotes gets 
bogged down in contradictions. It starts with the 
characterisation ofthe militant, whom he calls an *edu- 
cated man’ on page 16, but assigns ‘low educational 
levels’ on another (p. 41). Equally contradictory are 
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other traits attributed to him: ‘Only 3.22% show symp- 
toms of mental anxiety’ (p. 20), and, on page 33, “all 
captured militants who were psychoanalysed turned 
out to be non-fanatics.’ But then he goes on to say that 
‘the militant’s act of terroris a desperate cry for atten- 
tion’, born from the alienation from his ‘tanzem’, his 
family (p. 13). 

Ray ison much firmer ground when he deals with 
the ‘media war’ in Kashmir. Pakistan's primary instru- 
mentin this isthe local Kashmiri press, which Ray calls 
‘blatantly seditious and anti-India’ (p. 67), although 
this is more because it is ‘intimidated than subverted’ 
(p.76). Itis here that the book finally gets focused: How 
should India, and especially the armed. forces, 
respond to this challenge? Ray says that official 
media policy must be based on credibility and must 
move away from being reactive. ‘Proof and not mere 
propaganda would make India s case credible' (p. 114). 
Ray lambasts the ‘official secrets mentality’ (p. 84). 
which is the greatest impediment to gaining the confi- 
dence of the people, to winning the elusive WHAM 
medal, the ‘war forthe hearts and minds". He goes for 
a frontal attack on the Official Secrets Act, which he 
calls a colonial hangover of the ‘bureaucrats in safaris 
and bureaucrats in uniform’ (p. 111). It is not hard to 


.guess who it was who set up those tripwires at the FCC! 


Once ona roll, Ray is hard to stop. He argues for 
the autonomy of PTI and UNI; he wants a revision ofthe 
accreditation criteria of journalists; he pleads, quite 
convincingly, for the inclusion of foreign correspon- 
dents in conducted tours to the fighting zones. He ends 
up with the brave admission that 'there is no military 
solution for militancy and terrorism' (p. 120). But sur- 
prisingly, this does not lead himto call the armed forces 
back into the ranks under civil authority. He ends with 
a rather more adventurous call ‘for the military to 
manage the principal actors in the overall operating 
environment — civil administration, the local police, 
paramilitary forces, politicians, media and prominent 
citizens’ (p. 156). This extraordinary conclusion may 
be a far cry from his earlier romantic remarks. “The 
healing powers of violence will ultimately prevail,” he 
says in the Introduction, the proof being that “war and 
terror produced Michelangelos... while 500 years of 
peace and democracy in neighbouring Switzerland 
only produced the cuckoo-clock.’ Such shibboleths 
from Sandhurst may be music to many men-in-arms. 
but they will hardly comfort those who believe in the 
primacy of civil society. 


. Bernard Imhasly 
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RARELY have we witnessed such sensationalism in 
the media. For the last few weeks, both print mediaand 
TV, have been full of the ‘tragic’ death of Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales and her ‘companion’ Dodi al Fayed ina 
Paris underpass. It was as if the world had come to an 


end, crowding out all other news, local and interna- : 


tional. In addition to the graphic details of the run-up to 
the accident, or its aftermath, the public funeral of the 
‘people’s princess, we have also been editorialised silly 
about the intrusive character of the media. Reams have 
been written on the distinction between the quality press 
and the tabloids, the latter being held responsible for vio- 
lating all canons of the privacy of the individual. 

Maybe some good may actually come out of this 
frenzy, and the reference is not to the 100 million 
pounds or more which have already been collected for 
Diana’s favourite charities. The media does need to 
evolve acode of conduct for itself, be it with respect to 
intrusion, characterization of individuals and organi- 
zations, and more importantly, the way it covers and 
slants news. The ‘quality? mediaof the West hardly did 
itself proud in its near amnesia about the driver of the 
ill-fated car, except in highlighting the amount of al- 
cohol in his bloodstream, or in its picturisation of Dodi 
as a ‘coloured’ playboy, an ‘other’ seeking to weasel 
his way into the hallowed circles of British royalty. 
Worse was its canonisation of Dianaas the great secu- 
lar saint of the 20th century, how her ‘compassion’ 
touched all. 

This fixation was hardly confined to the western 
media. Our very own press and TV tried hard to keep 
pace. Since we could not match them technologically, 
our editorial USP was how our media, given our great 
cultural ethos, has in general been so much more re- 
sponsible. How the private lives of our public figures 


(with the notable exception of Maneka Gandhi’s Surya ` 
and The Illustrated Weekly under Pritish Nandy) are 


off-limits. And soon. 


We may well be somewhat reticent in exploring 


the private pecadilios of our political figures, but on 
few othercounts can our media lay claim to praisewor- 
thy ethical standards. Conflict of interest or full dis- 


-~ 


closure of private interests are clearly terms that our 


. leading news analysts, columnists and editors do not 


seem to have heard. Is that why none of the many wor- 
thies writing passionately about the media — the DTH 
wars, the Broadcast Bill, the debate over foreign eq- 
uity in the media, privatization, and what have you — 
have ever thought it necessary to disclose their links 
(programmatic and commercial) with the different par- 


. ties lobbying to change the rules of the game? 


Why did this issue have to wait for the moment 
when the government of the day decided to move 
against the CEO of Star Tv? Suddenly, we discovered 
the innovative and creative qualities of the gentleman 
in question when he was DG Doordarshan. And how it 
was all an issue of jealousy consuming the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting. We hardly had anyone 
point out that in the great role model, the US, senior 
bureaucrats are barred by law (no two year cap there) 

from seeking post-retirement employment with firms 
that they had officially dealt with. 

] Possibly itisunrealistic to expect any profession 
to turn a critical gaze on itself. The reference is not to 


- ‘exposes’ about the dealings of competitors, but to 


evolvingacode of conductfor media persons routinely 
availing of freebies from those whom they write about 
—from house sites and official flats, to air travel, hotel 
stay, holidays, stocks and shares or white goods. 

More important than pecuniary malfeasance is 
the urge marking media persons to exercise their dif- 
ferential power to ‘make or break’ persons. Politicians 
may be thick-skinned, but others not so used to the pub- 
lic gaze are not. From ‘planting’ stories to publishing 
unverified and ill-researched ‘scoops’, often without 
giving the concerned party an equal space, is not un- 
common. And defamation suits which drag on inter- 
minably in courts are hardly an appropriate response. 
From a one-time ‘nationalistic’ and ‘crusading’ me- 
diatoa ‘fixer’ media is along slideindeed. Evolving a 
credible and workable code will be the first step to- 
wards reversing this trend. i 
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_of international standard 





At GACL we manufacture basic chemicals 





* Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 

* Caustic Potash Lye & 

* Chlorine Gas & Liqui 

e Hydrochloric Acid + Hydrogen Gas 

* Hydrogen Peroxide + Sodium Hypochlorite 
e Potassium Carbonate e Chloromethanes 

è Sodium Cyanide ¢ Sodium Ferrocyanide 

* Phosphoric Acid 


AN ISO 9002 COMPANY 





GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 

CHEMICALS LIMITED 

P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara. g 

Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 * Fax : 372130 x 
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ravel first class. Pay economy. 




















——E— | 
Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. in under 12 seconds*. And stretches over 18 kms* 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling Írom every litre. Making it the most economical car to run. 
a pleasure. Premier Diese] Deluxe. Al] the comfort without œ 
The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with a range the expense. 
of luxurious features. | To see the car on display, visit the dealer showroom today. 
Ergonomically designed bucket seats with adjustable 
headrests. Plush carpet and velour upholstery. Tinted 
glass. 118NE Synchromesh gearbox. PU steering wheel. 
A back-lit instrument cluster with a quartz clock. A. C. 
version also available. 
It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine BES SR co | | 
designed by FNM, Italy. That accelerates from 0-60 kmph High on performance. Low on maintenance. | 
PREMIER 
: i IESEL 
[JF33 The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 
Nei shown in the picture max not be part of standard equipment * Source: Indian Auto Journal 
| Premier Deluxe A.C. and non A.C. petrol versions with the luxurious features mentioned above are also available. RHIZICAPAL/309/2? | 
| 
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The world’s No. 1 in air conditioning. ^ 


After y iio it. 
"m Rat or A 
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. THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA: 
m WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS m COMPRESSORS 


eee 


Carrler Aircon Limited, DELHI-JAIPUR HIGHWAY, NARSINGPUR, GURGAON 122001, HARYANA 
TEL : (0124) 323231-8 FAX . (0124) 323230, TLX : 0342-220 


NORTH > DELHI 6226368 TO 6226372/6211943 & 6413285, FAX : 6226373 > CHANDIGARH : 609035/608312 
> LUCKNOW : 385711 > BHOPAL - 558372 > JAIPUR : 3801 16/382903 WEST > BOMBAY : 3736651 (7 LINES}/ 
3752810 [4 LINES), TLX : 71816, FAX : 3782293 Þ PUNE : 361840, FAX : 331100 > AURANGABAD : 26676/25480/ 
25282 b GOA : 512421/512422, FAX : 513924 p AHMEDABAD : 450935/493207, TLX : 6285 > NAGPUR : 530890, 
TLX : 7264, FAX : 522291 SOUTH > MADRAS : 8261382/8261391/8261396/8266890/8266891, FAX - 8261398 

> HYDERABAD : 316820/316821 > BANGALORE : 5593066/5598312 » PONDICHERRY : 71630 

EAST > CALCUTTA : 4750492/4750552/4750913/749300/749045, FAX : 749016 Þ PATNA : 228373 

> GUWAHATI : 34577 » BHUBANESHWAR : 411428 
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Asmile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostnis. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
.. that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating m T ge 
















feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and — ' over two decades perfecting Q9 . 
pain. All housed iri the human body and | chemical reactions, thereby elevating — ge AA "T 

` triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, : d 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agriculture. , 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing underlying | 

Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ` 
the performing arts, music and dance. _are an inherent part of Herdillia's Chemistry. & 
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Excitement, anxiety, agony Gai 
and ecstasy - 
‘some amazing chemical .^ ^43 

reactions we all possess 9" 3398 
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HERDILLIA 
. CHEMICALS 


LIMITED F 
Air India Building, . 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 i : o. A 
l The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, musecAÓ d OSMNEMA 
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. Because chemicals are 2 fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 
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~ ROOTED TO THE CORE... 
And headed for the world of the future. 


 XDjlt Balarpur Industries Limited 


Thapar House, 124 Janpath, New Delhi 110 001 
Phone: 3328811, 3328332 
Fox: 3327729 
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With no one left in the world, little 
Shreya doesn't have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 
gets an education. And that's where 


This is 3 year old Shreya. 


you come in. To make a dream called 


Her parents abandoned her Nanhi Kali come true. Through 
Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


and vanished. If you turn the page, 


parent of a little girl like Shreya. 


) 
you ll do the same. By giving Rs. 100 à month towards 
2 —— — HÀ her education, your 'daughter' will be 


put into school and in fact, you will 
receive regular reports about her 
progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 
KC Mahindra Education Trust - a 
Trust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India. 
A Trust that's been working since 
1953 to promote education and 
enlightenment across the countrye 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with people like you, 
we hope to repair the broken 
petals of thousands of such 
underprivileged little girls. 


So please don't turn the page yet. 


Nanini kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - I. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441 
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CÉLÈBRE Created by Contract for a cause 


_ would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. V Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 


2 SR CAPERE IPS 
Nanhi Kalis for _ years. Thank you 


Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, | would like to adopt 
e Anonymity of donor is assured. « All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
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Each time you ride a Hero Honda, you help protect the 
environment. And spare little children the evils of pollution. 


Advanced Honda technology ensures that negligible 
amount of carbon monoxide gets into the air. And into 
children's unprotected lungs. 


So think about a Hero Honda. Your children will thank you for it. 
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AUTOPO WER HOME FINANCE FROM 
z ANZ GRINDLAYS BANK 
The car loan marketed by ESANDA FINANZ, Finance for your kind of home. 
an associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. For For more details, call: Mumbai: 207 5421 
more details, call: Mumbai: 207 4551 - 4 Delhi: 336 1091 Calcutta: 220 0017 
Delhi: 373 6863 Calcutta: 290026 Chennai: Chennai: 828 0984. 
852 5140. 
e 
. ANZ Grindlays 
a Silver Card 

Open a bank account at home or in office. Apply for this card even if you are not an 
For'more details, call: Mumbai: 617 3818/19 accountholder with us. For more details, 
Delhi: 296 4922 Calcutta: 220 0915 call: Mumbai: 577 4404 Delhi: 296 4922 
Chennai: 823 5335. l Calcutta: 220 0400 Chennai: 823 5335. 


m pum 
ANS Grindlays Bank 
et. + ay The Relationship Bank ..... - 


ANZ 107R 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 Nio Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop" 62127 61 


.410L.S. C. Nelson Mandela Road ^— 54, nh Main, IInd Block - . 


Vasant: Kunj Koramangala. 
New Delhi 110 07 0. Pun i Bangalore 560 034- 


Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF " HOME FURNISHINGS 
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IN INDIA AND ABROAD. 


Shriram bind India’ S largest selling Ginnie gensets are now 
‘being exported to over 25 countries. 


e in a range of 0.5 KVA, 1KVA, 1.5 KVA and 2 KVA Gensets 
. e With India's largest sales and service network. 

'e Over 2,50,000 satisfied customers 

e India's first ISO 9001 certified Portable Genset company. 


Do consider all these facts before you buy a portable genset 
Then go in fora Shriram Honda. 
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PORTABLE GENSETS 
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INDIA’S constitutional system of centralized parlia- 
mentary federalism is rapidly moving toward a 
de-facto multi-layered distribution of political and 
economic powers, but without the benefit of a national 
debate on Indian federalism that could result in aclearly 
thought out strategy to maintain the balance 1n favour 
ofunity and againstincoherence. 

Some observers perceive a positive trend in the 
increased participation in electoral politics of groups 
long considered peripheral. Others are concerned about 
the pressure on the cohesion of political parties in 
mobilizing new constituencies around polarizing 
issues, such as universal competition versus caste 
quotas, secularism versus Hindu culture, and central 
predominance versus state autonomy. 

Those who argue in favour of rethinking India's 


institutional arrangements to manufacture national ` 


majorities, as forexampleina presidential system, have 
yet to grapple with the relationship between a presi- 
dential government at the centre and federal govern- 
ments at the states. In the absence of any national 
consensus on the desirable restructuring of the current 
parliamentary federation, the trend toward political 
fragmentation is likely to continue. 

The increasing incidence of unstable minority 
and multiparty coalitions in the states and at the centre 
reflects major changes that have occurred in virtually 
all areas of public life over the past twenty years. Some 
of these changes are indisputably for the worse, but may 
be aberrations that can be corrected. One example is 
the penetration of corruption at the highest political 


levels along with pervasive politicization in the civil . 


-— 


Unity .or Incoherence 


The problem 


services. The very process of public exposure that has 
brought down those once thoughtto be beyond the law, 
suggests a growing determination of the press, the 
courts and prominent civic associations to halt the 
level and spread of corruption and if possible to force 
reforms that will limit the role of money power in the 
electoral process. Policies to substantially raise the 
pay of civil servants may also moderate incentives for 
corrupt practices. 

Other changes are more deeply embedded in the 
structure of society and as underlying trends pose 
major obstacles to stable majority governments in the 
foreseeable future. Within thiscategory isthe immense 
social awakening among the lower castes and dalits, 
particularly in the vast Hindi heartland that for decades 
constituted the keystone of the Congress-led single 
party dominant system. So deepare the animosities that 
have now been unleashed in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
between forward castes and backward classes, and 
between sections in both these groups and the dalits, 
thatthe politics of revenge and retaliation may make it 
virtually impossible to constitute stable governments 
at the state level. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party, which tried to inte- 
grate all these fractious sections around an amorphous 
appeal to the common culture of Hindutva has com- 
pounded the problem of putting together an alternative 
national party by.aggravating the communal divide. 
The destruction in Ayodhya of the Babri mosque in 
December 1992 by Hindu extremists under a BJP gov- 
ernment in Uttar Pradesh and a Congress government 
at the centre, persuaded many Muslims that the two 


main contenders for power were either unwilling or 
unable to guarantee their security. Subsequently, 
Muslims voters have turned to their own parties or 
looked for local allies among secular parties that reach 
out to them as another disadvantaged group, like the 
backward classes or the dalits. 

The Congress party, which alone managed to 
win seats in a majority of states and Union Territories 
(26 out of 31) in 1996, ts too thin on the ground to reas- 
sert its dominant role. The aspiring Bharatiya Janata 
Party, which won seats in 12 states, is still mainly 
dependent on its strong northern base. It has yet to 
demonstrate an ability to reach out across the nation, 
afd push up its popular vote well beyond 20 per cent. 
Consequently, the political map is dotted with regional, 
state and locally- based political groupings and parties. 
Their leaders perceive the politics of fragmentation as 
the best way to leverage their own control over small 
vote banks into positions of autonomous power at the 
state and at the national level. 

The damaging effects of fragmentation on 
coherent central leadership was dramatized by the 
United Front coalition which came to power after the 
1996elections. Described asa 13 ‘party’ coalition, the 
constituents of the United Front government included 
three parties classified as national parties by the Elec- 
tion Commission. But none of them, the Janata Dal, 

the CPM and the CPI, contested nationwide. The other 
. lOparties were rooted solely in state or localized areas. 
Thecoalition, whose justification for cooperation was to 


protect secularism against an assault by the BJP, has not . 


been able to prevent the BJP from coming to power in two 


states, first as a junior ally of the Akali Dal in Punjab ` 


(March 1997) and then in an unexpected deal with its 
long-time adversary, the Bahujan Samaj Party in Uttar 
Pradesh (February 19977). Soon after, a weakened Con- 
gress which provided the life support system for the 
United Front, withdrew its support from outside. In 
doing so it cited the United Front's failure to enforce 
the ‘secular logic’ of their short-lived collaboration. 
Such dizzying political changes have occurred 
at the same time as the All-India Services are losing 
their credibility as honest arbiters in enforcing law and 
order during periods of President’s Rule. Not only are 


senior officers frequently compromised by having 


acquiesced in political corruption, but many are also 
identified as partial to one group or the other in local 
conflicts. This 1s not surprising in a state like Uttar 
Pradesh where some senior IAS officials are considered 
to be willing participants in scams and others are the 
firstcasualties of achange in governmentto make way 
for the personal and caste favourites of the new gov- 
ernment. Many of these changes are defended in the 
name of social justice, sanctioned by the national policy 
of reservations for backward classes and dalits. 
Meanwhile, the impact of economic reforms is 
accelerating the shift of political power away from the 
centre to the states. After industrial deregulation the 
number of industries under central government con- 
trol declared by Parliament to be in the national inter- 
est has shrunk to eight. It is now state level politicians 
and bureaucrats who are the gatekeepers of private 
investment by national enterprises and multinational 
corporations, with control over sanctions to acquire 
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land, buildings, power connections, telephones and 
other services. 

Other central government policies to encourage 
development of badly needed infrastructure, especially 
power, have given the states much greater leeway in 
getting their own loans from the World Bank. A few are 
using these to substitute inefficient State Electricity 
Boards with independent profit-making corporations for 
transmission and distribution of power. Moreover, the 
uneven impact of economic reforms is increasing dis- 


parities between states, with the flow of domestic and 


foreign investmentchanneled to the relatively developed 
and more stable states of Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Goa, Tamil Nadu and Andhra. The *winners' 
in this new competition do not all see why their gains 
should be shared with the ‘losers’ in the chaotic north. 

So far, little thought seems to have been given to 
new institutional arrangements which might provide 
a mechanism for maintaining open communication 
lines between the various parties involved in policy- 
making: between coalition partners, between political 
parties that provide support from outside or between 
the central government and the states. The search for 
coherence tends to be ad hoc and isreminiscent of older 
strategies of political accommodation. These typically 
made concessions to moderate factions as a means of 
defusing claims of more radical sections aligned with 
them. A passing resemblance to this approach was 
apparentin the 1997 budget. This accepted the formula 
of equal division of central tax revenues between the 
centre and the states to conciliate advocates of greater 
devolution of finances to the states. It may also have 
been intended to defuse the demands of those like the 
Akali Dal who have once again raised the idea of 
political autonomy. 

Beyond this, the introduction of *multi-level 
federalism’ has been used to institutionalize grassroots 
popular participation through legislation to decentral- 
ize government bodies. Underthe new laws, states are 
mandated to provide for the election of municipal coun- 
cils and for local panchayats, with statutory provisions 
for reservations to increase the participation of lower 
castes, dalits and women. 

Yet, itis now unlikely that limited federal reform, 
suchas that proposed by the Sarkaria Commission in the 
context of the mid-1980s concern about over centrali- 
zation under Indira Gandhi’ s personalized style of rule, 
can provide a solution to the difficulties confronted 
both at the centre and in the states in constituting stable 
governments. This dilemma is much deeper and goes 
back to the underlying trends discussed above. 


Unity or Incoherence 


Itis possible, but unlikely, that the shift in power 
from acentralized form of party government to a state- 
based or decentralized political party system can be 
reversed in the near term, Election trends from 1980 
to 1996 show asteady decline in voter support for the 
parties classified as national parties. Compared to 1980 
when the national parties altogether received 85 per 
cent of the popular vote, in 1996 the percentage had 
declined to 69 per cent. Conversely, state parties 
improved their share of the popular vote from 6 per cent 
in 1980to21 percentin 1996. 

Equally significant, at the state level, this ten- 
dency has gone hand in hand with growing instability, 
aggravated by opportunistic politics. Between March 
1977 and February 1997, 85 minority governments 
were formed in state assemblies. 37 of these were based 
on election results, but 48 resulted from party splits 
and defections. By 1996, when the political shift 
became more pronounced, the Common Minimum 
Programme of the United Front also confirmed the 
second underlying trend, namely the irreversibility 
of economic reforms, with its concomitant shift of 
power to state governments in industrial and infras- 
tructure development. 

Although it is too early to say whether the rise in 
support for state parties can be associated with the 
growing economic powers of state governments, it Is 
suggestive that state-based parties have done well in 
states with the highest rates of growth. Among the 
seven states ranked in 1996 as having had the highest 
rate of growth — Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Arünachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab 
and Assam — only the small northeastern state of 
Arunachal Pradesh was still governed by the Congress 
party and only Karnataka was ruled by an officially des- 
ignated national party, the Janata Dal. 

The third social trend of accelerated social 
mobilization among the backward classes and dalits 
predates the economic reforms. The struggle for pre- 
eminence among the upper castes, backward classes 
and dalits has resulted in the formation of caste and 
community-based parties within and across states. 
Such groups reject the intermediation of national par- 
ties and are determined to increasetheir share of power 
and access to resources through direct participation in 
the bargaining process that precedes the formation of 
an often unstable coalition. 

The emergence of state-based parties and their 
staying powerin several other states, by contrast, is not 
so much the cause as the consequence of the Congress 
party's decline. A few, like the Akali Dal (Punjab) and 


the DMKs (Tamil Nadu) express deep regional identi- 


ties that had antecedents before Independence. Others : 


like the Telugu Desam (Andhra) and the Asom Gana 
Parishad (Assam) are relatively new and may be more 
vulnerable to challenges by an alternative party. ; 

If we accept the argument that subsequent 
national elections will also produce a multi-party 
system withoutaclearly dominant party, and that gov- 
ernments at the states will reflect ‘multiple polarities’ 
amid the growing politicization of divisive issues, 
what, if anything can be done to moderate instability 
at the centre and the states? Specifically, what do all 
these changes taken together suggest about the role 
of decentralization and devolution of powers as the 
mosteffective way to restore stable govern ment at Hine 
states and the centre? 


The complexity and unevenness of the various 


tendencies at work makes it very unlikely that a new 
national formula for the federal division of powers is 
the answer. The very reasons for the decline of the 
Congress party as a national umbrella party, and the 
difficulty of constructing an alternative nationwide 
opposition party to replace it, reveal some of the limi- 
tations of trying to find a solution through a national 
formula for devolution of powers that moves further 
in the direction of afederation. 

Conferring greater autonomy on states where 
cultural, religious or linguistic identities are already 
sharply defined can strengthen sub-national foci of 
loyalty in the long run. Such an outcome is perhaps 
more likely under conditions of uneven economic 
growth, which can add another layer of difference 
between west and east, and south and north. 

A more immediate issue worthy of consideration 
is the implication of removing Article 356 from the 
Constitution, despite the fact that itis possibly the least 
popular provision, permitting President's Rule in a 
state when the Governorreports that the constitutional 
machinery has failed. In the north, the most unstable 
and backward areas are paralyzed by the politicization 
of historical social cleavages that stand in the way of 
political cooperation, and even social peace. It will be 
some time before such long-standing grievances and 
competitive struggles for power will play themselves 
out. It is notunreasonable to believe that the prospect 
for maintaining law and order would be everi worse 
without the constitutional-sanction to proclaim 
President’s Rule under conditions when alliances 
between mutually suspicious groups break down. 

This, however, is not an argument for avoiding 
all constitutional change. It is quite clear that for 


President’s Rule to be perceived as legitimate, the 
common perception that the Governor, required to be 
impartial, is actually acting in the partisan interests 
of the ruling party/parties at the centre, needs to be 
reversed. This may require, for example, the election, 
“rather than the appointment of state Governors. Alter- 
natively, better use may be made of the virtually 
defunct Inter-State Council, set up in 1990, to require 
that a majority of its members ratify the judgment of 
the centre that President’s Rule should be imposed 
because normal political processes have broken down. 
Over time, the devolution of powers to lower 
layers of elected bodies, including city corporations 
and village panchayats may have the best chance of 
heightening political awareness and incorporating the 
demands of newly mobilized and disadvantaged 
groups into the state and national policy-making pro- 
cess. Yet, éven this form of devolution should not be 
viewed as a panacea for social pathology. In the near 


_term, formidable problems can be created in cities or 
- localities where corrupt or criminal elements seize 


opportunities for institutionalizing corrupt practices 
in local governments. The list of candidates for the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, which included 
several persons openly identified with the ‘mafia’ and 
some charge-sheeted with murder, give ample reasons 
forsuch concerns. 

The framers of India's Constitution were well 


- awareofthechallengeto national unity from traditional 


‘fissiparous tendencies’. They wentto great lengths to 
provide the institutions necessary to contain political 
instability, particularly secession from armed rebel- 
lion, and chaos from the breakdown of the constitu- 
tional machinery in a state. From this perspective, 
India's experience stands as a successful experiment 
incombining two very different elements: a strong cen- 
tral government fortified by national administrative 
and police services backed up by emergency powers. 
What the framers could not foresee was the problem 
of political fragmentation brought about by the expan- 
sion of participation to peripheral.and disadvantaged 
groups through the normal working of electoral poli- 
tics, and a shift in economic strategy from centralized 
planning to-market-oriented reforms. 

After fifty years, it is time to take stock of where 
democratic India has arrived, and to search for new 
institutional arrangements that start from the fact of 
decentralization and develop a coherent design to 
strengthen unity and stem incoherence. 


FRANCINE R.FRANKEL 
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Comparative democratic 
federalism 


ALFRED STEPAN 


Unity or Incoherence 


THIS paper will develop three 
themes. First, I show that the demo- 
cratization, federalism, and national- 
ism literatures have been developed in 


. relatively mutual isolation and that we 


can only make more meaningful and 
powerful statements about compara- 
tive federalism if we relate the three 
literatures to each other. Second, I 
demonstrate that all federal systems 
constrain the law-making capacity of 
the democratically elected legislators 
atthe center. However, I argue that it 
is analytically and politically fruitful 
to study democratic federal systems as 
existing along a demos-constraining 
to demos-enabling continuum. I also 
make a case that at all points in the 
continuum federal institutions can 
have a great impact on policy. 

I then construct and opera- 
tionalize the analytic framework of 
the demos-constraining continuum by 
evaluating.four propositions about 
federalism, using data from India, 
Germany, Spain, the United States, 
and Brazil. 

First of all let me indicate why 
the study of federalism is so important 
to our study of democracy in the mod- 
ern world. If the unit of analysis is 
individual countries, perhaps no more 
than ten per cent of the states in the 


United Nations are federal. But, if the 


* Excerpted from a longer paper, “Toward a 
New Comparative Analysis of Democracy and 
Federalism: Demos Constraining and Demos 
Enabling Federations’, presented at the IPSA 
meeting, Seoul, Korea, August 1997. 


-unit of analysis is the total population 


of individuals who live in long-stand- 
ing democracies in the modern world, 
the majority of them live in federal 
systems. This is of course a function 
of the size of federal democracies. 
The most populous democracy in 
North America, the United States of 
America, is federal. The most popu- 
lous democracy in Wesfern Europe, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, is 
also. The most populous democracy 
in Asia, India, is federal. 

In addition, many other long- 
standing democracies, such as Canada, 
Australia, Switzerland and Austria, 
are federal.' In addition, two European 
democracies recently shifted to fed- 
eral forms. In 1979 the Statutes of 
Autonomy were approved in Spain, 
which made that country a federal #ys- 
tem with asymmetrical characte- 
ristics. Belgium, in 1993, in a major 
revision of its constitution, created a 
new federal system with numerous 
consociational arrangements. 

If the analytic issue concerns 
countries that are not long-standing 
democracies, but where at least the 
question of whether the country will 
become a democracy in the near future 
is being asked, and where the nature 
of that country's federalism is a kéy 
part of serious discussion about demo- 
cratic prospects, then for reasons of 


1. Daniel J. Elazar, et. al., Federal Systems of 
the World: A Handbook of Federal, Con- 
federal and Autonomy Arrangements . 
Longman Group, Harlow, U.K., 1994. 


comparative analysis, Brazil and 
Russia must be added to our list of 
important federal systems. The most 
populous country in Black Africa, the 
on-and-off federal and democratic 
system of Nigeria, at some time could 
well join this category. 
Ifoneisthinking about an inten- 
sely debated democratic form of a 
polis that some people aspire to in 


Europe—and which many people fear’ 


being amember of—one would almost 
certainly be thinking aboutfederalism 
and the European Union. 

Finally, if one were attempting 
to identify an important set of coun- 
tries that have never been ademocracy 
for even one day in their history, but 
which, if they were ever to become so, 
would probably be federal, then 
Mexico, Indonesia and China would 
be added to the list of countries where 
the analysis of federalism would be 
central to the analysis of possible 
democratic transition patterns. 


D... federalism and multi- 
nationalism: A fundamental dis- 
tinction should be made between a 
democratic system which is federal 


and a non-democratic system with . 


federal features. Ina strict sense, only 
asystemthatisaconstitutional demo- 
cracy can provide credible guarantees 
and the institutionally embedded 
. mechanisms.that help ensure that the 
law-making prerogatives of the sub- 
units will be respected. In a demo- 
cracy, the specifities of the federal 


formula that has been constitutionally ` 


adopted will routinely structure many 
political processes, such as how the 
most important laws are adopted at the 
center and in the sub-units and how the 
Jurisdictional boundaries between the 
center and the sub-units will be adju- 
dicated and maintained. However, in 
anon-democratic system, federalism 
may or may notstructure significantly 
such political processes. . 


If one accepts Robert A. Dahl's 
definition of a federal system, then in 
a strict sense only a democracy can be 
afederal system. Thisis so becausefor 
Dahl federalism is ‘a system in which 
some matters are exclusively within 
the competence of certain local units 
— cantons, states, provinces — and are 
constitutionally beyond the scope of 
the authority of the national govern- 
ment, and where certain other matters 
are constitutionally outside the scope 
of the authority ofthe smaller units."? 
Only asystemthatis a democracy can 
build the relatively autonomous con- 
stitutional, legislative and judicial sys- 
tems necessary to meet the Dahlian 
requirements for a federation. My 
focus in this paperthen is on federalism 
inademocracy and all that this entails. 


A. major distinction that 


must be made is between federations 
whose initial purpose is to ‘come toge- 
ther’ versus those whose purpose is to 


‘hold together’. The ideaofia ‘coming | 


together’.federation is based on the 
U.S. model. In Philadelphia, in 1787, 
previously sovereign units made what 
William Rikercalls a “federal bargain’ 
tocome together by pooling their sove- 
reignty in anew federation which left 
residual powers with the states. A key 
part of the federal bargain for the sove- 
reign states that agreed to join was that 
the new federation. was crafted with 


vertical and horizontal features that _ 


constrained the demos at the center. 
Riker sees all viable federations as 
being built upon such bargaining. 
However, some of the most 
important federations in the world 
emerged froma completely different 
historical and political logic. India in 
late 1947, Belgium in 1969, and Spain 


in 1975, were all political systems 


2. Robert A. Dahl. ‘Federalism and the Demo- 
cratic Process', in Democracy, Identity and 


Equality. Norwegian University Press, Oslo, 
1986. 


with strong unitary features. Never- 
theless, political leaders in all these 
three multi-cultural polities came tc 
the constitutional decision that the 
best way to hold together in a demo- 
cracy would be to devolve power anc 
to turn their threatened polities intc 
federations. The 1950 Indian Consti- 
tution, the 1976 Spanish Constitution. 
and the 1993 Belgian Constitution, are 
all federal. 


T.. third fundamental concern of 
the new research agenda for demo- 
cratic federalism should be national- 
ism, and especially in multi-cultural 
and multi-national polities. Unfortu- 
nately, just as comparativists have to 
work on the relationship of federalism 
to democracy, we need to work even 


more-on the relationship of national- 


ism (and multi-nationalism) to demo- 
cracy. By 1986, three years before 
the Berlin Wall came down, two new 
important bodies of literature were in 
place that should have helped us to 
think carefully about the difficult 
relationship between democratiza- 
tion and (multi) nationalism. Ernest 
Gellner published his magisterial 
Nations and Nationalism in 1983, the 
same year that saw the publication of 
another modern classic on national- 
ism, Benedict Anderson's Imagined 
Communities: Reflections on the Ori- 
gin and Spread of Nationalism.? By 
1986the four-volume work edited by 
Guillermo O'Donnell, Philippe C. 
Schmitter and Laurence Whitehead, 
Transitions from Authoritarian Rule, 
wasreleased and immediately created 
the field of ‘transitology’ 7 

What strikes me now as amaz- 
ing is that these two bodies of litera- 
3. Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalisin. 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1983 and Benedict Ander- 
son. Imagined Communities: Reflections on 


the Origin and Spread of Nationalism. New 
Lelt Books. London, 1983. 


4. Guillermo O'Donncll, Phillippe C. 
Schmitter and Laurence Whitehead (eds). 
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ture, which in retrospect should have 


learned so much fromeach other, were 
virtually separate and non-communi- 
cating discourses. 

In my judgment, one of the most 


urgent problems facing modern 


democratic theorists and practitioners 
is how to reconcile nationalism and 
democracy, especially in multi-ethnic 
settings. Federalism (along with some 
consociational practices), is often one 
of the potentially attractive (but also 
potentially dangerous) political for- 
mulas those wishing to craft demo- 
cfacy in multi-national polities must 
consider. Obviously, the two previ- 
ously non-communicating discourses 
of democratization and nationalism 
must come into constant dialogue 
with each other, especially if we are 
to address systematically the possi- 
bilities of multi-national democratic 
federalism. 

Now that we have shown how, 
for comparative analysis, our three 
key political and conceptual concerns 
—democracy, federalism, and nation- 
alism— stand in necessary relationship 
to each other, let me briefly illustrate 
two of the many questioris about 
democratic federalism that can best 
be approached by using all three 
concepts in a closely: connected 
framework. 





D... Federalism: If feder- 
alism is to be a useful concept in the 
comparative analysis of democrati- 


- gation, we will have to develop the 


implications of the minimal Dahlian 
requirements of democratic federal- 
ism for political identities and loyal- 
ties. Democratic political systems 
probably should not be called federal 
systems unless they meet twocriteria. 
First, within the state there must 
exist some territorial political sub- 


Transitions from Authoritarian Rule: Pros- 
pects for Democracy. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, Baltimore, 1986. 
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- 


units whose electorate is exclusively 
drawn from citizens of the sub-unit 
and which have areas of legal and 


policy-making autónomy and sover- 


eignty that is constitutionally gua- 
ranteed. Second, there.must be a 


state-wide political unit which con- 


tainsalegislatureelected by the state- 
wide population, and which has some 
law and policy-making areas that are 
constitutionally guaranteed to fall 
within the sovereignty of this state- 
wide body. 


- 


i f one accepts these arguments it 
also follows that in a robust demo- 


.cratic federal political system, the 


more citizens feel asense of allegiance 
to both of the democratically legiti- 
mated sovereignties, each with its 
constitutionally guaranteed scope of 
action, the more democratically secure 
the federation. Ideally, therefore, citi- 
zens within a democratic federation 
should have dual but complementary 
political identities. This is so because, 
as citizens of a territorial sub-unit, if 
they and:their elected leaders of the 
sub-unit do not feel that the center 
provides some goods, security, or 
identities that they consider valuable, 
and which are not available from the 
sub-unitalone, then their loyalty to the 
center will be weak. Potentially they 
will provide a constituency for the 
politics of secession. Atthe very least, 
they might provide a constituency for 
a politics of alienation, or a sense of 
exploitation, neither of which will 
help democratic consolidation. Like- 
wise, if many citizens of the federal 
state and leaders ofthe center feel that 
the federal system entails few bene- 
fits, but imposes many political and 
economic costs, and that the costs of 
intervention (or encouraged exit) are 
relatively low, the democratic federa- 
tion will beendangered. 
Rethinking the Normative: The 
distinction between ‘coming together 


federalism’ and ‘holding together fed- 
eralism’ opens the way forare-exami- 
nation ofa major normative issue. An 
implicit, and often explicit, normative 
argument for federalism is that it pro- 
tects individual rights against too 
powerful a center or even a 'tyranny 
of the-majority'. William Riker is 
explicit about the fact that, for him, 
one of the most attractive aspects of 


federalism is that it.contributes to a 


limited government which is a check 
on populist majorities. “The populist 
ideal requires that rulers move swiftly 
and surely to embody in law the popu- 
lar decision onan electoral platform. ~“ 
Riker espouses normatively a multi- 
cameral legislature precisely because 
he believes it helps to limit populist 
majorities. Riker is happy to draw 
attention to the fact that in the United 
States the multicameral legislature is 
'really three houses: the President, 
Senate and House of Representatives 
based on different divisions of the 


.people intoconstituencies. The differ- 


entconstituencies have typically kept 
the interests of rulers separate.’ 


| or Riker, the second great con- 


. tribution of U.S. style federalism to 


limited government is the division of 
authority between national and local 
governments, especially its fragment- 
ing effect on parties. "This is the 
famous American federalism,copied 
overhalfthe world. The constitutional 
restraint-is not, however, the legal 
division of duties between central 
and local governments but rather the 
resultant localization of political par- 
ties that renders national leadership 
of them impossible.’ For Riker, the 
beneficial constraints that U.S. feder- 
alism promotes is that ‘multicame- 
ralism and federalism have enforced 


. 5. William H. Riker, Liberalis Against Popu- 


lism: A Confrontation Between the Theory of 
Democracy and the Theory of Social Choice. 
Waveland Press, Ill., 1982. 


localism in parties and this in turn has 
forced rulers to persuade rather than 
to control. The total effect is that 
policy does not change either rapidly 
orsharply enough to hurtanyone very 
badly.’ 


| B. in multi-national federations, 
especially in fragile new democracies, 
is it always normatively desirable 
or politically useful to have such a 
‘localization of political parties’ that 


it renders polity-wide.leadership ` 


impossible? This is by no means clear. 
Consider forexample the role of state- 
wide parties in ‘founding elections’ in 
multi-national federal polities. In the 
founding elections in Nigeriain 1959, 


the polis was divided into a northern’ 


region, a western region and an east- 

ernregion. Ineach of theseregions, an 
ethnically based regional party won 
control oftheirregional legislature. In 
the federal legislature, there were 
virtually no elected representatives 
of state-wide parties. This situation 
directly contributed to intense poli- 
tical conflict emerging out of the 
compounding cleavages of ethno- 
territorial regionalism and eventually 
tothe civil waroverthe Biafran seces- 
sionist attempt. 

In Yugoslavia, the first compe- 
titive elections were at the republi- 
can level and were all won by regional 
and ethnic nationalist parties. The 
Yugoslav civil wars occured before 
there ever was a state-wide election. 
In contrast in Spain, state-wide and 
provincial elections were held simul- 
taneously. State-wide parties formed 
the central government and twelve of 
the fourteen sub-unit governments. In 
India, afterthe simultaneous elections 
for the center and the sub-units, the 
state- wide Congress party formed the 
government at the-center and in all of 
the states. Clearly, if the goal is the 
consolidation of democracy in a 


multi-cultural or multi-national pol- . 


ity, a strong case can be made that the 
existence of state-wide parties is 
useful. 

. The role of state-wide parties 
would seem to be especially impor- 
tant if the primary purpose is to hold 
together a federation in a form that 
reconciles cultural diversity with 
policy-making efficacy. Sucharecon- 
ciliation is, of course, precisely what 
the Indian Constituent Assembly 
was striving to create. To quote 
Ambedkar: "The... Constitution has 
sought to forge means and methods 
whereby India will have federation 


andatthe same time will have unifor- - 


mity 1n all basic matters which are 
essentia] to maintain the unity of the 
country. The means adopted by the 
Constitution are three: (i) a single 
judiciary; (ii) uniformity in funda- 
mental laws, civil and criminal; and 
(iii) acommon All India Civil Service 
to man important posts.’ 

Ambedkar went on to make a 
basic distinction between the Ameri- 
can model of division of powers 
which allowed divided governmentat 
the center as opposed to the Indian 
model of fusion of powers at the cen- 
ter which required at least a coalitio- 
nalparty majority atthe center. 


L. us now.directly address some 
critical normative and conceptual 


issues about democracy and my use ' 


of the phrases demos-constraining or 
demos-enabling. If one takes demo- 
cratic consolidation as a desired 
normative goal and recognize the 
empirical reality that such consolida- 
tion is often not achieved, then it is 
useful to think deeply about what mix 
of values might, in a probablistic 
sense, be associated with promoting 
or inhibiting democratic consolida- 
tion. In my judgment, democratic 
consolidation is helped if three core 
values liberty, equality, and efficacy 
— are all addressed in such a way that 


none are neglected and all reinforce 
one another. 

- Ifoneacceptsthat liberty, equal- 
ity.and efficacy are all important for a 
high quality democracy, how should 
these three values relate to each other 
in democratic federalism? A strong 
tradition in U.S. liberal thought gives 
a privileged place to federalism’s con- 
tribution to liberty. As we have seen, 
Riker is a member of this tradition. 
Some theorists who are particulary 
interested in preventing ‘the tyranny 
of the majority’ entertain ideas not 
only of 'supermajorites' but even of 
legislative unanimity in multiple leg- 
islatures. This of course, would pre- 
cludeatyranny ofthe majority. 


F. some fundamental and contro- 
versial constitutional issues it is a great 
advantage if consensual, near unani- 
mous, agreements can be achieved. 
However, theoretically and empiri- 
cally, a ‘unanimity rule’, or even a 
strict supermajority requirement for 
routine governmental decision- 
making, is in strong tension with the 
values of efficacy and equality. The 
requirement of supermajorities makes 
legislation much more difficultto pass 
and gives minorities great blocking 
power. Indeed, in an extreme demos 
constraining form of federalism, leg- 
islators possibly representing less 
than 10% of the electorate might con- 
stitute a blocking win-set. In such cir- 
cumstances these legislators, even tf 
they were programatically in favour 
of legislation, might be structurally 
tempted to exploit their blocking 
win-set position to get rent-seeking 
rewards. Clearly, small blocking 
win-sets that are constitutionally 
embedded in a democratic federal 


- system also raise serious questions 


about the equality of one citizen, one 


- vote. Politically therefore. constitu- 


tionally embedded blocking win-sets 
can potentially raise acute questions 
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? 


for the efficacious and legitimate 
functioning of democracy. 


TE sida the Demos- 


Constraining Continuum: Democratic 
federal systems can vary significantly 
onanumber of constitutionally embed- 
ded practices and decision-making 
formulae that go against the general 
democratic principle of “one person, 
one vote.’ There can also be extremely 
important para-constitutional patterns 
of political behaviour that mitigate or 
exacerbate limits on the ability of a 
polity-wide majority to make policy. 
While each of the above individual 
factors has some impact on the rule- 
making capacity of the demos, what 
is of mostimportance 1s how these fac- 
tors interact with one another in such 
a ways as to impede systematically a 
potential majority’s capacity to alter 
the status quo or to facilitate (within 
the limits of the constitutionally guar- 
anteed areas of sub-unit rights) of a 
majority to create polity-wide deci- 
sions they deem necessary for the 
quality of democracy and efficacious 
policy-making. 

Inthis paper I give special atten- 
tion to our variables, three of them 
constitutionally embedded, and one, 
among the most important, a para- 
constitutfonal practice of political 
parties. The four variables, and the 
associated propositions concerning 


their demos-constraining potential in 
federal systems, are the following: 


Variable |: The degree of 


over-representation in the territorial 
chamber. 

Proposition: The greater the 
over-representation of the less popu- 
lous states (and thus the under-repre- 
sentation of the more populous states) 
the greater the demos-constraining 
potential of the Senate. 

Variable 2: The policy-scope of 
the territorial chamber. 

Proposition: The greater the 
policy-scope of the chamber that 
represents the principle of territory, 
the greater the potential to limitthe law- 
making powers of the chamber that rep- 
resents the principle of population. 

Variable 3: The degree to which 
policy-making is constitutionally allo- 
cated to sub-units of the federation. 

‘Proposition: The greater the 


` amount of policy-making competen- 


cies that are constitutionally pre- 
scribed as being the law-making 
powers of the central government, the 
greater the demos is constrained. 
Variable 4: The degree to which 
the party-system is polity-wide in its 
orientation and incentive systems. 
Proposition: The more political 
parties are disciplined parties whose 
incentive systems, especially con- 
cerning nominations, privilege polity- 
wide interests over provincial and 
local interests, the more polity-wide 


TABLE 1 


parties can mitigate the inherent 
demos limiting characteristics of 
federalism. 


Variable 1: The degree of over-repre- 

sentation in the territorial chamber. 
All federations have a legisla- 

tive chamber'that represents the spe- 


cific territories of the sub-units that - 


constitute the federation (hereafter 


— 


called the Senate, theterritorialcham- _ 


ber, or ‘the upper house’) and one leg- 
islative chamber that represents the 
people as a whole (hereafter called the 
‘lower house’). As measured by the 
democratic principle of ‘one person, 
one vote’, al] upper houses to some 
degree violate the democratic prin- 
ciple of equality. However, what 1s not 
often recognized is that there can be, 
and is, enormous variation in the 
degree of inequality in which small 
states are over-represented in federal 
upper houses > 


T.. most widely known example 
and emulated model of democratic 
federalism is that drafted in 1787 in 
Philadelphia. But the U.S. model has 
anumber of characteristics that are not 
essential to democratic federaligm. 
Indeed, a case can be made that the 
. U.S -model relates to the composition 
ofthe upper federal chamber. 

The rationale of second cham- 
bers in federations isthat they pay par- 


A Continuum of the Degree of Over-Representation in the Upper Houses of Twelve Modern Federal Democracies 


Gini Index of 
Inequality 


Belgium Austria 
.015 .05 


Ratio of best repre- 
sented federal unit 
(on basis of population) 


1.5/1 2/1 


Percentage of seats 
of best represented 
decile 


Belgium Austria 
10.8 11.9 


Austria Belgium Spain 


‘India Spain Germ. Canada Austral. 
.10 3] 32 34 .36 
India Germ. Austral. Canada 
10/1 11/1 13/1 13/1 21/1 
India’ Spain Germ. Austral. Canada 
15.4 23.7 240 28.7 33.4 


Russia ‘Switz. | USA Brazil Argent. 
.43 .45 49 52 .61 
Switz. USA Argent. Brazil Russia 
40/1 | 66/1 85/1 144/1 370/1 
Russia Switz. USA Brazil Argent. 
35.0 38.4 39.7 41.3 44.8 


ee SS — 
* The Gini Index of Inequality simply measures the degrec of inequality among variables, where an index value of zero denotes 
complete equality and an index value approaching the theoretical maximum of 1.0 denotes complete inequality (which would mean here 
that one state has all the representatives). See Arend Lijphart, Democracies: Patterns of Majoritarian and Consensus Government in 
Twenty-one Countries. Yale University Press, New Haven and London, 1984. : 
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ticular attention to issues of special 
relevance to the sub-units of the fede- 
‘ration. Notas a point of principle, but 
rather as part of the historical ‘grand 
compromise’ between the big and 
small states, the representatives of the 
big states in 1787-1788 made two 
majorconcessions which violated for- 
. mal democratic equality. First, they 
gave the small states equal represen- 
tation or more accurately, massive 
over-representation in the upper 
chamber. Second, with less awareness 
of the implications, they made the 
policy scope of both houses basically 
the same. These two decisions, which 
I call 'disproportionate representa- 
tion’.and ‘symmetrical policy scope’ 
are afundamental part of the U.S. fed- 
eral formula. But should they neces- 
sarily be a part of modern democratic 
federalism? Let us first restrict our at- 
tention to variable one, the composi- 
tion of the upper chamber. 


Wiin existing democratic fed- 


eral systems some states are over- 
represented by more than a factor of 
one hundred. Such massive over rep- 
resentation is not a necessary feature 





ofdemocratic federalism. Ifan ethnic 
or cultural minority in a federation 
were over-represented by such a dras- 
tic number in the upper chamber, and 
if the chamber had a policy scope 
equal to that of the more democrati- 
cally elected house, this would almost 
certainly create problems of alle- 
giance to the federation by some 
leaders at the center, especially in a 
multi-national federation. 


A — 


H Ow great is the variation of over- 
representation in modern democratic 
federal systems? The democratic 
federal system with the least over- 
representation is Belgium with aGini 
Index of Inequality coefficient of 
representation of only 0.015. India is 
0.10, Germany is 0.32. But the U.S. 
has a Gini coefficient of over-repre- 
sentation in the.second chamber of 
0.49 while Brazil is close at 0.52. 

On our demos-constraining 
continuum, therefore, itis clearthaton 
variable 1, Belgium, Austria and 
India are at the low end. Germany is 
near the center, and the United States, 
Brazil and Argentina are the most 
demos-constraining. 


TABLE 2 


Variable 2: The policy scope of the 
territorial chamber. 

There is no sense in having a 
federation unless the sub-units can 
play some role in making, or at the 
very leastreviewing, lawsthat directly 
affect how the federation works. This 
is particularly true for multi-national 
or multi-cultural federations. Law- 
making powers concerning cultural 
Issues such as language, religion, or 
education are one ofthe reasons for the 
very existence of such multi-national 
federations. 


H owever, federal legislative sys- 
tems differ greatly as to what polity- 
wide competences are accorded to the 
upper house. The U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives has greater prerogatives 
than the Senate. However, a case 
could be made that in some important 
respects the unrepresentative Senate 
has even greater powers than the 
House of Representatives (which is 
reapportioned every decade to reflect 
population changes). 

Brazilintheory follows the U.S. 
constitutional formula of power sym- 
metry between the two houses. The 


Continuum of the Upper Chamber’s Constitutional Prerogatives to Constrain a Majority at the Center 


Least Constraining 


India spain 


‘Excessively 
Asymmetrical’ 


The territorial chamber 
has no constitutional 
powers to protect subunit 
autonomy against a 

sixty day central interven- 
tion. Upper chamber has 
capacity to review or 
deny President's Rule 
only alter sixty days. 


Largely a revisionary 


chamber. chamber. 


‘Asymmetrical Minus’ 


Major power is Article 
155 of the Constitution 
which precludes interven- 
tion by the center unless it 
has received the absolute 
majority approval of the 
upper house. Plays no 
role in constructive vote 
of no-confidence. 


Largely a revisionary 


Germany 


‘Asymmetrical’ 


Upper house plays no 
role in constructive vote 
of no-confidence. Can 
only play a potential veto 
role in approximately that 
half of the total legisla- 
live agenda that directly 
relates to center-subunit 
issues. Power has grown 
somewhat. Conflicts 
betwecn the two cham- 
bers are resolved in a 
relatively consensual 
manner in closed meet- 
ings where lower house 
has 2/3 majority. 


United States of America 


‘Symmetrical Plus’ 


Extensive capacity to 
block a democratic 
majority. The unrepre- 
sentative chamber-has 
equal voting rights on all 
legislation. Senate has 
exclusive competence to 
confirm or deny all major 
judicial and administra- 
tive appointments. À 
chair of a committee 

on a 'win-set' of senators 
representing only fifteen 
per cent of the total 
electorate can block 
ordinary legislation. 


Most Constraining 
Brazil 


‘Symmetrical Plus Plus’ 


Excessive for the effica- 
cious and legitimate 
functioning of demo- 
cratic government. The 
extremely disproportio- 
nal upper chamber must 
approve alf legislation. 
The Senate has twelve 
areas where they have 
exclusive law making 
prerogatives. A "win- 

` sct’ of senators repre- 
senting thirteen 

per cent of the total 
electorate could block 
ordinary legislation. 
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lower house, as in the United States, 
has greater authority in originating 
money bills. Also, unless the Senate 
votes againstan entire bill, the House 
of Representatives can alter any 
changes the Senate makes to a bill 
without a conference. However, the 
Senate has twelve areas where it has 
exclusive competence. . : 

In Brazil, the interaction of varl- 
ables | and 2 means that states that 
represent ónly 13 per cent of the total 
electorate have 51 percentofthe votes 
in the Senate. This small group of 
senators thus has to be treated with the 
deference, patronage, and log-rolling 
due to a group that can, theoretically, 
block policies supported by senators 
representing 87 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 


The U.S. model of ‘symmetry of 
policy scope’ is not of course the 
only model. Indeed, the U.S. model is 
once again at the extreme end of the 
demos-constraining continuum. It is 
important to emphasise that neither 
democratic theory nor modern demo- 
cratic practice requires that a chamber 
with massive disproportionality be 
given policy-making powers equal to 
that of the proportional chamber. 

German federalism is less dis- 
proportionate than U.S. federalism 
and less symmetrical in policy scope 
than U.S. federalism. On both dimen- 
sions, therefore, a case can be made 
that German federalism is more for- 
mally (and I believe substantively) 
democratic. 

Spain is less demos-constrain- 
ing than Germany. Asin Germany, the 
Jowerchamber, the Cortes, has exclu- 
sive competence over the two most 
important polity-wide issues, the 
power to authorize the formation of 
the government, and to vote a ‘con- 
structive motion of no confidence.’ 
However, the upper chamber has 
even less scope than in Germany to 
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veto legislation passed by the lower 
chamber. 

At the lowest end of the demos- 
constraining scale of territorial cham- 
bers are countries such as India, Spain 
and Belgium. They are so low that 
some analysts might even argue that 
the territorial chambers are too weak 
for these countries to be considered 
federations. However, 1f one accepts 
the fundamental Dahlian definition of 
a federation as involving powers of the 
sub-units that are constitutionally 
beyond the power of the center, Spain 
and Belgium are clearly federal, 
because of variable 3 concerning the 
powers of the sub-units, which in 
Spain and Belgium are quite subs- 
tantial. 

Constitutionally, the Spanish 
and Indian upper houses, like 
Germany's, play no role in votes of 
confidence or no-confidence. How- 
ever, unlike Germany, the upper 
Spanish and Indian chambers have 
no significant law-making role in the 
federation. In fact they are close to a 
revisionary chamber like the House of 
Lords in the United Kingdom. In one 
important area, however, the Spanish 
upper chamber plays a crucial role in 
preserving the autonomy of the sub- 
units. This area concerns the right of 
the center to use armed force to impose 
‘order’ onasub-unit." ` 


l. India, it is probably also correct 
to say that the constitutional formula 
concerning federal interventions does 
not sufficiently constrain a gove- 
rnment in possession of a majority. 
Article 356 simply says that the Coun- 
cil of Ministers can instruct the Presi- 
dent to ask for an intervention, 
‘President’s Rule’, which would dis- 
solvea provincial legislature and gov- 
ernment and put the province under 
the direct rule of the center. The only 
requirement for such an intervention 
is that the governor indicates that the 


governance of the province ‘cannot be 
carried on in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the constitution.’ No vote 
authorizing federal intervention is 
needed ineitherthe upperorthe lower 
house for the first sixty days of inter- 
vention. After two months the upper 
house and the lower house must for- 
mally vote a renewal for six months, 
or the intervention must cease. Thus 
the upper chamber does have the con- 
stitutional power to curtail a federal 
intervention. But the constitutional 
provisions on intervention are so 
loose, and the Congress party in the 
past so often had such polity-wide 
party majorities and discipline (vari- 
able 4), that President's Rule hap- 
pened frequently, even under the 
democratic and constitutional rule of 
Nehru. Between 1947-1997, Presi- 
dent's Rule was implemented over 
LOO times and affected every state. 


l. we restrict our analysis only to 
the majority-constraining features of 
the upper house, acase could be made 
that the federal dimension of Indian 
democracy might be enhanced if an 
absolute majority of the upper house 
were required before Presiderft’s Rule 
could be implemented. The recent 


court decisions are also probably right 


to insist that the central government 
explicitly documents why an inter- 


vention is called for. 


Unlike variable 1, namely the 
principle of representation of the upper 
house, variable 2, concerning the leg- 
islative Competencies of the upper 
house, does not lend itself to quantifi- 
cation. However, I believe sufficient 
qualitative evidence has been given to 
allow us to place the five countries’ 


_discussed along a demos-constraining 


continuum forthe variable. 


Variable 3: The degree to which 
policy-making is constitutionally allo- 
cated to sub-units of the federation. 


This is a complex variable that 
contains three closely related but ana- 
lytically distinct components. The 

firstcomponent concerns the amount 

of potential legislative issues that 
are embedded in the constitution and 
that require exceptional law-making 
majorities. The second component 
concerns which powers are consti- 
tutionally given to the sub-units 
and which to the center. The third 
component concerns whether, if the 
| constitution ts silent on an issue, the 
presumption is that residual law- 
making power resides with the center 
or with the sub-units. 


O... again, Brazilian federalism 
is the most demos-constraining in all 
these matters. A frustrated former 
Minister of Planning, Jose Serra, the 
distinguished economist and a sena- 
tor who received more votes than any 
senator in Brazil’s history, says of the 
Brazilian constitution of 1988 that ‘it 
Is notreally aconstitution, buta social, 


^ 


political, andeconomic law.’ Anextra- 
ordinary amount of issues, suchas the 
exact details of retirement plans, for- 
eign and state ownership, special tax 
schemes for regional development 
projects, fixed percentages of tax 
allocations to the center, states, and 
municipalities, and numerous other 
items are embedded in the 1988 con- 
stitution. They are thus beyond the 
scopeofordinary majority legislation. 
To pass an amendment in any of these 
areas requires a 60% positive vote of 
all members, whether they are present 
ornot,twotimes, n both houses. . 
Even if we assume 100% legis- 
lative attendance — which would cost 
the government an extraordinary 
amount of lobbying and costly side 
payments — the minimum ‘win-set’ 
for blocking any law that is consti- 
tutionally embedded is simply the 
negative vote of senators who repre- 
sent 8% of Brazil's total electorate. 
The influence of what Carl Friedrich 
called the ‘law of anticipated res- 
ponse’ comes into play in sucha situ- 
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ation. The Brazilian situation is thus 
à clear instance of what Shepsle and 
Weingast call 'structurally induced 
equilibrium'. Since all players are 
aware of the blocking potential of a 
small minority, many potential policy- 
initiatives, even ifthey are backed by a 
majority of Congress and by public 
opinion, are taken offthe agenda. 


E... when the issue is nottaken off 
the policy agenda, the cost of passing 
reform legislation is often extremely 
high in terms of log-rolling and special 
regional payments. For a country like 
Brazil, which as late as 1993 had an 
inflation rate of over 2000% perannum. 
sucha pattern of 'structurally induced' 
non-actions, and/or highly costly 
actions, puts enormous constraints on 
the central government's capacity to 
carry out coherent fiscal planning and 
toimplement needed reform. 

The other component of what is 
constitutionally embedded in Brazil 
concems the powers of the states and 


The Degree to Which Policy-Making is Constitutionally Allocated to Sub-Units of the Federation 


Least é 
3 India 


Extremely flexible. 

constraining. 
Does not constrain. 
Capacity to respond to . Länder law. 
minority desires to redraw 
the linguistic boundaries 
of states. 


Germany 


Slightly demos- 


Federal law explicitly 
given precedence over 


Wide areas where law- 
making powers are either 


Spain 


Asymmetrical 
federalism. 


Major constraints on 
majority at the center — 
derive from the statutes 
of autonomy. 


Occasional iterativc, 


United States 


Strongly demos- 
constraining. 

- Constitution is extremely 
difficult to amend but 
is parsimonious. So vast 
majority of legislation 
can be passed as 
ordinary legislation. 


Most 
Brazil 


Extremcly demos- 
constraining. 


Constitution extensive. 
Much ordinary legisla- 
tion can only bc passed 
by exceptional majo- 
rities required by 
constitutional reform. 


explicitly given to the 
Probably should constrain center or are concurrent 
the ease by which the majo- responsibilities. More 
rity can intervene in states. tax money is spent by 
the Länder than by the : 
center. Many federal 
programmes are adminis- 
give somewhat more tered by the Länder while 
protection to sub-units law-making and policy- 
against "President's Rule’. oversight remains 

with the center. 


Since 1994 
Supreme Court decisions 


Residual Power 
with center. 


Residual Power 
with center. 


within constitution, bar- 
gaining process if center 
needs votes of provin- 
cial party during 
process of government 
formation. 


Residual Power 
with center. 


Power is horizontally 


. shared at the center 


between three branches. 


Power is vertically 
devolved and shared in 
‘marble cake’ federalism 
between the federal 

and the state govts. 


Residual Power 
with states. 


States and municipali- 
ties have extreme con- 
trol over export taxes 
and banking. Some 
centralization of tax 
and bank policies in 
1996-1997 but 
extremcly costly 

to the center. 


Residual Power 
with states. 
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municipalities. 24 of Brazil’s 27 states 
have their own state banks and fre- 
quently issue loans to themselves. The 
only federal body that must approve 
outside bonds is the territorial cham- 
ber, the Senate. States also, until 
November 1996, had the power to tax 
exports. The cost of getting the Con- 
gress to approve alaw abolishing state 
taxes on exports is estimated as one- 
half percent of Brazil’s GNPin 1997. 
The final component of sub- 
unit authority concerns residual law- 
making authority. The presumption in 
Brazil is that 1f the constitution ts 
silent on an issue, residual law-making 
authority rests with the sub-units. In 
Brazil, the interaction of variables 1, 
2, and 3 creates an extremely high 
majority-blocking potential and places 
Brazil, once again, ontheextreme ofthe 
continuum we are examining. 


T he United States shares with 
Brazil the presumption that, for those 
areas that are not defined in the con- 
stitution, residual sovereignty resides 
with the states, a presumption which 
IS, in itself, demos-constraining. How- 
ever, the political impact of what is in 
the constitution 1s substantially less 
constraining in the United States than 
in Brazil because the U.S. constitution 
Is more parsimonious and among 
other things there are no banks owned 
by the states. 
Germany ’sconstitution is much 
less demos-constraining than that of 
the United States. A very large area of 
law-making authority is explicitly 
given to the federal center. Much leg- 
islation is also concurrent and thus 
shared by the center and the sub-units. 
Moreover, the constitution isexplicit, 
and therefore reduces the power of 
courts to make law, by the eight words 
contained in Article 31; ‘Federal law 
Shall take precedence over Lander 
law’. Article 72-74 also make clear the 
wide range of areas where the federal 
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law can, tf the lower house so wants, 
prevail. 

One of the innovations in the 
practice of German federalism is 
that, while the majority in the lower 
chamber at the center retains the con- 
stitutional right to pass laws and to 


exercise oversight, a greater percent- 


age of the total taxes that are collected 
are actually spent by the Linder than 
are spent by the states in the United 
States. Also, most of the federal pro- 
grammes are directly administered by 
Lànder officials, whereas in the 
United States many federal progra- 
mmes are administered by federal 
employees. In conceptual and politi- 
cal terms therefore, we can say that in 
Germany the lower chamber at the 
center retains more law-making 
power than in the United States but 
decentralizes:more administration. 
The key point is that a polity can 
decentralize without the demos at 
the center constitutionally yielding 
law-making and oversight authority. 


j p most significant partof Spain's 
federalism is the vertical dimension. 
Spain’s system of autonomias is an 
‘asymmetrical federalism’ in the 
sense that some provinces such as 
Catalonia and the Basque country, 
negotiated viathe statues ofautonomy 
arrangements, greater prerogatives 
than other autonomous provinces. 
These prerogatives are embedded in 
statutes with constitutional standing. 
From the perspective of game theory, 
Spain’s asymmetrical federalism has 
created an iterative bargaining game. 


For example, d nationalist political 


leader may control a nationalist party 
based in one province whose votes are 
needed to put together a governmen- 
tal majority at the center. This situa- 
tion would therefore give the province 
the bargaining power, de facto, to 
re-negotiate the terms of the statutes of 
autonomy. Spanish asymmetrical fed- 


eral bargaining games so far have been 
constructed withintheconstitution. 
Russian federalism is also 
asymmetrical; however, many ofthe 
iterative bargaining games are outside 


_the constitution. Russia's federal bar- 


gaining games are therefore often 
harmful to democratic consolidation 
because sub-units unilaterally redraft 
their own constitutions, often in ways 
that violate the constitution of the Rus- 
sian federation. ` 

The Indian constitution retains 
residual power at the center but it is a 
constitution that in many respects 
helps India’s multi-national federal- 
ism. For example, the constitution 
allows the majority at the center, and 
clusters of linguistic minorities in the 
sub-units, to work together to create, 
under parliamentary authority, new 
linguistic states with great facility. 
This capacity has been extremely 
important in ‘holding together’ India's 
polity in ademocratic way. Precisely 
because the members of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly knew that the most con- 
troversial issue surrounding Indian 
unity was language policy, and that 
there was a desire on the part of many 
delegates to eventually re-organise 
the states along more lin guistic lines, 
the language of the constitution was 
extremely demos-enabling. 


F... parliaments were given 
rightsto completely redraw state boun- 
daries. Article 3 of the constitution was 
categorical. With a simple majority 
"Parliament may by law (a)formastate . 
by separation of territory from any 
state or by uniting two or more 
states.... (c) diminish the area of any 
state.... (e) alter the name of any 
state.’ Inatrue ‘coming together’ fed- 


‘eration, the sovereign states would 


obviously have been able to bargain 
successfully for a much more demos- 
constraining constitution to protect 
states' rights. 


The 1991 census indicated that 
India has more than 3000 mother- 
tongues which are legally recognized. 
There are 33 différent languages, each 
of which is spoken by at least one mil- 
lion people. In arelatively consensual 
manner, most of the boundaries of the 
states in India were redrawn between 

1956 and 1966. Latera process of cre- 
ating new tribal states in the north-east 
was begun. 


i. political terms, it is probably fair 
to say that the survival of India as the 
world’s largest multi-cultural, multi- 
national democracy was greatly facili- 
tated by the constitutional structure of 
the federal system. India’s demos en- 
abling federal structure allowed the 
majority at the center to respond to 
minority demands from states for 
linguistic and cultural autonomy. If 
India had been a unitary state, neither 
the majority nor the minorities, would 
have had this constitutional flexibil- 
ity available to them. . 


Variable 4: The degree to which the 
party-system is polity-wide in its ori- 
entation and incentive systems. | 

A federal system by definition 


has €xecutives and legislatures elected . 


in each of the constituent units. These 
executives and legislatures necessar- 
ily have some control over budgets 
and laws. Structurally and empiri- 
cally, therefore, federalism perse isa 
source of some patronage, power and 


. prestige for challenges to the power 


and authority of polity-wide parties. 
Such challenges are present to a sys- 
tematically lesser degree in a unitary 
than in a federal political system. 
Some analysts infer from this that the 
relative absence of ideology and 
strong disciplined parties in the 
United States is produced fundamen- 


tally by the federal system. This hap- 


pens to be true forthe United States but 
itis not true of all federal systems. Let 
us see why. 


S ome federal party systems, fora 
variety of reasons, often produce a 
majority (coalitional or single party) 
at the center. Such acoalition may also 
have polity-wide discipline and a 
strong polity-wide organizational! 
infrastructure that creates incentives 
for disciplined allegiance to polity- 
wide parties. In such cases the party 
system in itself can act as a centraliz- 
ing, majority-producing force inside 
a mono-national federation, as in 
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Germany since 1949, or even in a 
multi-cultural multi-lingual federa- 
tion, asin India from 1947 until 1967. 
There are many countervailing 
factors, including ideology, that can 
contribute to such polity-wide unity 
despite the inherent fragmenting pres- 
sures found in all federations. For 
example: if there are no primary elec- 
tions, and there is either closed-list 
proportional representation (1n which 
parties rank the candidates). orasingle 
member district in which the polity- 
wide party selectsthe party nominees, 
if the polity-wide party provides the 
vast majority of campaign funding for 
Its nominees, and if the system is par- 
liamentary, there will be a strong set 
of structural and rational choicc incen- 
tives— despite federalism—to produce 
disciplined polity-wide parties. 


I. sharp contrast if the political sys- 
tem has either an open-list PR system 
or a single-member district with pri- 
maries, if the candidates must raise 
almostall their money independently 
of the polity-wide parties, and if the 
system 1s presidential, then there are 
very few structural or rational choice 
incentives to produce polity-wide 
party unity. The United States, and 


Tendency of Party System to Mitigate Demos-Constraining Features of Federalism Due to Their Polity-Wide Oricntation 


Least 


Germany India (1952-67) 


Strong polity- 
wide parties con- 
trol almost all thc 
seats in the lower 
and upper chamber 
and exercisc rigid 
discipline on 

their members. 


Polity-wide Con- 
gress party always 
had a strong majo- 
rity at the center and 
controlled vast majo- 
rity of states where 
it played a major 
but not coercive role 
in nominations. 
Ideological tradition 

of trust and mutual 

aid (Bundestreuc). 


Polity-wide parties 
control most of 
lower house. Strong 
provincial parties 
who are able to 
negotiate for 
special status when 
no party has a 
majority at the ` 
center. 


Spain USA 


Primary system 
and self-financing 
make local and 
state influence more 
important than 
polity-wide influ- 
ences for most 
nominations and 
elections. Nomina- 
tion system for 
President, much 
de facto anti-third 
party state level 
legislation and 
Congressional 
Committee rules. 


No party at the ' 
center has won a 
majority. Majority 
of states controlled 
by a de facto 
regional party. 
Thirteen parties, 
most of them regio- 
nal, but none 
scparatist, formed 
the government 

at the center in 
1996-1997, 


Most 


India (1989-) Brazil 


Nominations funda- 
mentally controlled 
at state and muni- 
cipal level. Most 
of campaigns arc 
sclI-financed. 


Large number of 
parties. high party 
- volatility and 
defection. No 
separatist parties 
but many statc 
delegations havc 
strong regional 


x policy agendas. 
$e SCO agendas. ——— 
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even more so Brazil, are systems of 
this latter sort. 

But Brazil and the United States 
are ‘state-nations’. The situation 1s 
potentially more complicated (and 
democratically dangerous) ifthe polity 
IS a multi-national state and there are 
no disciplined state-wide parties. In 
Russia, for example, 103 of the 171 
members of the Federal Council in 


- 1997 belong to no party at all. In the 


Yogoslavian and Soviet multi-national 


‘polities, the first competitive elections 


for executive power were held not in 
the center, butinthe provinces. Thefact 
that there were virtually no state-wide 
parties in the U.S.S.R. or Yugoslavia 
contributed to state disintegration 1n 
both countries. In contrast, in the fed- 
eral ‘state-nation’ of Brazil, the fact 
thatinthedemocratictransition process, 


, direct elections for governor were held 


in 1982 but not for the presidency until 
1989, contributed to the center and 
demos-constraining nature ofthe 1988 
constitutton and the increased decen- 
tralization of Brazil's fiscal resources, 
but it did not endanger Brazi! s territo- 
rial unity. 


S... is a multi-national federal 
polity that contains strong polity-wide 
parties with some small butsignificant 
provincial parties. Linz and I have 
argued elsewhere that the fact the first 
competitive free elections after the 
death of Franco were polity-wide 
contributed to the creation of strong 
polity-wide parties, even in Catalonia 
and the Basque country. However, 
Catalonia, the province with socio- 
logically the strongest autonomy 
movement, is governed by aregional 
national party coalition. The regional 
party is also strong in the Basque 
country. This is afundamental feature 
of Spain’s ‘asymmetrical federalism’ 
and it contributes to the iterative bar- 
gaining games that occur if no party 


‘atthe center has a majority. 
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Russia, like Spain, 1s a case of 
asymmetrical federalism, but it differs 
from Spain in some very important, 
and democratically dangerous, res- 
pects. Spain 1s a parliamentary sys- 
tem, and since 1983 asingle party has 
been close to producing a majority and 
that same party has always produced 
the Prime Minister. The Prime Min- 
ister 1s the head of the party and works 
hard to maintain polity-wide party dis- 
cipline. But in Russia, the system ts 
semi-presidential of the ‘super presi- 
dential' sort. The President's mandate 
comes from a direct election and 1s 
therefore independent of whether he 
has a majority in parliament or not. 
In fact, President Yeltsin (who has 
never had anything close to a major- 
ity in the lower house) did not cam- 
paign for political parties in the last 
parltamentary election and many of 
the candidates for the Duma and the 
governorships ran as ‘independents’. 
Like Spain, Russia's asymmetrical 
federalism has produced an iterative 


bargaining game, but a variety that is - 


more impeding of democratic consoli- 
dation than that of Spain. The first 
move in many Russian sub-units bar- 
gaining game is to issue unilaterally 
their own constitution, which often 


violates the federal constitution. 


R... in lieu of a conclusion: 
Federal institutions matter for policy 
at all points on the demos-constrain- 
ing continuum. At the high end, Bra- 
zilian senators who represent as 8 per 
cent ofthe electorate have more seats 
in the Senate than senators who rep- 
resent more than 90 per cent of the 
electorate. Spain's “holding together’, 
asymmetrical federalism, produces an 
iterative bargaining game but also 
helped produce asystem that Linz and 
I have described elsewhere as a sys- 
tem of multiple but complementary 


- identities. In 1991, in Catalonia, 73 per 


cent of the population were proud to 


be Spanish, 82 per cent proud to be 
Catalan, and 83 per cent were in favour 
of increased movement towards con- 
federal formulas in Éurope within the 
European Community. 


E... at the low end of the demos- 
constraining continuum, federalism 
hasa policy impact. A unitary system 
could not have made as many, and as 
rapid, linguistic boundary adjust- 
ments as were made in India. À uni- 
tary system also would probably not 
have had at its disposalthe vastreper- 
toire of federal policies thatallow the 
multi-cultural, multi-linguistic, multi- 
religious, Indian polity of a billion 
people to ‘hold together’. The use of 
creative federalizing devices in India 
seems simultaneously to respond to 
diversity, while reducing secessio- 
nist tendencies to small minorities in 
almost all states. Democratic federal 
devolution of power, and the granting 
of group-specific rights, has not been 
aslippery slope to secession, orto the 
violation of individual rights, as lib- 
eral rights theorists would fear. 

Once Tamil speakers were 
givena state, English was retained as 


a language of the Union, and a regio- 


nal party won control of the state leg- 
islature, the issue of Tamil secession 
became anon-issue. Democratic elec- 
tions and devolution in the Punjab in 
the late 1990s also made violent 
Sikh secessionist movements a non- 
issue. It appears that India 1s more 
decentralised, and more ‘a state- 
nation’ with acivilisational culture in 
the late 1990s than everbefore. Multiple 
and complementary identities which 
were not the norm for some important 
Tamil-speaking political leaders 1n 
India in the 1950s, or for significant 
number of Sikhs in the Punjab in the 
1980s, are now the norm in both areas. 
Such processes are worth pondering 
over as we develop a new research 
agendaon democratic federalism. 


IN an article published in’ 1939 
entitled The Obsolescence of Fede- 
ralism, Harold Laski declared that ‘the 
epoch of federalism is over.’ Federal- 
ism, he wrote, was a thing of the past 
and it will be ‘unable to keep pace with 
the tempo of life that giant capitalism 
had evolved.'' From a superficial look 
at global developments since then, it 
. may seem that Laski had been proven 
wrong. For the idea of federalism has 
been quite popular since then. But, in 
retrospect,-all that glittered about the 
federations of the post-war era was not 
substance, butform. . 
Western democracies — federal 
or not — responded to the depression, 
World War 11 and to the cold war by 
becoming more centralized. Indeed, 
Paul Piccone and Gary Ulmen, in a 
recent radical argument in defence of 
federalism, even argue that a de facto 
state of emergency prevailed in which 
criticisms ofthe centralized state were 
relatively muted. In the newly inde- 
pendent countries too, the climate 
favoured the creation of centralized 
states with the central government 
claiming enormous powers presumed 
necessary for the twin projects of 


national development and nation- ` 


building. India was no exception. 


1. Harold Laski, “The Obsolescence of Fed- 
eralism', New Republic, vol. xcviii (1939), 
p. 367. Citedin Ronald Watts, "Contemporary 


. Views on Federalism’, in Bertus De Villiers ` 


(ed), Evaluating Federal Systems. Martinus 
Nijhoff, Dordrecht. 1994. 


2. Paul Picconc and Gary Ulmen, 'Re- 
Thinking Federalism', Telos (New York), 
Number 100 (Summer 1994), p.1. 


Cutting states to size 


SANJIB BARUAH 


In this essay I will focus on one 
aspect of the powers of the central 
government under the Indian Cons- 
titution that is not generally a part of 
the discussion on federalism — the 
power to change boundaries of exist- 
ing states and to create new states. 
Such changes in Indiacan be made by 
simple parliamentary majorities. 
They are noteven considered amend- 
ments to the Constitution and the 
voice of the state or states concerned 
is limited to the ‘views of the legisla- 
tures being ascertained by the Presi- 
dent of India.’ 

Granville Austin estimates 
that there are two dozen or so laws 
passed by simple majorities that have 
changed state boundaries and/or cre- 
ated new states in India." This power 
has been used most frequently tn the 
North Eastin the name of keeping the 
peace ina border region. The laws that 
broke up Assam and formed new 
states were all passed with simple par- 
liamentary majorities. It is far from 
clear, however, that creating new 
states was the best possible way of 
constructing a stable order in the 
North East. If the new states were 
attempts to contain-or preempt sepa- 
ratistinsurgencies, the approach can- 
notbe called a success. 

. As M.S. Prabhakara, one of the 
most seasoned and knowledgable 


3. Article 3 of the Constitution of India. 


4. Granville Austin, "The Constitution. Soci- 
ety, and Law'.in Philip Oldenburg (ed). India 
Briefing, 1993. Westview Press, Boulder. 
1993, p.108. 
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long-term observers of the North East, 
puts it: “What was four decades ago an 
obscure speck of discontent in some 
areas of Assam inhabited by some 
Naga tribes has grown to an insur- 
gency which has... spawned and ins- 
pired other insurgencies in every part 


of the region.'? If the insurgencies 


were not bad enough, what makes 
them worse is that insurgents in the 
North East are not just marginal 
political actors. There 1s a recurrent 
blurring of the line between insurgents 
and supposedly mainstream political 
players that makes politics rather 
unstable. i 


I t is Important that the central 
government's power to break up states 
andcreate new states become a part of 
India's debate on federalism. Indeed, 
this enormously important power 
should be the first item in any consid- 
eration of federalism. After all, how 
strong can federal units be if the Par- 
liamentcan withasimple majority cut 
them to size? 

In terms of constitutional prin- 
ciples the issue is central to the loca- 
tion of the.foundational authority of 
sovereignty. Federations try to locate 
some of this foundational authority in 
the constituent units and not justin the 
nation as a whole. It is for this reason 
that in federal systems, the rules for 
amending aconstitution are important. 
Thus federal constitutions require that 
a majority of states or provinces agree 
toconstitutional changes. 

Forinstance, in the Indian Con- 
stitution a certain class of amend- 
ments require the ratification of one 
half of the state legislatures. In the 
Canadian debate on Quebec the idea 
of giving a veto to Quebec on consti- 


tutional amendments was an attempt : 


to give structural expression to 
Quebec's position in terms of 'the 


5. M.S. Prabhakara. "The North-East Tur- 
moil'. The Hindu (Madras). 16 June 1994. 
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metaphor of compact! ^ These are not 

just esoteric issues of interest only to 
the constitutional scholar. Consti- 
tutional design is ultimately about 
creating and sustaining legitimate 
political systems. 

There are, of course, historical 
reasons why the Indian Constitution 
gave the power of changing state 
boundaries and of creating new states 
to the Parliament alone. india hashad 
to create a federal system out of what 
was onceaunitary system of colonial 
rule. 'Achangefromaunitary toa fed- 
eral system is unusual,’ as even the 
Indian Statutory Commission noted as 
early as 1930. 

‘Federation schemes usually start 
with a number of clearly defined 
states each already possessed of 
individuality and consciousness, 
whereas tn India there are only a 
number of administrative areas 
which have grown up almost hap- 
hazard as a result of conquest, 
supersession of former rulers or 
administrative convenience. No 


one of them has been deliberately . 
formed with a view to its suitabil-- 


ity as a self-governing unit within 
a federated whole.’’ 


Í he Statutory Commission made a 
case for reconstructing India into a 


federation, but it did not take on the’ 


difficult task of creating units with 
‘individuality and consciousness’. 
That had to wait till the postcolonial 
process of reorganization of states. 
The makers of the Constitution left 
the power to redesign India's political 
map firmly in the hands of the Parlia- 
ment. But for India to be able to derive 
the benefits of a federation in terms of 


6. John D. Whyte, ‘Amending the Constitu- 
tion’, in Duncan Cameron and Miriam Smith 
(eds), Constitutional Politics. James Lorimer 
& Company. Toronto, 1992, p.51.. 


7. Indian Statutory Commission, Report ofthe 


Indian Statutory Commission (Presented to the - 


the legitimacy that such aconsututional 
design can command and reproduce, 
we have to ask uf the time has come to 
end this thoroughly anti-federal central 
government prerogative. 


L. me now turn to the role of cen- 


_ tral power in the reorganization of 


states in the North East. The break-up 
of Assam is sometimes blamed on 


. aggressive Assamese subnationalism, 


especially the language policy thatthe 
ethnic Assamese political leadership 
pursued. While it did play a minor 
role, its significance Is often exagger- 
ated. Close analyses of the process of 
creating new states in the North East 


. by Shibanikinkar Chaube“ and others . 


suggest that the prime mover was 
always the central government. Unlike 
the reorganization of states 1n many 
other parts of India that responded 
to sustained political mobilization, 
redrawing boundaries in the North 
East was much more ol a top-down. 
process. This applies even when new 
states were formed in orderto contain 
or pre-empt separatist Insurgencies. 
The fact that a few ofthecrucial moves 
in reorganizing the North East took 
place during a phase of centraliza- 


» d a e . 8 
. tion of power under Indira Gandhi ts 


hardly accidental. 

It is interesting to recall that the 
States Reorganization Commission 
not only recommended maintaining 
Assam's old boundaries, it even sug- 
gested that two North Eastern states 
that had not historically been part of 
Assam — Manipur and Tripura — be 
eventually merged with Assam. The 
first step in the reorganization of 
boundaries and the shrinkage of 
Assam —afterthe separation of Sylhet 


British Parliament in May 1930). vol. 2. Rec- 
ommendations. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London. 1930. pp.14-16. ` 


8. Shibanikinkar Chaube. Hill Politics in 
North-East India. Orient Longman, Bombay. 
1973. 


at Partition — was in 1963 with the cre- 
ation of Nagaland. It was an attempt 
to deal with the Naga insurgency. The 
formation of Mizoram. firstasa Union 
Territory and then intoa separate state, 
was also aresponse toan insurgency. 


I n neither case did the Assam 
Assembly have much of a voice. The 
Assam Assembly’s resolution on the 
formation of Nagaland illustrates its 
profound ambivalence on the matter, 
even though given the realities of 
power, the state legislature had little 
alternative but to acquiesce in the deci- 
sion. The resolution read as follows: 
‘This Assembly is of the opinion 
that in the interest of national 
solidarity and also with a view to 


bringing about acoordinated deve- . 


lopment and greater political sta- 
bility ofthe Eastern region of India, 
there should be an integrated politi- 
cal and administrative set up of 
various units within this area and 
nothing should be done which may 
have an effect of weakening this 
unity.... This Assembly is of the 
view that the provisions of the State 
of Nagaland Bill, 1962, are not 
conducive to the aforementioned 
objectives.... This Assembly, 
however, notes, that the Govern- 
ment of India is committed to the 
setting up of Nagaland as aseparate 
state within the Indian Union.” 

If in the case of Nagaland and 
Mizoram the Assam Assembly was at 
leastconsulted, even that courtesy was 
not extended in the decision to sepa- 
rate the North East Frontier Agency 
(NEFA) — today’s Arunachal Pradesh 
— from Assam, There was no move- 
ment for a separate state. Instead, 
separating the area from Assam and 


9. As reported in The Statesman (Calcutta). 
7 August 1962. Cited in J.C. Johari. "Creation 
ol Nagaland: triumph of ebullientin{ra-nation- 
alism'. Indian Journal of Political Science 
36(1). 1975, p.35. 


then making it into aseparate state was 
entirely a product of the government 
of India’s strategic considerations. 
Prior to India’s Independence the 
North East Frontier Tracts were an 


‘excluded area’ and the Governor of ` 


Assam had discretionary powers in 
administering the area. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly’s committee on the 
excluded and partially excluded areas 
of Assam recommended the continu- 
ation of central rule and a full merger 
of the tracts with Assam after an 
administration is installed. 


B. as India's border dispute with 
China unfolded and the area acquired 
strategic significance, the central gov- 
ernment sought to strengthen its hold 
and the External Affairs Ministry 
was appointed as the administrative 
agency for the President. The North 
East Frontier Agency was created in 
1954 and was later transferred to the 
Home Ministry. In 1969 an Agency 
Council was formed with legislative 
functions. In 1972 NEFA was made 
intoa Union Territory and given anew 
name, Arunachal Pradesh. It was 
made into a separate state in 1987. 
Well before Arunachal Pradesh 
became a separate state, the cultural 
policies adopted by the NEFA admin- 
istration sought to separate the area 
from Assam as much as possible. The 
policy 1s most apparent in the case of 
educational policies - the decision to 
use the Devanagiri script for the lan- 
guages of the area and to affiliate the 
schools to the Central Schools system. 
As Chaube observed, ‘the only justi- 
fication of the new education policy 
lay in its political orientation. If NEFA 
was to be politically separated from 
Assam, acultural barrier was equally 
necessary to complete the process.’ 
Chaube describes the way Indian 
policy-makers approached the ques- 
tion of reorganizing state boundaries 
in the North East fundamentally 


differently from that of the rest of the 
country. “One wonders why.” wrote 
Chaube, ‘wheh balkanization of the 
rest of India is so much disfavored by 


responsible national leadership, NEFA 


should be granted an unsolicited sepa- 
ration. Statehood of NEFA is a cuphe- 
mism for separation from Assam." '” 


In the case of the creation of 


Meghalaya, there was a movement 
demanding a ‘hill state’ and Assam's 
language policies did play a part in the 
developments leading to it. But as 
Chaubeputs it, it was more thatatatime 
when the Hills parties were in ‘real dis- 
array’, the Assamese language issue 
‘helped them to unite on acommion plat- 
form.’ The movementfora hill state was 
nothing like the other movements for 
statehood in India. Indeed the Al Party 
Hill Leaders Conference (APHLC) is 
credited with being able to achieve "a 
major political demand without prac- 


tically any violence' by means of 


‘sheer organizational ability and pub- 
lic relations." 


T... success Is partly attributed by 
Chaube to the fact that ‘the ex perience 
with Nagaland had taught the Govern- 
ment of Indiathe importance of keep- 
ing minorities in the border region 
satisfied, even though the Assam 
Government was convinced that the 
creation of the state of Nagaland had 
encouraged separatist tendencies in 
Assam.''! Of course if ‘minorities in 
the border region’ were indeed “satis- 
fied’ by these measures, one would 
have had less to quarrel with this 
strategy. But a careful cost-benefit 
analysis of this strategy and an analy- 
sis of whether other alternatives may 
have worked better have not yet been 
done. 

My pointis notthat the break-up 


of Assam and the creation of new 


10. Chaube, Hill Politics in North-East India 
pp.184-85. 
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states was undesirable. My goal is to 
draw attention to the role of the cen- 
tral governmentas the prime mover of 
the process of reorganizing bound- 
aries and bestowing statehood, and 
the likely negative consequences of 
this top-down process. Some of the 
aspirations for cultural and political 
autonomy that have become apparent 
among the ‘tribal’ peoples of colonial 
Assam since Independence are, of 
course, part of the democratic spirit of 
our times. Colonial Assam tncluded 
both territories and peoples with 
whom the Tai-Ahom polity — the cul- 
tural heartland of contemporary 
Assam—had close ties and those with 
whom such ties were minimal oreven 
non-existent. 


T... are other factors that might 
have militated against the continua- 
tion of old Assam, eg. (a) the profound 
social, economic and cultural changes 
of the colonial period that made old 
assimilative modes of cultural change 
among ‘tribals’ out-of-date, and (b) the 
necessarily exclusionary logic of 
language-based sub-nationalisms in 
Indiathat Assamese sub-nationalism 
could hardly avoid. But it was by no 
means inevitable that these aspi- 
rations had to lead to separate state- 
hood in every case. The centralized 
decision-making that produced the 
changes in the North East deserve 
attention, for the process, I believe, 
has something to do with the present 
instability in the North East. 


There are some who may take- 


the position that central power to 
break upand create new states can pro- 
tectethnic minorities and that it is nec- 
essary to keep this power in the hands 
of a cosmopolitan pan-Indian elite in 
order to manage ethnic rivalry of the 
provincials in the periphery. But the 
trouble with a strong centre playing 
the role of umpire and of defender of 
tolerance, using the power to create 


Unity or Incoherence 


new states as a political weapon, asa 
stick against some ethnic politicians 
and a carrot against others, is that 
New Delhi’s moves begin to look like 
‘divideandrule’ —acharge that Indian 
nationalists once made against British 
colonial rulers. Atleast this ts the per- 
ception of some of the north eastern 
insurgent groups as well as of some of 
the mainstream regional politicians 
and intellectuals. I would argue that 
faith in the state-level political pro- 
cess, backed by the discipline of 
constitutionalism, 1s a much better 
guarantee for minority rights than 
centralism. 

Ethnic realities are not simply 
givenonce forall, with a political tra- 
jectory that is deterministic. A.most 
everywhere in the world there are lay- 
ers upon layers of minority ethnicities.. 
Alan C. Cairns reminds us that the 
political management of ethnic con- 
flicts requires ‘linking two bodies of 
constitutional literature,' that of fed- 
eralismand that of rights. He calls this 
composite constitutional package 


3 12 


‘charter federalism’. 


T- course that ethnic aspirations 
take are not pre-determined. The 
political environment does make a 
difference. This became apparent 
last year from the impact that Prime 
Minister Deve Gowda’s support for 
Uttarakhand in his independence 
day speech had on the politics of 
Gorkhaland and Bodoland. The very 
history of statehood in the North 
East — a favour that the centre can 
bestow — has produced more state- 
hood demands and weak state gov- 
ernments always in danger of being 
undercut by the centre’s support for 


12. Alan C. Cairns, ‘Constitutional Govern- 
ment and the Two Faces of Ethnicity: feder- 
alism is not enough', in Karen Knop, et al. 
(eds), Rethinking Federalism: citizens, mar- 
kets, and governments in a changing world. 
UBC Press, Vancouver. 1995, pp.26-27, 32. 


some group of ethnic militants. Fac- 
tions of ethnic militants have picked 
üp the cue and now try to outbid each 
other in displaying their disruptive 
strength to the central government in 
order to make the case for separate 
statehood. i 


T. is indeed some irony in the 
fact that in the North East of today, 
insurgents and even mainstream 
regional political parties seem to be 
interested in the commonality of the 
problems of the “seven sisters’. One 
common issue that interests all these . 
groups is, of course, the issue of immi- 
gration. Perhaps in a region that is 
South Asia'slastland frontier, the ten- 
sion between the ‘indigenous’ and the 


‘outsider’ will continue to animate 


politics and it would over-ride the 
satisfaction that these people were 
expected to derive from separate 
statehood. That common north east- 
ern policy issue deserves a thoughtful 
response. 

The issue is unlikely to disap- 
pear into thin air with separate state- 
hood, economic development or some 
such magic. However, there are also 
trends that contradict the enthusiasm 
forcommon issues that should be con- 
sidered by anyone doing an analysis 
of how separate states have worked 
so far. There are the border disputes 
between states, sometimes armed, that 
mirror border disputes between coun- 
tries, and the visions of greater 
Nagaland or greater Mizoram that 
have the potential to cause significant 
intra-state and international misun- 
derstanding in future. 

Ifin much of India, reorganiza- 
tion of states can be called a success, 
the same cannot be said about the 
reorganization of states in the North 
East. The difference, I suspect, is 
related to the role that the central gov- 
ernment played as the prime moverin 
thereorganization ofthe North East. 


IT 1s generally known that under 
Jawaharlal Nehru India was a ‘one- 
party dominant’ state. Itis also widely 
known that the hegemony of the 
Indian National Congress (INC) was 
first challenged in Indira Gandhi's 
election of 1967, and was overturned 
after the Emergency ended in 1977. . 

However, the trend at present 
certainly seems to be in favour of 
minority and/or coalition govern- 
ments. In 1977 and even in 1989 such 
governments could be regarded as 
unstable congeries of conflicting 
interests liable to collapse and to be 
replaced by a government in which 
Congress played a predominant, if not 
dominant, role. This no longer appears 
to be inevitable. Indians are wise to 
assume that in future there will be 
alternatives to the Nehruvian one- 
party dominant system. 


So far, two main types of gov- 


ernment have emerged in India: single 
party and multiparty governments. 
The most common has been a single 
party government, usually one in 
which the INC had a majority of seats 
in Parliament. Indeed, this character- 
ized all the elections for the years up 
to 1989, apart from the 26 months of 
Janata Party coalition rule between 
1977-79. 

Anew form of single party gov- 
ernment emerged tn 1990. This was 
one in which a minority party with 
only 54 MPs under Chandrashekhar 
governed for a few months with the 
_ support of the INC. Afterthe 1991 elec- 


* [ wish to thank Eswaran Sridharan, Aca- 
demic Director of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Institute for the Advanced Study of India 
in New Delhi, for his comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper. 
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tions another single party minority 
government took office, this time 
the INC under Narasimha Rao. But 
whereas in 1990 Chandrashekhar's 
small band was doomed once the 
much larger INC withdrew its support, 
the INC was soon able to cobble 
together enough support to become 
the majority government between 
1992-96. 

A third single party minority 
government, this time one dominated 
by a sirigle party, was formed by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and its 
allies after the 1996 elections in 
which no party won anywhere near 
a majority. However, this govern- 
ment soon collapsed when no other 
party was willing either to join the 
government orto give it support from 
outside. 

The other main type of govern- 
ment is a multiparty coalition. These 
coalitions date from the 1977 election. 
However, they have changed their 
character considerably over the years. 
The first coalition was a multiparty 


national coalition under the Janata 


party banner. It had the support of a 
majority of MPs, including the nation- 
alist Hindu party, the Jan Sangh (the 
predecessor of the BJP). 

The second multiparty coali- 
tion, the National Front of 1989, was 
dependent on state parties as well as 
the new national party, the Janata Dal. 
Even so, the Janata Dal led National 
Front coalition could not muster a 


Majority. It depended for its survival 


onthe support from the outside of both 
the BJP and the Left Front. 

. The third multiparty coalition, 
the United Front-Left Front coalition 
of 1996, was different again. The 
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nominally national Janata Dal, which 
formed the core of the government, 
had been reduced from 143 seats in 
1989 to a mere 46. It took 13 parties 
to form even a minority government. 
Some of them were regionally-based, 
like the Janata Dal and the two com- 
munist parties, with support in five or 
six states. Others, like the Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP) were state parties. 
This minority government depended 
on the outside support of the INC, and 
so was no more stable than its prede- 
cessors in 1989 and 1990. 


| nthe twenty years since 1977 there 
have been several experiments with 
governments. Two features of India's 
governance stand out since the Con- 
gress party formed majority govern- 
ments. One is the changing role of the 
BJP. On the one hand it has increased 
the number of its seats from a low of 


two in 1984 to 161 in 1996. On the | 
other, for a party with ambitions to _ 


rival the nation- wide Congress party, 
it has demonstrated the limitations 
of its religious and nationalist appeal. 
In 1977 its predecessor the Jan Sangh 
was able to join the Janata Party in 
government. In 1989 the BJP sup- 
ported the National Front, but from 
outside. In 1996 it formed the Oppo- 
sition, having failed, though the larg- 
est party, to gain enough allies to form 
a government. of its own. Signifi- 
cantly, despite an increase in its 
number of seats from 120 to 161 in 
five years, its percentage of the vote 
remained about the same — a mere 20 
percent. 
The other feature of India’s gov- 
ernance has been the rise of state par- 
ties. From 27 seats in 1989, their seats 
increased to 50 in 1991 and 127 in 
1996. This helps to account for the 
changing nature of the multiparty coa- 
litions, raising the possibility that a 
future government may largely be a 
coalition of state-based parties. 


Unity or Íncoherence 


At the same time, the possibil- 
ity of yetanother landslide victory by 
a national party must not be dis- 
counted. In acrisissituationthe Indian 
electorate has often surprised foreign 
observers by its common sense. It may 
yet opt for majority rule by a revital- 
ized INC orarevamped BJP. 


A. the same time, there are indica- 
tions that the various parties officially 
declared to be national parties (1.e., are 
‘recognised as a State party in four or 
more states/UTs')! are experiencing 
declining support, The INC vote in 
1996 dropped to under 30 percent for 
the first time. We have already noted 
that the BJP vote has not increased 
beyond 20 per cent. The only other 
party with a serious claim to be nation- 
wide as well as officially national, the 
Janata Dal, declined in support to a 
mere 8 per cent, the same as the com- 
bined vote ofthe two communist par- 
ties. None of these parties contested 
nationwide: The figures for seats con- 
tested were: Janata Dal 196, CPI-M 75 
and CPI 43. 

In addition to these five parties 
—the INC, BJP, JD, CPI-M and CPI-there 
were three other parties officially 
listed as ‘national’. One, the All-India 
Indira Congress (Tiwari) party, for- 
feited its deposits in 310 of the 321 
constituencies it contested and won 
only four seats. A temporary break- 
away from the Congress party, it can 
more accurately be described as 
‘national (ephemeral)'. It has now 
re-merged with the INC. A second, the 
Janata Party (JP), which had been in 
decline since its quick formation at 


the end of the Emergency in 1977, 


won no seats at all and lost 101 of its 
102 deposits. This, too, may well be 


1. This quotation is from the explanatory note 
on the last page of Statistical Report on Gen- 
eral Elections, 1996 to the Eleventh Lok 
Sabha, Volume], National and State Abstracts 
(New Delhi: Election Commission of India. 
1996. 
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'national (ephemeral)'. The third 
party, the Samata Party (SAP) was 
founded by former adherents of the 
Janata Dal.It woneight of the 81 seats 
it contestéd. 

These three officially national 


parties together polled under four per 


cent of the vote and won a total of 12 
seats. 

Together, the eight official 
national parties won fewer seats (403) 
andfewer votes (69 percent) than ever 
before. If this trend were to continue, 
it would indicate that the political sys- 
tem is undergoing profound change — 
from a national to a state-based party 


system, such as exists in the United 


States. But in the United States there 
are, and have fora very long time been, 
only two major parties in each state, 
the Republicans and the Democrats. 
By contrast there are now 30 parties 
officially recognized as state parties 
in India. 


- 


B... we embark on an analysis 
of these state parties, it may be useful 
to summarize our analysis of national 
parties. There seem to be three types: 
a) Nationwide: The only party able to 
win seats ina majority of states (26 out 
of 31) remains Congress (the INC). 

b) Potentially nationwide: The only 
party at present potentially nation- 
wide (seats won in 12 states) is the BJP. 
The Janata Dal (JD) 1s down to seats 
in only six states. ` 

c) Regional parties with national 
agendas: The two communist parties 
have national agendas but can be 
called regional because both have won 
seats in only five states. The commu- 
nist parties differ from other national 
parties in terms of their stability. They 
have been around for a Jong time and 
they have managed toretain their core 
support despite vast increase in the 
size oftheelectorate and the social and 
economic changes that have occurred, 
and despite the collapse of the Soviet 





Union. On the other hand, they have 
been unable to expand their base and 
to elect more than 40 or 50 MPs, all 
from a handful of states. 

The other national parties show 
much greater volatility than the com- 
munists, so much so that the possibil- 
ity ofanything from a handful of seats 
(the BJP with two seats in 1984) to a 
massive majority (the INC with 415 
seats in 1984) must always be borne 
in mind. Yetforsomenational parties, 
notably the Janata Dal, with seats in 


only six states, and the Samata Party 


with seats in only three, the future 
looks bleak. 


T. be registered a state party has 
(a) to have been engaged in political 
activity foracontinuous period offive 
years; (5) to have elected either four 
per cent of the MPs in a general elec- 
tion or three per cent of the MLAs ina 
state election; and (c) to have received 
not less than four per cent of the vote 
in the state or Union Territory.” 

Despite these rigorous require- 
ments, there were 30 officially recog- 
nized state parties contesting the 1996 
election. Together they won more 
seats (æ total of 127) than six of the 
eight national parties (which won a 
total of 102). Only Congress with 140, 
and the BJP with 161, did better. 

State parties vary considerably. 
No fewer than 19 parties shared in the 
127 seats. However, the six largest 
won 95 of these 127. Some of the par- 
ties which lend themselves to charac- 
terization are listed below. 

It should be noted that not all 
states have state parties of any conse- 
quence. The types of state parties may 
be characterized as follows: 

a) Potentially regional and even natio- 
nal: Two of the newest state parties are 
potentially regional in their appeal and 
could one day be national parties. 


2. This information is from the same source 
as footnote 1. 


These are the BSP (representing the 
dalits ordowntrodden masses such as 
the former untouchables) and the SP 
(which appeals primarily to members 
of the back ward castes). These caste- 
based parties are to be found prima- 
rily in the Hindi heartland of the 
Ganges valley, inthe populous states 
of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar with about 
240 million people. 

The BSP and SP together won 25 
seats in 1996. Their success depends 
on whether they will compete or 
cooperate, and whether they can per- 
suade voters and candidates from 
other castes to join them. Unlike the 
older regional parties, notably the 
communists, these parties maké no 
bones about their caste basis. How- 
ever, there are signs that both are will- 
ing to look elsewhere for allies who 


can enable them to expand. At the 


state level these allies include even 
the BJP. 


b) Distinctively state parties: A sec- 


ond type of state party represents the 
culture of a particular state. These par- 
ties cannotexpand much beyond their 
present boundaries. But they are inter- 
ested in entering the national arena 
and look for allies to enable them to 
participate in a national government. 


Tu pre-eminent among these par- 
ties are the two parties that represent 
the Dravidian culture of Tamil Nadu, 
the DMK and the AIADMK. Next is the 
Telugu Desam party (TDP) formed in 
1983. This party claims to represent 
the distinctive culture of the-Telugus 
in the neighbouring state of Andhra 
Pradesh. Another distinctively state 
party is the Asom Gana Parishad in 
Assam. 

c) State sectional parties: A third type 
of state party tends to appeal to only 
a section of the state’s population. 
Often they appeal to members of a 
particular religion. For example, the 
Akali Dal directs its attention to the 


Sikhs in Punjab. Similarly, the Mus- 
lim League (MUL), despite its grandi- 
ose name, draws its support from the 
Muslim minority in Kerala. The 
Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM) rep- 
resents a tribal region in Bihar which 
claims autonomy. These parties tend 
to be confined to specific states, and 
sometimes to particular regions of the 
state. On occasion, such parties have 
succeeded in pressing Delhi to grant 
the region a degree of autonomy, and 
even statehood. 


A. interesting state sectional party 
is the Shiv Sena which appeals to 
Hindu nationalists in Maharashtra. H 
won 15 of the 20 seats it contested 
there in 1996. Unlike many similar 
parties, the Shiv Sena seems to have 


-had ambitions to become a national 


party. In 1996 it put up candidates in 
no fewer than 17 other states. How- 
ever, it polled only 200,000 votes in 


all of them. All its 112 candidates ` 


forfeited their deposits. 

d) Ephemeral state parties: Like the 
national parties, state parties includc 
parties that come and go. The largest 
block of seats was won in Tamil Nadu, 
not by the DMK or AIADMK but by anew 
splinter fromthe INC, the Tamil Maanila 
Congress. This joined the new United 
Front government. If Congress reforms 
itself, and ifthe National Front govern- 
ment collapses, the TMC may have 
provedtobe ephemeral. 

Orit may not. It may representa 
new trend whereby the Congress lead- 
ership in Delhi (and' possibly the BJP 
too) has to accept the fact that in 
future it must deal with an autono- 
mous state party. 

e) Small concentrated parties: There 
are also a number of interesting but 
quite small parties which concentrate 
their energies on particular districts 
where they expect to win. These are 
parties which putup between one and 
five candidates and elect nearly all of 
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them. Such parties are to be found in 


. places as far apart as Haryana, Goa 
' and Sikkim. `- 


Two of these small parties have 
ideological origins comparable to the 
communist parties. They-are the Revo- 
lutionary Socialist Party (RSP) and the 


: Forward Bloc (FBL). They field candi- 


dates only in West Bengal. The RSP won 
all four seats it contested; the Forward 
Blocall of its three candidates. | 


I. sum, there is no common pattern 
among state parties. Among both the 
larger and small states there is great 
variety. What distinguishes many of 
them is their }imited appeal. A govern- 
ment composed of such parties will 
tend to be parochial in outlook at a 
time when even national perspectives 
are becoming inadequate in the global 
economy. It is not surprising that 
informed observers are examining the 
pros and cons of a presidential form 
of government. 

It is too early to see whether 
there will develop nationwide parties 
representing the peasants and the 
dalits at the bottom of the social lad- 
der. It remainsto be seen whethersuch 
parties as the SP, which appeals to the 


intermediate peasantry in the north, ' 


can win more than 11 seats; and 
whetherthe BSP, which claims to rep- 
resentthe dalits, can win morethan 16. 


Ifthey can, these state parties could in 


due course become national parties. 
What does seem clear is that the ideo- 
logically left-wing state parties are 
both more stable than other parties and 
yet limited in their appeal. None 
seems destined to attract broad sup- 
port among the increasingly politi- 
cisedlowercastesandclasses. _ 
However, taken together, state 
parties appear to be becoming a for- 
midable force in national politics. 
They may at present be divided, but 
their potential should not be underes- 
timated. After all, in 1996, when Con- 
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gress won 29 percent of the vote, they 
won 21 per cent, more than the BJP — 
which became the largest parliamen- 
tary party. 

Two features of the unrecog- 
nised parties and independent candi- 
dates are quite astonishing. One is the 
extraordinary increase in their num- 
bers. Theotheristheirfailure to attract 
voter support. The ‘unrecognised’ 
parties are parties which are registered 
with the Election Commission, but 
which arenot state or national parties. 
‘Independents’ are non-party candi- 


dates who are able to obtain the req-. 


uisite number of signatures; and the 


-money needed for a deposit. These 


two requirements are intended to dis- 
courage frivolous candidates. 


A. far as the unrecognised parties 


. are concerned, there appear to be two 


categories: those with links to state 
parties wishing to expand, and very 


" small parties with limited appeal. The 


recent expansion in the number of 
these small parties has been a matter 
of concern, as has been the rise in the 
number of independent candidates. 
The numbers are as follows: 


Number of; 1980 1984 1989 199] 1996 


Nattonal * 
parties 6 7 8 9 8 
State 

parties 19 19 20 :27 30 
Registered : 

parties — 1] 1] 90 108 171 
Indepen- 

dents 2826 3878 3712 5536 10635 


Despite this increase inthe num- ` 


ber of parties and candidates, the 
Indian electorate has shown consider- 
able reluctance to vote for either can- 
didates from the registered parties 
(four seats in 1996) or for Indepen- 
dents (nine in 1996.) Whatever one 
might think of the rise of state parties, 
there are few signs of real disintegra- 
tion. There has been no significant 
decline in turnout at elections; there is 


5 


little interest in the very small parties; 
and there has been an expression of 
discontent through the election of 
Independents. | 


T. conclude, we may pose the ques- 
tion: is itto be a more federal India — 
or something else? The following 
table.speaks for itself. Three conclu- 
sions can be drawn. First and fore- 
most, there has clearly been a steady 
decline in voter support for the natio- 
nal parties. Second, it is too early to 
assume that the vote has permanently 
shifted to the state parties. Thirdly, 
there has been little change in the sup- 
port for the unrecognised registered 
parties and Independents. 


Per cent of vote reccived' 


Number of: 1980 1984 1989 199] 1996 
National 

parties 85 80- 79 77] | 69 
State parties 8 [2 9 I3 2l 
Registered 

parties | l 6 6 3 


Independents — 6 8 5 4. 6 


There are many different indica- 
tors that can be used to measure any 


transition toa more federal India. The 
rise and fall of political parties is one 


of these. Presumably if the national 
parties continueto lose ground andthe 
state parties continue to make inroads 
into their territory, this is a sign of a 
profound change. Political parties 
would be shifting from being Delhi- 
based , and therefore national, parties 


t 


3. Until the 1996 election there docs not seem 
to have been much interest in quantifying the 
rise of state parties. The very uscful 1991 and 
1995 volumes of India Decides report in detail 
only the results of the officially recognized 
national parties. Not until the Election Com- 
mission Report of 1996 was therc a summary 
breakdown of the vote by type of party. Sce 
Volume I, *Performance of National Parties 
vis-a-vis Others’ GE96-L S21. The informa- 
tion in this table was compiled from a variety 
ofsources, including Lok Sabha Poll: AnA.LR. 
Analysis, (New Delhi: All-India Radio, 1991), 
especially page 185. . 


to being state-based and relatively 
parochial parties. DS 
At present it is too early to draw 
definitive conclusions. The most seri- 
ous indication that change is occurring 
is provided by the figures which indi- 
cate a steady decline in the percentage 
of votes going to the national parties. 
Even so, the vote for the national par- 


ties still standsat69 percent. 


Lon itistooearly toconclude 
that the state parties are taking over: 
Eightimportantstates still do not have 
any state parties of consequence. 
There was a previous period in the 
early 1980s when state parties seemed 
to be on thertse, the percentage of their 
votes increasing from 8 to | 2 percent. 
But this rise did not persist. Only in 
1996, when Congress was really indis- 
array, did the percentage increase sig- 
nificantly again, thistimeto2! percent. 

Another measure of change is a 
comparison of the coalition govern- 
ments of 1977, 1989 and 1996. All 
have been unstable, but the nature 
of the coalitions has changed. From 
being largely national coalitions they 
have become more dependent on 
parties with much less claim to be 
national in orientation. 

The most interesting phenom- 
enonto watch will bethe adaptability 
ofthetwo main national parties, Con- 
gress and the BJP, to India’s changing 
society. One or both may prove able to 
be nationwide in their appeal, indicat- 
ing that the national party system has a 
future. On the other hand, it may- well 
be that these parties in turn will become 
less centralized, and more federal in 
their organization, thus reducing the 
attraction of state-based parties. 

In this article we have examined 
the changes in India froma federal and 
geographic perspective. Other per- 
spectives would reveal that other 
changes, perhaps more significant, are 
taking place. 


There seems little doubt that a 
social and economic revolution 1s 
underway. From time immemorial 


India has been governed by the upper 


castes and classes. Independence 
brought a political revolution when 
universal suffrage was established for 
the firstelection in 1951-2. Inthe past 
20 years this has been accompanied by 
a social revolution involving Mus- 
lims, peasants and the dalits, as those 
among the scheduled castes, sched- 
uled tribes and other groups prefer 
to be called. The Muslims and the 
dalits can no longer be relied upon to 
vote for an Indian National Congress 


under upper caste and upper class 


leaders. Some of the state parties are 
able to appeal to these formerCongress 
supporters. Members of the upper 
castes and classes have also deserted 
Congress as they seek another identity 
from the democratic secular socialism 
long espoused by Congress: that of 
Hindu chauvinism. 


I here is also an economic revolu- 
tion underway as the preference for 
privatisation succeeds emphasis on 


the public sector. The emphasis on 


business, coupled with ‘Hindutva’, 
has enabled the BJP, the largely upper 
caste, business-oriented Hindu nation- 
alist party, to increase its strength. 

It is no accident that the parties 
with anational perspective are the two 
led by the upper castes and classes, 
Congress and the BJP. Some of the 
state parties should be viewed as par- 
ties of the middle and lowest castes 
and classes. They may seem 'paro- 
chial’ but they symbolize a demo- 
cratic social revolution that in Russia 
and then China took the form of 
communism. The persistent ‘decline 
of the national parties’ may be more 
significantas an indicator of the social 
revolution that is taking place than 
as proof that India is becoming more 
federal. 
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The federal coalition 


ASHIS BANERJEE 


"Unity or Incoherence 


A 


THREE instances from the 
sphere of environmental administra- 
tion help to throw up a representative 
set of questions in federal manage- 
ment. Atarecent meeting ofthe Indian 
Board for Wildlife, the Minister for 
Environmentexpressed helplessness 
in the matter of motivating the states 
to comply with the directions of the 
Ministry in the matter of ensuring 
adequate forest cover in the states. 
This discussion was in the context of 
wildlife habitat management, but sev- 
eral experts present at the meeting also 
felt thatunlessthe country could ensure 
the retention of 5 to 6 per cent, if not 
more, of India’s landmass under forest 
cover, the source of the country’s 
wateravailability would be imperilled. 

As often happens in such discus- 
sions, there were those who felt that 
mechanisms must be evolved at the 
centre to ensure the compliance of the 
states, while there were others who 
said that the states and their govern- 
ments must be taken more seriously 
and should be persuaded to under- 
stand why their compliance is in the 
larger social interest. Needless to add 
the matter ended inconclusively, 
which in effect meant that the Minis- 
ter would go on trying through the 
mechanisms available to him. ` 

Second, the Supreme Court 
recently heard a petition filed by 
M.C. Mehta suggesting that the 
groundwater levels in the region of 
Delhi were declining and that urgent 
remedial steps were required. After 
examining the issue the Court came 
to the conclusion that the Central 
Ground Water Board, a part of the 
Union Ministry of Water Resources, 


did not have the authority to ensure 


that remedial steps be taken even if 


r7 


there was over-exploitation of ground- 
water. The Board was essentially 
expected to carry out scientific inves- 
tigations all overthe country and keep 
the Ministry informed. 

The Court found that ground- 
water levels were not only falling in 
the Delhi region but in many other 
parts of the country. But water being 
a state subject under the Constitution, 
little could be done by the Union as 
things stood. An ingenious way was 
found to get around this problem: the 
Environment Protection Act was used 
as the empowering Act to recast the 
Central Ground Water Board into the 
Central Ground Water Authority. 
This enabled the new body to elicit - 
compliance of the states in monitor- 
ing the groundwater regime directly 
and ensured that remedial steps were 
taken in the ‘grey’ and ‘dark’ zones, 
i.e. in those pockets where the decline 
was critical and where over-exploita- 
tion could lead to an irreversible 
destruction of underground aquifers. 

A meeting of all the states and 
their agencies responsible for ground- 
water management was called by the 
Ministry of Water Resources to evolve 
a manner in which the state agencies 
would work with the newly constituted 
Central Ground Water Authority. The 
meeting ‘was poorly attended and the 
Secretary in the Ministry who wasinthe 
chair, was constrained to express acute 
disappointment. 

But that was not the main issue. 
Some ofthe state representatives said 
that this amounted to an interference 
by the centre and that their states 
would challenge the creation of the 
Central Ground Water Authority in 
theSupreme Court. On the other hand 
the meeting also revealed that very 


( 


little data had been collected with , 


regard to the groundwater regimes in 
some of the largest states. Therefore, 
an enormous amount of spade-work 
would be required before the question 
of enforcement could arise. Finally, 
the representative of NABARD, the 
national bank forthe promotion of pri- 
vate investment in rura] development, 
expressed both doubt and apprehen- 
sion. They had directives from their 
bosses to provide financial assistance 
to farmers who wished to invest in 
pumpsets as that would ensure a rise 
in agricultural productivity. He also 
wished to know whether the Supreme 
Court would, in the light of its déci- 
sion, pull up NABARD for extending 
financial assistance for greater exploi- 
tation of groundwater for agricultural 
development. 


l. fact, the interface between the 
Ministry of Water Resources and the 
water user Ministries of Agriculture 
and Rural Development was inten- 
sive, but there was no mechanism 
whichcould be cited forthe regulation 
of groundwater use. Itis worth noting 
the fact that water, agriculture and 
rural*development are primarily the 
preserve of state governments. Given 


this contextit isto be seen how the new ` 


central authority will assert itself to 
ensure compliance with the directions 
of the Supreme Court. | 

The third instance is with regard 
to the state of the country's rivers. In 
the mid-80s, the Ganga Action Plan 
was launclied toclean the sacred river. 
This opened the way for the launch- 
ing of the Ganga Action Plan, Phase 
II, which included the Yamuna. And 
more recently a comprehensive Riv- 
ers Action Plan has been initiated. 

A meeting of the National Riv- 
ers Authority was held a couple of 
months back. It was chaired by the 
Prime Minister who directed that 
within three months the polluting 


hj 


industries located near the rivers 
should either stop the flow of pollut- 
ing effluents into the river or face clo- 


sure. Will that happen? Andifso, who : 


will make it happen? The first Ganga 
Action Plan was not properly imple- 
mented because the states expressed 
an inability to invest their share of the 
money for the plan. The Union could 
thus not be effective in the riparian 
states of the Gangaand Yamuna. How 
realistic is the expectation that there 
will be compliance throughout the 
country? More significantly, is there 
the political will to close down pollut- 
ing industries in the present federal 
configuration? E 

The issues raised above are mere 
illustrations of the problems that the 
country faces in a phase where the 
states are becoming important players 
in the governance of the country. 
These illustrations were taken from 
the sector of environmental manage- 
ment. If we were to extend the list to, 


' letus say, matters relating to the Min- 


istry of Home Affairs, the list could be 
unending. 


Fs back on theoretical con- 
structs such as 'cooperative federal- 
ism’ is nota serious option because it 
is not so much the concept but its 
working which will remain more 
important for political analysis. It is 
obvious that a centralised system 
across the board is clearly unviable 
in this country. First, such a political 
option is simply not available in the 
current phase of Indian politics. Sec- 
ond, itis financially unviable because 
it presupposes excessive controls 
and under-estimates the economic 
dynamismin the states. Inadvertently 
itencourages a regime of high subsi- 
dies. Third, it 1s not administratively 
viable as it threatens to relapse into a 
coercive mode. And finally, itstymies 
the possibility of deepening the roots 
of democratic participation by fore- 


closing the development of local 
bodies and their ability to prioritise 
theirneeds. - 


l. Is pertinent to remember that the 
federal scenario in which India finds 
itself today is not something which 
evolved out of choice. It has, in a man- 
ner of speaking, been forced upon it. 
The term ‘cooperative federalism' is 


therefore more of an expression of 


the desired ideal, under the circum- 
stances, than an accurate description 
of the way in which things function. 
The situation as it obtains 1s occa- 
sioned by the eclipse of Congress 
hegemony and the emergence of an 
unstable set of alliances which have 
been able to hold down the BJP from 
emerging as the largest national force. 

This volatile situation 1s throw- 
ing upa variety of alliances at the state 
level such as the BJP-BSP in U.P., the 
BJP-Shiv Sena in Maharashtra, the 
BJP-Akali Dal in Punjab, the Telugu 
Desam and left parties in Andhra, the 
DMK and TMC in Tamil Nadu and so 
on. Besides, states such as Jammu and 
Kashmir, Assam, Tripura, N agaland 
and Manipur are working under the 
shadow of militancy while some ofthe 
large states such as U.P., Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh are faced with sub- 
state autonomy or separatist demands 
inthe form of Uttarakhand, Jharkhand 
and Chhattisgarh. 

Apparently federal cleavages 
also run through all the major politi- 
cal parties — the BJP, the Congress and 


the Janata Dal — and the proce:s of 
fragmentation has either happened or 


is constantly threatening to happen. At 
a stretch it may even be argued that 
whileatthe national level ideological 
differences have narrowed there 1s 
greater political fragmentation down 
the line around regional, caste and 
religious issues. 

In such a situation power will 
devolve on those who are seen as good 


- 
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'consensus-makers'. While not bad in 
itself, it poses some inherent difficul- 
ties which are all too visible today. 
They could be listed as follows: (a) the 
consensus maker is likely to be a per- 
son who does not command a big 
political base of his/her own; (5) the 
consensus maker will be backed by an 
optimal alliance which will put him in 
power but he will constantly have to 
juggle between competing effective 
demands from the various constitu- 
ents of the alliance: (c) there will be 
recurrent kaleidoscopic shifts in the 
pattern of alliances where a ‘good’ con- 
sensus maker will be threatened by a 
"better consensus maker who will 
bring in another set of advisors and 
back-room boys who too will invari- 
ably effect policy-making in asignifi- 
cant way; 

(d) decisions on major national 
issues will be difficult to make and 
they will be putoffall the more if they 
are difficult decisions; (e) decisions 
with long-term implications will be 
more difficult to take as compared to 
decisions which show immediate 
results, especially if they are populist 
in nature; and finally (f) even when 
important decisions are taken they 
will remain unimplemented because 
the taking of that decision will only be 
the first step in a sequence of follow- 
up decisions which can be scuttled. 


A. this obviously adds up to a 
scenario of ungovernability as far as 
the centre is concerned. While it will 
inevitably affect matters down the 
line, the situation as it obtains today 
from the vantage point of the states is 
not much better. Globalisation and 
structural adjustment may have pro- 
vided opportunities to some states to 
source investments globally, but inex- 
perience in these matters is evident 
and the price to be paid is high. Finan- 
cial disbursement from the centre has 


been reduced and the pressure to raise 
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revenues has gone up. On the other 
hand, the 73rd and 74th Amendments 
have created constant pressure to 
devolve powers below the state level 
and elections to local bodies are 
throwing up political forces which 
threaten to take away the state govern- 
ments’ power of patronage. 


I. so reading the picture. it should 
not be overlooked that there are many 
aspects of the unfolding political pro- 
cess which are indicative of greater 
democratisation and empowerment. 
In many parts of-the country the fed- 
eral idea has even reached the grass- 
root level. Yet, there are many issues 
on the national agenda which a federal 
polity does not necessarily have 
answers to. Most of these issues relate 
to the economic front where acombi- 
nation of challenges, often contra- 
dictory. require both toughness and 
consensus building. India’s recent 
history has shown that the worst 
political crises are brought on by a 
stagnating economy. Therefore, 
whether India catches up with the 
Asian Tigers or not, the challenge will 
be to ensure steady economic growth 
with a measure of equity both region- 
ally and individually as well as sow 
seeds for the future by investing in 
areas such as health and education. 

The federal coalition ruling at 
the centre has to take many of these 
factors into reckoning. The first 
Indication of this was to evolve a 
‘common minimum programme’. 
Hard-headed political observers may 
not put much store by such minimum 
programmes but the evolution of such 
i programme should be seen as a nec- 
essary measure to elicit commitment 
from the different constituents of the 
coalition to a set of objectives the gov- 
ernment mustaddress. 

The second feature was the cre- 
ation of a Steering Committee of the 
United Front. This gave the federal 


coalition a political forum where inter- 
party differences could be thrashed out. 


‘This committee has done well to hold 


the coalition together. Another forum, 
relatively smaller, has been the Federal 
Front, consisting of purely regional par- 
ties of the federal coalition which seeks 
to ensure that the regional aspirations 
within the coalition are not overlooked 
by the government. 

Third, the Inter-State Council, 
has finally been activated. This is a 
forum for the chief executives of the 
states to address national issues as 
well as a clearing house for difficul- 
ties arising between states where 
either the mediation of the centre or 
other states is necessary. The Inter- 
State Council has addressed tricky 
issues such as the sharing of river 
waters and the proper use of Article 
356. This forum, in the years to come, 
will have to play an increasing role in 
the managementof the nation’s affairs. 


Fay the working of the Plan- 
ning Commission has been federally 
oriented. Apart from its general func- 
tions, it must address growing imbal- 
ances in regional development which 
will be an inevitable aspect of the 
liberalisation of the economy. 

However, despite these mea- 
sures which provide for a counter- 
balance to the fragmentation of the 
polity as also for coordination, it may 
still be asked whether they are suffi- 
cient. The answer will unfortunately 
have to be in the negativc. A decade 
and ahalfago, political strategies were 
evolved in order to cope with exces- 
sive centralisation: In the current 
phase the urgent need is to devise 
political strategies which make for 
greater cohesion. Administrative and 
institutional mechanisms will go 
some distance in bringing this about 
but they will remain no more than 
instruments. The answers will have 
to come fromthe political realm. 


^ 


| Instruments of federalism 


BERYL A RADIN 


DESPITE the increasing prevalence 
of federal systems across the globe, 
few governments have attempted to 
fashion their national bureaucracies as 
direct instruments of federalism. 


Whileconcern about mechanisms that l 
- link levels of government in federal 


systems 1s not unusual, these mecha- 


nisms aremost frequently devised as . 


political structures (e.g. upper houses 
that represent states or. provinces) or 
more informal modes of representa- 
tion (e.g. premiers conferences or 
chief ministers meetings). India, by 
contrast, has also used senior bureau- 
crats, assigned to states and rotated 
between the states and the central gov- 


, ernment, to link levels of government. 
Most systems have been pre- . 


mised on the, doctrine of adminis- 
trative dualism with each level of 
governmentequipped with its own set 


of administrative instrumeritalities 


and mechanisms.! Countries such as 


"Australia and the United States have 


separate and distinct levels of public 


administration that reflect the interests . 


and concerns of the specific levels of 
government. The separate. adminis- 
trative structures have tended to 
emphasize the differences between 
the levels of government rather than to 
accentuate areas of interdependencies. 

Increasingly, however, students 
of governance have come to recognize 
the importance of developing mecha- 
nisms that can cope with the emerg- 


* Support for this reséarch was provided by 
the Center for the Advanced Study of India at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Centre for 
Policy Research in New Delhi, and the U.S. 
National Science Foundation. 


ing political realities. Theories and 


. policies based on purely unitary sys- 


tems and purely federal systems are 


- becoming less effective in dealing 


with the problems of the comin g 21st 
century. Concepts such as collabora- 
tive decision-making, networks, and 
other mechanisms that link levels of 
government have been associated 
with the field of intergovernmental 
managementin recent years.” 

Nearly 50 years ago, however, 
India grappled with these issues at 
Independence. Concern about mecha- 
nisms that would preserve unity and, 


at the same time, acknowledge the 


diversity and specific interests of the 
provinces (now called the states) were 
balanced through the transformation 
ofthe Raj civil service systeminto the 
All India Services. This paperreviews 
the historical development of the 
Indian form of administrative feder- 
alism and examines its relevance 
today in light of the dramatic changes 
that have occurred in the nation’s 
political, economic and social fabric. 
The tradition will be contrasted with 
data on the current composition and 
attitudes of one batch tn the Indian 
Administrative Service. These data 
were collected in July 1995 from the 
[993 batch of recruits into the system." 

The framers of India’s Constitu- 
tion opted for continuity, building on 
the system that relied on the structures 
and experience of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice (ICS) and the Indian Police (iP) 
that were left by the British.? Built 
upon the selection of highly compe- 
tent individuals who would exert 
appropriate discretion, that colonial 
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system was devised to respond to the 
size and diversity of the Indian sub- 
continent. 


T.. decision to build on a unified 
administrative system was advanced 
by Vallabhbhai Patel and argued on 
the basis of maintaining efficiency. It 
gave members of the civil service 
experience at the centre as well as in 
the districts, enabling them to provide 
a liaison function between the then- 
provinces and the centre.? This posi- 
tion came to be known as the 'steel 
frame' argument, providing a mecha- 
nism for national integration though 
members of the services allocated to 
the various states, attracted on the 
basis of ability. These individuals 
were believed to provide the nation 
withan all-Indiaoutlook. 

The constitutional debate 
reflected a distinction made by the 
provinces between recruitment and 


. control, supporting recruitment of 


personnel on an all-India basis but 
provincial control over such person- 
nel. However, even at the time of 
independence, it has been noted that 
the provinces ‘evinced little enthusi- 
asm forthe All India Services; the lat- 
ter were pushed down their reluctant 
throats by Vallabhbhai Patel.’® 
According to Maheshwari, three 
grounds were given for the creation of 
all India services. ‘Firstly, an all- 
India service is considered to be a bul- 
wark of national integration as its 
members possess an all-India outlook. 
Secondly, being based on all-India 
recruitment, it attracts the best talent in 
the country, a vital necessity for the 
accomplishment of national tasks. 
Thirdly, it reinforces the sense of inde- 
pendence and impartiality of 1ts mem- 
bers by affording protection against 
local pressures and influences.’’ 
Although nine All India Ser- 
vices existed in 1924 under the Bri- 
tish, upon Independence only two 


Unity or Incoherence 


were retained. The ICS became the 
Indian Administrative Service (JAS) 
and the IP became the Indian Police 
Service (IPS). Maheshwari notes that 
little attention was given to the ser- 
vices until 1955 when the States 
Reorganisation Commission focused 
on the reorganisation of states on lin- 
guistic lines and, as well, the necessity 
for preserving the ‘unity of India.’® 


Nu Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission, reporting in 1969, called for 
the establishment of new AII India 
Services. However, it warned that 
these services would be effective only 
whenthe relations between the centre 
and the states were cordial.? During 
this period, the Centre-State Relations 
Inquiry Committee, setup by the gov- 
ernment of the state of Tamil Nadu, 
arguedagainstthe addition of new ser- 
vices. This argument, advanced by 
one of the few states that was not con- 
trolled by the Congress party, noted: 
'Itcannot be denied that there may be 
a feeling among the non-Congress 
state governments that the All India 
service officers are the agents of the 


centre, and may not carry out the poli- 


cies of those states.’ !" 

The system that was established 
(and continues today) recruits and 
examines applicants through a single 
examination held at a number of 
locations across the country. The 
examination ts used for the All India 
Services as well as a number of spe- 
cialized services. Top performers on 
the written examination appear for 
anoral exam. According to one obser- 
ver, historically this 'examination is 
rightly regarded as representing an 
"equal opportunity" for obtaining 
public employment and access to 
hi chest bureaucratic levels at the cen- 
tral as well as the states’ levels, by all 
sections of society and all regions of 
the country, and it arouses country- 
wide interest on a sustained basis." !' 


The IAS and IPS individuals 
who are selected begin an intensive 
training course at the Academy in 
Mussoorie and are immediately allo- 


cated to a state within the Union. ` 


Individuals who score highest on the 
exam may be given their preferences 
for assignment to, particular states 
(usually the state of theirorigin). Can- 
didates who are assigned to a state 
(called the statecadre)are given in- 
struction in, and must demonstrate 
competency in, the regional language. 
The specific allocation of individuals 
to states 1s based on acomplex formula 
after consultation between the centre 
and the individual states. 


T.. initial training period (called 
the foundational course), held at the 
Academy at Mussoorie, emphasizes 
the constitutional, economic and 
social framework within which the 
officers function and also covers 
such matters as the rights and obliga- 
tions of the civil services and the 
ethics of the profession. After com- 
pleting this course, the IAS trainees 
are sent for a year of district training 
in the state to which they have been 
assigned; they then return to the trasn- 


ing academy for the second phase of 


training. When they complete this 
training, they are full fledged officers 
ofthe service. 

Although the pattern of specific 
postings and assignments of the mem- 
bers of the IAS varies by time period 
as well as by state, there is a general 


. model of career development that 


structures the process. New officers 
are expected to spend approximately 
seven years in the district, often 
assuming different roles in that most 
decentralized level. Following that 
experience, they are assigned to jobs 
in the state secretariat for a number of 
years. At that point, individuals are 
likely to be assigned to ajob in the cen- 
tral government. 


Supposedly, states are obligated 


to fulfill a ‘quota’ for secondment to ` 


the centre. Individuals may work for 
a limited period in Delhi (or another 
location in which there is a central 
government function) and return to 
their states fora higher level state Job. 
A small number of individuals will 
return to the central government for 
further assignments. 

This process has had many 
supporters over the years. A typical ar- 
gument for the system follows: The 
system of secondment and recircula- 
tion is of great value in bringing about 
an exchange of experience between 
the centre and the states, and in giv- 
ing to the centre access to the most 
recentexperience of policy-making at 
the state level and the ground level 
situation in different areas. This infor- 
mal, personal insight into regional 
conditions becomes available to the 
central ministries and serves as a valu- 
able supplement to the information 
obtained through formal communica- 
tions, reports and reviews, as well as 
assessments made in the course of 
discussions in inter-governmental 
conferences. 


° 
F. states, the access to'a broader 
perspective and experience of central 
policy imperatives and the develop- 
ment situation in the other states is a 
parallel gain. Of course, this mutual 
reinforcement of experience is of 
direct value mostly in respect of the 
work done by these officers in fields 
of common or joint endeavour of the 
centre and the states. !? 

Those who have been skeptical 
- about the-system have not accepted 
this argument. Forexample, the Com- 
munist Party of India (Marxist) 
observed in its manifesto of 1971 that 
the All India Services have ‘meant 
that the bureaucracy is responsible 
only to the centre, acts as its spies 
againstthe elected ministry, subverts 


the policies ofthe legislature and con- 


spires with the centre to bring down 
anunwanted ministry.’ ^ Others have 
argued that the states ought to enjoy 
the right to recruit and control the 


‘civil service for the performance of 


tasks allotted to them in the Constitu- 
tion; their autonomy and patronage 
and thought-to be restricted by the 
system. In addition, some noted that 


the presence of the services has a 


denioralizing effect on state civil 
servants.!^ 


A. essential part of the system 
focuses on confidence in the abilities 
of the individuals selected for the two 
services. At least one student of the 
system noted that concern about lev- 
els of representativeness is less impor- 
tant in a developing country because 
efficiency values arethe most impor- 
tant. ‘Let us be grateful if such selec- 
tion produces a fairly representative 
bureaucracy, but let us not go madly 
after it by diluting or manipulating the 
selection.’'° 


Although the system sought to 


assign most individuals to states other 
than their own, historically the compo- 
sition of the services does not reflect 
the geographical, caste or class dimen- 
sions of the Indian nation. Geography, 
for example, was based on the decla- 
ration of regional affiliation by the 
recruit; one observer noted that ‘it 


does not disentangle the different 


components that constitute regional 
affiliation, nor does it help one to study 
inter-state movements and involve- 
ments meaningfully.''5 In addition, 
the majority of recruits were drawn 
from middle class urban salaried and 
professional families. 
In his study of the IAS composi- 
tion, Subramanian found that for the 
[947-56 period, the states of Kerala, 
Mysore, Madras and Punjab were 
over-represented; in addition, the dis- 
placed persons from Pakistan and 


i" 


those born in-Delhi were 'strikingly' 


over-represented. The states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh. Orissa 
and even Maharashtra and Wesi 
Bengal wereconsiderably underrepre- 
sented while Uttar Pradesh (the larg- 
est state) just ‘holds its own’. During 
the period from 1957 to 1963, Kerala. 
Madras, Mysore and Punjab were stil] 
over-represented but to a lesserextent. 
Displaced persons and those from 
Delhi were also still strongly over rep- 
resented. Assam and Orissa changec 
fromunder-to over-represented. Raja 
sthan increased its representation b» 
almost three times and Maharashtra 
had ‘come into its own.’ Uttar Pradesh 
lostsomewhat while Andhra Pradesh. 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh were stil: 
under-represented. " 

Subramanian gives differen. 
reasons for these patterns, noting tha. 
in West Bengal students were going 
into other avenues (engineering anc 
medical studies), Gujarat students 
were attracted to commerce, while 
Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh 
had poorer facilities for higher educa 
tion and the lack of tradition of taking 
the examination. 


| Bus there was concern abou: 


the geographical representation ofthe 
various states, Indian policy-makers 
were much more focused on problems 
of representation of those in castes 
and groups that had been excludec 
fromthe benefits of citizenship on the 
society. The Constitution itself deal 

with public employment by calling for 
‘reservation of appointments or posts 
in favour of any backward class of citi- 
zens which, in the opinion of the State 
is not adequately represented in the 


-services under the State.''* The firs: 


amendment to the Constitution further 
allowed special provision ‘for the 
advancement of any socially and edu- 
cationally backward classes of citi- 
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zens or for the Scheduled Castes and 
the Scheduled Tribes.’ ? 


The preferential treatment that | 


followed these constitutional provi- 
sions was also justified in the quest for 
unity of the nation.? During the 20 


. years from 1971 to 1991, therepresen- 


tation of the scheduled castes in the 
higher levels of the federal govern- 
ment public service moved from 2.696 


. to 9.196 while the scheduled tribes 


increased from 446 to 2.5906." In 1963, 
the Indian Supreme Court ruled that 


total reservations (including three cat- 
egories: scheduled castes, scheduled 


tribes and other backward classes) 
shall be less that 50% of positions. To 
that point, however, the reservations 


did not include the category called; 


other backward classes. Some state 


3 governments had already established 


reservation quotas above the 50% limit 
set by the Supreme Court. Andhra 


Pradesh announced a policy in 1986. 
. to raise the quota in government 


positions and all professional colleges 


to 7196. Tamil Nadu had already raised . 


its total to 6076. 
In 1990, the National Front gov- 


.emmentdusted offa IO yearold report 
- from the Mandal Commission and 


included the other backward classes 
(OBC) category in its reservation 
policy. This policy provoked exten- 
sive division within Indian society. 
The Mandal Report acknowledged 
that after 40 years of independence, 
the society still remained caste-based 
butit also locked in a policy that 
every member of alowercaste, regard- 
less ofeconomic oreducatienal stand- 
ing, would be eligible forthe benefits 
of reservation.” 


p is a series of developments 
within Indian society as well as in the 
services themselves that sets the 
framework for an understanding of the 
contemporary Indian administrative 
scene. 


Unity or Incoherence 


Changing political alignments: 
During the past decade, there is clear 
evidence of the demise of the one- 
party state dominated by the states of 
the north. As the recent election makes 
clear, the Congress party can no 


longer be viewed as the controlling 


political force within the society. 


Regional political parties, formerly ` 
found only in the southern states, are - 


now present throughout the nation, 


' based on religious, caste and ideologi- 
cal perspectives. Political differences — 
between state and central government , 

leadersarenowcommon. —— 


~ 


| [ hese shifts have raised a number 


of issues for members of the adminis- 
trative services, particularly those 
withintheIndian Administrative Ser- 
vice. State cadre members are depen- 
dent on decisions of state political 


leaders for postings. At least two 


aspects of postings are affected by 
political shifts. First, state political 
leaders may not be willing to move 
individuals who are valuable to them 
to central government posts controlled 


by political rivals. Cadre members ~ 


whohadinvestedin relationships with 
political figures as a method of assur- 

ing good postings in Delhi may now 
find themselves without political 


.patronage.? 
Similarly, when new political 


leaders come into power within the 
state, cadre members'sometimes find 
themselves subjectto unexpected job 
transfers.” Some have noted that 
state-level politicians from different 
political parties can always blame the 
central government for their prob- 
lems; the officers of the AllIndiaSer- 


vices are convenient whipping boys 


forthe blame. 

Even before the recent shifts, 
however, the practice of postings to 
the centre was not really experienced 
by all higher civil servants. Two 
groups appear to have developed: one 


service. p 


that seeks central postings and finds 


ways to stay out of their ‘home’ state. 
The other group avoids thesé postings 
and does not want to comé: to centre 
at all.?9 Ax 

This behaviour. oc 
whatsome already foundtobea prob- | 


lem. In his 1947 book, A Tale Told pru. 


an Idiot, R.P. Norondha, who retiiéd i 
as Chief Secretary or Mada adesh i 
wrote: 
Today the politician distrusts the 
IAS man. . .. Hedistrusts him because 
he belongs to an All India Service, 
whose loyalty | must be more to the 
centre than to the state. This is utter 
nonsense, but the politician belie- 
ves it, and itis.what he believes that 
is the impor tant thing, not the 
truth.... At state level, therefore, i 
the 1AS is a foundling. So far as the 
centre is concerned, he has been put 
outforadoption and they wash their 
hands off him. The state can kick 
him around as much as they (sic) 
please and the centre will not inter- 
fere, even unofficially. n 


A. the same time, it is not clear 


 whetherthe political shifts will create, 
. new pressures for elimination of the 


All India Services. Maheshwari has 


‘noted that ‘Only when in opposition, | 
. political parties in India articulate a : 


concern for civil service reform inclu- 
ding the need for impartiality and 
objectivity in public administration. 
Once in power, all parties appear to 
forge [a] relationship of a dubious 
kind with, the members of me: civil 
137 

Creation of a third tier of gov- 
ernment: The recent establishment 
of athird tier of government, the pan- 
chayats, has the potential of creating ' 
anew setof political expectations that 
may affect the All India Services. 
Whilethe constitutional amendments 
establishing this decentralized form 
establish a new level of elected offi- 


cials, at this writing the relattonship 
between the officers and this tieris not 
clear. At the present time, the young- 
est (andleastexperienced) officers are 
usually assigned to district level posts; 
some observers of the process belteve 
that the establishment of a third tter — 
the panchayats — will require skill and 
experience from administrators and 

thus require postings from more 
~ senior officials, 


-= 


E onini: liberalisation: Despite 
the rhetoric, it has been noted that 


deregulation of the economy has not — 


moved very far at the state level. Top 
level bureaucrats within states have 
been socialized to act in a manner that 
accentuates command and control 
methods, rather than processes that 
create opportunities for citizens. The 
changes in the economic structure 
raise new demands related to contro! 
and accountability of the services as 
well as new definitions of professional 
obligations. A 1995 statement on 
‘Reforms for the Indian Administra- 
tive Service’, issued by the Lal 
Bahadur Shastri National Academy 
of Administration, Mussoorie, con- 
trasted the work culture of young IAS 
officers with those coming out of the 
Indian Institutes of Management: 

Both come trom the same social 
and educational background, and 
both enter their respective organi- 
sations at senior positions at a 
young age, while their other col- 
leagues and subordinates are much 
olderto (sic) them. The young man- 
ager has to establish himself by 
proving his effectiveness and util- 
ity to the organisation by generat- 
ing more sales or showing greater 
savings etc. With no prospects of a 
time bound promotion, he must 
strive hard to earn a name for him- 
self in the market and keep grow- 
ing. The young administrator, on 
the other hand, relies more on acquir- 


ing traditional and ascriptive traits 
which distinguish himfrom others; 
aloofness, greater use of English, 
' calling on seniors and trying to 
achieve social integration with 
them, and at the same time enforc- 
ing symbols of subordination on 
others. ?  - 
Demographic shifts in the com- 
position ofthe services: Theindividu- 
als who have joined the services in 


- recent years exhibit a somewhat dif- 


ferent profile than those in the past. 
Creation of new opportunities in the 
private sector have combined with 
the fruits of the reservation policy to 
explain this. A trend analysis of IAS 


recruits from the 1987 to the 1991 


batches indicated that they were 
increasingly from a lower socio- 
economic status, from families of 
goverhment servants, from engineer- 
ing backgrounds and decreasingly 
from liberal arts backgrounds. During 
this period, Uttar Pradesh produced 
the largest number of recruits, fol- 
lowed by Bihar and Andhra Pradesh. 
Goa had not sent a single person to the 
IAS during the period of the study.” 


| C. in the balance between 


‘insiders’ in the state and ‘outsiders’: 
The concept of the All India Services 
was to foster national integration by 
recruitment of personnel through a 
nation-wide competition that put 
those selected under state control. 
However, selection of state service 
members for promotion into the IAS 
was expected to balance a national 
perspective with more local views. 
Despite policy shifts that increased the 
percentage of insiders (including new 
IAS candidates selected via national 


competition but from the state who 
were allowed to choose their cadres as 


well as the promotees), in anumber of 
states the outsiders exceed the local 
component. This has been true in both 
Gujarat and Maharashtra." 


In addition, several commenta- 
tors have noted that in practice new 
candidates opt for assignment to a 
neighbouring state and are not really 
‘outsiders’ inthe manner that the con- 
cept of the All India Services Imag- 
ined. Maheshwari called the response 
to the provision for outstders tn the 
services 'technical and not substan- 
tive." Some of this has contributed to 
increasing conflict between the IAS 
and the state administrative services 
over quality of assignments, pay and 
status. 


The changes that have occurred in 
Indian society since Independence 
have made some commentators ques- 
tion the wisdom of continuing the 
existing administrative system. With 
the installation of the United Front 
government, these concerns may 
move from.academic queries to real 
policy debate. For example, on 5 June 
1996, India Abroad reported that ‘Dur- 
ing its term of office, the United Front 
government willadvancethe principles 
of political, administrative and eco- 
nomic federalism. In each of these 
spheres, powers will be devolved and 
authority will be decentralized.’ 

Does the current system allow 
enough flexibility for the All India 
Services to adapt to these develop- 
ments? Do the states have adequate 
powers in terms of discipline and con- 
trol of members of the services? With 
increasing devolution from a unitary 
government, do the existing services 
actually restrict state autonomy? Is it 


possibleto maintain high standards of 


performance (particularly in those 
areas requiring skill as modernising 
agents) and, at the same time, create 
an administrative apparatus that plays 
an appropriate role as integrating 
forces in a new set of governing rela- 
tionships? 

While wecan expect these ques- 
tions to structure debate throughout 
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India, the individuals who have - 


recently entered the services have 
had to-grapple with these issues as they 


enter the service in recent years. As - 


part of the on-going study of these 
issues, data were gathered from a 
recent batch of trainees of the Indian 
Administrative Service. Two research 


questions informed a question- | 


naire that was completed at the LBS 
National Academy of Administration 


in Mussoorie in July 1995 by 57 of 80 | 


individuals who were a part of the 
1993 batch of IAS officers. 
I. How has India reconciled a nation- 


wide and nationally recruited bureau-. 


cracy with afederal system which has 
regionally diverse, strong state gov- 
ernments? How does this interaction 
work in practice in Delhi and the 
states? 

2. How do different accountability 


- theories and practices explain the per- 


ceptions and behaviour of administra- 
tors who are required to function at 
different levels of government? 


| he data gathered provided a range 
of responses among the trainees such as 


-their socio-economic background, geo- 


graphical background, their responses 
toquestions of political control, service 
accountability and perception of the 
system of governance. They were also 
asked why they joined the IAS. In this 
study, interms of geographical origins, 
the: respondents were divided into 
groups from the northern Hindi belt 


(Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 


Haryana, Madhya Pradesh), the north- 
east and north-west (Jammu & Kash- 
mir, Punjab, West Bengal, Orissa, 
Assam, Manipur and Meghalaya) and 
others (Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, 


. Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands). 

In terms of their urban/rural 
background, they were divided on 
the basis of their having a rural, urban 
or mixed background. Fhe measure 


Unity or Incoherence - 


of family background divided the 
respondents on the basis of whether or 
not their parents were in government 
service. The educational background 
of the respondents was defined as 


those trained in engineering, medi- 


cine, liberal arts or other fields (such 
as commerce, physics, and so on). . 


Ld 


hese individuals were asked to 
react to specific statements that 
elicited their opinions on a number of 
matters. Questions were put to the 
respondents that tried to gauge their 
perceptions of the changing situation 
of Indian politics and government and 
changing centre-state relations. Ten 
statements regarding these percep- 


tions were given to the respondents 


and they were asked whether they 
agreed or disagreed with the state- 
ments. These statements were: 

* As my career develops, I expect to 
experience conflict between expecta- 
tions of state officials and those of the 
centre. 


* Texpect to have pressures on me that’ 


come from political figures. 

* [ assume that my postings will be 
based on my competence, not on my 
personal relationships. 

* [expecttobeableto develop a policy 
specialization (é.g. health) that will 
define my career pattern. 

* [ believe that my batch of officers 
Is more interested in personal career 
enhancement than batches, who 
entered the service 10 years ago. 

* [ believe that my career develop- 
ment will be enhanced by my family 
background. 

* Officers who become whistle-blow- 
ers are not effective in changing the 
policies they oppose. 

* Developments in centre-state rela- 
tionships in India over the past five 
years make an All India Service an 
inappropriate institutional form. 

* My career progression is dependent 
on my performance in the state. 


* My career progression is dependent 
on my performance in Delhi. 

The questionnaire then asked 
the respondents to answer two ques- 
tions that dealt with their views about 
accountability relationships: 

* To whom (or what) do you think that 
a public servantis accountable? 
* Whatarethe mechanisms that assure 


“thatthe public servant is accountable? 


- The first question presented the 
respondents with 14 factors which 
they were expected to rank in order of 
Importance to them. These factors 
were the minister, the secretary, the 
political party in power, the people, 
the parliament, the prime minister, the 
law, citizens who are recipients of the 
services provided, the public servànt's 
own morals and values, the public 
servant's own community of origin, 
the Constitution, the public service, 
and citizens who are politically, 
socially or economically disadvan- 
taged. Respondents could also add 
factors to this list. 

. The second question présented 
the respondents with 19 factors which 
they were also expected to rank in ` 
order of importance tothem. These fac- 
tors were Indian law, fiscal agcounts 
and financial reports, personal valyes 
of the public servant, natural law, poli- 


_ tical parties in opposition, publication 


of information, elections, the hierar- 
chy, politicians, the public servant’s 
family, the central government, the state 


- (of origin orcadre), professional norms, 


fear of legal action, the press, the service 
batch, and NGO activity. Respondents 
could also add factors to this list. 


Q. the 57 respondents, 36 came 

from the Hindi belt, eight from the 
north-east and north-west, and 12 
from other states (largely from the 
south). In terms of the urban/rural ` 
background, 34 came from an urban 
setting, 15 from a rural setting and 
seven were from a mixed setting. 29 


of the 57.respondents came from a 
family where either one or both the 


parents were in government service . 


(including three in the Armed Ser- 
vices of India). In terms of the educa- 
tion received by the respondents prior 


to Joining the service, 37 were trained : 


as engineers, two as doctors, IO inthe 
liberal arts and eight in other fields 
(ranging from veterinary science, 
physics, agricultural science, biotech- 
nology, commerce and law). 


Tables | to 5summarize the. 


views of the respondents by 11 
groups: three by geography; three by 
rural or urban; four by educational 
background; and a final category that 
focused on individuals whose parents 
were in government service. For the 
most part, the responses by the vart- 
ous groups were more similar than 
dissimilar. However, several of the 
questions evoked different levels of 
intensity in their answers. For exam- 


ple, in response to the statement, ‘As. 


my career develops, I expect to expe- 
rience conflict between expectations 
of state officials and those of the cen- 
tre,’ respondents from the northeast, 
urban respondents and those whose 
parents were in government service 
were most likely to agree. The state- 
ment, ‘I expect to have pressures on 
me that come from political figures,’ 
was most likely to evoke agreement 
from individuals from southern states, 
urban residents, doctors and liberal 
arts majors. 


Wines majority of individuals in 


the study did not agree with the state- 
ment, "Developments in centre/state 
relationships in India over the past five 
years make an All India Service an 
‘inappropriate institutional form,’ 
rural residents, liberal arts graduates 
and respondents from the south were 
more likely to agree with itthan others, 

When asked whether. they 
agreed with the statement, ‘My career 





- 


progression 1s dependent on my per-- 
‘formance in the state,’ respondents - 
from the northeast and northwest, 
. rural residents and respondents from - 
a mixed setting, and individuals - 


whose educational background was 
from ‘other fields’ were most likely 
to agree. Liberal arts graduates and 


respondents from the south had a 


somewhat lower agreement rate 
(although all groups agreed with this 
statement). l l 

The converse statement, ‘My 
career progression is dependent on 
my performance in Delhi,’ evoked a 
lower agreement rate. Hindi belt 
respondents, respondents from the 
northeast and northwest, and urban 
respondents were most likely to agree. 
By contrast, individuals from the 
south had a very low agreement rate. 


All respondents except those that . 


come from an urban background 
agree that their postings will be based 
on their competence rather than their 
personal contacts. | 





A. respondents in groups largely 
disagree that their careers will be 


enhanced by theirfamily background 


except those with a medical educational 
background who agree and disagree to 
the sameextent. Allrespondents, except 
the doctors who again agree as much 
as they disagree, also disagree that 
whistle-blowers are ineffective in 
changing policies they oppose. 

The accountability questions 
indicate that there was not any system- 
atic variation between responses and 
the groups. Overall, the respondents 
ranked the people as the factor they 
consider themselves most account- 
able to followed by the Constitu- 
tion, the law, their own morals and 
values and the citizens who are 
politically, socially or economically 
disadvantaged. i 

Respondents were also consis- 
tent inreferring to certain factors over 


and over again as being the most 
salient mechanisms that assure 
accountability. As in the first case, 
there were no systematic variations 
observable in the responses and the 
groups. The mechanism ranked most 
important and relevant across all the 


'groups was Indian law, followed by 


personal values of the public servant, 
the press, professional norms, fear of 
legal action and natural law. 


Tu preliminary data are inter- 
esting on several grounds. They 
acknowledge the ascendancy of the 
state perspective in terms ol centre/ 
state relationships. They indicate that 
new recruits into the IAS are well 
aware of the pressures and conflicts 
they are likely to experience between 
the centre and state perspectives. At 
the same time, these recruits do not 
appear to be overwhelmed by this 
‘reality’, Their views about account- 
ability also suggest that there is an 
increasing responsiveness towards 
citizens in general and the disadvan- 
taged in particular. 

The data provide a sense of the 
changing demographic and educa- 
tional composition of the IAS. The 
number of individuals as urban resi- 
dents with family members in govern- 
ment service." Perhaps most striking 
isthe educational background of these 
individuals, with more than 60% 
trained as engineers. 

These new members of the IAS 
are not likely to be the individuals 
who, inthe near future, will determine 
the fate of the All India Services. 
Indeed, these decisions are likely to be 
political calculations that will be made 
on grounds other than those of concern 
to the government officers. Yet the 
responses in this preliminary study 
suggestthatthe structure may be flex- 
ible enough to respond to the changes 
in Indian society yet continue some 
semblance of the current system. 
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Tension between levels of gov- 
ernment is a 'given' in most federal 
systems today. Despite the dramatic 
changes that have occurred in India, 


it would appearthat, unless the Indian - 


government becomes much more 
decentralized, the All India Services 


will continue to provide a mechanism ` 


to deal with the tension and serve asa 
conflict management instrument for 
the future. 

Time will, of course, tell: It will 
be useful-to continue this analysis with 
a series of studies tracing thechanges 
In perceptions that are taking place 
among the batches of recruits to the 
service. l 


- 
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TABLE 1 
Y Accountability Mechanisms 
Own The Indian Natural Professional Legal Official NGOs - The 

: Values_ press law. law .. norms — action reports state 
Respondents 
Northern Indta x XX XX XX XX XX XX XX 
Northwest/Northeast India XX XX XX ` XX 
Other/Southern India ` XX l XX XX 
Urban Residents XX XX XX XX XX XX 
Rural Residents XX XX XX XX ET 
Semi rural Residents XX XX XX XX ^ 
Parents in Government Service XX XX XX XX XX 
Medical Education XX XX XX XX XX XX XX 
Engineering Education XX XX XX XX XX XX l 
Liberal Arts Education XX XX XX XX 
Other Education XX XX XX XX 
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TABLE 2 . : 
p ——sersc — a LERNEN 
Opinions About Career, | ' 


Conflict Pressure Postings All India Career Career 
centre . from based Services progre- progre- 
and politi- oncom- appro- ssion SION , 
stale cians petence priate based based on 
ON State cente 
Respondents : 
Northern Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
India . = 
Northwest/ Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Northeast India 
Other/ Yes Yes | Yes Yes Yes No 
Southern India 
Uiban Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Residents 
Rural Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Residents 
Semi rural Yes Yes Yes Yes | — Yes Yes 
. Residents i : 
Patents in Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Government 
Service ^ 
Medical : No Yes Yes - Yes Yes- No 
Education 
Engineciing Yes Yes Yes Yes | Yes Yes 
Education 
Liberal Yes Yes Yes Yes > Yes No 
Arts Education 
Other Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Education 


re er 


TABLE 4 
Reasons for Joining the IAS 


Job Status/ = Job 
diversity best govt. satis- 
Service faction 


Helping Challeng- Back- 

to serve ing job/ ground 

people — career 
opportu- 

nities - 

————————————————————————————————— 

Respondents -" 

Northern Yes Yes Yes Yes 

India 

Northwest/ Yes Yes Yes 

Northeast 

India 

Other/ Yes Yes 

Southern 

India 

Urban f Yes Yes’ 

Residents 

Rural Yes Yes . Yes Yes 

Residents - 

Semi rural Yes Yes Yes ` Yes 

Residents . 

Parents in Yes -Yes 

Government 

Service 

Medical Yes Yes 

Education 

Engineering Yes Yes | 

Education 

Liberal Yes Yes Yes Yes 

Arts i 

Education . 

Other Yes _ Yes Yes Yes 


Education 
ee e ud 








; TABLE 3 
Opinions About Career, II 
Develop Batch more Fanuly Winsile 

. . policy interested —| background blowers 

specialization in career enhance career — effective 
Respondents 
Northerh — — Yes No No Yes 
India 
Northwest/ Yes Yes and No No Yes 
Northeast India 
Other/ Yes Yes and No No Yes 
Southein India 
Urban Yes No No Yes 
Residents 
Rural Yes No No Yes 
Residents 
Semi rural Yes No No Yes 
Residents 
Parents in Yes No No Yes 
Government 
Service ' 
Medical Yes Yes Yes and No Yes 
Education 
Engineering Yes No : No Yes 
Education 
Liberal Yes No No Yes 
Arts 
Education - 
Other Yes Yes — No Yes 
Education 


— RI E E 


TABLE 5 
Accountable to Whom 


The The Their The The The — The 
people Cons- — own law — disad- chenty publu 
titution morals vantaged ser- 

l VE 


SSS 
Respondents 


Northern XX XX XX XX 

India 

Northwest/ XX XX XX XX 
Northeast 

India = 

Other XX XX XX XA 
Southern 

India 

Urban XX XX XX XX 
Residents i 

Rural XX XX XX XX, 
Residents 

Sémi rural XX XX XX 

Residents 

Parents in XX XX , XX XX 
Government 

Service 

Medical XX XX XX XX XX XX 
Education 

Engineering — xx XX XX XX XX 
Education: 

Liberal XX. XX XX _ XX 


Arts - f 47 


Education . 
Other XX XX XX XX XX 


Education 
eS A RES 
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economic issues 


D.K SRIVASTAVA 


Unity or Incoherence 


EXTENSIVE economic reforms, the 
recent constitutional amendments 
aimed at further decentralising our 
federaleconomy and polity, and gov- 
ernance through broad spectrum 
political coalitions, provide the con- 
textin which the contemporary issues 
besetting our long-drawn pursuit of 
fiscal federalism may be addressed. 
While the political and economic sce- 
narios are qualitatively differentfrom 


Emergingfiscaland — 


p 


The greater orientation of the 
economy towards the market entails, 
among otherthings, a relatively higher 
flow ofresources towards the already 
better off states. This applies to 
domestic as well as foreign invest- 
ment flows, flows of skilled and 
trained labour, management person- 
nel, as also to low-cost unskilled. 
labour. Theexisting tendency towards 
increasing regional economic imbal- 


those of the earlier post- 
Independence years, there 
are three major problems, 
distinct but interrelated 
that, although perennialin 
nature, have assumed 
virulent contemporary 


' forms, and as such call 


for immediate redressal. 
These problems relate to 
(i) structural and orga- 
nisational instability due 
to growing regional dis- 
parities; (ii) deteriorating 
fiscal health of the system 
due to embedded mal- 
incentives in the mecha- 
nism of resource transfers; 
and (iii) massive wastage 
of resources arising out of 
misperceived notions of 
political and economic 
compulsions. 


TABLE 1 
Net SDP at 1980-81 Prices: Growth Profile 


Years Average Lowest Distance of  Stagdard 
Per Per | Lowestfrom Devtatiog 
Capita Capita ` Benchmark* 
Income Income Income 


1980-81 . 1547 917 2880 650 





1981-82 ` 1587 895 3022 635." 
1982-83 . 1591 932 3184 705 
1983-84 1667 > 1003 2768 648 
1984-85 1694 1074 2641 , 659 
1885-86 1722 1074 3291 745 
1986-87 1729 1135 3158 TAT 
1987-88 1754 1050 3282 782 
1988-89 [941 1158 3390 867 
1989-90 2003 1116 3759 933 
1990-91 2064 1192 3792 1006 
1991-92 2050 1122 4214 1043 
1992-93 (P). 2121 1142 4210 1089 
1993-04 (Q) 2116 1122 4425 1131 
Source: Indian Public Finance Statistics, 1995 and earlier 
years. 

Notes: P- Provisional; Q- Quick Estimate; * - Benchmark 


income is taken as the per capita income of Delhi. The lowest 
income relates to Bihar. 


ance may, therefore, be accentuated, 
further marginalising the backward 
states in the country that constitute its 
economic periphery. Large inequali- 
ties in the level of economic develop- 
ment across regions cause many dis- 
_sensions, bringing into question the 
even-handedness of the resource 
transfer mechanism and putting great 
pressure on the seams that hold the 
nation together. States placed at the 
twoextremes, i.e., the very rich and the 
extremely. poor, both perceive that the 
systemis working to their disadvantage. 
Some features of the growth- 
profile of income (per capita net State 


Domestic Product) at 1980-81 prices | 
are presented in Table |. During the 


period 1980-81 to 1993-94, the aver- 
age per capita income increased from 
Rs 1547 to Rs 2161 (at constant 
prices). However, during: this period, 

the gap between the poorest (Bihar) 
and the richest state/region (Delhi) has 
` continued to increase. This difference 
was Rs 2880 in 1980-81 and Rs 4425 
in 1993-94. Delhi is chosen here as a 
benchmark as the effect of the centrip- 
etal forces are reflected quite tangibly 


in its fast growth. Even when all states | 


are considered, growing inequalities 
in inme are still easily discernible, 
because the dispersion of income 
around the mean value has increased, 
as indicated by the increasing magni- 
tude of the standard deviation. 


he per capita income at constant 
1980-81 prices for the poorest state 
(Bihar) was Rs917 in 1980-81, which 
was just 24 per cent of the per capita 


income of Delhi. Itfurther declinedto - 


20.5 percent ofthe per capita income 
of Delhi by 1993-94. Thus, while the 
gap between the rich and poor states 


was already large, it has continued to. 


steadily increase. A similar picture 
emerges when the per capita income 

ofthe poorest state is considered rela- 
_ tive to the average per capitaincome. 


tis partly the result of growing - 


inter-state as well as intra-state imbal- 
ances that the organisational structure 
of the country into a number of statés 
lias continued to remain in ferment. 
Differentregions withinastate demand 


- autonomy and the creation ofa separate 


state. The stability of the structural 
organisation of the státes and that of 


the fiscal transfer mechanism are 
linked to each other. More than 20 acts ` 
have been passed in the context of 
reorganisation of states, dealing with. 


bifurcation or multiple division of a 
state, conversion of Union Territory 
into a state, territorial adjustments 


between states, and the creation of 
. autonomous regions within astate. 


y 





I ressures to further subdivide the 
states continue with such demands 
as those for Uttarakhand, Jharkhand, 


Gorkhaland and Vananchal. The 


existence of extremely poor regions - 


at the periphery of otherwise rich 


'states like Vidarbha in Maharashtra, . 


Telanganain Andhra Pradesh, Malabar 
in Kerala, Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
Bundelkhand and hill areas in Uttar 
Pradesh and tribal regions in Madhya 
Pradesh are potential sources of struc- 
tural instability in the organisation of 
the federation. These may express 


'themselves in demands for fragmen- 


tation and reorganisation of states as 
also in periodic strikes, bandhs and 
embargoes. 

While various Belinea: ‘ethnic 


and linguistic factors may partly - 


account for these demands for frag- 
mentation and. reorganisation of 
states, a crucial one relates to under- 


. development due to unfair treatment 


in the allocation of resources within 


the state. This relates both to govern- 


mental services as wellas plan invest- 
ments and location of projects. The 
evenhandedness of intra-staté distri- 
bution of resources including trans- 
fers from the Finance Commission 


and the Planning Commission and the 
region-wise locational distribution of 
the central plan projects need careful 
scrutiny. ——— 

. The 73rd and the 74th Amend- 
mentsto the Constitution are designed 
to invoke a more robust and trans- 
parent mechanism of transfer of 
resources from the state to the local 
governments, rural and urban. The 
State Finance Commissions, which 
are entrüsted with'designing the prin- 
ciples governing fiscal transfers at the 
second-tier of our federal structure, 
are presently in the process of delib- 
erating and submitting their reports. 
Soon there will be 27 of these, includ- 
ing those for Delhi and the Union Ter- 
ritories. The next (Central) Finance 
Commission (CFC) will have to take 
into account, under the amended 
Article 280, the increased burden on 
the state finances as a sequel to the rec- 
ommendations of the SFCs. If the CFC 
continues with its old approach in the 
determination of grants, albeit gap- 
filling, it may involve an increase in 


the amountof fiscal transfers fromthe 


centre to the states as a proportion of 
GDP. This will be prohibitive, and 
what is required is to ensure a better 


: distribution of resources among and 


within the states. While extension of 
fiscal federalism to the third tier may 
help, it will not be adequate for han- 
dling the problem which arises at the 
intra-state or multi-state regional 
level.. 


Tu fiscal health of the system has 


rapidly deteriorated over the last two 
decades. As noted in the report of the 
Tenth Finance Commission, the cen- 
tral as well as the state governments 
are unable to cover even their non- 
plan revenue expenditures by their 
revenue receipts. No significant long 
term impacton the fiscal deficit is vis- 
ible. A fiscal and revenue deficit pro- 
file for the centre and the states for the 
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TABLE 2 


Fiscal and Revenue Deficits in Recent Years 


(as percentage of GDP) 


Year Fiscal Deficit 
Total Centre State 
1990-91 088 8.34 3.39 
1991-92 1135 5.89 2.99 
1992-93 7.19 5.69 2.83 
1993-94 8.62 7.44 2.42 
1994-95 7.95 6.05 2.80 
1995-06 (RE) 7.47, 5.83- — 3.00 
1996-97 (BE) 6.52’ 4.97 2.91 


Source: Indian Public Finance Statistics, 1996. 


 ninetiesis givenin Table 2. Although 


by 1992-93 the fiscal deficit of the sys- 
tem (centre and states taken together) 
was brought downto 7.19 per cent of 
GDP, this thrust could not be subse- 


quently maintained. In order to make 


a tangible impact on the fiscal deficit, 
both the centre and the states will have 
to exhibit a much greater willingness 
to control'expenditures and eliminate 
revenue deficits. This also means that 
the centre now has limited options for 
fiscal transfers to the states in order to 
correct vertical imbalances. 


A basic chan ge in the structure of 
government expenditures, as a result 
of the pressure for adjustment due to 
high fiscal deficit, relates to a steady 
decline in the capital expenditures 
of both the state and central gov- 


ernments. Looking at the combined . 


accounts of the central and state gov- 
ernments, capital expenditure as a 
ratio oftotal governmentexpenditure 
has declined: from a peak figure of 
31.47 percentin 1980-81 to [4.62 per 
centin 1995-96 (BE) (Table 3). If only 
state government expenditures are 
taken into account, capital expendi- 
ture has fallen from a peak of 28.56 per 
cent of total state government expen- 
diture in 1979-80 (Table 3) to 14.45 
per cent in 1995-96. Thus, beginning 
around 1980-81, government capital 
expenditure relative to total expendi- 


~~ 
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ture in the centre and in 
the states continued to 
fall, indicating that fiscal 
Revenue _ adjustmentis basically at 


Deficit ^ thecostofasset-forming 
expenditure by the gov- 

4.42 ernments. 
MN Much of the fiscal 
n profligacy at the state 
3.87 level arises from the mal- 
3.79 incentives that have been 
308 deeply embedded In Our 


mechanisms of resource 
transfers leading to a 
proliferation of debt-financed expen- 
diture and increasing dependence 
on central transfers. As far as the 
Finance Commission is concerned, 
its expenditure projections become 
the ultimate determinants of its rec- 
ommended transfers, when almost 


all states are post-devolution deficit. 


TABLE 3 


Ratio of Capital Expenditure to Total 
Expenditure (per cent) 


Years Centre, Centre States & 
States & Union 

| Union Terri- 
Territories _ tories 
1974-75 | 2807 3495 2321 
1975-76 30.13 36.00 . 2438 
1976-77 29.203 33.09 2638 
1977-78 2746 31.16 ' 27.52 
1978-79 28.57 33.73 2840 
1979-80 2831 32.68 28.56 
1980-81 31.47- 37.95 27.59 
1981-82 29.05. 35.18 26.15 
1982-83 26.34 33.65 24.05 
1983-84 26.42 33.49 23.15 
1984-85 26.94 34.57 21.76 
1885-86 . 25.42 33.35 21.31 
1986-877 26.32 32.61 `- 20.98 
1987-88 22.83 29.31 19.00 
1988-89 ` 21.25 28.43 1697. 
1989-90 20.64 28.34 17.53 
1990-91 19.47 27.09 16.76 
1991-02 16.206 23.74 13.90 
1992-93 18.63 2434 14:94 
1993-94 17.61 23.42 13.80 
1994-95 (RE) 15.13 - 20.92 ` 14.49 
1995-96 (BE) 14.62 17.82 14.45 


Source: Indian Public Finance Statistics, 1995 


and earlier years. 


These projections are based on a his- 


torical growth of expenditures which 
provide the base figures for projec- 


. tions, The higher this base figure ihe 


larger the projected expenditure. 


Thus, a state showing a larger histori- 


cal growth of expenditure will get 

away withlargertransfers. ` 
However, a maximisation of 

growth ofexpenditure 1s constrained by 


the availability of current resources. ` 


Apart from its own tax revenues and 
fiscal transfers, if astate is able to bor- 
row and spend, it will be able to show 
a higher growthrot expenditure in the 
past and get additional transfers to 
sustain the debt-based increase in 
expenditure. The additional interest 


liability of the past debt would also . 


be met out of extra-transfers because 
interest-liabilities, being part of non- 
plan revenue requirement of a state, 
are a first charge and duly taken care 
of in the deliberations of the Finance 
Commission. There is thus a clear 
incentive to increase expenditures ini- 
tially financed by additional borrowing. 


U ntil recently, our system of taxa- 
tion was characterised by multi pleand 
high tax rates, excessive provisiogis 
for exemption, an excessive reliance 
on indirect taxes, and massive evasion 
and avoidance of taxes. There is still 


-— 


aheavy dependence on indirecttaxes. . 


The sphere of indirect taxes was 
characterised by cascading, lack of 
transparency, and an unwarranted 


taxation of inter-state movement of ` 
goods. Though the central govern- 


ment launched a tax reform process in 


. |991, the states have been slow in ini- 


tiating tax reforms. IN 
Theexistence of excise taxation 
upto the point of manufacturing by the 
central government and that of sales 
taxes under the state governments, 
including asystem of inter-state sales 
taxes, led toa commodity tax regime 
which fragmented the domestic mar- 


-m 
.- 


ou 


ket. This induced unhealthy competi- - 


_ tion among states regarding rates and 
exemptions and became the cause of 
various allocational inefficiencies due 
to taxation of inputs without. corre- 
' sponding set-offs. 

With a comprehensive VAT 
many of these inefficiencies could be 
- significantly reduced. But its progress 
in replacing the system of sales taxes 
at the state level is tardy. The introduc- 


tion of VAT in replacement of the. 


Union excise duties and the state sales 
taxes would have important revenue 
and efficiency implications. A:com- 
prehensive VAT has the potential of 
changing the existing fiscal equations 
between the centre and state govern- 
ments. Several versions of VAT are 
currently being debated, e.g., a natio- 


" nal VAT which is levied by the centre 


. and which takes over states’ power of 
_ Sales taxation; a system of state VATS 
in which the central government gives 
up the Union excise duties; and, a sys- 


tem of dual VAT in which the centre : 
and the states jointly participate in the 


levy and collection of tax. 


l. a comprehensive VAT is intro- 
duced by the centre, which subsumes 
the states' power to levy sales taxes, 
itwould imply that roughly 83 percent 
of the total taxes collected in the sys- 
_ tem would be collected by the central 


government, Presently this figure is 


about 62 per cent. This would léad to 
_aheavy tilt towards the centre further 
deepening the existing vertical imbal- 
ance between the centre and the states. 
On the other hand, tf the céntre vacates 
its power of excise taxation most of the 


revenue collection would then shift to. 


the states under the aegis of astate VAT. 


Assuming that some sumptuary excises. 


remain with the central government 


(accounting for roughly 1/3rd of the 
present central excise collections), the ` 


states would then becollecting roughly 
55 percent of all taxes. 


~- 


To maintain the present share - 
in the post-devolution availability of 
` tax revenues for the centre and thé . 


states, a reverse transfer of about 6 per 


 centoftotal taxés from the states tothe 
centre would be implied, roughly equal . 


to the. amount of income tax devolu- 
tion which is compulsorily shared 


with the states under constitutional . 
provisions. In other words, the centre - 


would.be effectively constrained in 
playing a revenue equalizing role 
through the system of fiscal transfers 
viatax devolütion. The third option is 
that of a system of dual VAT which 
may be more acceptable i in the short 


run, butthe efficiency implications of 
such asystemrun neédto be carefully 


considered inthe long. 


at 


O.. aspects of tax reforms hav- 
ing a bearing on inter-governmental . 
‘fiscal relations relate to (i) the need for 


withdrawing the levy of central sales 
tax in incremental steps or otherwise; 
(ii) the need not to press for the: levy 


of aconsignment tax; and (iii) the n&ed 


for making services taxable by the 


states. Economic efficiency requires 


that the entire country should consti- 


can move without any fiscal barriers. 


Further; there is a need.to harmonize 


the tax system.across states so that 
unhealthy and unnecessary | tax- 
competition between the states Soos 
not t proliferate. . 

Thè central ahd state govern- 
ments run a subsidy regime which is 
almost as large as their tax regime, and 


equally responsible for allocationary 


distortions and economic inefficien- 
cies. Ithas been estimated, as brought 
out in the discussion paper on Gov- 
ernment Subsidies in India by the 


Ministry of Finance, Government of 


India, that subsidies when viewed as 
unrecovered costs of providing: gov- 


. ernmental economic and social ser- 


vices, account for more than 14 per 


"cént of GDP at current market prices. 
Subsidies, which are the converse of 


indirect taxes, are indiscriminately 
given, often not for sound economic 
reasons. 

Our subsidy regime is large, 
largely input-based, non-transparent, 
inefficiently targeted and incfficiency 
inducing. By pricing goods such as 


electricity and water much below their 


costs, an.over-use of these scarce 
inputs is induced in some sectors 
whereas other sectors face chronic 
shortages. The state governments 
compete with each other and the cen- 
tral: government in reducing power 
tariffs and other user charges. With 
recoveries being low, these subsidies 


' by the states have necessarily to be 


financed by transfers from the centre 


or by borrowing. Whilesome subsidies 


may be justified like those on envir- 
onment, preventive health care and 


elementary education, there is little 


justification for subsidising power, 
industries, irrigation and transport. 


l. has been estimated that nearly 


. 70 per cent of government subsidies 
tute a comprehensive domestic mar- ` 
ket within which goods and inputs ` 


emanate from state governments. The 
recovery rates in provision of social 


"and economic services by the states 


are as low as 6 per cent on average. 
For the centre, it is about 1 | per cent. 
Estimates of subsidies, as divided 


. between social and economic services, 


and merit and non-merit categories 
are given in Table 4 for the central and 
state governments separately. 
Without a rethinking on our tax 
and subsidy regimes, the inefficien- 


. cies, distortions and fiscal profligacy 


causing avoidable tensions in centre- 

state financial relations cannot be 

overcome. 
Extensive reforms of tax and 


subsidy regimes would reduce pres- 
.sures on fiscal deficit and induce a 


higher growth path. It will also reduce 
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tensions between the central and state 
governments and among state govern- 
ments. 


I n the sphere of fiscal transfers, as a 
first step, the alternative scheme of 
devolution in whichall central tax rev- 
enues were to be pooled for purposes 
of sharing with the state governments 
should be implemented. The main ad- 
vantages of revenue-sharing on the 
basis of pooling of central taxes have 
been listed as: 

(Ù that the states would be able to share 
revenues of sources such as the cor- 
poration tax and the customs duties 
which have been historically buoyant; 
(ii) thatthe short term revenue burden 
of tax reforms would be equitably 


shared between the centre and the. 
. States; 


(iii) revenue oscillations would be 
smoothened out because of a broader 
revenue pool; and 

(iv) there would be better exploita- 
tion of Article 268/269 taxes because 


X 


the centre would also have a revenue 
stake. 

Asasecond step, malincentives 
due to a faulty design of intergovern- 
mental grants should be eliminated. 
This could be done by ensuring 
equalising transfers where adequate 
care is taken of the revenue effort 
relative to capacity and expenditure 
disabilities in determining transfers. 
Further, apart from the third tier of 
government, growing inequalities 
among regions within states need to 
be separately looked into. 


The United Front Government had 
worked out acommon approach and 
minimum programme (CAMP) under- 
lying a framework within which its 
broad spectrum coalition may work. 
The CAMP had a significant statement 
regarding promotion of political, 
administrative and economic federal- 
ism in India. In particular, it outlined 
atwo-track policy. In the first part, the 
immediate implementation of those 


TABLE 4 
Centre, States and All-India Subsidies: 1994-95 


Surplus (] + 2 + 3) 


NIPFP, New Delhi. 
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Services Rs. Crore Per Cent 
: Centre ^ States All-India Share in All-India 
Subsidies 
Centre States 
.l. Merit Goods/Services 5521.91 27106.60 32628.51 16.92 83.08 
(Subsidy Sectors) 
a. Social Services 1162.93 .18837.47 20000.40 5.81 94.19 
b. Economic Services 4358.98 8269.13 12628.11 34.52 65.48 
2. Non-Merit Goods/Ser- 37567.12 66647.86 — 104215.00 36.05 . 63.95 
vices (Subsidy Sectors) l 
a. Social services 3939.53 27810.49 31750.02 12.4] 87.59 
b. Economic Services 33627.59 38837 37 72464.96 46.4] 53.59 
3. Surplus Sectors (Merit - 4642.83 .- 4818.81 - 9461.64 49.07 50.93 
and Non-Merit) 
Total Subsidies (1 + 2) 43089.03 93754.46 136843.50 31.49 68.51 
Social Services (Merit .5102.46 46647.96 51750.07 0.86 90.14 
and Non-Merit) 
Economic Services 37986.57 47106.50 85093.07 44.64 55.36 
(Merit and Non-Merit) 
Subsidies net of " 38446.20 88935.65 127381.86 30.18 69.82 


Source: D.K. Srivastava, Tapas K. Sen and Others (1997), Government Subsidies in India, 


recommendations of the Sarkaria 
Commission was agreed to ‘on which 
there 1s alreadya broad consensus’. 
Accordingly, the states wereto be given 
(i) greater autonomy in the determi- 
nation of development priorities; 
(ii) greater freedom in drawing state 
plans; (iii) transference of most of the 
centrally sponsored schemes to the 
states; and (iv) prompt central assent to 
all state bills on matters within states’ 
jurisdiction. This stated intent of CAMP 
should be translated into practice. 
Fiscal transfers from the centre 
to the states have been handled by the 
Finance Commission, the Planning 
Commission, and directly through the 
administrative ministries of the cen- 
tral government. This partitioned 
approach itself is largely responsible 
for a persistent descent of the fiscal 
system into deficits. A macro perspec- 
tive 1s not available to any of these 
bodies, nor can they introduce effec- - 
tive constraints on expenditures and 
norms forraisingrevenués inthe light | 
of the overall fiscal deficit profile of 
the system. The difficulties due to this 
lack of an overall perspective are fur- 
ther accentuated by significant defi- - 
ciencies in the approaches followed 
by the three institutions handling these 
fiscal transfers. ° 


T. co-existence of a Central 
Finance Commission with that of the 
State Finance Commissions, each 
charged with the responsibility of 
looking after fiscal transfers in the first 
and second tiers of our federal struc- 
ture, would also require a careful con- 
sideration of the interface between 
thesetwo sets of bodies. In particular, 
Article 280 in its amended form speci- 
fies that the Central Finance Commis- 
sion will have to suggest measures to 
augment the Consolidated Fund of a : 
state on the basis of the recommen- 
dations made by the State Finance 
Commissions. 


Another issue of- interface 
would arise in the context of the crite- 
ria adopted by the Central Finance 
Commission for an inter-state distri- 
bution of resources and the criteria 
adopted by the State Finance Com- 
missions for an intra-state distribution 
of resources. The issue is whether 
there can or ought to be alink between 
objective distribution criteria at the 
inter-state level with those at the intra- 
state level. In particular, underdeve- 
loped regions within the state should 
not feel that they would be better- 
off as independent states getting 
. resources from the Central Finànce 
Commission rather than being a part 
ofa larger state getting less resources 
in an intra-state exercise of resource 
transfer. 


W.. the role of a ‘hard’ plan, 


defining séctoral andregional resource- 
allocation priorities and integrating 





central and state plans in a tight inter- - 


sectoral and inter-temporal schedule, 
having been diluted with the market- 
orientation ofeconomic reforms, itis 
only inertia that is driving the formu- 


lation of the next plan through the old 


diehard ways without bringing about 
any substantive change inthe method- 
ology and approach of formulating a 
plan or handling the consequent 
resource transfers through the Plan- 
ning Commission. Fiscal transfers, 
handled through the Planning Com- 
mission, at least, in principle, ou ght to 
have the objective of bringing about 
balanced regional development. This 
requires affecting greater flow of 
resources towards the economically 
backward regions. 


Nearly half of the transfers 


handled by the Planning Commission, 
including those to the special category 
states, are not handled by any explicit 
criteria. Lack of transparency and 
ad-hocism cannot lead tothe long term 
health of any fiscal system. Further, in 


~ 


that part of plan assistance that is in 


fact handled by explicit criteria, such 
as the (modified) Gadgil formula, 
there are various noticeable deficien- 
cies. First, loans and grants are 
handled by the same criteria. There is 


no reason why loans should be deter-- 


mined on the same principles as those 
for grants. Loans should reflect the 
capacity of the recipientto absorb and 
service loans and put them to produc- 
tive use. Grants, on the other hand, 
should reflect the need and resource 
deficiency ofthe states. 

By following the same criteria, 
and giving assistance in the fixed 


ratio of 30:70 for grants and loans, the - 
transfer mechanism sets up an incen- ` 


tiveto borrow because each borrowed 
rupee carries with it a grant. Further, 
the task ofthe Planning Commission, 
in sofaras it handles resource transfers, 

IS to bring about greater inter-regional 
balance in the level ofeconomic devel- 
opment. The Gadgil formulais heavily 
weighted by population which, in per 
capita terms, does not distinguish 
between a rich and a poor state. It is 
well known that the fiscal transfers 
affected by the Planning Commission 
are far less progressive than those by 
the Finance Commission. 


Te system of fiscal transfers in 
India has functioned under partitioned 
perspectives. A macro view is not 
available to, and a macro approach 
is not adopted by, any of the bodies 
dealing with fiscal transfers. The 
approaches adopted by the Finance 
Commissions and the Planning Com- 
mission have many deficiencies. In 
particular, these approaches do not 
lead to fiscal discipline; they are partly 
responsible for the continued deterio- 
ration of the fiscal situation in the 
country. 

At the same. time, the country is 
going through fundamental changes 
in the economic and political sphere. 


The economy is being reorienteu 
towards the market; the status of state 
local fiscal transfers has been put on 
anentirely new pedestal; tax-reform- 
having important implications for the 
existing equations characterising fis- 


. cal transfers are being undertaken, anc 


growing inequalities between states 
and between regions within astate cal 
for sustained attention. 


G. of tax-revenues as a per- 
centage of GDP has shown a stickiness 
below a figure of 17 per cent. The 
longer term impact of tax reforms may 
lead to a higher tax-GDP ratio. In the 
meanwhile, we have to explore the 
possibilities of raising non-tax rev- 
enues and reducing subsidies. A 
reform of our tax and subsidy regimes 
would improve the distributional 
impact of these fiscal interventions 
and put the economy on a higher 
growth path on a sustained basis. 

In order to put the system on 
more steady rails, a minimum 
programme should include the fol- 
lowing: (7) an integrated approach 


- towards all general-purpose transfers 


(tax-devolution and general grants) 
should be adopted; (ii) this approach 
should be fully normative; (iij) a 
proper framework of projections of 
expenditure requirements and rev- 
enue capacities should be evolved 
with continuous evaluation and updat- 
ing; (iv) the secretariat of the Finance 
Commission should be upgraded and 
entrusted with this task; (v) a frame- 
work should be developed to consider 
the interface between centre-state and 
state-local fiscal transfers; (v/) pool- 
ing as a general approach for revenue- 
sharing in both tiers may be adopted 
forthwith; and (vii) the subsidy regime 
should be redesigned leading to sub- 
Stantial reduction of low-priority 


. non-merit subsidies, and making the 


subsidy regime transparent, less 
input-based and better targeted. 
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On federalism and. 


reform in India 


NIRVIKAR.SINGH 


Unity or Incoherence 


My idea of village swaraj is that it is a com- 


plete republic.... The government of the vil- 
lage will be conducted by a panchayat of five 
persons annually elected by the adult villag- 
ers... this panchayat will be the legislature, 
judiciary and executive combined.... Here 
thereis perfect democracy based on individual 
freedom. 


Mahatma Gandhi, 
‘Question Box’, Harijan, 
26 July 1942 


FIFTY years after Gandhi wrote this, 
India embarked on what may prove to 
be one of the most significant changes 
in its structures of governance — the 
73rd and 74th amendments to the 
Constitution of India, which give 
local governments, rural and urban, a 
legal status that they formerly lacked. 
If these institutional reforms towards 
greater decentralization of gover- 
nance do support the more efficient 
provision of public orcollective goods 


tothe majority of Indians, they will be 


as significant as the decentralization 
of the provision of private goods 
through the relaxation of industrial 
controls and other deregulatiqn, that 
has been the centrepiece of Indian eao- 
nomic reform since 1991. 

While the impetus for the chan- 
ges in governance has been indepen- 
dent of the factors that precipitated the 
current economic reforms, the two 
sets of reforms are related, both 
broadly in terms of the general spirit 
of decentralization of control over 
economic activity, and more specifi- 
cally in the area of government 
finances, which have been of concern 
from a macroeconomic perspective, 
and which will be a crucial aspect to 
ensure the success of the decentrali- 


zation of governance. In this paper, I 


review the developments embodied in 


the two constitutional amendments and 
relate them to broader reform issues. 

Economic theory provides some 
guidelines for which goods may be 
better provided collectively: goods 
where consumption is collective or 
shared, such as infrastructure, or 
goods with significant social benefits 
beyond those that accrue to an indi- 
vidual, such as health and education. 
While collective provision does not 
have to be through the government, 
both equity and efficiency concerns 
often suggest an important role for 
government in this economic sphere. 
This leaves the question ofthe appro- 
priate unit of government for the 
financing and the provision of these 
public goods. Economics also tells us 
something about the appropriate 
structure of layers of government, 
what we refer to broadly as federal- 
ism. This is particularly the case for 
fiscal issues of federal structure, 
namely the assignment of tax and 
expenditure functions to different lev- 
els of government. 


F India, however, the guidelines 
provided by economic theory are not 
wedl followed. Tax assignments are 
not clear-cut, even without consider- 
ing the issues of inter-governmenttax 
Sharing: The central, state and local 
governments have overlapping tax 
assignments which are uncoordi- 
nated. Tax rates across commodities 
are not set at economically rational 
levels. There are multiple taxes on 
commodities with cascading effects. 
Some taxes actas internal tariffs, reduc- 
ing the advantages of size in India’s 
interna] market. 

The assignment of expenditure 
. functions has not been subjectto criti- 
cisms as severe as those on tax assign- 
ment, but the vertical fiscal imbalance 
where Indian states rely considerably 
on central transfers, either statutory or 
discretionary, has been a source of 


problems. The increased use of discre- 
tionary transfers between levels of 
government increases influence costs 
within the system: resources are used 
up by potential recipients in trying to 
affect the decisions of those making 
the transfers. Another effect of the 
ascendancy of discretion overrules in 
inter-government transfers has been 
the failure to advance equity goals 
through such transfers, with discre- 
tionary transfers counteracting the 
equalizing effects of formulaic ones 
made through the Finance Commis- 
sion. Since equity is a major reason for 
centralization (internalizing exter- 
nalities being the other), this is an 
undesirable aspect of the Indian fed- 
eral fiscal system. 

While most discussion of Indian 
fiscal federalism has been at the level 
of center-state relations, similar issues 
arise at the level of state-local interac- 
tions. Local government institutions, 
reflecting India’s diversity, are quite 
varied. Each state is divided into dis- 
tricts, with further subdivisions 
(tehsils or talukas) for administrative 
purposes. Each subdivision contains 
a varying number of villages which 
form the base of the panchayat system: 
village, block, and district, each with 
representative councils at that level. 
Urban municipalities form a separate 
system with four grades, based prima- 
rily on size. The creation orextension 
of representative democracy at these 
decentralized levels in the 1950 Con- 
stitution continued a trend begun 
under the British. However, state gov- 
ernments retained statutory control 
over all local governments. In prac- 


‘tice, this often meant that state gov- 


ernments superseded elected local 
bodies and managed local administra- 
tion directly. 


E... by the British to reorganize 
rural local governments began as early 
as 1870 and continued till Indepen- 


dence. By 1947 elected panchayats, as 
à creation of the central government, 
were common, combining judicial 
with municipal/administrative func- 
tions. However, the Indian Constitu- 


tion of 1950 emphasized the role of 


thecentral government. State govern- 
ments were given extensive responsi- 
bilities but village self-rule was not 
emphasized in the document, except 
in Article 40 in the Directive Prin- 
ciples which requires the government 
to 'take steps to reorganize village 
panchayats andendow them with such 
powers and functions as may be nec- 
essary to enable them to function as 
units of self-government.’ Central and 
state government initiatives to imple- 
ment this objective continued through- 
out the subsequent four decades. 


Wi the central government 


could form committees and make rec- 
ommendations, the constitutional 
structure (Article 246 [3]) requires 
states to pass legislation regarding 
local government. The diversity of ini- 
tial conditions and subsequent expe- 
riences led to considerable variation 
in the institutions of rural local gov- 
ernment across the states of India. 
This makes generalizations difficult. 
but several broad observations are 
possible. While direct or indirect elec- 
tions for the three tiers of rural local 
government were part of the legul 
Structure, in practice it was easy and 
common for state governments to 
postpone elections or suspend local 
governing bodies. Another fairlv 
common feature of the panchayat 





system was the close involvement of 


politicians from the state level, in par- 
ticular, Members of the Legislative 
Assemblies (MLAs). This was in keep- 
ing with the dominance and direct 


control of the state government over 


thelocal level. Central and state bureau- 
crats also exercised considerable con- 
trol over local decision-making. 
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A major reason for this lack of 
effective autonomy of the panchayat 


' structure was the lack of independent 


fiscal capacity at this level. While 
rural bodies have had the notional 
power to tax and assess fees and pen- 
alties, in practice their tax base was 
severely circumscribed and they often 
lacked authority to enforce collection. 
Thus, funds chiefly came from higher 
levels of government, with the tiers of 
local government acting as lobbyists 
forfunds and conduits for money recei- 
ved. The soft budget constraint (per- 
ceived and actual) further reduced 
incentives for local resource mobili- 
zation. Local revenuecollection could 
be negligible — as little as Re | per 
capita — even in states such as West 
Bengal with a relatively strong com- 
mitmentto decentralization. 





Wii before Independence the 
observation of traditional panchayats 
suggested that their primary role was 
as petty courts, with limited adminis- 
trative functions as providers of pub- 
lic goods, there was acontinual effort 
to incorporate the tiers of rural local 
governments in the process of deve- 
lopment planning and implementa- 
tion after Independence. However, the 
administrative structures of planning 
tended to reinforce the role of bureau- 
crats and higher level politicians at the 
expense of local government. Of 
course, standard pork-barrel politics 
was operational, with powerful MLAs 


or MPs able to deliver local amenities ` 


to garner votes. 

The judicial role of panchayats 
was also given some attention. Since 
Article 50 of the Constitution requires 
separation of the judiciary and the 
executive, an attempt was made, 
especially after 1959, to create sepa- 
rate nyaya panchayats (NPs) to handle 
judicial matters. This would also serve 
to avoid overburdening panchayat 
institutions, since they now were 
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expected to perform a wider range of 
developmental functions. In practice, 
the NPs saw a decline in their activity 
at the same time state courts’ work- 
load was rising. Despite the informal- 
ity and flexibility of procedures in the 
NPs, there were considerable delays 
and arrears at that level. This can be 
attributed to the lack of training of 
personnel, of institution building in 
general, and ultimately to a lack of 
adequate fundin g of the NPs. Overall, 
then the NP system came to be seen as 
a failure and became effectively 
moribund. 


A. was the case for rural local gov- 
ernments, municipal or other urban 
governments.derived their status and 
powers solely from state level legis- 
lation. Therefore, laws and practice 
have varied substantially across 
states, but I will try and summarize 
some common patterns. As is the 
case with rural governments, urban 
governments have been relatively 
restricted in the scope of their activi- 
ties. In particular, police functions are 
typically effectively controlled at the 
state level, rather than locally. Unlike 
rural governments, urban bodies are 
relatively more fiscally self-reliant. 
Only about 25% of their funds came 
from outside sources, chiefly state 


grants, in 1979-80. However, urban 


governments have had difficulty in 
raising revenues from their own 
sources. Overall, municipal revenues 
grew much more slowly than did cen- 
tral and state level receipts. 

One of the reasons for difficulty 
in municipal revenue generation in 
some states has been the abolition of 
octroi in those states. Municipal gov- 
ernments traditionally relied heavily 
on octroi and other relatively ineffi- 
cient trade and transport taxes. Prop- 
erty taxes, while significant, have also 
been subject to problems. A property 
tax is theoretically the least distor- 


tionary for local government, which 
must be especially sensitive to the 
mobility of factors of production. 
However, municipal authorities have 
been reluctant to use or enforce such 
taxes effectively. Some of the prob- 
lems seem to be managerial, viz. the 
use of outdated procedures for assess- 


_mentand collection of such taxes. One 


of the consequences of the constraints 
imposed by lack of effective revenue 
raising is thateven in prosperous parts 
of Indian cities, the level of provision 
of local public goods and services 
such as water, electricity, garbage col- 
lection and roads is strikingly low. 

There is also a great deal of 
inefficiency in provision, though this 
may not be that different from other 
cases of monopoly provision. Finally, 
as is the case with rural governments, 
state governments have sometimes 
used their powers to supersede urban 
bodies and administer municipalities 
or cities directly, reducing direct 
accountability and effective decen- 
tralization. 


T. summarize, India's experi- 
ence with local government has 
been mixed. While there have bgen 
repeated efforts to decentralize, par- 
ticularly in the rural sphere, state and 
central governments- the latter through 
the bureaucracy — have retained sub- 
stantial control of functions. Local 
governments have had limited fiscal 
autonomy and often little incentive 
to develop fiscal capacity. While fed- 
eralism at the level of center-state 
interactions has received considerable 
attention, decentralization of gover- 
nance beyond that has been limited 
in practice. Having said this, it should 
be noted that local government in 
India is no worse, and often better, 
than that in other developing coun- 
tries: its problems are farfromunique. 

While Gandhi's vision of pan- 
chayati raj was not prominent in the 


Constitution, the influence of his 
ideas, as well as the overwhelming 
importance of the population of the 
countryside, continued to shape 
policy directions. A long and che- 
quered history of attémpts at reform 
culminated in the 73rd and 74th 
amendments to the Constitution of 
India in 1993. These amendments 
required individual states to pass 
appropriate legislation, since local 
government remained a state subject 


underthe constitution, and individual 


states have proceeded to do so. 

What were the key features of 
the change brought about by the 
amendments? With regard to rural 
local governments, the uniformity of 
the number of tiers, criticized in early 
versions of the bills, was retained, 
with an exception only for the small- 
est states, those with populations 
below 2 million. This imposes a three 
tier structure (village, intermediate 
block/taluk, and district) on the larger 
states, including those suchas Kerala, 
which after much experimentation 
and debate, had chosen to have two 
tiers of local government prior to the 
amendment. l 


4 


H owever,this may bea relatively 
minor issue. The crucial change is the 
reduction of state government dis- 
cfetion in the holding of elections to 
local government bodies. Under the 
new laws, elections to panchayats 
must be held every five years. Elec- 
tionstoconstitute new bodies must be 
completed before the term expires. If 
a panchayat is dissolved prematurely, 
elections must be compulsorily held 
within six months, the new body to 
serve out the remainder of the five year 
term. These provisions wil! presum- 
ably prevent situations such as that 
in Tamil Nadu, where at one stage 
panchayat elections were not held 
for fifteen years, being repeatedly 
announced and then postponed by 


successive state governments. With 
regard to urban local governments 
there is a similar strengthening of 
the electoral requirements, prevent- 
ing lengthy supersessions of local 
powers by the state government, and 
replacing appointed posts with elected 
ones. g 


T.. 73rd amendment gives con- 
siderable attention to the nature of 
elections for the three levels of pan- 
chayats. Direct elections are speci- 
fied for seats at all levels. Seats are 
reserved for scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes in proportion to their 
population, and offices of chairpersons 
at al! three levels are also reserved in 
proportion to their population in the 
state. One third of the seats and of 
offices of chairpersons are reserved 
for women. Chairpersons at the inter- 
mediate and district levels are to be 
elected by the panchayat membership, 


while either direct or indirect elections - 


of chairpersons are permitted at the 
village level. State level election com- 
missions are to be created to supervise 
and manage the electoral processes. 
Atthe intermediate and district levels, 
chairpersons of panchayats one level 
below can be made members, as can 
MPs, MLAS and MLCs (Members of 
Legislative Councils). 

The act provides for one addi- 
tional potential avenue of represen- 
tation and accountability of local 
government. Each village or group 
of villages will have a gram sabha 
comprising all registered voters in the 
area. The functions of the gram sabha 
are left up to the states and are not 
further specified, but the Karnataka 
Panchayat Act of 1983 provides some 
indication of how these may function: 
This Act (now, of course, superseded) 
provided for periodic meetings of 
gram sabhas to consider the report of 
the panchayat, proposals for new 
programmes for village development, 


implementation of sanitation and 


.drainage schemes through voluntary 
labour, programmes of adult educa- 


tion, and similarissues. 
Another vital feature of the 
reform is its attention to the financial 


“resources of local government. State 


governments are expected to provide 
adequate funds for local governments 
—through grants, the assignment of tax 
revenues, and authority to collect 
taxes, tolls and fees. This will not be 
entirely discretionary; since in each 
state a finance commission must be 
established (with five year terms, as 
is the case with the central Finance 
Commission) to determine the prin- 
ciples for providing local govern- 
ments with adequate resources. This 
creation of state level finance com- 
missions is particularly significant 
since ithasthe potential to enhance the 
independence of local governments. 
Theenvisaged structure parallels that 
ofthecentral Finance Commission, as 
wellasbeing similartothe provisions 
of the Karnataka Panchayat Act of 
1983. States will retain considerable 
discretion and control, but the experi- 
ence at the center-state level suggests 
that state finance commissions, though 
advisory in nature, will have an impor- 
tantrole. States will also beresponsible 
for making provisions with respect to 
the maintenance and auditing of lower 
level governmentaccounts. 


O ther aspects of the reform 
include the creation of a new (elev- 
enth) schedule in the Constitution, of 
29 subjects (including agriculture, 
animal husbandry, land and water 
management, irrigation, roads, educa- 
tion, electricity and welfare progra- 
mmes) as panchayat responsibilities; 
specific responsibilities for preparing 
development plans; the creation of 
district planning committees to con- 
solidate the plans prepared by pan- 


chayats and municipalities; and 
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additional provisions concerning eli- 
gibility for and composition of rural 
local goyernments. All of these pro- 
visions have been debated, and of ten 
criticized, in some detail. I will next 
evaluate some of the salient issues. 


T. 74th Amendment, known as 
the Nagarpalika Act, provides a par- 


“allel set of reforms for urban and tran- 


sitional areas. For areas in transition 
fromrural to urban, nagar panchayats 
are to be constituted, and for most 
purposes, combined with munici- 
palities. The composition of munici- 
palities remains under the guidelines 
of the states, subject to the population 
categories outlined in the amend- 
ment (5,000 to 10,000 for a nagar 
panchayat, 10,000 to 20,000 for a 
municipal council, and so on). A note- 
worthy feature 1s the legislative crea- 
tionoftiers withinlarger municipalities, 
in the form óf wards and zones with 


. their own committees. As noted 


above, a key feature ofthe legislation 
is the strengthening of local election 
procedures, with members at the ward 
and municipal level being chosen by 
direct elections. The zonal commi- 
ttees are more of an intermediate level, 
their composition being the chairper- 
sons of the ward committees in the 
zone. 

Many of the provisions of the 
Panchayat Act, including composi- 
tion, reservations, duration, and the 
role of state finance commissions, are 
directly applied to municipalities in 
the Nagarpalika Act. Paralleling the 
creation of the eleventh schedule in 
the Constitution, the legislation also 
creates atwelfth schedule for munici- 
palities, including public health and 
sanitation, communications and vari- 
ous welfare services. Law and order 
are not on this list. Finally, the Act 
requires the constitution of planning 
committees at the level of districts 
and metropolitan areas. 


Unity or Incoherence 
M 


-— 


1 


It seems that the strengthening 
of local government can dotwo things 
in the direction of greater decentrali- 
zation, greater responsiveness to local 
preferences, and hence, greater effi- 
ciency, despite an argument that it 
strengthens the centre by weakening 
state governmentcontrol. First, it pro- 
vides an easier route for channelling 
central funds directly tothe local level. 
While this may not seem to get away 
from ‘top-down-ism’, itcan have two 
positive effects. It reduces the possi- 
bility of ‘skimming’ of funds as they 
pass through multiple levels of poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats; and further- 
more, the political influence equation 
is different between the centre and 
a locality, versus the centre and a 
medium-sized or large state: no single 
locality or district matters politically 
in the way a large entity such as a 
state can. Thus, two types of influence 
costs might be reduced. 


I. may also be noted that the more 
general economic reforms have incre- 
ased the power of the states, for 
example, by freeing them to attract 
private investment and reducing cen- 
tral control over the location of indus- 
trial activity. Finally, it should be 
noted that state governments retain 
considerable power over local govern- 
ment: for example, MLAs can simulta- 
neously be members of panchayats 
and states will setthe terms of reference 
for their finance commissions. Thus, 
the perception of the 73rd and 74th 
amendments as weakening the states 
vis-a-vis the centre is, in my view, of 
limited consequence. 

The second positive conse- 
quence of stronger local government 
is that such governments may be able 
to raise funds more effectively. While 
there are always potential economies 
of scale in raising revenue, the Indian 
fiscal system has been marked by a 
greater degree of centralization of 


revenue relative to expenditure than 
in other federations. At the center- 
state level this has meant that states 
rely heavily on transfers from the cen- 
tral government. This ts less true at the 
state-locallevel with 10-25% of urban 
local governments’ funding coming 
from grants and other transfers. 


l H owever, while local govern- 


ments do not rely heavily on external 
funding, it has often been noted that 
the level of services that they provide 
is quite low on average. Expanding the 
authority of local governments, by 
giving them a firmer legal status and 
more certain terms of office, may help 
in opening up avenues of raising rev- 
enue. This will complement the poten- 
tially firmer position of fiscal transfers 
to local government bodies through 
the working of state finance commis- 
sions. In the long run, and if financial 
markets continue to develop as one 
would expect, based on the ongoing 
and proposed reforms in the financial. 
sector, local authorities may also be 
able to borrow from the market for 
capital expenditures. 

Expanding fiscal capacity 1s by 
itself not sufficient. Fiscal effort also 
matters. Forexample, the issues of tax 
enforcement, of incentives to restruc- 
ture taxes, and of usercharges are criti- 
cal. Will local governments be ary 
better at this than they have been, and 
better than state governments in the 
past? Three things should help. First, 
the firmer political footing for local 
government should increase account- 
ability to local constituencies. This 
will increase the pressure to deliver 
public goods and services more effec- 
tively and to raise the resources to do 
so. Second, local governments may 


. now have greater freedom to access 


and manage their funds: even a seem- 
ingly small change such as the ability 
to maintain funds in local banks ins- 
tead of the state treasury can provide 


considerably more effective control 
and increase the incentive to raise 
funds. 


constituencies, relative to the size of 
. States, makes it easier to impose hard 
budget constraints on local govern- 
ments, forcing them to look to inter- 
nal sources of funds. None of this is 
going to be automatic. I noted prob- 


lems in the administration.of urban ` 


local taxes, both palitical and mana- 
gerial. In the case of rural areas, in 
many instances the panchayats will be 
starting from scratch in developing 
revenue sources. While noteasy, there 
are examples of villages that sustain 
ahigh level of corporate organization 
when there are net material benefits to 
be obtained-from such organization. 
To aid this kind of outcome, several 
complementary aspects of reform, in 
addition to political responsiveness 
and managerial efficiency, will need 
attention. 

First, I take a brief look at equity 
concerns. A major fear since Indepen- 
dence has been that pushing decisions 
below the level of the central or state 
government would be problematic for 
equity in view of the danger of capture 
of locfl government by ‘traditional 
rufal oligarchs’. Notonly has this dan- 
ger lessened over the decades since 
Independence, but in many cases coa- 
litions of such oligarchs at the state 
government level have been equally 
problematic. What has helped to 
reduce this concern at the local level 
is people’s experience of democracy at 
the national and state levels, where they 
have realized the power of numbers. 


T.. existence of a free press, the 
spread of the media in general, and 
explicitefforts by some state govern- 
ments have also been important in 
safeguarding the interests of the dis- 
advantaged. Furthermore, there may 
be genuine possibilities for encom- 


Third, the small size of local - 


passing coalitions at the local level, 
particularly where the institutions of 
democracy shift the balance of power. 
This has already happened to some 
extent at the state government level; 
where coalitions of relatively disad- 
vantaged groups have emerged in 
some cases. These should provide a 
check on the problem of inequities at 
the local, particularly rural, level. 
Finally, in terms of the provi- 
sions of the amendments, if the new 
state finance commissions use formu- 
las which weigh equity in deciding 
their levels of transfers, this may be at 
least as good as the existing system of 
discretionary grants. At the level of 
central-state transfers, it is finance 
commission transfers that have been 
equalizing, not discretionary trans- 
fers. Thus, while India is still far from 
Gandhi's rural idyll, it does seem that 
the new decentralized structures need 
not be inimical to equity. 


` 


W.. remains to be done? As I 


have suggested above, the issues of 





too much uniformity and too much. 


reduction of state power may be rela- 
tively unimportant in practice. States 
have each passed their own legislation 
to implement the provisions of the 
constitutional amendments, and in 
some Cases, forexample Karnataka, it 
has been suggested that they have used 
the occasion to enhance state power at 
the expense of lower level govern- 
ments. Karnataka isa particularly strik- 
ing case, because it had effectively and 
quite successfully decentralized on its 
own, priorto the amendments. Several 
otherstates are perceivedas having been 
reluctant to devolve any real power. 
This may be related to controlling 
funds from the central-government, 
andrent-seeking in general. 

These initial developments 
suggest that true decentralization may 
be a slow process. This was perhaps 
to be expected: passing laws does 


not guarantee their implementation or 
enforcement. However, it remains the 
case that a constitutional amendment 
creates a potential that might not 
exist otherwise: higher level govern- 
ments have had theirdiscretion reduced 
by the existence of lower tiers. Just as 
the Finance Commission has. over the 
years, and despite its weaknesses, 
provided a rule-bound institutional 
mechanism for making transfers to 
state governments, onecan anticipate 
that state finance commissions will 
also develop in ways that support 
local government. 


Aus aspect of the reforms, the 
ability of MPs and MLAs to be members 
of some levels of rural local govern- 
ment, alsoraises some related concerms. 
It suggests that local government may 
still remain a political tool of state or 
central politicians, rather than being 
responsive to local constituencies. 
This, too, may not matter in the Jong 
run, if local coalitions can outweigh 


‘interests of individual politicians. One 


has seen this process go through 
cycles at the level of centre and state 
as well. The current situation certainly 


seems toinvolve state level coalitions 


having the balance of power. What 
will be crucial in possible bargaining 
situations is who controls what resour- 
ces. Again, genuine fiscal decentrali- 
zation will be vital, as stressed by the 
Tenth Finance Commission in its 
report. 

Turning to the broader scope of 
governance, another set of potential 
problems-may be the narrow scope of 
local government as specified in the 
amendments. While a long list of 
local government responsibilities 


has been created in the new eleventh 


schedule of the Constitution, law 
and order are not among them. This 
issue came up in discussions of the 
Karnataka reforms of 1983, and the 
idea of devolving law and order to the 
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district level was mooted, but was 
completely absent from the constitu- 
tional amendments. The discussion 
was interms of the police only, but the 
same concerns arise with respect to the 
bureaucracy and the judiciary. 

Local government cannot mean 
only increased responsibilities. 


. Adequate financial resources are 


needed to carry out those responsibili- 
ties. To the extent that government 
provides public goods, and taxes its 
own constituents to finance that pro- 
vision to overcome free rider prob- 
lems, it must have the authority to 
implementand to enforce. Decentrali- 
zation of administrative functions 
without complementary decentrali- 
zation along other dimensions of gov- 
ernance, particularly enforcement, 
Is less likely to be successful. This 
includes not just classic law and order 
butalsotax enforcement and enforce- 
ment of contracts. 


E. Inoted the failure of nyaya 
panchayats. The lesson from that 
experience is not that decentralization 
of judicial processes will not work, 
but that the existing structures of the 
judicial components of government 
must be decentralized with adequate 
resources provided for its success. The 
problems of delay and arrears are 
pervasive at all levels of the Indian 
judicial system. In the context of the 
bureaucracy, the incentives of the 
central and state bureaucrats in their 


‘interactions with local government 


need to be considered more carefull y. 
Clearly, this was not something for 
constitutional legislation, but it will 
require the development of new 
modes of administrative organization, 
with locally.chosen administrators- 
and managers becoming more impor- 
tant. 

Animportant issue must be how 
the central planning apparatus, whose 
language still permeates the adminis- 


Unity or Incoherence 


trative approach in India, and which 
provided some of the original motiva- 
tion for the reform of local govern- 
ment (through the desire to have more 
effective local implementation of cen- 

_trally conceived economic plans), will 
adapt to allow local provision of what 
ought to be local public goods. One is 
tempted to suggest, in the light of the 
direction taken by economic reforms 
in trade and industry, that the idea 
of central planning has outlived its 
usefulness in India and local govern- 
ments should not be shackled by its 
constraints. 


S ofar, inthis paper, Ihave focused 
exclusively on the structures of gov- 
ernment. Yet, self-governance and 
civil society are currently fashionable 
ideas. If I interpret civil society to be 
the entire gamut of non-governmen- 
tal organizations (NGOs) and collec- 


-tive institutions, I do not see any lack 


in India. Voluntary organizations, 
interest groups and social welfare 
associations are multiplying, along- 
side and overlapping with traditional 
occupational and religious groupings. 
To some extent, these can be substi- 
tutes for lack ofeffective government: 
in Delhi, middleclass neighbourhood 
residents' associations are formed to 
finance and carry out the provision of 
basic local services such as garbage 
collection that are supposed to be per- 
formed by local government, but are 
not (or noteffectively). Onecan view 
this as an improvement over nothing 
atall. 

However, it is important to 
remember thatthe rationale of govern- 
ment comes from the publicness of 
public goods and the sub-optimality 
of voluntary provision due to free rider 
problems. Voluntary membership in 
neighbourhood associations at rates of 
40%, with minimal dues, may be less 
efficientthan more effective taxation 
and public provision of some services: 


this may also take advantage of econo- 
mies of scale and scope. 

A counter argument may be 
that if government is ineffective, self- 
governance is better. This is the theme 
of studies of self-governance in areas 
such as local irrigation institutions. 
However, even here, it is recognized 
that such institutions are ultimately 
feasible only in a system where laws 
and rules at a broader level are enfor- 
ced clearly and consistently by gov- 
ernment. In a wider perspective, any 
collective action on a large scale will 
involve some specialization and del- 
egation of functions. Government is 
justone aspect of this fact. In ademo- 
cracy, individuals agree to beruled by 
laws made by elected representatives 
who are themselves subject to those 
laws. Voting 1s only one of several 
waysin which constituent preferences 
can be articulated. 


Wii self-help and voluntary 


collective action to achieve certain 
ends are extremely important at the 
micro level, ultimately, government is 
the main institution of governance. 
It must be shaped to serve this role 
effectively. In this context or may 
also note that the relative ineffective- 
ness in India of specific purpose urban 
authorities — such as housing boards, 





: water supply boards, and pollution 


control boards — stems from their lack 
of incentives and responsiveness 
rather than with the concept itself. 
Effective delegation by local govern- 
ments of specific tasks may make : 
sense, just.as a firm may create sub- 
sidiaries or divisions to handle spe- 
cific products. 

The final point in this discussion 
is the neéd for accountability of local 
government to its citizenry. Effective 
rules or laws are essential whatever 
the degree of decentralization of gov- 
ernment. Therefore, decentraliza- 
tion must be accompanied by more 


efficient organization of the primary 
institutions that make, interpret and 


enforce laws. Of these, the judicial . 
system may be an immediate place to- 


start. Givenasmoothly operating and 
independent judiciary, democracy — 
which gives constituents the ability 
to replace their representatives rou- 
tinely and easily — will be more effec- 
tive than if itis only a revolving door 
for opportunism. Accountability 
requires the law and democracy to 
work together. 


— 


l. this framework, the role of NGOs 
and other non-official institutions is 
twofold. First, any collective group, 
whether a firm or a volunteer organi- 
zation, may be engaged in producing 
something of value, ranging from 
purely private to purely public goods. 
For each such institution there are 
issues of efficient internal organiza- 
tion. These include taking advantage 
of any economies of scale or scope, 
‘having a system of corporate gover- 
nance, and providing incentives to 
individual organization members. 
The second aspect of any such 
group (and in some cases the primary, 
or evẹn only role) is its interaction 
with governmentin pursuing its goals. 
This is typically thought of as lobby- 
ing. Itcan be hidden and corrupt, try- 
ing to circumvent laws or rules, or it 
can be open and beneficial, trying to 
enforce existing laws orchange them 
to make them better. Political action 
by consumer or other public groups of 
the latter form, outside the electoral 
process is, therefore, an additional 
means for achieving accountability of 
government. In this sense, the diff- 
erent forms of collective action are 
complementary, and reducing the 
size of constituencies also increases 
responsiveness by making it easier for 
public interest groupsto operate. 
There is more that can be said 
about issues of efficient implementa- 


tion of services that have traditionally 
been undertaken by the government. 
The trend in many countries ts towards 


privatizing as muchas possible to gain. - 


efficiency of delivery and pricing of 
local public goods. However, where 
basic needs and equity remain con- 
cerns, this course may be undertaken 
hesitantly, and with continued regu- 
lation. It may be, however, that even 
regulated competition is better than 
local government monopoly provision. 

Just as the central and the state 
governments after economic libe- 
ralization have been able to begin 
turning to the private sector for the 
provision of some goods and services, 


such as telecommunications andelec- — 


tricity, local governments, once they 
are established as credible entities, 


may beable to contract out local func- 


tions such as sanitation, where ben- 
efits are local and user fees can be 
collected, to private organizations. 
Again, these kinds of developments 
are not automatic, but the creation of 
independent local bodies creates the 
potential for them to take place, and 
for decisions about what to contract 
out to be taken more efficiently. 


Al 





IC of local government in 


India has had.a different impetus and 
history than the changes put in motion 
by the 1991 balance of payments cri- 
sis. However, they are closely con- 
nected by the issue of reducing fiscal 
deficits, and the management of gov- 
ernment finances in general. This 
connection may not be positive. For 
example, it is now well recognized 
that the structure of fiscal federalism 
in India has contributed to the overall 
problem of government deficits. The 
states, used to operating with soft 
budget constraints, have seen their 
finances deteriorate, and the post- 
reform squeeze has tended to reduce 
theirspending on social and economic 
services such as education and health. 


- 
~ 


a 


In this climate, there are real concerns 
about the fiscal impact of local gov- 
ernment reform, that it may accentu- 
ate fiscal indiscipline. 


Wi. there 1s a danger of incre- 


ased fiscal deficits asa result of decen- 

tralization (something of that nature 

occurred in Brazil, for example), the 

Indian case offers some positive pros- 

pects for the following reasons. First, 

the decentralization is down to the 

locallevel unlikein Brazil which gave 

the states more fiscal autonomy. As 

noted earlier, smaller constituencies 

make it easier to impose hard budget 

constraints. Second, the central fina- 

nce commission has done a relatively 

good job within its constraints: greater 
problems have arisen with more dis- 

cretionary transfers, including cat- 

egorical grants and loans. This has, up 

to now, been the only system operat- 

ing between the state and local levels. 

The creation of state finance commis- 

sions has the potential to reduce such 

discretionary transfers from the states. 
to local governments and to increase 
the transparency and efficiency of 
such transfers. 

While making inter-govern- 
ment transfers more efficient will 
help, raising resources more effec- 
tively iscrucial. Here also, the broader 
setof reforms may turn out to be com- 
plementary to the reform of local 
government. One may think of the 
underlying goal ofeconomic reforms 
in Índia as the achievement of a more 
efficient use of capital to support 
higher growth. Relying on smoothly 
functioning (and well-regulated) 
financial markets to allocate capital, 
inthis view, iscrucial forgovernment 
as well as for the private sector. His- 
torically, state and local governments 
have relied on trickle-down funding 
through the central planning process 
which has often not been responsive 
to the wants of local residents. Since 
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many municipal service projects 
involve long-lasting capital and 
equipment, the building up of local 
capital has been hindered. 

The creation of urban local gov- 
ernments with independent status, 
legal authority and regularly elected 
officials, raises the possibility that 
local governments may eventually be 
able to borrow money in the financial 
markets for local sanitation, roads and 
schools. For this to work hard budget 
constraints must exist: state govern- 
ments must not too easily bail out — 
municipalities in trouble. Clearly, this 
development will take time, but it 
should be noted that the central gov- 
ernment has taken the first steps 
towards market borrowing itself, 
representing a major break with past 
practice. 

Ultimately, of course, the ques- 
tion is whether decentralization will 
permit the more efficient use of the 
funds now to be put in the hands of 
local governments. Greater respon- 
siveness to constituents asa result of 
democratic decentralization should 
certainly help. But it will also require 
the transfer of existing staff from cen- 
tral and state governmentto local gov- 
ernment, and the reorganization of 
administration at all levels. This is 
among the complementary reforms 
that still awaitattention. 

Gandhi's vision of village 
republics was one of voluntary, COOpe- 
rative poverty. The directions I have 
highlighted are very different. I have 
deliberately emphasized the possible 
complémentarities between the streng- 
thening of local government in India 
and economic reforms thatare distinctly 
un-Gandhian in nature. And yet, while 
the means may be different, reflecting 
the economist’s cynical (or realistic) 
view of human nature, as opposed to 
Gandhi’s idealism, the ends are not 
that different: education for all, clean 
water, maintenance of order, and 
respect for the dignity of individuals. 


Unity or Incoherence 


Books 


THE PRINCES OF INDIA IN THE ENDGAME 
OF EMPIRE by Ian Copland. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1997 (Foundation Books, Delhi). 


LATELY, ‘pomo-sapiens, who declaim loudly against 
the very idea of ‘historical truth’ and therefore the value 


of historical inquiry, have made quite a few historians 


hesitant to utter their own tongue and have begun to 


dictate the choice of titles of many an ‘academic’ pub- 
lisher. The integrity and dignity of history as a valid 
form of knowledge is under threat. In such a world itis 
heartening that the ‘Cambridge Series in Indian His- 
tory and Society’ is committed to respect the language 
of this old craft which is best expressed in the form of 
. monographs concerned with what happened, when and 
where, and which seek to locate the meanings of ideas, 
actions and events firmly in their historical context. 

The historicalenterprise demands an acceptance 
(albeit ‘subtle’) of the fixity and reality ofthe past, and 
considers it recoverable through a search for and criti- 
cal interrogation of evidences — ‘traces’ — which, in the 
words of E.P. Thompson, ‘are not infinitely malleable 
and subject to arbitrary manipulation.’ Itis an exercise 
in controlled subjectivity, non-anachronism, suspen- 
sion of the wisdom of hind-sight, and detailed descrip- 
tion. God, we are told, resides in the detail. So does 
history: it explains best when it aoe in detail. 
Narrative is its natural form. 

Ian Copland's book is not about the fashionable 
topics in historiography today (a lot of which at any 
rate is moré concerned with being politically correct — 
saleable? —than historically solid). It is about the maha- 
rajas and nawabs and about high politics. But then a 
historian is under no obligation to conform to current 


fashion. Besides, there is much to be said for plural-. 


ism of subjects of inquiry because ofthe multi-dimen- 
sionality of any historical phenomenon, each one of 
which deserves its historian. 


Pd 


The historiography of late colonial India, quite 
understandably, has concentrated on the developments 
in the social politics of different levels of society in 
‘British’ India and the process of decolonization lead- 
ing to the bloody partition of the subcontinent. But the 


. 6000dd ‘Indian’ states which covered two-fifths of the 


land with a population of nearly 90 million (approxi- 
mately one-third of the total, excluding Burma) have 
attracted the scholarly attention of only a handful. Of 
these, Ian Copland has been among the most prolific. 
Between, 1968 and 199] he has published one full- 
length monograph and nine articles, all dealing with 
various aspects of the history of Indian states. 

The present volume, the result of a decade of 
meticulous research, deals with the diplomacy of the 
darbars and 1mperial politics during the last three 
decades of British rule and with the consignment of the 
princes to the dustbin of history withinacouple of years 
of India’s independence. Copland approaches the sub- 
ject with ‘cultivated detachment’ and has worked on 
the assumption that “history should not be written back- 
wards.’ By describing the events as they emerged, he 
1s able to show the weaknesses of the ‘inevitability’ the- 
sis, common. in much of nationalist writing, which 
holds that the princes were ‘doomed to destruction by 
the forces of history.’ His narrative 1s made of the par- 
ticular and the contingent rather than the general and 
the necessary, one in which history does not unfold of 
its own accord, independently of the actions and 
choices of the subjects involved. 

Similarly, Copland takes on other generalized 
views of the princes as “bejewelled loafers’ or ‘unre- 
mitting despots’ whose kingdoms were medieval rel- 
ics strewn along the path of freedom and progress. To 
be sure, there were the depraved, the paedophiles and 
the drunkards, but by and large, Copland shows, they 


were a ‘decent bunch’. Quite a few of them were well- 
educated, and even among the libertines there were 
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men of ability and brains. By the early 20th century, 


there was anew breed of *westernized' princes, trained 
in English public schools, fond of cricket and polo, and 
close tothe British bureaucratic elite, even as they stood 
forth as representatives of ancient culture and tra- 
ditions. Likewise, political backwardness and feudal 
oppression were not the hallmark ofall the states. There 
were vast differences between states in terms of their 
levels of economic and social development, adminis- 
trative structures and political mores. 

Admittedly, there were many, especially in the 
remoter parts of Rajasthan and Central India where 
‘medieval’ practices were commonplace. But there 
were notable exceptions such as Baroda, Mysore, 
Cochin and Travancore which had by the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries begun to modernize their econo- 
mies and systems of governance. Such states had also 
been important patrons of traditional Indian art forms as 
well as of emerging social, educational and political 
reform movements (including the Congress in its initial 
years), and many early nationalists held them up with 
pride as evidence of Indians’ ability to govern themselves. 

Moreover, the quality of government in the states 
was not simply dependent upon the character of the 
ruler but also upon the calibre of his ministers and 
officials and the progressive states were able to hire the 
besttalents from British India, many of whom had close 
links with the Congress. R.C. Dutt, Aurobindo and 
T. Madhava Rao earlier, and in the period covered by 
Copland, K.M. Panikkar, Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir Akbar Hydari who served the 
states, were Impressive personalities. Among the rul- 
ers too there were supporters of ‘moderate’ national- 
ism and admirers of Gandhi and his constructive 
programme. Stereotyping them does not do Justice to 
their variety. 

In his first chapter, Copland summarizes the 
changing relationship between the princes and British 
power from the time the East India Company estab- 
lished its paramountcy over its major opponents 
through war and treaties to the end of the First World 
War. The period saw major shifts. Zealous empire 
builders out to destroy "oriental despotism' in the 
mid-19th century gave way; after the Great Revolt, to 
efforts to turn the princes into loyal allies. Victoria 
pledged, as shetook overthe Company's possessions, 


to 'respectthe rights, dignity and honour of the native: 


princes as our own. Left ‘sovereign’ within their 
realms, princes now became important imperial props. 

Butas British rule beganto take its modern shape, 
acomplex of economic and evangelical considerations 


Unity or [ncoherence 


led to various forms of intervention, regardless of the 
terms of treaties, which severely vitiated their sover- 
eignty —a process which reached its apogee during the 
viceroyalty of Curzon. Copland also notes the parallel 
development of the romantic perception of the states 
and their rulers among certain powerful scholar- 
administrators who saw in the princes ‘natural’ lead- 
ers of atradition-bound, unchanging ‘real’ India. Some 
of the proponents of this view even went so far as to 
doubt the superiority of the British system of gover- 
nance over that of the native states.’ 

The influence of this perception on policy was 
however less significant than the fact that despite their 
dissatisfactions with the erosion of their sovereign 
rights, the princes rallied round the Raj during the 
upsurge of ‘extremist’ nationalism during the first 


‘decade of this century, and again during the First 


World War. And for this they were rewarded with the 


' assurance that they would be left alone to manage their 


internal affairs, unless of course misrule reached ‘a 
pitch which violates the elementary laws of civili- 
zation’ (1910). After the War, the British agreed to 
review the complaints of the princes over the practice 
of ‘paramountcy’ and their demand for guarantees 
against any further encroachments. on their rights. In 
1921, London established by royal warrant a Cham- 
ber of Princes to advise the Viceroy on all questions 
affecting the states, and King George V senta message 
saying that he had not forgotten his grandmother's 
pledge which, he said, ‘remains inviolate and inviolable.’ 

But soon things soured. Taking the idea of *part- 
nership’ seriously, some of the happy princes had 
become assertive, while others felt free to vent their 
tractiousness and snobbishness towards the officials 


‘of the Raj. The successor of the ‘mild, patrician’ 


Chelmsford, Reading, and the new political secretary, 
John Thompson, a disciple of Michael O’ Dwyer of 
Punjab, were not in the least interested in indulging 
these “steady goal keepers in the great Indian game.’ 
And once Birkenhead, known for his aversion to any 
signs of weakness whether towards ‘seditious’ nation- 
alists or troublesome princes, became the Secretary 
of State, paramountcy again came to be vigorously 
asserted. Nabha, Indore and, most significantly, 
Hyderabad bore the brunt of this assertion. But instead 
of becoming more compliant, the princes sought to get 


their act together in order to make a stand — a difficult 


business atthe best of times. y 
Irwin’s arrival on the scene eased matters some- 

what and promised better times for the princes, espe- 

cially when the Butler Committee was appointed to 


1 


report upon the political and economic relationship 
between the paramount power and the Indian states. 
But once again their hopes were dashed for the 
committee’s report ended up qualifying the Crown’s 
hitherto unquestioned commitment to protect the 
princes against attempts to overthrow them orto force 
them to make constitutional changes. The princes 
blamed Leslie Scott, their lawyer, with a hidden agenda 
ofhis own,asitturned out, for this disaster. 

But in the late [920s and early 1930s when 
Britain, goaded by the rapid changesin Indian circum- 
stances, began to readjust its system of governance in 


order to hold Indiatothe Empire, the princes once again 


came to be looked on as a powerful ‘counterpoise to 
nationalist aims. Princes now became major actors on 
the political stage set by the constitution-making 
process which began with the first Round Table Con- 
ference. The British made the transfer of some respon- 
sibility to Indians at the centre conditional upon a 
sufficient number of princes joining an all-India 
federation, hoping that they would be a solid pro- 
British bloc in the federal legislature. After some 
enthusiasm for the scheme, largely generated by the 
efforts of Katlash Nath Haksar and K.M. Panikkar, 
both vith nationalist credentials, the princes’ attitude 
became one of hard bargaining-over the precise pow- 
ers of the federal government. 

In three core chapters which take the story up 
to the outbreak of the Second World War, Copland 
details with great care the complicated politics of the 
princes and their advisers and the Raj, of the moderate 
cof servatives and Churchillian ‘dichards’ that lay 
behind the making of the federal part of the Constitution 
of 1935. The eventual failure of the scheme, explains 
Copland, was as much the result of an inability of its pro- 
ponents to push it hard enough as of the nationalist led 
popular pressures for political reforms in the states, and 
most significantly of the machinations of the ‘dichards’ 
who mighthave failed to sabotage the reform programme 
but had certainly succeeded in making the princes shy 
away from joining anall-India federation. 

The last two chapters deal with the period of the 


Second World War and its aftermath. The outbreak of 


the war led toa tightening of the imperial grip over the 
realm, including over the internal governance of the 
states. Despite this fresh round of intrusions, princes 
remained firm in their loyalty to the Empire. They con- 
tributed substantially to the war effort and helped the 


British by controlling the spread of the Quit India l 


movement within their domains. But none of these 
could acquire for them imperial support, especially 


after the war ended, when the pace of political change 
within India and outside compelled the British to trans- 
fer power. 

Efforts were made by Hamidultah of Bhopal to 
rebuild the Chamber of Princes, get the rulers to accel- 
erate internal reforms and make an alliance with the 
Muslim League so as to negotiate better with Congress, 
and to insist on the treaty obligations of the imperial 
power. But to the Labour Cabinet’s India Committee. 
the prolon gation of the princely order appeared incom- 
patible with the goal of a free India. By this time 
the princes seemed to have lost their will. They were 
unable to stand firmly and to play their cards well. 
Mountbatten had no time to worry about the paramount 
power's treaty obligations. His major concern was to 
retain a free India within the British Commonwealth 
for the protection of British strategic and commercial 
interests in the East. Inthe end the princes were left with 
no option but to choose between India and Pakistan 
and sign the three-point Instrument of Accession, 
which in the event turned out to be their death warrant. 
V.P. Menon and Sardar Patel had triumphed. 

The broad outline drawn above has been embel- 
lished by Copland with intricate and fascinating details 
about the role of a variety of individuals — princes. 
dewans, British officials and politicians, theiraims and 
fears, rivalries and idiosyncrasies and indiscretions, 
The activities and proclivities of men like Kailash Nath 


Haksar, K.M. Panikkar and Rushbrook Willtams, of 


Patiala and Bikaner and Bhopal, of the ‘perfidious’ 
Leslie Scott, of the ‘diehard’ supporter H.T. Gwynne 
and his Indian correspondent, N. Madhava Rao and 
many others have been described with subtle craft and 
good humour. Copland has brought together a vasl 
amountof new materials collected from London. Delhi 
and the archives of a number of erstwhile princely 
states and artfully woven them into a rich narrative. 
Sensible history isa story, the intelligibility andcoher- 
ence of which lies in how it is told. Here isastory well 
told. It is an impressive, important and valuable book 
forall historians of modern Indiaand imperial Britain. 


. Basudev Chatterji 


DECENTRALISED GOVERNANCE IN ASIAN 
COUNTRIES edited by Abdul Aziz and David 


D. Arnold. Sage Publications, Delhi. 1996. 


THE range and diversity of decentralised governance 
in Bangladesh, China, India, Nepal, Philippines and Sri 
Lankais quite impressive given their different histori- 
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cal, cultural and political conditions. This-is brought 
to our notice by a collection of essays that locate 
decentralisation in thecontextofthe changing circum- 
stances of the nation state. 

The editors claim that decentralised decision- 
making ensures the well-being of all those who are 
affected by such decisions. This premise is the basis 
of their argument in support of decentralised gover- 
nance. This is an argument with more than a superfi- 
cial appeal. However, decentralised decision-making 
alone is an insufficient peg on which to Nang a vision- 
ary future. After all, beyond this utilitarian justifica- 
tion of decentralisation is the idea of democracy as a 
fundamental political ideal and not simply asa deriva- 
tive one; as an association whose affairs are governed 
bythe public deliberation of its members. None of these 
essays manage to come to grips with the complexities 
of this 1deal. Rather, the editors are involved in essen- 
tially a pragmatic appraisal of policies dealing with the 
consequences of development. 

They acknowledge that decentralised gover- 
nance has long been an elusive target. To date there 1s 
little common agreement about the definition or extent 
of this term. Despite thts, one of the promising features 
of decentralised governance in some Asian countries 
is that most governments have made systematic, if not 
satisfying, provisions in their constitutions to establish 
and safeguard local institutions. Given the ongoing 
debate over the optimal design of economic reforms 
in this region, it is at first surprising that the contribu- 
tors find'so much to agree upon. Yet, tt turns out that 
the many points of agreement are based on conclu- 
sions so obvious asto be virtually unchallengeable. For 


_ instance, the authors discover that paucity of financial 


resources 1s one of the main drawbacks of the local 
government system. More interesting than such widely 


acknowledged truisms are the arguments on the need . 


for voluntary organisations and community develop- 
mentto build “small governable states’. 

In the introductory chapter, Rajni Kothari offers 
a distinction between a local government established 
by acentral authority andadynamic “bottom up’ local 
government structure of a voluntaristic kind. He is 
more careful with this idea than many other theorists 
in addressing the question: How should decentralised 
systems enhance the powers originally given to them 
and, in turn, contain the power of dominant groups? 
At the end, he suggests the need for regenerating the 
‘voluntaristic ethos’ suppressed as aresult of colonial- 
ism, the transfer of power to centralised governments, 
bureaucratisation and homogenisation. This point 


S 
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leads to what strikes me as the most significant short- 
coming of the book: the failure of the authors to exam- 
ine the rights of women, youth, weaker sections and 
minorities in adecentralised system of government. 

The appeal of their efforts, however, lies in an 
outright rejection of centralised development schemes 
which have failed to reach intended beneficiaries and 
deliver tangible benefits to rural communities. Along 
with Kothar1’s chapter, the book’s main merit lies in 
describing the evolution of these institutions. There 
is a detailed chapter on the Karnali-Bheri integrated 
rural development project in Nepal. While the chapter 
on panchayatt raj in India by G. Mathew is well pre- 
sented, a very specific account of mandal panchayats 
in Karnataka triggers many more questions than it sets 
out to answer. While virtually all these essays deal 
with the structural and functional aspects of decen- 
tralised governance, the essay by P. Surryakumaran 
on Sri Lanka raises some theoretical questions. He 
emphasizes the need to distinguish between types of 
governance: deconcentration, decentralisation and 
devolution. I must however admit that it does not pro- 
pose anew theoretical understanding or even pushthe 
boundaries of current political theory. 

More fundamentally, the book suggests the need 
to wrestle with the nature of representation in local gov- 
ernment systems. The article by Zarina Rahman Khan 
on the upazilla parishad in Bangladesh asserts, more 
strongly than others, that these forms of elected loca! 
government are ‘local branches’ of the national gov- 
ernment. They are nowhere near the participatory, 
self-governing units meant to serve the interests ofthe . 
populace. Even in Chinathe drive for village autonomy 
faces enormous hurdles. It is worth noting that elec- 
tions in village committees were conducted not on a 
party basis, but on the individual’s qualifications. In 
this respect democratic rights have to be summoned 
in order to defend local institutions. 

A book of this kind, covering a broad field and 
dealing with countless issues, has much to offer to a 
reader concerned with the practical problems of demo- 
cracy, particularly those relating to the problem of 
individual and collective action. It does tend, however, 
to be repetitive in its empirical data and this weakness 
reflects aconceptual limitation. 

The text’s strategy seeks to leap over and ignore 
the long-standing debates about definitions and theo- 
retical perspectives on citizens’ participation at the 
local level. It would be worthwhile to assess the 
extent to which new forms of global communica- 
tion and production have weakened or strengthened 


decentralisation. Beyond the need for conceptual clar- 
ity 1s the more troubling issue of causality. The essays 
are unclear whether an absence of local institutions 
leads to decline in people's participation and domina- 
tion by elites, or whether the current inegalitarian 


social structure and party system inhibits the partici- - 


pation of people. Above all, it begs the substantive 
question about the rélationship between individuals 
and their institutions. Little is said about the.appropri- 
ateness of decentralising decision-making in some 
contexts, especially when doing so might increase the 
discretion available to lower-level officials. Finally, 
it fails to address an oddity of the decentralised sys- 
tem: itstructures society in terms of its separate social 
components and yet is intended as adevice to overcome 
particularity. 

These criticisms apart, the book does succeed in 
drawing our attention to the various experiments for 
enhancing people's involvement in the uia demo- 
cratic process. 


Vidhu Verma 


RESISTING REGIMES: Myth, Memory and the 
Shaping of a Muslim Identity by Shail Mayaram. 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1997. 


FATE and history have certainly not been kind to the 
Meos of eastern Rajasthan during the first half of this 
century. Of course, the Meos have not been the only 
ones to suffer during what was a difficult period. But 
thefe is one dimension of their identity which gave a 
"particularly dramatic twist to their collective fate: their 
cultural and social traditions were such that they were 
neither Hindu enough nor Muslim enough by the cri- 
teria of those whose definition of Indian society and 
its culture focused on the communal divide. In an ideal 
world, the traditions of the Meos which defy the pos- 
sibility of establishing a clear cut separation between 
a ‘Muslim’ anda 'Hindu' identity might be considered 
a precious demonstration of the ability of Indian soci- 


ety tocombine a plurality of traditions. And itis inthis | 


perspective that Shail Mayaram defines the speci- 
ficity of Meo culture, even if she prefers to avoid the 
notion of syncretism in favour of the term ‘liminality’. 
Nevertheless, the world being as it is, the main 
consequence of this liminal status has been that the 
Meos found themselves singled out as a target of both 
Hindu and Muslim reformers, and as the victims of 


communalists. The consequence of this was particu- ` 


larly dramatic during Partition: thousands of Meos 


- 


; were killed; perhaps as many as half of them were 


forced to leave Mewat (one-third migrating defi- 


 nitively to Pakistan; the others returning after the 
. violence). Practically all of them suffered not only the 


traumatic experience of these events, but also severe 


economic losses as well as a partial dismembering of 


their social organisation and collective identity. 

Shail Mayaram’s monograph, which focuses 
mostly on the social and cultural history of the Meos 
from the twenties to the early fifties in the princely 
states of Alwar and Bharatpur helps us to understand 
how and why such a situation occurred. It is also an 
attempt by asensitive and very conscientious historian 


to restore the memory of past events from the point of 


view of the Meos themselves, with all the methodolo- 
gical and ethical difficulties that such an enterprise 
implies. This work should be considered as a model of 
local history, even if itis also much more than that. 

_ The merit of this research resides, first, in its 
methodology. Inspired by the new impulse given to 
modern Indian history in recent years, Mayaram makes 
use of all available sources (oral as well as written) and 
opens the field of enquiry to the study of populations 
who were only marginally studied by previous his- 
torians. This challenges not only the conventional 
interpretation of historical events, including their 
chronology, but also some of the more fundumental 
standards of historiography. This can be shown by ref- 
erence to her analysis of the so-called Meo rebellion 
of the thirties and of partition in Mewat. 

According to Mayaram, the existing historio- 
graphy as well as the current interpretation of the Meo 
movement of 1931-1933 has to be rewritten. This 
movement has been seen by most commentators and 
historians as one of the many regional expressions of 
an increasing divide between Hindus and Muslims in 
northern India during the thirties. The main responsi- 
bility has usually been attributed to the direct influence 
of pan-Indian Muslim organisations (in particular, the 
Tablighi Jama’at), who were considered responsible 
for an aggressive Islamic revivalism in Mewat. The 
paradox is that such a version of events has been 
endorsed to this day, not only by Hindu communalists 
butalso by Muslim ones, whose propaganda colluded 
—as is so often the case— with that of their adversaries. 

Shail Mayaram shows that such an interpretation 
has little to do with what actually happened in Mewat, 
even if it did correspond effectively to the state propa- 
ganda of the time. The strength of her analysis lies in 
her ability to trace carefully the origin of such a narra- 
tiveandthe various usesto which ithas been put, whilst 
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at the same time demonstrating its factual and chrono- 
logical inaccuracy. This she does by making a clear dis- 
tinction between the nature of the two events which 


- took place in Mewat in the first years of the thirties, 


showing how the urban riots which took place in the 
city of Alwar in 1932 had communal undertones from 
the beginning, whilst the Meo movement did not. 

By making judicious use of official sources and 


of both the written and oral traditions of the Meos, 


Mayaram shows that this movement, whose begin- 
nings preceded the urban riots of 1932, was mostly an 
expression of the agrarian resistance of a population 
of small cultivators, confronted with the increasin gfis- 
cal and administrative pressure of the princely states. 
Atthe beginning of the movement, neither its style nor 
its main approaches seem to have been communal. The 
only thing which could be said was that it was effec- 
tivelva Meo movement and that Meos happened to be 
Muslim. | 

According to Shail Mayaram, it is not so much 
the involvement of Muslim organisations in Mewat 
which ignited the Meo movement and which can 
explain its supposed ‘communal’ nature. Rather, it 1s 
the Hinduisation of state policy, the early influence of 
Hindu organisations in the region and the state 
propaganda's labelling of the Meo movement as 
Muslim and as ‘communal’ which enable us to under- 
stand why, after the repression of the movement, Meos 
begun to identify themselves more readily with the 
Islamic side of their identity and became, effectively, 
much more receptive to the influence of pan-Muslim 
organisations. 

The use of alternative sources by a profession- 
ally competent historian is one thing; the attempt to 
recover the memory of a traumatic past by question- 
ing its victims, another. This implies more than just 
professional expertise, for it obliges the historian to 
question the credentials ofthis sort of investigation. Of 
course, insofar as the aim ts to break the silence or the 
distortions of history imposed by the victimisers; the 
legitimacy ofsuch anenterprise can hardly be disputed. 
Such is the case, for example, when Shail Mayaram 
demonstrates that partition in Mewat took a form dan- 
gerously close to ethnocide ofthe Muslim population, 
either by killing them, by forcing them into exile, or 
by obliging them to convert to Hinduism. But silence 
and forgetting may also be the only device the victims 
have for healing the past and for restoring the possi- 
bility of normalcy inthe present and future, especially 
when their future is shared with the community of their 
victimisers. This certainly makes the task of the histo- 
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rian more problematic from a human point of view. It 
is to Shail Mayaram's credit that she shows an aware- 
ness of this when investigating the partition in Mewat 
on the basis of individual testimonies by the Meos. 
The simplicity of their testimonies only adds to their 
poignancy. 

- Paradoxically, it 1s the quality of this research 
which at the same time invites us to question some of 
its inherent perspectives. As a politically conscious 
social scientist of our times, Shail Mayaram does not 
hide her preference for the definition of Meo culture 
as liminal, threatened, as indeed it has been, by the 
attempts of both Hindu and Muslim activists to define - 
itand place it on one or the other side of the communal 
divide. And it is difficult indeed not to agree with her 
perspective. Nevertheless, she 1s too good a historian 
not to acknowledge the fact in her conclusion that 
there are Meos — and not only outsiders — who wish to 
adopt a stricter form of Islam of the sort advocated 
by the Tablighi Jama'at and to propagate it not only 
among themselves but also elsewhere in India and 
in the world. 

Certainly, everyone has the right to form their 
own opinion about religious revivalism. The problem 
is that Mayaram is too ready to criticise all forms of 
essentialism and to plead relentlessly for a history 
which.recognises the active agency of the persons 
under study. But in this case, 1s there not precisely a 
risk in her approach of underestimating the importance 
of the search of the Meos’ own quest for new forms of 
cultural and religious identity, even if such a quest is 
a break with the more ambiguous identity oMhe 
Meos in the past? If there is one clear lesson to draw" 
from this remarkable study, it is surely that whatever 
may seem to be the appeal of the notion of cultural 
‘liminality’, it is certainly not something one could 
afford to advocate too readily for others, especially 
when the people concerned are in a weak position in 
society. 


Denis Vidal 
DEMOCRACY, COMPETITION AND CHOICE: 
Emerging Local Self-government in Nepal by 


John Martinussen. Sage Publications, Delhi, 1995. 


DURING the past half century Nepal has travelled a 


. long way along the road to democracy. The overthrow 


ofthe Rana oligarchy and the establishment of multi- 
party democracy undera constitutional monarchy, all 
inthe relatively short span of less than five decades, 


have indeed been momentous political developments. 
Their importance becomes all the more noteworthy as 
they have been achieved without posing any threat to the 
survival of the nascent nation state hemmed in between 
two powerful neighbours to the north and south. 

The nascent democratic structure is still in the 
process of finding its feet. Undoubtedly it confronts 
many problems arising outof the long history of autho- 
ritarian rule: underdevelopment characterised by 
economic backwardness, mass poverty and extreme 
social deprivation in the form of illiteracy and the slow 
spread of education. Then there are the constraints of 
a mountainous terrain which severely hampers commu- 
nication. Democracy, to be meaningful in acountry like 
Nepal also requires decentralisation, without which the 
fruits of political participation cannotreach the people 
in the remote mountainous habitations. Yet another 
argument in favour of decentralisation arises in the 
context of planning and implementing development 
programmes and projects. This issue has attracted 
attention in all developing countries, and Nepal is no 
exception. _ 

Martinussen’s book analyses Nepal’s experi- 
ment with democratic decentralisation. It provides a 
comprehensive evaluation of the legal-structural 
framework of local self-government, its functioning 
and the issues emerging from it. The book is divided 
Into two parts. In the first, the author describes and 
analyses the existing structures and working of local 
self-government, especially the Village Development 
Committees and District Development Committees. 
IncMded is a brief history of local self-government leg- 
‘slation — the Local Administration Act of 1 966, 1971 
the amendment, the Decentralisation Act of 1982 and 
the status of decentralisation in the constitution adopted 
in 1990. 

Martinussen'does well not to confine himself to 
the provisions of the acts alone, but analyses the rules 
formulated underthe acts which, asis well-known, pro- 
vide body to the legislation. They can also be usedasa 
means by which the bureaucracy can stifle some of the 
more progressive features ofthe acts. The author links 
the legal framework of local administration to the civil 
service structure to show how genuine decentralisation 
and self-government at the local level is thwarted by 
the dependence of these institutions on the centralised 
civil service which is not accountable to them. He has 
undertaken a comprehensive and fascinating evalua- 
tion of the capacity —both political, administrative and 
financial —of Nepal’s local governmentinstitutions and 
not surprisingly comes to the conclusion that ‘...the 


institutional capacities for planning and implementa- 
tion as well as for maintenance and service delivery all 
appear i limited at the village and district levels in 
general.. 

The rire in Part I is based on base-line sur- 
veys of selected local bodies supplemented by inter- 
views with a wide cross-section of Nepal’s political and 
administrative leadership, academics, journalists, NGO 
representatives and other concerned persons. With a 
comprehensive and sound empirical base, the conclu- 
sions reached by the author possess conviction. 

Martinussen has identified two major objectives 
for his book: providing ‘a factual and conceptual 
basis for evolving coherent decentralisation policies 
for bringing about institutional and financial arrange- 
ments which are conducive to local self-government 
in rural areas and small towns in Nepal’ and identify- 
ing ‘opportunities for further decentralisation and 
strengthening of democracy at the local level.’ He has 
been eminently successful in achieving the first objec- 
tive, the subject matter of Part I. 

He makes a number of suggestions for strength- 
ening decentralisation and democracy at the local level 
and improving the effectiveness of local institutions 
in Part II. While these suggestions appear eminently 
practical and useful, yet the limitations of his frame- 
work leaves the main question unanswered: Why, not- 
withstanding its democratic ideals, has Nepal laid 
strong emphasis oncentralization of power? 

This raises a further question: Is not decen- 
tralisation in the present form, derived from alien 
practice, merely a theoretical construct, not rooted in 
indigenous culture and therefore unlikely to succeed? 
This is not a vacuous and abstract question. It relates 
to basic issues which must be addressed while assess- 
ing the pace and direction of political change in terms 
of categories like decentralisation, democracy, partici- 
pation and so on. For this, itis necessary to understand 
the myriad linkages. between politics and cultural 
forces in order to uncover the various cross-currents 
and ideas influencing the shape and working of politi- 
cal institutions. This the author fails to do. Out of the 
great complexity of Nepali culture he selects only two 
characteristics: afno manchho and chakari to explain 
the working of Nepalese politics atthe local level. Even 
these have limited application. More important! y, how 
can one overcome the constraints of these character- 
istics by simply modifying institutional arrangements 
and legal structures? 

A great merit of the book is its language and style. 
Martinussen deserves full praise for his simple and 
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flowing style and for avoiding social science jargon 
and complex sentences. 


— BK Joshi 


THEINDIANSTATE: Fifty Years by C.P. Bhambhri. 


Shipra Publications, Delhi, 1997. 


A GOLDEN jubilee special from one of India’s 


seniormost political scientists should normally be an, 


eagerly awaited offering. Unfortunately, this some- 
what hastily slapped together book, akin more to jour- 
nalistic commentary, disappoints. Bhambhri as a 
newspaper columnist is episodically fun. He is feisty 
and combative, firm in his Cold War beliefs against the 
machinations of U.S. imperialism. His penchant to 
‘discover’ the covert hand of the CIA in every instance 
is legendary, as is his dismissal of behavioural and lib- 
eral social science, in particularthose who depend upon 
techniques of survey research. i 

This is partly because unless you are a Marxist 
and can liberally pepper your contribution with quo- 
tations from Marx, Engels, Lenin, and (surprisingly) 
Mao, with some concessions to later theorists a la 
Gramsci, Miliband, Poulantazas or the Russians 
Shirokov and Ulyanovsky —itis unlikely that you have 
anything worthwhile to say. This may well have passed 
as radical social science a few decades back. Today, 
fortunately or otherwise, both fashions and concerns 
have changed. 

If the readercan overcome irritation at the shabby 
production.(spell checks for publishers should be made 
mandatory), then much of what Bhambhri writes-is 
acceptable. He sees India as a democratic, though 
deeply flawed, state, trying hard to preserve its multi- 
national and secularcharacter. Clearly, like many oth- 
ers, he is more admiring of the early (read Nehru) years, 
with its emphasis on central planning, public sector 
production, non-alignment- all with a socialist bias. 

So far so good. But there is a teleology, an inevi- 
table unfolding, that informs Bhambhri’s analysis. 
Since the state 1s a bourgeois capitalist state, and that 
too in the hands of a weak, monopoly bourgeoise rul- 
ing in conjunction with the emergent kulak classes, 
amenable to pressures from impertalism—it cannot but 
be wracked by periodic and deepening crises. Such 1s 
the logic of history, and Marx. 

Expectedly thus, not only is the country marked 
by severe inequalities (class, regional, caste), but that 
the realisation crisis generates social protest met 
increasingly by arecourse to authoritarian tendencies 
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and methods. The more recent phase, that of an eager 
embracing of free-market, global economy only wors- 
ens the situation. Thereby the conjunction of poli- 
ticisation with policisation. | 

Ifthe intent of this tract was to situate the author 
in the camp of the critics of the current excitements of 
our rulers, it serves. But if we are to look for ways to 
combat any of the pernicious tendencies that disfigure 
our polity and society — from communalism and 
casteism to deepening misery, dislocation and unem- 
ployment, alongside an alarming internal and external 
debt—then Bhambhri’s solution ts to go back to his clas- 
sics and revolution. One wonders whether this is any 
reflection of a serious engagement with India. 


Seminarist 


STATE AND POLITICS IN INDIA edited by 


Partha Chatterjee. Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1997. 


State and Politics in India, edited by Partha Chatterjee, 
has been “planned to provide a general introduction to 
the study of politics in contemporary India.’ It is pri- 


" marily addressed to advanced undergraduate and post- 
graduate students of political science in South Asian 


universities and aims to cover ‘main themes of con- 
temporary research and-public debate on politics... to 
reflect the diversity of research methods, ideological 
concerns and intellectual styles that characterize the 
discipline of political science today.’ Students and 
average readers unfamiliar with the new field of elec- : 
tion analysis and the dynamics of swings and IOUS 
(index of opposition unity) are familiarized to it 
(Butler, Lahiri and Roy) and the electoral system within 
which all political parties function. It aims at being a 
link that brings together various topics that would 
facilitate teaching of politics in India. The book has 
been compartmentalized into four sections: The Sys- 
tem, The Institutions, The Political Process: Domi- 
nance, and The Political Process: Resistance. 
Chatterjee’s introduction provides the reader 
with the ‘running thread that connects the different 
accounts and analysis’ contained in the volume. He 
acquaints the reader.with the structure of the Indian 
state, the territory, the Constitution, framework of the 
state apparatus, the domestic as also the major foreign 
policy processes that went into it. It provides interest- 
ing information on the many firsts of independent 
India: the first time Parliament was dissolved before a 
full term, the first time state and national elections were 


delinked, the first non-Congress government at the 
centre, the first coalition and so on. 

Chatterjee however does not attempt to provide 
any theoretical framework for a reading of the articles. 
He does not go beyond the empirical-descriptive 
framework which characterised the study of Indian 
politics in the early 1960s. Forexample, in many ofthe 
essays, there is an indication of the public and the pri- 
vate spheres merging together. Chatterjee does not pur- 
sue this connecting thread. This review attempts to 
address the lacuna by examining this dimension in a 


few ofthecontributions. Moreover, some ofthe articles , 


encapsulated in these four sections flow into each other 
and hint at the problem of attempting to compart- 
mentalise porous categories like system, institution and 
political process of dominance and resistance within 
them, asis doneinthe book. 

S. Kaviraj's article under the rubric “The Sys- 
tem', grapples with the theoretical enterprise of under- 
standing and reconstructing the dynamics of Indian 
politics. He contends that one must see the story of 
structures involving the rise of capitalism, specifici- 
ties of transition, class, and the making and breaking 
ofcoalitions within dominantclasses. Simultaneously, 
thestory must include actual political actors — the gov- 
ernment, parties, tactics, leaders, political movements 
and soon. He argues fora study ofthe success and fail- 
ure of capitalism, as also the various points of ‘rupture’. 
The purpose is to see the successes and failures of a 
capitalist state within a larger causal field. 

Political parties and the party systems are treated 
as paft of the political process that mediates between 
State and society. Manor'sessay from within the insti- 
tutional framework uses the “Congress system’ as the 
pointofanalysis and traces the change from the Nehru 
period to the 1980s. He argues that despite its domi- 
" nance, the decay within made it impossible for the party 
to manage itself. To interpret the logic of politics at 
different levels and play an integrating role was also 
beyond its power as regional politics and leadership 
gained momentum. This 1s perhaps better explicated 
by Brass in his case study of Gonda, Uttar Pradesh, 
where many forms of local power structures were used 
by the Congress to maintain its ‘dominance’. Brass also 


explores more fully the manner in which these tech- ` 


niques changed over two decades, with regional are- 
nas acquiring more distinct regional power structures. 

The essay by Yadav analyses the story of the 
demise of the Congress and the ‘ushering in of anew 


phase of democratic politics,’ which might mean a . 


continuously expanding circle of participants in poli- 


tics, though not necessarily a progressively radical 
political agenda. The article points out that a “better 
predictor of the level of involvement is the social com- 
munity.’ The porosity of the categories mentioned 
earlier can be applied to Yadav’s article as well. 
‘Political participation is still mediated by commu- 
nitarian identities and reflects something of the 
cleavage between the mobilized and the hitherto 
unincorporated communities’ (p. 186). Moreover, par- 
ticipation itself does not necessarily lead towards par- 
ticipatory and transformative politics. The challenge 
for political parties then lies in getting organized and 
successfully internalizing the social cleavages of 
Indian society. 

` The porosity in the construction of the public space 
is again hinted at by Pandian’s essay on MGR located 
within the political process of dominance. Itexplores the 
role of different forms of communitarian identity insti- 
tuted to dominate state-level politics and supported by 
the ‘ideological props of the cultural autonomy built 
around a charismatic leader.’ Pandian points out that 
‘watching MGR movies had become aritual in itself. One 
could witness crowds gathered to watch MGR films, 
burning camphor before his huge cut outs and deifying 
him.’ It is precisely at this juncture that one can see the 
telescoping ofthe personal into the public. 

This kind of fusion between the public and the 
private 1s also indicated by other studies like that by 
Sanjib Baruah who approaches it from the political pro- 
cess of resistance. He explores the complexities in the 
context of the ‘ethnic’ conflict in Assam and the dyna- 
mics of ‘ethnic politics’ and the demands of cultural 
policy. Baruah points out that ‘subnationalism’ or 'eth- 
nic politics’ can be located in ‘civil society’. It holds 
within it the potential for political turmoil. Using the 
genre of Assamese popular music, the songs of Bhupen 
Hazarika, he constructs the ‘history of the Assamese 
nationality — its hopes, aspirations and disappoint- 
ments.’ Once more, there is the porosity of the 'pub- 
lic’ and the ‘private’, the way the everyday lives are 
inextricably linked to the political. Similarly, Amrita 
Basu, in her piece on local riots in Bijnor, examines 
the manner in which the local ts actually the national 
and vice-versa, and how there is a ‘lack of autonomy’ 


ofthe ‘local state’ from ‘civil society’. 


_If one is looking for a study of the site of resis- 
tance, Flavia Agnes provides it in her article. She 
rightly points out that ‘If oppression could be tackled 
by passing laws, then the decade of the 1980s would 
be adjudged a golden period for Indian women, when 
protective laws were offered on a platter’ (p. 521). But 
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if one was to see the judgements in concrete terms, ‘the 
judiciary did not reflect even a token concern at the 
level of interpretation or implementation’ (p. 522). 
Agnes points outthat judgements on rape, dowry, domes- 
tic violence, prostitution, indecent representation of 
women, sati, sex determination tests, have very seldom 
questioned the conservative notions of women's chas- 
tity, virginity, servility or the concepts of the ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ woman. This essay too bridges the gap 
between the private and the public, as personal and 
cultural notions are translated in legal terms, thus 
denoting the merging of the public into the private ina 
reverse movement. 

The book in all probability would have acquired 


a different dimension had the editor sought to link up. 


the different essays by mapping the public and the pri- 
vate in the Indian context, the spilling and the intermin- 
gling of the two which defines and gets defined by the 
other. Chatterjee is probably the best person to draw 
such a linkage. Though there are some interesting 
intellectual styles which try to map politics through 
music, films and law, the book fails in as far as it aims 
at reflecting the diversity of research methods. 

Four out of the 15 articles are from within the 
Gramscian understanding of historical and cultural 
patterns. An almost equal number draw their inspira- 
tion from the ideal of governance, notions of law and 
order, and institutional stability — drawing inspiration 
from the liberal-rational framework. The articles and 
the methods are somewhat repetitive, which make for 
monotonous reading. Some pressing questions which 
plague the minds of students who live them out in their 
everyday life, are not even addressed .While corrup- 
tion and terror mark the lives of every average citizen, 
there is no space for them, at least within this text. The 
book is sadly, grossly overpriced for any undergraduate 
or postgraduate student. For all its limitations, however, 
the volume is essential reading for anyone studying the 
dynamics of politics incontemporary India. 


Chandrika Parmar 


SMALL BUSINESS ENTREPRENEURS IN 
ASIA AND EUROPE: Towards a Comparative 
Perspective edited by Mario Rutten and Carol 
Upadhya. Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1977. 


IN 1976 Professor K.N. Raj wrote an essay on growth 
and stagnation in Indian industrial development in 
which he drew our attention to the emerging link 
between the green revolution in agriculture, agrarian 
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prosperity and the emergence of non-farm economic 
activity in some states. Few economists followed up 
Raj's essay to examine the growth of rural business 
enterprise. In 1982 this reviewer read a paper entitled 
Capitalism in Agriculture and Growth of Manufac- 
turing: some issues with reference to Andhra Pradesh’, 
at a conference organised by the CPI Kisan Sabha 
leader, Y.V. Krishna Rao, in Hyderabad. It was not 
very fashionable at the time to study positive trends like 
the emergence of new business enterprise, with most 
political economists engaged in the study of the crisis 


‚of capitalism, industrial stagnation and such like. 


Regrettably, neither did I return to a more detailed study 
of the issues raised in the 1982 paper. 

_It was left to a visiting U.S. sociologist, Carol 
Upadhya, to do the required spade-work which she 
published in 1988, “The Farmer-Capitalists of Coastal 
Andhra Pradesh’ (EPW, vol 23, no 27). It was the first 
such study of the ‘kamma’ capitalists of Andhra 
Pradesh, the business caste that funded Telugu cinema 
and subsequently the Telugu Desam party — a commu- 
nity of highly educated businessmen originally active . 
in tobacco, hotels, cinemas and real estate, and now 
active in sugar, cement, fertilisers, pharmaceuticals 
and corporate hospitals. l 

Emboldened by Upadhya’s work, I wrote an 
essay in 1990, ‘Continuity and Change in Indian 
Industrial Policy’, arguing that a ‘new regional busi- 
ness class’ had emerged to prominence in India and 
changes in industrial policy must be viewed as respond- 
ing to their interests and needs and not just as being 
influenced by monopoly capitalists, Indian or rNulti- 
national. This essay helped me establish contact wit? 
a large number of researchers who had been studying 
the emergence of ‘regional capitalists’ in such states 
as Gujarat, Maharashtra, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and : 
Karnataka. Of the many researchers I met, the most 
enduring friendship has been with Mario Rutten. ` 

Rutten and Upadhya are among the many west- 
ern scholars who have devoted themselves to the study 
of new business enterprise in India. May their tribe 
prosper. The literature on Indian industrialisation is so 
dominated by analysis of the constraints on capitalist 
development, the crisis of retarded, backward, post- 
colonial capitalism, the inadequacies and shortcom- 
ings of the so-called ‘big’ business class in India, the 
menacing role of multinational corporations and soon, 
that few economists have cared to study the positive 
impact capitalist development had in some parts of 
India and the emergence of a new business class — the 
first generation entrepreneurs. 


Given the paucity of detailed empirical work and 
the weak theorisation of this phenomenon by political 
economists, the book under review edited by Rutten 
and Upadhyais a welcome contribution and will hope- 
fully spur younger researchers into exploring this 
inadequately charted territory. Rutten and Upadhya’s 
book brings together essays which examine the emer- 
gence of small regional business groups in India 
(Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat), Thailand, Malaysia, 
Java, South Korea, China, Holland and Italy. It 1s a 
fascinating.collection and the underlying thread is a 
common social and cultural process by which first 
generation business families come into their own and 
make the transition from diverse, mainly agrarian, 
backgrounds into acommon urban, industrial society. 

Apart from filling the gap in literature on the 
subject, this volume intends to focus attention on the 
common elements that characterise the phenomenon 
of small, first generation business enterprise in such 
diverse cultures as East, South-East and South Asia, 
and Western Europe. The process of capitalist devel- 
opment in the recent past, argue Rutten and Upadhya, 
has been characterised by ‘two seemingly contradic- 
tory tendencies,’ namely, ‘an increasing centralisation 
and monopolisation of capital by huge transnational 
corporations,’ anda ‘flourishing atthe other end of the 
scale of small businesses which are often family- 
controlled.’ Much of this book is an examination of the 
history, sociology and economics of such ‘small’ first 
generation business enterprise. 

utten and Upadhya must consider the fact that 
this group is by no means homogenous and that within 
this group there are adequately ‘large’ entrepreneurs 
who are capable.of making the transition from ‘fam- 
ily-owned’ business to professionally managed and 
ecorporatised companies. In Andhra Pradesh, for ins- 
tance, the Nagarjuna group started barely 25 years ago 


as asmall family-owned company and is today among. 


the top 100 corporates in India. Nagarjuna’s founder, 
the late K. V.K. Raju, was a ‘first generation’ entrepre- 
neur, like the people Upadhya described in her study 
of kammas, buthis son, K.S. Raju, is more inthe mould 
of a professional CEO. This transition is also an inter- 


esting social and political phenomenon that deserves , 


further study. 

Apart from the interesting essays on India, there 
is a fascinating account of first generation business 
enterprise in Deng’s China and also of the role played 
by first generation capitalists in the making of the East 
Asian miracle. This book deserves to be read by eco- 


nomists and other social scientists interested in the 


political economy of development and will hopefully 
encourage young researchers to study the dynamics of 
post-colonial capitalist development in developing 
economies. 


Sanjaya Baru 


SURRENDER AT DACCA: Birth of a Nation by 
Lt General J.F.R. Jacob. Manohar, New Delhi, 1997. 


S.H.F.J. Manekshaw ts angry, he is livid and damned 
if he is not going to set the record straight in the gung- 
ho Gurkha spirit. Set the tilt of the bush hat just so, put 
the khukri aside for now, get the pen out! Aayo 
Gurkhali\! Or, so the reports reaching Delhi suggest. 

What’s got old Sam’s goat is the book under 
review by Lieutenant General J.F.R. Jacob, the former 
Army Commander who in 1971 was Chief of Staff 
(CoS) of the Eastern Command during the Bangladesh 
Operations—a warthat was the Indian Army's apogee 
and Manekshaw's ticketto Field Marshalship. This is 
the long awaited and definitive ‘nuts and bolts’ account 
of the conduct of that war by the officer holding the 
most critical post at the time in the eastern theatre. 

If Samis finding it hard to stomach, he will find 
it even harder to refute. Not least because, as a person 
who knows the Field Marshal well avers: ‘He can't 
write for nuts!’ This, however, isn’t a problem with 
‘Jake’ Jacob who is felicitous of phrase, has a keen 
memory and an engaging eye for the foibles and pre- 
tence of those around him. (His take, for example, on 
the policeman K.F. Rustomji's mysterious ‘plan’ in 
April 1971 to take Dhaka using just the Border Secu- 
rity-Force he led and the Jatter’s visit to Fort William 
to invite Jacob to send an army contingent to the 
victory ceremony he envisaged, is doubly hilarious 
because it is, oh, so droll!). 

Jacob 1s fulsome in his praise for Manekshaw’s 
role as the de facto Chief of Defence Staff in orches- 
trating a difficult joint Services operation, for his sup- 
port of subordinates at crucial times in the lead up to 
the war, and for his equation with the prime minister, 


Indira Gandhi, during.the entire episode, which gave 


the armed forces a free hand. So, what has set Sam's 
mustachios bristling? For one, General Jacob provides 
ample evidence that neither Sam nor the government 
had — surprise! surprise! — a grand strategy in mind. 
Worse, that Manekshaw had notthe sense to differen- 
tiate between strategic objectives which were emi- 
nently attainable and tactical aims which he believed 
more important. 
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The Field Marshal's thinking, like the govern- 
ment's, was presumably premised on the belief that the 
Pakistan Army was too strong in East Pakistan to be 
routed. Whence his preference for the second-best 
strategy, namely, to capture as much territory as pos- 
sible along the border, installa provisional government 
comprising of resistance leaders who had escaped to 
Calcutta and to hope that it would eventually be a cred- 
ible enough entity to negotiate with Islamabad for a free 
Bangladesh. Also 1n this way address the mounting 
political problems posed by the massive refugee influx 
into India. AsJacob reveals, on 13 December 1971, i.e., 
just three days before the Pakistanis threw in the towel, 
Sam left out the East Pakistan capital from the list of 
major cities and towns he directed the Eastern Army 
to capture! Perhaps because, even at that late date, he 
either didn't think the capture of Dhaka important 
or didn't believe that the Indian forces could in fact 
do so. 

In the event, General Manekshaw from the 
beginning backed the stock Indian Army operational 
plan for attrition warfare geared to limited objectives 
—ascheme faithfully followed on the other front by the 
Western Army Commander, Lt Gen Candeth, with the 
usual result, an impasse. This plan was predictably 
slow moving,time consuming and involved investing 
fortified towns and strongly held garrison points, rather 
than manoeuvring pastthem. Sam pointedly and repea- 
tedly rejected the more ambitious and fast-paced 
tactical battle plan which Jacob had devised and was 
pushing, atthe risk of censure from Army Head Quar- 
ters. This latter strategy for leap-frogging riverine and 
military obstacles and, like waterflowing around rocks, 
rushing pell-mell for Dhaka before GOC-in-C, East 
Pakistan, Lt Gen A.A.K. Niazi’s forces could collect 
their wits, fall back in an orderly fashton and regroup 
to defend the city, was exceptional and ultimately 
fetched success. 

But this was only because, according to Jacob, 
he persisted in following his own counsel and got 
around Manekshaw's contrary orders and injunctions 
with some deft work on the margins. This, in the main, 
meant ensuring that he had the mobile forces at hand 
to make a dash for Dhaka at the opportune moment. 
The main axis of Jacob's plan for attack was the 
Jamalpur-Tangail-Dhaka corridor. Three Mountain 
Brigades (5, 123 and 167) along with the 95 Mountain 


Brigade Group were tasked for this purpose. With these | 


forces advancing, the paralysing move was to be 
effected by the 50 Para Brigade. Indeed, the dropping 
of the 2 Para Regiment at Tangail was the turning point 
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of the war because, as he confided to Jacob, Niazi felt 
that with so many commandos in his backyard, an 
aggressive defence of Dhaka was futile. Apparently, 
the GOC-in-C, East Pakistan, mistook the dropping of 
aregiment for the parachuting of a whole Para Brigade 
in Dhaka’s environs. In any case, it got him to agree to 
a surrender on Jacob’s terms. 

What made this gambit successful were two other 
moves. Expressly denied the 2 Mountain Division 
Head Quarter’s infrastructure to oversee the actions 
of this force by the Army Chief, Jacob put it under 
command of the 101 Communication Zone with the 
complicity of its GOC, Maj Gen Gurbux Singh Gill, in 
effect rendering this signals specialist the commander 
of the most successful fighting formation of the war! 
And, Gen Gurbux delivered. 

Also, Jacob had to work against the lack of 
urgency shown by Delhi in the months preceding the - 
war and, through various means, had managed to 
requisition adequate stores, spares, and ammunition 
stocks at the starting points (for two Divisions at 
Telatmura and one Division at Raigany in West Ben- 
gal and for one Division plus at Turain Meghalaya) to 
sustain rapid progress of the forces 1n the field along 
the thrust lines he had envisioned. (An enclosed map- 
in-a-pouch of Bangladesh showing the ‘Pakistani 
Dispositions and Indian Thrust Lines"in 1971 is par-. 
ticularly useful in following Jacob's narrative.) 

Both these developments, incidentally, were con- 
trary toSam’s specific operational instructions encap- 
sulating Delhi's unambitious formulation of the war 
aims and plans for the three Corps under command ef 
the Eastern Army —IV Corps led by the forceful Sagat 
Singh, XXXIII Corps under the competent M.L. Thapan, 


. andi Corpsunder ‘Tappy’ Raina. 


Despite Jacob’s pleas that Thapan’s formation bee 
allowed to sidestep the built-up Hilli-Gaibanda line and 
advance to Bogra—the communications node in north- 
ern Bangladesh, which would have short-circuited 
Pakistan's command and control channels in the area 
—both Sam and the Eastern Army Commander, Lt Gen 
Jagjit Singh Aurora, insisted, for example, that XXXIII 
Corps first take out the Pakistani concentration at 
Rangpur. Ignored by Manekshaw, Gen Aurora in this 
account turns out to be bit of acipher, responsible only 
for Mukti Bahini training and guerilla activities, leav- 
ing him free, writes Jacob tartly, ‘to get on with the plan- 
ning, both operational and logistic, for the regular 


_Army.’ À 


Thathe ultimately succeeded in realizing his plan 
was, as Jacob acknowledges, primarily because of 


- 


Maj Gen Inder Gill’ s appreciation of his design for war, 
leading to the latter’s help and assistance in realizing 
it. Gill, arguably the best Director (General), Military 
Operations, the Indian Army has ever had, proved the 
perfect foil for Sam’ s seeming obduracy. ' 
Manekshaw’ s discomfiture 1s, therefore, under- 
standable. Hailed forsome 25 years as amaster of blitz- 
krieg tactics and author of the ‘Lightning Campaign’ 
(to use Major General D.K. Palit’s memorable phrase), 
Sam suddenly finds Jacob’s authoritative rendering of 
events to be a time-delayed mine, blowing up under 
his precious reputation as a strategist and tactician. 
Charismatic military leaders usually cultivate a 
singular persona for themselves, sometimes by using 
nothing more than a well-publicized personal! trait or 
ornamentry (to wit, the Duke of Wellington’s severe 
mein or Montgomery's double insignia patch on his 
beret). Their reputations too have been built, more 


often than not, on imaginative staff work and on the ' 


brilliance of unassuming subordinates. The great 
renown enjoyed by German arms during the Bismarc- 
kian era up to the First and the Second World Wars, 
was primarily because of the tradition for superb plan- 
ning of the Prussian General Staff seeded by the elder 
von Moltke in the last century. And Eisenhower’s stat- 
ure owed as much to his own talents as to General Omar 
Bradley’ s operational acuity. | 
Manekshaw's image is that of a bluff and hearty 
soldier who, on the one hand, did not shy from telling 
the prime minister (Indira) where she got off and, on 
the other, was ready to do a jig or swig rum with his 
belated Gurkhas at the bara-khana. Had he also been 
more generous and shared the acclaim for a famous vic- 
tory, like Mountbatten, C-in-C, South East Asia Com- 
mand, did vis-a-vis, say, General William Slim, head 


e of the Fourteenth Army in the Burma Campaign, he 


wouldn't have needed to defend:himself. Generosity 
of spirit muffles criticism. Alas, Sam has always 
hoggedthe limelight and is now in the line of fire. 

The fact is, success in any war is only a stringing 


together of happenstance. But itis happenstance predi- 


cated on great planning by a versatile and politically 
sensitive General Staff. India has fought many wars 
but, other than in 1971, when the Army captured Dhaka 
and the Navy motivated by Admiral S.M. Nanda struck 
Karachi, a genuinely accomplished General Staff—as 
reflected in imaginative operational thinking has been 
distinguished by its absence. 

-Inany case, Jacob (assisted by his Brigadier, Gen- 
eral Staff, Adi Sethna, who later rose to be Vice Chief 
of the Army) shows himself to be an extraordinarily 


active and percipient CoS in war. Among a great many 
other things he did, he prepared.an ingenious blue-print 
for operations, humoured police and para-military 
organisations trying to get in on the act, dealt with Col 
M.A.G. Osmani keen on organising the Mukti Bahint 
forces along the Pakistan Army lines, spruced up the 
intelligence outfit by detaching the signals intercept 
unit from the dead-hand'of the Directorate of Military 
Intelligence in Delhi, drafted the document announc- 
ing the Provisional Government in 'Mujibnagar' in 
Calcutta which the Bangladesh leaders accepted with 
minor corrections, liaised with naval and port authori- 
ties to form flotillas to carry supplies downriver, per- 
sonally approached Air Chief Marshal P.C. Lal when 
Manekshaw refused to do so because the two Service 
Chiefs did not get along, to rationalise the operational 
boundaries of the Air Force's Central and Eastern 
Commands, prevailed on Niazi to surrender, peremp- 
torily wrote outthe surrender document, urged the Air 
Force to bomb the Government House in Dhaka where 
the crucial meeting of the top officials of the Martial 
Law Administration was taking place, which bomb- 
ing hurried the surrender decision, and prevented the 
massacre of Niazi and his cohorts apparently being 
planned by the guerilla hothead, ‘Tiger’ Siddiqui, at 
the time ofthe formal surrender in Dhaka. 

And, unlike Manekshaw, Jacob did not stint in 
his praise for colleagues, which praise he oft-heaps in 
this book as well on a host of people from Inder Gill to 
his Chief Engineer, Brig ‘Baba’ Bhide, who made the 
all-important bridging activity in the deltaic East 
Pakistan go off without a hitch. 

History hasahabitof cutting those who seek to cor- 
ner glory down to size. Sam may lose some of his halo as 
historians plumb the '71 Operations in some depth with 


the help of memoirs such as General Jacob's. It will, of 


course, be very useful for the Field Marshal to flesh out 
the published record with his own recollections of the 
Bangladesh War. Buthe has to guard againsthistendency 
for embroidering the truth. Manekshaw as Gurkha 
officer? Come, come Sam Bahadur! 


Bharat Karnad 


WORSHIPPING FALSE GODS: Ambedkar 


and the Facts Which Have Been Erased by 


Arun Shourie. ASA Publications, New Delhi, 1997. 


IT is perhaps entirely fortuitous that Arun Shourie's 
book comes at a time when B.R. Ambedkar's legacy 
has become the focus of vigorous political contention 
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~—indeed ata time when scholarly exegeses of his work 
cannot quite avoid the din and cacophony of street 
politics. But this conjunction nevertheless raises a 
rather pertinent question — where does Shourie's work 
belong? Fairness would require that the question be 
answered only after a comprehensive dissection of 
Shourie's work. Fortunately, this is rendered rather 
easy by the character of his book — its pedantic repeti- 
tiveness and its baldly stated tendentiousness. To 
choose an entrée into this work is difficult only because 
of the many vulnerable spots at which it can be prised 
open and laid bare as a thinly disguised manifesto of 
social prejudice. Butto obtain a flavour of how Shourie 
reduces the complexities of history and the diversity 
of motivations that impel its protagonists to numbing 
triviality, it may be necessary to recount one episode 


‘from his subject's life in some detail. 


The Poona Pact of 1932 had made the principle 
of assured representation for the depressed classes a 
central element of representative politics. Yet several 
fundamental questions remained unsettled. In the 
1930s, the most thorny issue was that of composing the 
prickly antagonisms of the communal tangle. Only 
slightly less complex was the task of neutralising the 
worst iniquities of the caste system, which alone, it was 
argued, would create the ambience for the spread of 
democratic values. As part of this effort, Ambedkar 
Joined Gandhi on the common platform of the Anti- 
Untouchability League. After all the rancour he had 
vented during the showdown over the proposal to have 
a separate electorate for the Dalit (then referred to by 
the unsanitised term, ‘untouchable’) population, this 
was perhaps a genuine attempt at reconciliation. 


In a spirit of constructive debate, Ambedkar ` 


wrote in November 1932 to the Secretary of the Anti- 
Untouchability League, outlining the social and politi- 
cal perspectives that he thought relevant to the cause. 
There could be, he said, two distinct approaches to the 
task of untouchable uplift, each anchored in a distinc- 
tive set of assumptions about the individual and soci- 
ety. One ofthese would proceed fromthe premise 'that 
the fact of (an) individual belonging to the Depressed 
Classes is bound up withhis personal conduct.’ Social 
deprivation in other words, 1s connected to an 
individual’s personal attributes: thus if the individual 
is ‘suffering from want and misery it is because he must 
be vicious and sinful.’ The political strategy to be 
adopted would then follow from this reading: counsels 
of temperance, personal hygiene, virtue and piety. 
There was however, a second approach, condi- 
tioned by the perception that ‘the fate of the individual 
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Is governed by his environment and the circumstances 
heisobligedto live under.’ Between the vision centred 
around the atomised individual and that which focused 
on the individual in his social environment, Ambedkar 
had no doubt that the latter was the more well-founded. 
A.political strategy formulated on the basis of these 
assumptions could conceivably enable an entire class 
of the disadvantaged to raise themselves to a position 
of relative equality, while the approach targeted-on 
personal virtue would merely enable a few isolated 
individuals to ascend to greater opportunities. 
Approaching the task from this perspective, 


. Ambedkar proposed a wide-ranging programme of 


social reform and political empowerment directly tar- 
geted at the depressed classes, and drawing them in as 
participants. The Dalit population was to be cast not 
merely as a passive recipient ofthe benevolence of the 
higher castes, but as an active agent of its own destiny. 

Ambedkar’s pleas won little purchase and his 


‘communication remained unanswered. The League 


had already made up its mind: though its campaign 
would work ‘by persuasion among the caste Hindus 
to remove every vestige of untouchability,’ the ‘main 
line of work (would) be constructive, such as the 
uplift of the Depressed Classes educationally, eco- 
nomically and socially.’ The staunchest adherents of 
the Sanatan Dharma, said G.D. Birlaand A.V. Thakkar 
on behalf of the League, could have ‘nothing but sym- 
pathy’ for such a programme. But social reforms ‘like 
the abolition of the caste system and inter-dining 
(would be) kept outside the scope of the League, 

The divergence was radical in its charactey. 
Ambedkar saw the modesty of the League’s pro- 
gramme as a conscious effort to accommodate 
entrenched prejudices while pampering the upper 


castes’ sense of benevolence. ‘The programme ofe . 


constructive work,’ he commented acidly, ‘had the pos-. 
sibility of being converted into a plan to kill Untouch- 
ables by kindness.’ Anticipating that his endorsement 
of the programme would effectively extinguish the 
political autonomy of the untouchables, Ambedkar 
shortly afterwards parted company with the League. 
Shourie’s treatment of this sequence of events 
encapsulates his basic predilections. First, says he, 
Ambedkar was irritated at not being able to pack the 
League with his nominees. And second, he was totally 
out of tune with the nationalist ethos of his colleagues 
and peers. His close associate P.G. Solanki had 
demurred at the prospect of having too many Congress- 
men on the League, since that would compromise 
his professions of loyalty to the crown. We are all for 


‘political freedom and national unity,’ said he, but 
within the British empire. 
This account of Shourie's needs to be dealt with 


before the third of his arguments is taken up. The first _ 


point is easily disposed of; it is simply inaccurate. In 
his communication of November 1932, Ambedkar 
specifically thanks the secretary of the League for hav- 
" ing consented to take on board two of his nominees. 
There is no documentary record to suggest that he 
sought the induction of any more of his nominees into 
the League's highercouncils. 


The second point is more subtle and calls for . 


deeper understanding against the background of the 
nationalist movement. An appropriate template for 
the comparison might bethe 1927 report of the Motilal 
Nehru committee, perhaps the first attempt to work 
out a formal system of constitutional governance for 
an independent India. At its very basis, the Nehru 
report was suffused with a deep sense of ambiva- 
lence, being unable to reconcile the differences 
between those who advocated full independence 
and those who favoured dominion status within the 
British empire. Recognising the divisions on this 
question, the Nehru committee had proceeded on the 
assumption that the system of governance crafted 
for a dominion India would serve just as well for an 
independent nation. 

If the level of nationalist consciousness within 
the socially secure and upward mobile ranks of the 
Congress was no better developed, then there would 
seem little amiss in the Depressed Classes falling back 
as afiéal political guarantee, upon the illusory appear- 
afices of fair play that the British Raj held out. Shourie’ s 
effort to make this out to be an instance of black vil- 
lainy betrays a gross indifference to the ethos of the 
nationalist movementas itevolved overthe years. 

Neither his disregard for factual accuracy nor his 
insensitivity to the nuances of historical interpretation 
would quite prepare the reader for the breathtaking 
crassness of Shourie'sthird argument: that Ambedkar 
and his associates had 'their eye' on the budget of the 
League which was then the rather substantial sum of 
Rs 25 lakhs. They were anxious that ‘some others might 
claim’ to be ‘doing something to help the Untouch- 
ables,’ which would deprive them of an exclusive claim 
to the League’s financial resources. 

This descent into the morality of the bazaar could 
perhaps be justified on the basis of righteous passion. 
A few polemical excesses could well be condoned 
in an author who has a substantive point to establish. 
In Shourie’s case, the central point is very easily 


summarised — that Ambedkar worked relentlessly to 
undermine the nationalist consolidation against Brit- 
ish overlordship. What Lokmanya Tilak, Dayanand 
Saraswati, Swami Vivekanand and Mahatma Gandhi 
strove against great odds to achieve, Ambedkar sought 
justas hard toundo. 

Shourie's rather distinctive choice of national- 
ist heroes renders his argument self-defeating, despite 
his tedious reproduction of extracts from the official 
correspondence of the British imperial government. 
Tilak, forinstance, is revered as an early pioneerof the 
idea of Indian nationhood. But his advocacy of the 
cause was selective and exclusive; it not merely left out 
the Muslim population, but actually engendered a ris- 
ing sense of antagonism between the main religious 
communities. As in much of history, the process was 
complex and multi-faceted — consolidation at one level 
in dialectical accompaniment with estrangement at 
another. And if Shourie had been a little more diligent 
in hisexcavation of British imperial records, he would 
have uncovered Secretary of State Kimberley’s rather 
self-satisfied assessment in 1893 that Tilak's revival- 
ism cut ‘at the root of the Congress agitation for the 
formation of aunited Indian people.' 

Similar complexities shroud Dayanand 
Saraswati, who was never overtly political or nation- 
alist during his lifetime and spawned a distinctly dual- 
ist legacy. While one of these strands, associated 


particularly with Lala Lajpat Rai, took up positions - 


on the ramparts of nationalism, the other — known as 
the Gurukul faction of the Arya Samaj — was distin- 


guished forits extremist communal politicsononeside : 


and fawning loyalty to the British on the other. 

Except for Mahatma Gandhi, all the nationa- 
list icons that.Shourie invokes merit places of honour 
in the contemporary pantheon of Hindutva. This is 
no mere coincidence. But Shourie's effort to tar 
Ambedkar with the brush of collaboration does not 
quite come off, sincethe vantage point of Hindutva he 
has chosen fails to offer a balanced perspective of the 
terrain of nationalist struggle. Isolated cases apart, it 
is indubitable that Hindu revivalism, through the mul- 
tipie axes of cultural divergence that it engendered, 
tended persistently to undermine the nationalist 
project. For all the fury that Shourie expends in 
characterising Ambedkar's tenure in the Viceroy's 
Executive Council, itis pertinentto ask whether in his 
copious body of writings he has managed to dredge up 
an equal measure of moral indignation to describe the 
conductof V.D. Savarkaror S.P. Mukherjee during the 
QuitIndiamovement. - 
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It is a feature of the recent upsurge of Hindu 
extremist politics in the garb of ‘cultural nationalism’; 
that Ambedkar’s legacy has constantly been invoked 


toundermine its pretensions. Shourie’s agendais fairly . 


transparent. He would urge-the Dalits, who are rally- 
ing tothe banner of Ambedkarism, to abandon the false 
promise of a man whose claims to their allegiance are 
based entirely on an inflated reading of his work: The 
Dalit cause, he asserts, would be better served i they 
were to submerge their destinies in the cultural crusade 
of Hindutva and seek advancement through retrieving 
the primordial ponds of loyalty that define the Indian 
nation.- 

. The plea fails to EO, EE the 
bàckground of Hindu revivalism, it only engenders a 
sense of profound incredulity. The arguments of 


primordialism are based on a misreading, and the pre-- 


tensions of cultural nationalism upon a willful misin- 
terpretation of Indian history. The Hindutvacampaign 
chillingly demonstrated the consequences of history 
being hijacked by the political mob. Shourie’s book 
serves as atimely warning that the pathology ofthe mob 
still retains its powerful hold on sections of the Indian 
intelligentsia. 


Sukumar Muralidharan 


THE IDEA OF INDIA by Sunil Khilnani. Hamish. 


` Hamilton, London, 1997 emus by Penguin 
ann): 


‘SINCE its inauguration amidst the intense dramas, . 


excitement and horror of 1947, the public life of Inde- 
pendentIndia has presented a scene of vivid collective 
spectacles and formidable individual characters, of 


unexpected achievements and unforgivable failures. - 


The detai].and sometimes the texture of this passage 


of history has been evoked inarich tradition of report- | 


age and travel writing, of fiction and cinema; as well 
as a huge and specialist literature. But what is it all 
about? What story is being told? Whatis the history of 
Indiasince 1947 the history of?' 

There 1s nodearth of answers. Fromthe postula- 
tion of an eternal India, a palimpsest on which innu- 
merable peoples wrote their own script but without 
being able to touch its core, to a motley kaleidoscope 
which acquired a distinctive shape under the benign 
hand of the Raj — the choice is immense. There is the 
popular story of decline and fall, ‘a slow but irresist- 
ible erosion of the sand castles of the British Raj, 
washed by the rising tides of India's ineffaceable 
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' fall apart’ has beeir a “percussive nationalism 


m~ 


past: a revival of the passions of community, religion 
and caste, stalking the scene, in old and pristine forms, 
the ageless subjects a mele s history, ancient and 
modern.’ - 

Contrasting this ‘historicist nostalgia — a sense 
that without the carapace of imperial authority, things 
'. “For 
nationalists, 1947 markéd a keypoint on a still build- 
ing crescendo, a thrilling movement to a brighter 
future, where a settled and defined modern Indian 
nation, mature in its “emotional integration”, would 
come to preside over its own destiny.’ So, if you do not 
love to wallow in the glorious past, you could possi- 
bly look forward to a bright future. 

Of late, however, these narratives have been chal- 
lenged by an intense scepticism about ‘the presump- 
tion that asingle shared sense of India—aunifying idea 
and concept — can at once define the facts that need 


' recounting and provide the collective subject for the 


Indian story.’ This is partly out of challenges to the 
Indian state and its political authority and partly an 
effort to recover fragments earlier sought to be buried 


under a master narrative. But equally, it is because the 


new genre of scholarship dismisses the idea of collec- 
tive imaginations. A search for truth is akin to the peel-: 

ing of onion layers:— an empty space, and tears. It is 
thus with: incredulity that one chances upon an offer- 
ing called The Idea of India. 

Narrative, like Stories, have traditionally a plot, a 
hero or heroes, and ideas. If decades back a young man 
born to asuccessful lawyer, through private in nid 
— Harrow, Cambridge and the Bar in London -£ * jour- 
neyed through The Discover y of Indiaand moved gen- 
erations of Indians, another young man, Sunil Khilnani, 
through a somewhat similar trajectory, has now pro- 
duced an ode to his hero. Like his worthy exemplar, 
he too believes in the primacy of politics. The differ- 
ence is that while one practically engaged in the shap- 
ing of destiny, the admirer uses the weapons of words 
and ideas. 

: Central to his narrative is the history of the 
Indian state, its arrival on the Indian landscapeover the 
past century and a half, and its growth and cotisolida: 
tion as a stable entity after 1947. "This mar rks i g shift, 1 
fromasociety where authority was secured by diverse = 23 
local methods to one where it is located in asingle: [Sov 
ereign agency.’ It is also the adventure of'a political: X 


- idea: democracy, a framework ‘where community’ 1S x 


no longer held together by a moral ideal or conception * u 7 
of virtue but must rely on more fitful, volatile solidari-- 


‘ties and divisions including those produced by the - _ 


exigencies of industrial production and commercial 
exchange.’ 

The history of a state and of an idea provides 
ready, if contrasting, perspectives. Khilnani’s imagi- 
natively ambitious if also analytically elusive perspec- 
tive on India since 1947, ‘shows a rapid acceleration 
and intensification in the long-running encounter 
between a civilization intricately designed with the 
specific purpose of perpetuating itself as a society, a 
community with a shared moral order, one of the 
world’s most sophisticated assemblages of “great” and 
“little” traditions, and;set against it, the imperatives 
of modern commercial society.’ His response to this 
confrontation with modernity is worked out in ‘The 
Temples of the Future’ and ‘Cities’ — asclearan indi- 
cation as any that like Nehru, his preferred future lies 
in the future, not inthe past. And the vision is informed 
riot by Tagore’ s poetics orGandhi'’s religiosity, but by 
Nehru’ s sense of history, an d icu that ‘we’ can 
 makeourownhistory. `. < 
| At a phase when the central icon of- Khilnani’ S 
narrative has been going through a savage mauling, 
both as a person and as a representative of ideas, this 
monographic essay manages a successful rescue 
operation. Nehru's open-erided politics, his recogni- 
tion of our fluidity, his sensitivity to particularity, the 
insistence that loyalty has to be built not demanded — 
represents a continuing and the most promising chal- 
lenge to its biggest competitor — Hindu nationalism. 
If anything, the latter is shown up as the illegitimate 
offspjing of what it ostensibly: rejects — the western 
conception of the nation. So rather than language, race 
or culture as the decisive resources for constructing a 
collective life, Nehru and Khilnani, choose history. 
Secularism, derided today as pseudo; inappropriate or 
e statist — comes through not as a constitutional direc- 
tive a la Indira Gandhi, a project to remoralize Indian 
society, or even as a substitute civic religion — but as 
the only framework, the only tenable normative 
aspiration in modern politics to make the state more 
'trustworthy' to those who live under it, to make us 
more 'graceful and civilized' in our dealings with our 
co-citizens. . 

Khilnani's India is not a scared, inward looking 
entity, using either blown-up pride about its imagined 
past or a language of victimhood to seek doles. Weak 
and amenable to pressures, yes. But constantly seek- 
ing to negotiate terms globally, be it through the Com- 
monwealth or non-alignment. In this world, post 
socialist and post Gulf War — there is no escape from 
internationalism. 


Khilnani's essay, evocative and beautifully 
crafted, may still fail to create the needed confidence 
so necessary if we are to retain a coherence. Nehru's 


temples ofthe future are more thanever seen as temples 


of doom. His idea of planning is deeply discredited. 
And life in thecities, even outside the cesspools of the 
metropolis’, evoke not a sense of excitement but a 
desire to distance- to the villages orthe suburban town- 
ship, if not farm houses. Fluidity, socentral to this con- 
ception of democratic politics, creates an unease, of 
normlessness; of. erosion of structures and laws. It is 
not just that. our particularisms seem to reign para- 
mount; the desire seems to secede from the whole. 
Nowhere is this most marked than in our elite — 
the elevation of the NRI, and its frenzy forthe green card. 
Nothing Indian for the Indian as Reebok, Rivolta and 
Ray Ban reign supreme. Should we therefore be 
resigned to the free-for-all of the ‘I’ —the me, my fam- 
ily, my community before all? No, argues Khilnani, 
and correctly. Messy though our politics is, and pain- 


ful, it nevertheless represents an active engagement, 


sometimes for extractive purposes, but more for con- 
structing an India — an idea that continues to retain its 
salience. 

Unlike Octavio Paz’s In Light of India, Khilnani's 
golden jubilee offering is more than an act of love, it is 
marked by rigorous scholarship. The book, somewhat 
highly priced, is worth the money for just its biblio- 
graphic essay. Nevertheless, there is much to disagree 
with. There is little trace of the ugliness and horror and 
desperation that marks the lives of our less well-off citi- 
zens. Little ofthe venality and self-centerdness that has, 
particularly after we rushed to join the brave new frec 
world of international markets, characterized our rul- 
ing elites. Nothing about the huge subsidies to the rich, 
what P. Sainath describes as ‘everyone loves a free 
lunch,’ that have brought the state toa near bankruptcy. 
Corruption, scams, encounter deaths, and what have 
you, find no mention in this narrative. As do poverty, 
homelessness, illiteracy and the prospects of endemic 
malnutrition. 

Nevertheless, for both Khilnani and this 
reviewer, the attitude to ourhomeland is best described 
in the words of an old tribal lady interviewed by the 
socialist, Arun Kumar. When asked to compare her life 
under the erstwhile Udaipur state and free India, she 


. said, "We had greater food security then. But today, we 


have the vote, we are free, and we have dignity.' That 
is no mean achievement. : 


"n l Harsh Sethi 
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ONCE upon a time, so we are told, the world was 


simple. Rape was rape; it-was actually acrime. And if 


a woman accused a man of molestation, she was 
believed. He.was even punished. Such was the law of 
Dharma. l 

Butthe wheel of time turns. Kaliyug signifies an 
era in which incidents, if not reality, take on a differ- 
ent hue. Since truth in these post-Roshomon, post mod- 
ernist days is but a mere construct, an illusion that we 
asymptotically approach through our contextual 
lenses, reality becomes a theatre of the absurd. 

Take the recent brouhaha about rape in 
Rajasthan. In a state where the sanctity of women Is 
valorised (the region after all has the largest number 
of recorded cases of sati, and the tale of Padmini's 
jauhar 1s taught to every child), accusations of moles- 
tation are never taken at face value. So when a girl 
accuses seven men of gang-rape in a hostel located in 
the Rajasthan University campus, the dominant 
response among the powerful, those who matter, is not 
one of outrage, but one of unearthing a conspiracy. 

The first ploy, predictably, 1s of discrediting the 
victim. She must be lying. Why did she go to a men's 
hostel, unless she wanted it. Oh! did you know that she 
has been trading her sexual favours since the age of 
twelve. The issue is not forcible sex, rape, but money. 
She wentto the police because she was not paid her due. 
And the sniggers continue. 

If the accused happen to be powerful, well- 
connected (one of them is the nephew of a Minister in 
the Rajasthan cabinet), then both the reluctance to act 
andthe propensity to defame the victim become, more 
marked. So, no responsible university official was 
willing to accompany the girl to the police station. 
And the police, though they did file an FIR, dragged 
their feet till the accused could all scamper to safety. 
A classic situation, well represented in Bollywood 
cinema, of the police energizing themselves after the 
birds haveflown the coop. 

And when the public outcry becomes too intense 
tooverlook (much asitmay surprise some, there is still 
a sense of public wrong and right), then someone dis- 
covers the community identity of the accused. This, 
scream the guardians of public order, is a conspiracy 
against the Jats. Clearly, belonging to a ruling or 
opposition party matters less then one's caste. Report- 
edly, the leader of the opposition in the Assembly 
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refused to forward the name of one of his party col- 
leagues who wanted to make a statement in the House. 
She did not belong to the ‘right’ community. 

If you think this 1s bizarre, just travel to Bhinmal 
in Jalore district. In early September, a middle-aged 
woman accuses a Jain muni of luring her into his cham- 
bers and raping her. Her son is a novitate of the muni 
in question. She files a complaint in the local police 
station. The ensuing outcry is noteworthy. 

First, the woman's husband and son (one suspects 
ashamed to be in the public eye) disown her, hinting 
that she is mentally disturbed. The police, surprisingly 
enough, act and pick up the muni for questioning. The 
community howls in protest, and the muni is released. 
A few days later he allegedly commits suicide. It is a 
moot point that the subsequent post-mortem casts 
serious doubts on the suicide story and raises the 
possibility of murder. 

Now the community's anger knows no bounds. 
The district is rocked by riots claiming six lives. So 
much for Jain non-violence. They demand that the 
responsible police officer be suspended, otherwise the 
muni'sbody would notbe cremated. The government, 
earlier seen to be backing the officer for having acted 
in line with his duty, capitulates, and the officer is sus- 
pended. After all, politicians across the pu divide nag 
so demanded. 

What was it that the community was demandin ling? 
Not justthatthey did not believe the allegation against 
one of their religious leaders, but that their religious 
space is inviolable by the state. Reminiscent ofthe, Tho- 
mas Becket-Henry II stand-off. Let us not forget that 
theJains, though notnumerically significant, carry sub- 
stantial financial clout. Why, of late, after over 2000 
years of voluntarily integrating with the Hindu main- 
stream, the community, or at least some significant 
sections init, is aspiring to.minority status. And finally, 
toreally complicate matters, the Governor of the state, 
drawing upon these two incidents among others, has 
filed a negative report on the law and order situation 
in the state with the centre. 

So 1s rape, rape? A crime that needs investiga- 
tion? And the guilty punished? A simple case of enforc- 
ing theCr. P.C? Oris ita mere text, to be deconstructed 
for multiple and conflicting meanings? We now learn 
that more important than victims requiring justice, we 
have to contend with patriarchal biases, community 
boundaries and their inviolability and center-state 
relations: Kaliyug what! : 
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. | Engineering cleaner environment 





Cleaner environment 
Making industrial plants bealtbier and more pleasant to work in. Mitigating tbe 
undesirable impact of industrialisation. Preserving tbe ecological balance. 
Dasturco is committed to tbese objectives and provides a wide range of 
environmental engineering ( EE ) services. š 


Impressive track record . 
For more than three decades, Dasturco bas built extensive pollution abatement 
systems in various projects handled by it. In India and abroad. Complying with 
stringent national/international standards. 


Global recognition 
Dasturco's EE expertise is internationally acclaimed. Its services have been 
called in by UNIDO for a study on pollution control in Brazil's integrated steel 
plants. Also by UNEP to assist in preparing the guidelines for environmental 
pollution control in the iron and steel industry. 


T 


DASTURCO 





Total Engineering- 
Concept fo completion 


M. N. DASTUR & CO LTD 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


Bombay + Now Delhi « Madras « Hyderabad - Bhubaneswar « Bangalore 
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- the single-source service advantage. 


Airfreight Limited, an enterprise with over 80 DHL, our Express Division delivers anywhere in 
^ offices in India, presents a complete package of India and abroad. 
epo: services. All conveniently under one roof. Planning a trip or a tour? INDTRAVELS, our 
> When you have to freight anything, anywhere in Travel & Tours Division will organise one Jor you, 
the world, by air or by sea, just leave it to us. anywhere on earth. We organise trade fairs, 
We'll take care of all the details. Whenever you exhibitions and conferences as well, through our 


need to despatch any official or business-related Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division 
documents or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us. 


We deliver the goods. 
(A Division of Aurtreight. Limited! 
AIR & OCEAN DOMESTIC EXPRESS 
FORWARDING CARGO TRAVEL & TOURS 


n 2 amm —— 
WORLOW/DE EXPRESS * 


EXPRESS DIVISION OF 
AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Regd. Office: Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 


To contact us, please refer to your local Telephone/Yellow Pages Directory. 
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Wotds that describe the basic philosophy of the 
Apeejay-Surrendra Group. A multi-faceted 
organisation with deep-rooted foundations in a 
diverse range of industries- steel, real estate, 
hotels, restaurants and confectionery, tea, shipping 
and international trade. A quest for excellence and 


a pioneering spirit that continually drives us to 
new horizons, 


ili 








APEEJAY - SURRENDRA GROUP 


nApeejay Industries Ltd. cApeejay Ltd. oSurrendra Overseas Ltd. nSteelcrete Ltd. 
OPark Hotels aFlury's Swiss Confectionery OAssam Frontier Tea Ltd. 
o Empire Plantations (1) Ltd. a Singlo (1) Tea Co. Ltd. 
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At GACL we manufacture basic chemicals 
of international standard 


e Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 

e Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes 

e Chlorine Gas & Liquid 

e Hydrochloric Acid € Hydrogen Gas 


e Hydrogen Peroxide * Sodium Hypochlorite 
e Potassium Carbonate * Chloromethanes 

e Sodium Cyanide * Sodium Ferrocyanide 

è Phosphoric Acid 





AN ISO 9002 COMPANY 


GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara 
Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 * Fax : 372130 














With best compliments 


of 


ITC Limited 


India | obaccc Division: ladian | eat | obacco Developmen! Division; 
Agri-Businesses Jivision; Packaging X Printing Division: HC s Hotels Division; 
Infernalionol Business Division: | ribeni l issues Division; Financial Services Division; 


IC Bhadrachalam Daperboards Limited 
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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with a range 
of luxurious features. 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with adjustable 
headrests. Plush carpet and velour upholstery. Tinted 
glass. 118NE Synchromesh gearbox. PU steering wheel. 
A back-lit instrument cluster with a quartz clock. A. C. 
version also available. 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 


designed by FNM, Italy. That accelerates from 0-60 kmph 


IW The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 


Accessories shown in the picture may not be part of standard equipment 


Premier Deluxe A.C. and non A.C, petrol versions with the luxurious features mentioned above are also available RHIZICTAL/1007 





in under 12 seconds*. And stretches over 18 kms* 
from every litre. Making it the most economical car to rure. 
Premier Diesel Deluxe. Al] the comfort without 


the expense. 


To see the car on display, visit the dealer showroom today. 
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High on performance. Low on maintenance. 


PREMIER 
IESEL 


eluxe 





* Source: Indian Auto Journal 
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The word! s |: No. linair ir conditioning. 
After all; we invented i 







/— . THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA: — 
^o|[| „WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
= | |] | AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
vt] -— AR CONDITIONERS m, HANDLING UI UNITS 
it ANE S a cH HILLERS m C MPRESSORS 


















ecd wba ENN E O O A OE d ina AEAEE ANN aa SE ARNOR AASTAS 


Carri r Aircon Limited, DELHL-JAIPUR HIGH. VAY 
e EL: QM 323231. :B FAX: (0124) 5 





 NARSINGPUR, GURGAON 122001, HARYANA M 2 





JNDICHERRY 
: 749016 F PATNA : 228373 


With no one left in the world, little 
Shreya doesn't have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 


This is 3 year old Shreya. gets an education. And that's where 


you come in. To make a dream called 
Her parents abandoned her 


Nanhi Kali come true. Through 
; Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 
and vanished. If you turn the page, LM 


parent of a little girl like Shreya. 


you'll do the same. 


By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
her education, your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you will 

receive regular reports about her 

progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 
K.C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 

Trust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India. 
A Trust that's been working since 

1953 to promote education and 


» 
enlightenment across the country. 6 


Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with people like you, 
we hope to repair the broken 
petals of thousands of such 
underprivileged little girls. 


So please don't turn the page yet. 


Nani kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





CAUSE 
CÉLÈBR E Created by Contract for a cause 
Yes. I, would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. V Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (€ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
"Trust ieri one year's Solia Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one N 


anhi Kali, | would like to adopt — — — — Nanhi Kalis for ——. years. Thank you. 
s Anonymity of donor is assured. «All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act 
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Each time you ride a Hero Honda, you help protect the 
environment. And spare little children the evils of pollution. — 


Advanced Honda technology ensures that negligible 
amount of carbon monoxide gets into the air. And into 
children's unprotected lungs. 


So think about a Hero Honda. Your children will thank you forit. 
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2 0 M X. ~~ At GACL we manufacture basic chemicals 
|» Aue" = of international standard 
e Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 
p e e Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes 
QD * Chlorine Gas & Liquid 
p cm e Hydrochloric Acid + Hydrogen Gas 
pup s e Hydrogen Peroxide ¢ Sodium Hypochlorite 
poe e Potassium Carbonate e Chloromethanes 
e Sodium Cyanide * Sodium Ferrocyanide 
e Phosphoric Acid 


-no AN ISO 9002 COMPANY 


GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara. 
Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 * Fax : 372130 


TV ADS 
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ZGTO-POWER 


The car loan marketed by ESANDA FINANZ, 
an associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. For 
more details, call: Mumbai: 207 4551 - 4 
Delhi: 373 6863 Calcutta: 290026 Chennai: 
852 5140. 





Open a bank account at home or in office. 
For'more details, call: Mumbai: 617 3818/19 
Delhi: 296 4922 Calcutta: 220 0915 
Chennai: 823 5335. 


HOME 

ANZ GRINDLAYS BANK 
Finance for your kind of home. 
For more details, call: Mumbai: 207 5421 


Delhi: 336 1091 Calcutta: 220 0017 
Chennai: 828 0984. 


ANZ Grindlays 
Silver Card 


Apply for this card even if you are not an. 
accountholder with us. For more details, 
call: Mumbai: 577 4404 Delhi: 296 4922 
Calcutta: 220 0400 Chennai: 823 5335. 


A Bea 3 
ANS Grindlays Bank 
. The Relationship Bank ES 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 


Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 me 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 
Vasant Kunj - 

New Delhi 110 070 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 


54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Koramangala E 
Bangalore 560 034 


Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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IN INDIA AND ABROAD. 


ee Honda, India's: largest selling portable gensets are now 
> being exported to over 25 countries. ' 


e Ina range of 0.5 KVA, 1KVA, 1.5 KVA and 9 KVA Gensets 
9 With India's largest sales and service network. 

e Over 2,50,000 satisfied customers - | 

e India's first ISO 9001 certified Portable Genset company. . 


Do consider all these facts before you buy a portable genset. 
Then go in for a. Shriram Honda. 


J 







SHRIRAM 
HONDA 
[PORTABLE GENSETS 





Hegd. Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi-11 'C96 
Phones : 5739103- 04-05, 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex : 031-61949 SHPL IN. Fax.:91-11-5752218, 5723652. Gram : EASYL.2 4T 
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IT is simple. The future has been colonized. Itis already 
an occupied territory whose liberation is the most press- 
ing challenge for the peoples of the non-West if they 
are to inherit a future made in their own likeness. 

Even though thinking about the future is a tricky 
and hazardous business, it has become big business. 
Tricky because ourconventional way of thinking does 
not normally incorporate the future — it requires con- 
siderable conscious effort to imagine how the future 
may unfold, what anticipated and unexpected possi- 
bilities lurk on distant horizons. Hazardous because the 
probability of getting one’s forecasts wrong are very 
high. Not that this has stopped the business of forecast- 
ing from spreading like a global fire. 

Anticipating the future nowadays means little 
more than forecasting the future. And forecasting is one 
of the major tools by which the future is colonized. No 
matter how sophisticated the technique — and they are 


becoming more and more refined and complex — fore- | 


casting simply endsup by projecting the (selected) past 
and the (often-privileged) present on toa linear future. 
Despite numerous failures, unfulfilled promises, 


and misplaced optimism about the ability of technol- 


ogy to usher in a more humane and sane future, tech- 
nological trends dominate the business of forecasting. 


The future is little more than the transformation of 


society by new westerntechnologies. We are bombarded 
by this message constantly from a host of different 


Futures 


The problem | 


directions. The advertisements on television and 
radio, newspapers and magazines, for new models of 
computers, cars, mobile phones, digital and satellite 
consumer goods— all ask us to reflect on how new tech- 
noJogies will transform not just our socíal and cultural 
environments but the very idea of what it is to be 
human. "The future,' according to a mobile phone com- 
pany, ‘is Orange.’ According to acar manufacturer: theg 
future is Vauxhall Vectra.’ And computer junkies sing 
in unison: the future is the world wide web. It is signifi- 
cant that the filler material, what appears between 
programmes broadcast by satellites all over Asia, relies 
heavily on supposedly informative vignettes, wherein 
western experts reiterate the message of high technology 
as the creative potential of the future. . 

The sub-text is that the future technologies are - 
the resource of the West which will enable the non- 
West to have a future; the future it will have is aclone 
of the western future. If that seems empowering and 
inclusive, it is only an illusory surface seduction that 
obfuscates how that future is made. 

Business and corporate books, available at any 
airport, tell us how we will all be internetted, tuned in 
to hundred of channels, working from home, and gen- 
erally living in technological bliss in the decades to 


come. For example, John Nesbitt’s Megatrends! tells 


1. Warner Books, 1984. 


` 


us that global trends are moving us from an industrial 
to information age, national to world economy, repre- 
sentative to participatory democracy (where on earth 
can you find even an inkling of a participatory democ- 
racy?), and fromeither/or to multiple logic. The future 
will thus be better all around and for everyone. (Rich- 
ard Slaughter has shown that Naisbitt' s megatrends are 


half truths which cannot be clearly discerned and the 
- Book itself amounts to little more than-a brochure for 


liberal capitalism.) 


Peter Drucker's Managing dor the Future,’ 


| advises corporate types to hang on to their culture as 


the future is already with us. No need to contemplate 


whatcould or would happen in the next decades as they 


‘have already collapsed on us. And in Rethinking the 


Future,’ we are told how the new science of complex- 
ity will enable us to manage uncertainty-and generate 
new methods for creating tomorrow's advantages, 
strategies for growth and reinvent the basis for com- 
petition. The future, therefore, will not be much dif- 
ferentinat least one respect: corporations willcontinue 
to dominate and they will have new theories and oor 
to maintain their domination. 


2. R. Slaughter, ‘Looking for the Real “Megatrends”,’ Futures 
25(8), October 1993. . 


3. Butterworth, Oxford, 1992. 
4. Rowen Gibson (editor). Nicholas k London, 1996.. 


The message of such works is translated into 


visual metaphors by global. television programmes 


such as CNN's ‘Future Watch’ and BBC's "Tomorrow's 
World'. The sheer repetition and the intellectual and 


"= visual power with which this message is hammered 


home has profound consequences for our future cons- 
ciousness. It is thus not surprising that a vast majority 
of humanity thinks of the future only in terms of adver- 
tisement clichés, corporate strategies and gee-whiz 
technological gadgets. 

But ‘reality’ at ground level also comes wrapped 
in this notation. Consider the most profound.develop- 


` ments of recent years. The information and communi- 
. cation revolution owes everything to advancements 


in technology. The cloning of 'Dolly' the sheep, is a 
wonder of bioengineering — a short step from cloning 
man-and not too far from redefining the notion of 
humanity. The eradication of dreaded diseases like 
smallpox and the containment of AIDS with a cocktail 


- of new drugs are achievements of technology-based 
- - medicine. 


Moreover, technology is providing choices 
where there were none. A host of new fertility treat- 
ments now enable barren women to have a much- 
wanted child (or two, three or more), even choose 
the baby’s sex; and in the not-too-distant future, its 
physical qualities, features and character could also be 


selected. Allthese developments make some genuinely 


+ 
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happy — and hold the rest of us in awe, imprisoned in 
the glare of technological advancements. 

The inherent problem of the information revo- 
lution, however, is that most information is recycled 


‘Innew packaged forms that are rigorously selected. To 


make children computer literate is a worldwide aspi- 
ration, to do the best for the future generation. In the 
non-West, it is seen as an imperative. Yet this well- 
intentioned determination not to be left behind again, 
becomes the prime means of foreclosing the future. The 
resources available, the learning programmes students 
canrun on theircomputers, are more dominated by the 


_ .. West’s selective vision than any library, bookstore or 


school yet devised. To surf the net is to immerse one’s 
self in the worldview and interests of white male 
American college students. 

The grand strategies of cheap technology which 
instantly circumvent marginality and exclusion 
(though they are not cheap enough to include the poor) 


foster the idea that the world of all the knowledge that 


matters can by brought direct to classroom and home 
in the non-West instantly. Indeed information can be 
delivered — but it will have less non-western content, 
more seductive clone-making intent than wasevercon- 
ceived possible in the headest anys of the development 
decades. 

There is thus an in-built momentum that seems 
to take us towards a single, determined future. Tech- 
nology is projected as an autonomous and desirable 
force. Its desirable products generate more desire; its 
second-order side-effects require more technology to 
solve them. There is thus a perpetual feedback loop. 
One need not be a technological determinist to appre- 
ciate the fact that this self-perpetuating momentum has 
locked us into a linear, one-dimensional trajectory that 
has actually foreclosed the future. This trajectory is in 
fact an arch ideology and like all ideologies itis inverse 
tothe truth. An illusion of accelerated movementis cre- 
ated to shroud the fact that we are, at best, standing still 
if not actually retarding. 

Faster cars are actually not taking us anywhere 
but straight to a gridlock. No wonder concerned citi- 
zens in the West are giving up their cars for bicycles. 
Faster and more intelligent computers are not solving 
problems but creating newer ones. Being connected is 
a substitute for being a real community. All biotech- 


: nological advances contain nightmarish underbellies 


and generate ethical paradoxes that are almost impos- 
sible to solve. 
The reality is that we have reached a technologi- 


cal plateau. The futuristic revolution turns out to have 


Futures 


had very little conception of the future — witness the 
billions that will need to be spent because computer 
programmes cannot recognise dates beyond the year 
1999. The millenium was beyond the consciousness 
of those who wrote and manufactured increasingly 
sophisticated computer programmes; instant solutions 
foreclose the future more effectively than Prannea 
ones. 

The future has been made only by projecting A 
tant technological answers and that means pushing 
forward the desires of the powerful. New technologies 
may appear to be better, faster and more promising, but 
in reality they do not improve our lives, or deliver 
greater material benefits to most of humanity, or make 
us happier. While the belief in the power of techno- 
logy to rescue our future continues to gain more ground, 
It 15, in fact, a dangerously obsolete ideology. The 
future is thus waiting to explode.. 

The future is being colonized by yet another 
force. Conventionally, this force was called *wester- 
nisation' but now it goes under the rubric of ‘globali- 
sation’. It may-be naive to equate the former with the 


latter- büt the end product is the same: the process that 


is transforming the world into the proverbial ‘global 
village’, rapidly shrinking distances, compressing 
space and time, is also shaping the world in the image 
of asingleculture and civilization. 

Globalisation can be identified with (at least) two 
main elements. First, the economic wave of liberali- 
sation that began in the eighties and achieved global 
proportions after the fall of communism. Markets are 
becoming free fromall constraints of the state and capi@ 
tal can now move across borders with ease. Multina- 
tional corporations move from country to country in 
their quest for cheap labour and tax exemptions. 
Globalisation has meant that a sin gle consumer prod- 
uct, such as a computer, may actually be made in seg- 
ments in several different places and put together in 
yet another place. While the management remains in 
the industrial world, many sectors of manufacturing 
industry are now being located offshore in developing 
countries where corporations can take advantage of 
cheap labour, lowertaxes and liberal labour protection 
andenvironment protection regimes. 

The manufacturing facilities on the whole, play 
little part in fuelling the economy of the developing 
countries. Global capital is now shifting from resource- 
based and market-seeking investment to spatial 
optimisation and absolute maximisation of profit 
opportunities. The end result is that the economy in 
most countries, both industrialised and developing, is 


becoming dominated by consumer and lifestyle 
choices, production is being replaced by consumption 
as the central economic activity, and privatisation is 
becoming the norm. 

= Second, the wide acceptance of liberal demo- 
cracy across cultures from Eastern Europe to Africa is 
leading to a total embrace of western culture. Even 


though the trend towards universalisation of western : 


culture is actively contested, it has become the domi- 
nant norm, encouraged and aided by Holly wood, tele- 
vision, satellite, pop music, fashion and, global news 
networks like CNN, News International and BBC World. 

Thus, globalisation maintains all the well-known 
patterns of western economic and cultural imperialism 
and goes further. It promotes adominant set of cultural 


practices and values, one vision. of how life is to be . 


lived, at the expense of all others. And it has serious 
practical consequences: not, only does it erode non- 
western local traditions and cultural practices but it kills 
non-western future options. Once again the future is 
locked intoa single, linear projection. 

Finally, the future is being colonized in the way 
future studies itself is being shaped into a discipline 
with fixed boundaries, a set of basic principles and 
assumptions, and all the other trappirigs of a crysta- 
Ilised discipline: established authorities, designated 
areas of research and thought, learned and professional 
organisations, bibliographic tools and study guides. 

As yet, future studies 1s not a full-fledged disci- 
pline, although it lias acquired the trappings of one. 
Traditionally, future studies — like cultural studies — 
déveloped as an intellectual and social movement 
emphasising the plurality of futures, with a particular 
accent on alternative futures. As future studies was 
domesticated and institutionalised, particularly in the 
corridors of American and European corporations, that 
emphasis began to evaporate. In this organisational 
framework, future studies is synonymous with west- 
ern interests. The aim: to preserve a future landscape 
where technological advances can be employed to 
maintain the hegemony ofthe West. A direct outcome 
of the corporatisation of future studies is the belief that 
America is the locus, not just for future studies but for 
the future itself. . 

This is the basic assumption and prime principle 


: of much of the futures thought that emanates from even 


the grassroot American organisations such as thé 
Washington-based World Future Society (WFS). The 
Society’s monthly journal, The Futurist, bi-monthly 
abstract journal, Futures Survey, and quarterly jour- 
nal, Futures Research, are consciously designed tools 


to create a professional discipline that, like anthro- 
pology and orientalism, serve the interests of the domi- 
nant culture. mE | | 

- The Futurist regularly offers a comatosed vision 
of how technology will make our life better in — per- 
haps, I am being charitable here — an unconscious 
attemptto validate the most debilitating forms of tech- 
nological consumerism. Future Survey, the most 
important bibliographic tool in futures studies, seems 
to betotally blindtoanything relating tothe future that 
does not yield some kind of dividend orearly warning 
signal for multinational corporations. The textbooks 
produced by WES, like Edward Cornish’s The Study 
of the Future, cast the worldview of The Futurist and 
Future Survey? into disciplinary stones. 

On the whole, future studies is sponsored by 
scholars who are not just totally divorced from any poli- 
tical and cultural movements, but are quite unaware of 
the fact that the future has anything to do with critical 
questions of power, history and politics. Indeed, of the 
numerous intellectual movements that have swept 
American social sciences since the seventies, few could 
be described as so utterly shallow and xenophobic, so 
opportunistically unreflective towards the non-West 
and so ahistorical in their analysis. 

The recently published Encyclopaedia of the 
Future sums up the argument. Brief entries for coun- 
tries like India and civilizations like Islam are there 
only as a necessary evil. Other countries involved in 
serious future planning, such as Malaysia, are cons- 
picuous by theirabsence. There is absolutely no aware- 
ness of the numerous non-western notions of the 
future, time, being or knowing. The list of ‘one hun- 
dred most influential futurists’ contains only one 
person from the non-West. 

Clearly, the future is a western territor y that has 
no place for thenon-West. This is not to say that there 
are no western futurists who use non-western philoso- 
phies and modes of knowing as the basis for construct- 
ing alternative visions of the future. Buteven here both 
the research and the vision are strictly enframed within 
the European tradition of humanism — a tradition that 
is enveloped in the secularist worldview. The end- 
products of their labour are often a grotesque parody 
of non-western thought, philosophy and tradition. As 


. such, even the ‘new spirituality’, and ‘values’ that these 


more aware futurists offer, ultimately conform to the 


‘dictates of western secularism. Hence, itis always the 


5. World Future Society, Bethesda, Maryland. 1977. 


6. George Thomas Kurian and Graham T.T. Molitor (cditors). 
Macmillan, New York, 1996 (two vols). 
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secular forms of eastern mysticism — like Zen Bud- 
dhism—with which these futurists find sympathy. The 
vast corpus of non-secular, non-western traditions is 
almost totally ignored. 

There is also the added irony of the product of 
western humanism borrowing ‘traditional thought’ 
fromanon-western culture and subsequently present- 
ing the repackaged confection to the natives. At best, 
the appropriation of non-western ideas and thought 
amounts to little more than a second-hand regurgita- 
tion of ‘eastern mysticism’, as inthe case, forexample, 
of the ‘small is beautiful’ guru E.F. Schumacher. But 
whatever his standing in the West, as a mystic in the 
eastern tradition, Schumacher is decidedly an infant: 
the non-West has greater minds and a longer histori- 
cal tradition to learn from. At worst, non-western ideas 
are used in an opportunistic exercise to make dubious 
reputations, as is the case with Fritjof Capra. 

Thus, even when futures studies is allegedly bor- 
rowing and incorporating non-western thought in its 
framework, it remains rooted firmly in western philo- 
sophical ideas. All the future alternatives are actually 
worked out within this single, dominating, philoso- 
phical outlook. Other cultures are there, at best, for 
decorative purposes, or worse, to be used to prop up a 
system of thought and action that is actually respon- 
sible for the present dire predicament of humanity. Of 
course, there is nothing special in the way future stud- 
ies has developed and is evolving towards a discipline. 
It is following a well-trodden path laid out in history 
by anthropology and oriental studies, and in more 
modern times by development studies. 

It is worth noting that these disciplines are 
remarkably similar in how they approach the non- 
West. Operating within a linear teleology, which 
makes western civilization the yardstick for measur- 
ing progress, norms and values, these disciplines have 


, evolved by using non-western cultures and societies 


to define themselves and to develop and grow. In fol- 
lowing suit, future studies has not only colonized the 
future, itis itself becoming an instrument for maintain- 
ing and enlarging that colonization. Future studies thus 
has an unsavoury underside that is—ultimately — much 
darker than mere anthropology or orientalism. 

- Elsewhere, I have compared the evolution of 
future studies with theunfolding of development stud- 
ies: ‘In that field, western “authorities” were first cre- 
ated by citation analysis, literature surveys and study 
guides, and the boundaries of thè discipline were 
pegged to the research interests of these "authorities". 
The textbooks produced by these authorities became 


Futures 


the essential teaching instruments in the Third World; 
while the masters of the discipline went to the Third 
World as consultants and authors of national develop- 
ment plans. It is only a matter of time until the "experts" 
(identified in the Encyclopaedia of the Future and other 
disciplinary texts) make their appearance in the Third 
World as consultants to set up university departments 
and long-range future plans. Already the signs are omi- 
nous. Just as the “national development plans" of so 
many developing countries reflect little concern or 
respect for indigenous cultures and local needs, so 
many of the national futures plan reflect the concern 
and interests of western futurists rather than hopes 
and aspiration of the local population. The priorities 
of such future studies as Malaysia’s Vision 2020, China 
2000, Mexico 2000, have been set not by local popu- 
lations but by the US Global 2000 report.’’ 

The colonization of the future by these power- 
ful forces means that the future ceases to be an arena 
of action.We are in the domain.of a new kind of colo- 
nization that goes beyond physical and mental occu- 
pation to the seizure of our being and hence total 
absorption. Modernity tolerated our existence as an 
appendage to western civilization. But the post-modern 
future is less tolerant—it will settlé for nothing less than 
complete assimilation of all non-western societies into 
western civilization. Modernity raised the question: can 
the non-western societies actually survive the future with 
their sanity and cultures intact? The colonized horizon 
of the future forces us to ask a new question: can we 
survive as distinctive entities, as something different, 
otherthan the western civilization? 

Given the myopic vision and one-dimensional 
logic with which western civilization pursues its goals, 
and given the lack of concern for the future among non, 
western intellectuals and thinkers, and the consequent 
(almost) total lack of future consciousness in many 
non-western societies, my contention is that the prog- 
nosis is grim. Unless we startto think more concretely 
and imaginatively about the future, transform the future 
into a site of both real and symbolic struggles, and 
hence change the future by opening it to non-western 


possibilities, we will not move from the future to a 


plethora of futures. 

Changing the future means both questioning nc 
resisting the forces and the values and canonical myths 
associated with them that have colonized the future. 
Surviving the future thus-involves confronting the 


deterministic, western future and altering its political 


7. *Colonizing the Future: The "Other" Dimension of Future 
Studies’, Futures 25(3), 1993. ` 


and intellectual landscape. The non-western intellec- . 


tual project of futures must insist in exposing the poli- 
tical dimension of all knowledge relating to the future 
and cast it, not as an autonomous and inevitable 
domain, but as a contested arena of conflictual prac- 
tices — technological, global and scholarly — bound up 
with the perpetual expansion of the West. 

In theoretical terms, the project involves gd 
ing not what the future could or would be, but how new 
alternatives and options could be made to emerge, and 
how alternative futures could be shaped according to 
the desires and visions of non-western societies. In 
practical terms, the project has to focus on evolving a 
discourse of social involvement: in raising future con- 
sciousness of communities (including communities of 
intellectuals and academics), in articulating visions of 
societies, and in involving citizens in efforts to shape 
their own futures. 

To liberate the future, the non- West has a num- 
ber of significant disadvantages. A great deal of 
emancipatory thought in recent years has concentrated 
in recovery of a discrete past. The non-West is com- 
ing to appreciate the creativity of its own traditions, and 
halting steps are being taken towards studying that cre- 


ativity as adynamic concept. However, that still leaves | 


the problem of dislocation between past and present, 
let alone past and future. The past becomes,.and for 
many Asian conceptual traditions has always been, a 
lacuna where ideals and aspirations reside. 5o achasm 
is opened between appreciation of tradition and the 
imaginative capacity to think traditions forward. The 
fmaginative leap is made even harder by the limitations 
of the language and techniques of future studies and 
methodologies. 

A perception of a discrete past was intended to 
bolster the search for alternatives to western domi- 
nance, to provide a means for continuity of values so 
that the non- West could move forward with its iden- 
tity intact. However, it is a moot point whether the 
search for alternatives has not generated a public 
perception in the non-West of being the equivalent 
of opting out of the future altogether. Tradition is 
sold outside the technological wizardry of today and 
tomorrow. It provides perhaps acomforting answer to 
the dire needs of poverty, not a handle on power. Alter- — 
native technology became technology for the poor | 
while the mainstream concern of 'real' development 
was getting.a handle on modern western technology. 
Critiques of western technology have so far failed to 
develop a concerted field of alternative technology 


products that offer a new nexus of possible lifestyles, | 


with market possibilities either for the non-West or the 
‘new age’ markets of the West. 

The recovery of history has been a truncated 
endeavour in the non-West. Yet itdoes have the poten- 
tial to upset the limited vision and self-satisfied com- 
posure of the future forecasters. History provides a 
model for a different perspective on what is actually 
happening today, and from this can come new ques- 
tions about how the future can be created. Corporate 
future forecasters have leaped toembracethe so called 
‘Pacific century’, the Pacific Rim centred view of the 
future. Much of Asia is preparing to dismemorialise 
the arrival of Vasco da Gama and incidentally recover 
the world hisarrival disrupted. What stands behind this 
is an Indian Ocean centred vision of the world, its his- 
tory and interconnections that opens a new perspec- 
tive, not merely on the distant past but also on present 
trends, and hence the potential to engineer a different 
plural futures. 

Yet, how many alternative thinkers in the non- 
West are prepared to jettison the West as an integral 
part of their thinking and the centre of their future con- 
sciousness? The trading world of Asia operated irres- 
pective of Europe in minor and distant markets. It 
worked through plurality and interconnection through 
difference. Once more it has the potential for sustained 
long-term growth by trading within itself. The tulcrum 
in the past was the Southeast Asian archaepelago; today 
that again is a source of dynamic growth that can ripple 
andinterconnectthe old world of Asian interconnection. 

This is a rich topic for integration of past and 
future thought but it has been analysed so meagrely that 
it has failed to generate much of an output to challenge 
the might of ‘official’ futures thinking. It is a timely 
conceptual basis from which to subvert the "official 
idea of how the future was made and will be shaped. 
From this perspective, future studies is not and cannot 
be a discipline in the conventional sense. Indeed, if 
future studies was to become a fully-fledged discipline, 
it would follow on the footsteps of ecology, cultural 
studies and feminist studies and will be totally domes- 
ticated. 

. .Awareness of the future involves rescuing future 
studies from any disciplinary constraints and from the 
clutches of tame professionals and academic bureau- 
crats. Future studies must be openly incomplete, unpre- 
dictable, and thus function as an inteliectual movement 
rather than a closed discipline. It must work in opposi- 


tion to the dominant politics and culture of our time, 


resist and critique science and technology (the most 
powerful agents of change and thought), globalisation 
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(the most powerful process of homogenisation), and 


linear, deterministic projections (the official orthodoxy 
of the future) of the future itself. It must, in the words 
of Ashis Nandy, become ‘a game of dissenting visions’, 
‘an attempt to widen human choices, by reconcep- 
tualizing political, social and cultural ends; by identify- 
Ing emerging or previously ignored social pathologies 
that havé to be.understood, contained or transcended; 
by linking up the fates of different polities and societies 
through envisioning their common fears and hopes.’ 

For a genuine transformation of future studies 
into a movement for resisting the status quo, its con- 
ceptual language has to change. Future studies will 
remain alien to the non- West as long as its basic con- 
cepts and categories are those of the dominant civili- 
zation. This is why in non-western societies, despite 
the best intentions of its practitioners, the end result is 
often a subversion of indigenous visions and futures. 
If the future is a state of awareness, then that aware- 
ness can have genuine meaning only if itemanates from 
the indigenous depths of a culture. This means that 
there have to be a whole variety of future studies, each 
using the conceptual tools of a particular culture and 
thus reflecting the intrinsic values and concerns of that 
culture. 

The plurality of futures has to be reflected in the 


| plurality of future studies. Thus, intellectuals in non- 


western societies will have to take the future seriously 
or become prisoners of someone else's future. They 
have to change the actualised future by changing the 
future consciousness of their societies and by articu- 
lating the visions of their cultures in terms of its own 
notions and categories. 

Itis probable that future studies in different cul- 
tures will not be fully comprehensible across cultural 


borders, or more particularly there will be incommen- : 


surability, in a Kuhnian sense, between indigenous 
notions of non-western future studies and western 
future studies. This incommensurability will arise from 
different norms and cognitive values, as well as differ- 
ent experiences, and it will be a product of the fact that 
many non-western concepts and categories cannot really 
be rendered in English. Moreover, the incommensura- 
bility will itself be a source of resistance, ensuring both 


 amultiform of dissent and plurality of options for the 


future. Future studies could thus becomea genuinely high 
adventure generating a kaleidoscope of visions and 


fusing other imaginations and moral concerns with ` 


political activism. 


8. ‘Bearing Witness to the Future’, Futures 28(6-7), August/Sep- 
tember 1996. 


Futures 


Problems often contain the seeds of their own 
solutions. Our awareness of the colonization of the 
future arrives atakey moment in history when the colo- 
nizing Civilization has reached the end of its golden 


_age. As Ibn Khaldun would have said, the West, like 


all other civilizations, must now decline to rise again 
in some far, distant future. The present phase of the 


-cycle of rise and decline of civilizations favours the 
Asian civilizations. The next century belongs to Asia 


in general and India and China in particular. The cen- 
tre of world trade has already moved to the Pacific 
Basin. The nations of Southeast Asia are growing at a 
phenomenal annual rate of eight per cent—and there is 
little indication that this rate of growth will slow down 
in the next decades. For the West, the growth of Asia 
could mean areturn toa future of a thousand years back. 
Both India and China, poised to become global civili- 
zations, stand at the beginning of acycle that could last 
a millennium; western civilization stands at the end of 
acycle that is already a thousand years old. 

But itis insufficient to merely accept the growth 
potential of Asia, enormous as that is, even though it 
Is reconceptualised in the language of cycles. Alterna- 
tive futures will genuinely emerge when Asia starts to 
thinkafresh by marginalising the West. Thatisthe kind 
of equation western dominance is working tirelessly 
to maintain as non-thought. Southeast Asia and the high 
performing economies of East Asia were insulated 
fromthe recession ofthe eighties by the potency oftheir 
growing economic interaction. This is a topic which 
does not figure largely in official futures thought? But 
it must be a starting point for us, a willingness of Asia 
to think the unthinkable. Rather than be a victim of a 
totally colonized future, Asia needs to imagine that it 
can bea source of its own alternatives; that it can gen- 
erate its own power base. 

The story so far is that those Asian countries that 
have most confidence in their long term growth poten- 
tial are also most in thrall to the power complex of the 
West; they are least able to see even their own power 
other than in western terms and the language of west- 
ern future studies. It seems that colonialism has pre- 
disposed the colonized to think only in colonial terms. 
That is the cycle that must be broken. History and its 
cycles give us hope by serving as future orientated 
memories. We can use our history and tradition to break 
the power of the present over our future. But first we 
have to equip ourselves to meet the formidable task. 
50, prepare yourself to rescue all our futures. 


ZIAUDDIN SARDAR 


AS part of a scenario planning exer- 
cise in the mid-90s to examine the 
likely future for the airline, the Brit- 
ish Airways Strategy Development 
Group produceda shortlist of changes 
that had occurred in the ten years from 
1985 to 1995.' These included the fall 
of the Berlin Wall, the election of 
Nelson Mandela as President of South 
Africa, and a civil war in Europe in 
which over 100,000 were killed. Today 
these events are all history and as such, 
perhaps, not particularly remarkable, 
but who would have predicted them in 
the mid-80s. 

The East German state showed 
nosignofcollapse, indeed even in May 
1989 when ona wetdull day, I stood on 
the western side of the border between 
the two Germanys and saw the double 


1. K. Moyer, How to Structure Scenarios. 
Paper to the conference on Practically Imple- 
menting Scenario Planning, IIR, May 1997. 


A surprise free future? 


GRAHAM H.MAY 


fences with the free fire zone between 
stretching across the countryside near 
Duderstadt in the then West Germany. 
For me it summarised the division of 
Europe that had been part of the whole 
of my adult life. At the time it did not 
occur to me that a few months later, 
along with many others, I would be 
watching in amazement the scenes 
flashed around the world on television 
ofthe Wall being breached. 

Two years later I was walking in 
East Berlin, something I would never 
have imagined possible before 1989. 
German friends confirmed that though 
they had wanted re-unification, they 
had not expected to see it in their 
lifetime. In 1997 notonly is Germany 
reunited but the Soviet Union no 
longerexists and the Russian Federa- 
tion is involved in collaboration with 
NATO, its sworn enemy only adecade 
back. 
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In 1985 Nelson Mandela was a 
prisoner on Robben Island, as he had 
been since 1964, and the apartheid 
regime still ruled South Africa. It 
seemed most likely that Mandela would 
die in Jail or possibly be released when 
he had become so ill as to no longer be 
consideredathreat. Now he is President 


-of a government elected by a majority 


of the population of South Africa and 
respected by many who then saw him 
as a dangerous terrorist. The fear in 
Europe in 1985, althoügh fadinga little 
from the Reagan-Brezhnev era, was 
of super-power conflict, not civil war. 
The decline of one threat seems to have 
allowed other conflicts to resurface. 
Perhaps we should have foreseen it, but 
few did. 


I hese are just examples of the sur- 
prising changes that have occurred 
in the last decade or so. Over a longer 


period there have been even greater . 
shifts, which looking back on thém' 


may seemto have been inevitable but 
from the perspective of the time 
seemed: most unlikely. History is full 
of empires that have grown and then 
declined. At the end of the last century 
it was claimed that the sun never set on 
the British Empire, so many areas of the 
globe were part of it. Few in Britain, at 
least, anticipated the changes that would 
occur in the next 100 years. Now in 
1997 the last remnant of that empire, 
Hong Kong, has been returned to 
China, and Britain, a small off-shore 
island in Europe is still having diffi- 
culty understanding its post-imperial 
position in the world. 


Two thousand years ago much | 


of Britain itself was part of an empire 
dominated by the Romans. The Roman 
Empire which covered most of west- 
ern Europe lasted for about 500 years. 
The British Empire for about 250 and 
the Soviet for little more than 50. 
While they were at their height few 
could envisage their.end, though today 


Futures 


we regard their decline as historical 
fact and even inevitable. Within their 
period of history it was difficult to 
imagine how they might end because 
they appeared to control the levers 
of power. 


The Romans were militarily domi- 
nant and had administrative control. 
The British navy ruled the seas and the 
Soviet nuclear arsenal stood toe-to-toe 
with the Americans. At the time their 
dominance seemed permanent. The 
Americans and the West may have 
won intheconflict with communism, 
but the nature of that victory was not 
as expected. It was certainly not as 
Marx had predicted and as seemed 
quite possible in the 1960s as social- 
istrevolutions occurred in many parts 
ofthe world. Atthattimethe West was 
almost paranoid in the face of the Evil 
Empire. 

In the historic 


1774 is re-enacted for the benefit of 
late 20th century tourists. One of the 
roles 1s that of an overseer of a tobacco 
plantation. He talks of slavery as inevi- 
table, the only way to run the planta- 
tion, and anticipates that it will last for 
a thousand years. From the point of 
view of the 1990s this is shocking and 
surprising, but in 1774 with the slave 
trade at its height, it probably seemed 
quite normal. 

Perhaps every generation finds 
it difficult to imagine that tts own situ- 
ation ts likely to be as temporary as 
those that have gone before, despite 
the evidence of history on which we 
can draw. It has even, of course, been 
suggested that we have come to the 
end of history? as the West and western 
culture becomes ever more dominant. 
The future, therefore, 1s predictable; it 
will continue on thecurrent trajectory. 

So it might, but a surprise-free 


2. F. Fukuyama, The End of History and the 
Last Man. Hamish Hamilton, London. 


town of. 
“Williamsburg in Virginiathe world of 


future would be, in the light of history, 
the most surprising outcome. It is, in 
fact, out of this realisation, that the 
future is not just a continuation of the 
past, that futures studies has devel- 
oped. It was, forexample, the failure 
of traditional forecasting methods in 
the 1970s that encouraged Shell to 
develop alternative scenarios of the 
future as the basis for their strategic 
planning. But even in the range of 
assumptions they have made about 
the price of oil, a basic aspect of their 
operation, they have not always inclu- 
dedtheeventual outcome. ~- 


| the aim of western profes- 
sional futurists 1s to maintain the 
dominance of their corporate clients, 
but there 1s no guarantee that they 
will succeed. Many companies, for 
example, have failed to foresee the 
growing concern forthe environment 
and have underestimated the 1mpact 


‘this would-have on their operations. 


Shell itself, although the scenario 
planners did include the eventuality 
in their work, did not take the threat 
of consumer boycotts seriously. But 
following the publicity gained by 
Greenpeace in opposing tha disposal 
of the Brent Spar oil platfornfthey 
were forced to backtrack. . 
Such companies, which are if 
anything, the main force for western 
economic imperialism are far from 
infallible. It has, for example, been 
shown that relatively few of the major 
companies of the 19th century still 
existtoday? and many originally west- 
ern industries have been overtaken by 
Asian, particularly Japanese firms. 
Many of these firms have now inves- 
ted in western countries, particularly 
the USA and Britain, bringing with 
them very different managementcul- 
tures. The influence is far from one 
way and as communication becomes 


3. A. de Guies, ‘Companies, what are they’, 


RSA Journal, June 1995, pp. 26-35. 


easier it 1s likely to become tncreas- 
ingly so. Indeed it has been suggested 
that the culture within which some 
Asian companies have developed 
gives them a competitive advantage 
over the West. A western game per- 
haps but, as the English cricket and 
. soccer teams have found, others have 
overtaken them. 


I. is sometimes suggested that the 
- control of communications techno- 
logy provides a means of cultural 
imperialism and domination by Ame- 
rican culture and the English lan- 
guage. This has some credibility but 
contrary examples do exist. The Ira- 
nian Revolution, in which Ayatollah 
Khoment overthrew the Shah who 
was attempting to westernise the 
country, was made easier by the cas- 
sette tape recorder. Even the Shah’s 
secret police was unable to intercept 
the cassettes on which the Ayatollah’s 
recorded speeches were circulated. 


The result appears to have been a posi- 


tive rejection of western values and 
culture and areassertion of traditional 
attitudes 

The latest technology which itis 
Sometimes said will increase western 
dominance is the Internet. Perhaps it 
wiel, but itshould be remembered that 
the technology originated as asystem 
for the American military that was 
designed to withstand nuclear attack 
by rerouting around breaks 1n the net- 
work. It 1s difficult to believe that the 
designers of the system imagined 


either the number of uses to which the : 


Internet is now being put or the anar- 
chy which makes it almost impossible 
to contro]. One of the major concerns 
of both society and authority is the 
inappropriate uses, be they political 
Or pornographic, to which the Net is 
now being put. > 

One of the features of the so 
called modern western world is con- 
trol, the belief that itis only necessary 


to know enough about how things 
work and the ability to control future 
events will follow. From this perspec- 
tive the world is essentially simple and 
can be understood as a series of simple 
systems. In some areas of the natural 
sciences this provides sufficient cer- 
tainty to allow accurate prediction, but 
social, economic and political affairs 
are proving more complex resisting 
attempts to predict and control therm. 
Daniel Bell’s* contention thatsystems 
analysis would soon allow totally ratio- 
nal decisions has still to be achieved 
and there are increasing doubts that it 
ever will. This may bein part because 
as CastP? argues simple systems have 
predictable behaviour; few interac- 
tions and feedback/feed forward 
loops; centralised decision-making; 
and decomposability —that is they can 
be understood by reducing them to 
theircomponent parts. 


The more recent concepts of chaos 
and complexity theory, often termed 
post-modern and brought together in 
the term Chaotics‘, suggest that the 
systems in which we live are not 
simple but complex. Complex sys- 
tems are unpredictable, often leading 
to counter-intuitive results; full of 
feedback/feedforward loops which 
enable them to respond and absorb 
shocks; decentralised with many 
decision-making points; and irreduc- 
ible, in that slicing them up into sub- 
systems destroys their very nature. In 
such circumstances diversity has posi- 
tive value, the domination by one cul- 
ture would be counterproductive and, 


4. D. Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial 
Society: A Venture in Social Forecasting. 
Penguin, London, 1973. 


5. J.L. Casti, Complexification: Explaining a 
Paradoxical World Through the Science of 
Surprise. Harper Collins, New York, 1994. 


6. G. Anderlea, A. Dunning and S. Forge, 
Chaotics: An Agenda for Business and Soci- 
ety inthe Twenty-First Century. Adamantine/ 
Praeger, London and Westport CT, 1997. 


just as in the case of mono-culture in 
agriculture, positively dangerous to 
thesurvival ofthe human species. 


| m perhaps goes some way to 
explain Naisbitt’s’ Global Paradox 
thatthe larger the system, the smaller 
and more powerful and important the 
parts. This 1s reflected, he argues, in 
theapparently contradictory develop- 
ments of a global economy, which 
suggests a concentration of power in 
the hands of majortransnational com- 
panies, and both a breaking up of these 
giants into smaller parts and a grow- 
ing cultural and political tribalism 
Which distributes power more locally. 
We may be moving towards a global 
economy butculturally and politically 
there are trends in the opposite direc- 
tion as past mega-states like the Soviet 
Union break up into their constituent 
parts. Almostasareaction to the appa- 
rent domination by western compa- 
nies, local culture is reasserting itself. 

On the face of it, the Asian tigers 
can appear palpably western: itis only 
when you peer a little more closely 
that you realise their cultures are a 
bewildering synthesis of the western 
and the local.* The probable emer- 
gence of Chinaas the largest economy 
in the world and India as the most 
populous country is likely to have a 
major impact, particularly when it is 
related tothe Chinese and Indian com- 
munities in the rest of the world which 
continue to maintain their cultural 
identity. So also in the West, where 
groups that had apparently been assi- 
milated into countries like the United 
Kingdom, are now pressing for grea- 
ter autonomy and distinctiveness as 
Scots, Welsh or Cornish. Even after 
several centuries of assimilation and 


7. J. Naisbitt, Global Paradox. Morrow. New 
York, 1994, 
8. M. Jacques, ‘Sleeping Giant Awakcs to 


Claim the New Century’, The Observer. 
15 June 1997, pp. 8-9. 
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attempts to eradicate local languages 
and culture they are again increasing 
in significance. 
There is here another paradox 
that as English is said to be becoming 
the international language, native Eng- 
lish speakers are at both an advantage 
and a disadvantage at the same time. 
Native speakers of another tongue 
may learn English to communicate 
internationally, but retain their own 
language for private conversation. 
Native English speakers have no such 
privilege. They have neither a clear 
international language to learn and 
become lazy in consequence, assuming 
everyone else will speak English, nor 
dothey retain theirown private means 
of communication. It 1s clearly an 
advantageto beanative English spea- 
ker, but there is a downside too as the 
language becomes internationalised. 


I. is into this increasingly-complex, 
interrelated and paradoxical world 
that futures studies is developing. It 
may have originated in Europe and 
America, in industry and the military, 
but as an academic activity itis still in 
its infancy. Many of those currently 
involved are white Anglo-Saxon 
middle aged males, the author included, 
but it 15 clear that there are many other 
forms of development which go far 
beyond the western business bias of 
official futures. Slaughter,’ for exam- 
ple, indicates that the futures field 
ranges from business dominated futu- 
res research, through futures studies 
to futures movements, which are con- 
cerned with stimulating, reconcep- 
tualising and leading change and 
include alternative lifestyles and trans- 
personal psychology. 

As an academic activity there 
are as yet few futures studies courses 
and there are indications that they are 


9. R. Slaughter and Beare, Education for the 


Twenty-First Century. Routledge, London and 
New York, 1993. 


Futures 


developing as quickly outside the 
West as within it. Those that do exist 
such as the Masters programmes at 
Houston and Hawaii in the U.S. and 
the new course in Leeds in the U.K., 
make conscious attempts to present a 
‘multi-cultural perspective. 


E ue programmes or research 
institutés either exist or are under 
development in Pakistan, Korea and 
Chinaamong others. Whilethe World 
Future Society is predominantly 
North American, the World Futures 
Studies Federation is more internatio- 
nal and multi-cultural and the Future 
Generation Alliance Foundation 
based in Kyoto, Japan has a Buddhist 
base. In many parts of the world a wide 


range of community based initiatives | 


devoted to social innovation, new eco- 
nomics, environmental activism and 
alternative lifestyles are concerned to 
create a preferable future rather than 
predict the continuation of business 
asusual. 

Futures studies is not yet a dis- 
cipline in the accepted sense of the 
term. This is partly because it has not 
yet established an agreed corpus of 
knowledge or methodology, but it is 
also due to the very nature of futures 
studies itself. Western academic and 
scientific endeavour has been based 
on empiricism, the search for knowl- 


. edge through the establishment of 


facts. As de Jouvenel'? pointed out, 
futures deals not in facta but futura 
because provable facts belong to the 
past. Empirical knowledge has its 
place in futures but it is insufficient. 
Other forms of knowledge, such as 
belief, faith, ethical and moral convic- 
tion and the envisioning of future images 
become equally important in creating 
the future rather than understanding the 
past. Western culture is frequently seen 
as lacking such characteristics. 


10. B. de Jouvenel, The Art of Conjecture. 
Wiedenfeld and Nicolson, London, 1964. 


If anything is important it is the 
future. The pastis gone and the present 
exists only as a fleeting moment. 
Everythingthat we think and do from 
this moment on can.only. affect the 
future and it is in the future that we 
shall spend the rest of our lives.'! His- 
tory is important, it has many lessons 
toteach and failure to heed them is one 
of the easiest ways to make mistakes 
in the future.'* History also carries 
with tt many experiences, both per- 
sonal and societal, that influence 
attitudes to the present and the future. ° 
In many situations these attitudes 
derived from the past determine our 
approach to the future. To create 
change we may need to break away 
from domination by the pastand think 


anew. This is often difficult but if we 


are to solve many of the worlds prob- 
lems, necessary. 


Tus seriously aboutthe future 
before it happens is notanew concept. 
Itisenshrined in common sense in the 
English language.in phrases like, 
Look before you leap, Forewarned is 
forearmed, and Prevention is better 
thancure. All suggest that the value ef 
thinking ahead about potential future 
events has been understood fora corf- 
siderable time. Other languages prob- 
ably have similar concepts. " 
Although our relationship to the 
future cannot be proven absolutely it 
is reasonable, on the evidence of his- 
tory, to conclude that history is made, 
not given, and that human action has 
an impact, sometimes a determining 
one, on the shape of events. Weare the 
future of the past; our lives are heavily 
influenced by the actions of previous 
generations. Equally, we are the past 


11. E. Cornish, The Study of the Future: An 
Introduction to the Art and Science of Under- 
standing and Shaping Tomorrow’s World. 
World Future Society, Washington, 1977. 


12. E. Hobsbawm, “To See the Future Look 
at the Past’, The Guardian,7 June 1997, p. 21. 


of the future; our actions will influ- 

- ence the potentials of those who fol- 
low us. This has always been true but 
there is increasing evidence to suggest 
that the impact of current generations 
on the future is greater than ever before. 
As the Italian industrialist, Aurelio 
Pecci, founder of the Club of Rome, 
argued, the future will no longer be a 
mere continuation of the present, but 
a direct consequence of it.!* We are 
beginning to realise that what we do 
could even affect the chances of the 
continuation of human and other life 
forms on the planet. 


p re-emphasises our responsi- 
bility to future generations because 
justas weinherited the world from our 
ancestors so future generations will 
inherit it from us. Non-western cul- 
tures that were less taken up by the 
attractions of technologically based 
industrial progress have important 
lessons to teach in a world in which 
we are not owners but merely tenants 
with a relatively short lease. The con- 
cept of sustainable development, 
which is defined as development that 
meets the needs of the present with- 
out@ompromising the ability of future 
ecenerations to meet their needs," is 
essentially based on this idea. At face 
value the definition is reasonable, 
but it raises many issues, not least, 
becauseitisclearthat we are not meet- 
ing even the basic needs of many inthe 
current generation. If we are unable or 
unwilling to do that, what right have 


we to pretend to act in the interests of - 


future generations, even if we were 
able to know what they will be. 

The definitiondoes at least pro- 
vide, if we-wish to take it seriously, the 
necessary first step in making deci- 


13. A. Pecci, One Hundred Pages for the 
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sions for the future. It provides, how- 
ever fuzzy, an image of a different 
future to work towards. Without such 
an image of a desirable future there is 
no reason to decide to work towards a 
particular direction, because, if you do 
not know where you are going, any 
road will take you there.’ It is in this 
way, as Popper ^argued, the future 
pulls us as muchas the past pushes us. 


C hange is a natural and ever 
present process. The passing of the 
seasons, life and death, new experi- 
ences, knowledge and ways óf doing 
things, continue from day to day and 
year to year. In such circumstances 
new challenges and issues are always 
likely to arise. Some situations, like 
accidents or natural disasters, force 
us to react, but even they can often be 
foreseen and precautions taken to 
reduce their impact and preparatory 
measures put in place to enable a quick 
and effective response. In other situ- 
ations anticipation, thinking about 
possible events before they happen, 
can provide, time to review a wider 
range of options and avoid the restric- 
tions imposed by crisis management. 
Techniques such as tmpact assess- 
ment, risk assessment and foresight 
make more informed decisions pos- 
sible. Waiting for events also reduces 
the possibility of positive influence 
over the future, of creating change 
rather than just being subjected to it, 
and making the future happen for us 
ratherthan tous. . 

Thinking about the futurė is 
easy, we do itall the time. Preparing a 
meal, planting crops or planning a 
journey all require thinking about the 


15. S. Enzerand R. Wurzburger. LA 200+ 20: 
Some alternative futures for Los Angeles 
2001, Executive Summary Center for Futures 
Research, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. CA, 1982. 


16. K. Popper, "The Allureofthe Open Future’. 
The Guardian, 29 August 1988, p.'8. 


future. The difficulty occurs when 
the future we prepared or planned for 
is not as we anticipated it would be. 
Experience suggests that this mis- 
match occurs often enough to make 
us uncomfortable and to encourage 
us to doubtthe value of thinking about 
the future. We all have to live in the 
present and coping with the present is 
often enough; it may leave no time for 
thinking about things which may 
neverhappen. These present concerns 
are also more real and demand atten- 
tion whereas consideration of poten- 
tial problems may be seen as a waste 
of resources and can be put off until 
they become more pressing, even 
thougha stitch intime may save nine. 


j m about the future is also 
complicated by the different kinds of 
future thoughts that we can have, 
which often get confused. There may 
be a wide range of possible futures 
that we believe could happen. At one 
extreme are our hopes, those situa- 
tions we would find favourable. Atthe 
other are our fears, those futures which 
would be unpleasant for us. Depend- 
ing on whether we tend to be optimis- 
tic or pessimistic, our view of the 


likely future will be influenced toward 


one extreme or the other. Equally 
important are our attitudes to deter- 
minism and choice. Do we believe that 
the future is determined by preordina- 
tion, the inexorable march of history, 
genetics, ourenvironment, or the eco- 
nomic and social structure of society? 
If so, only prediction is possible, we 
cannot influence the future and think- 
ing about the future has little value. 
Choice, on the other hand, may intro- 
duce too many possibilities for us to 
deal with because the future becomes 
conditional and unpredictable. 
Ourexperience of forecasting is 
also not encouraging. Wise"! sug- 


17. G. Wise, "The Accuracy of Technological 
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gested that only 40% of forecasts of 
technological developments between 
1890 and 1940 had been successful by 
1974 and that forecasting human af- 
fairs was even more inaccurate. The 
record does, however, provide anum- 
ber of lessons as to why this may be 
the case. Forecasts are often too nar- 
row because being made, forexample, 
by economists, they ignore the non- 
economic issues thatare often signifi- 
cant. They alsofrequently suffer from 
over-optimism, timidity or being sur- 
prise free. 

It is also important to examine 


the purpose of forecasting. It is usu- ` 


ally assumed that forecasts are made 
in order to foresee the future, but as 
Poh!" points out, if they are accurate, 
forecasts are of little use, because 
there is nothing wecan do to influence 
the future. In fact forecasts are often 
made for other purposes such as to 
warn of potential problems, assist 
choice between alternative courses of 
action or, less desirably, for propa- 
ganda. 


Í t is often thought that whereas we 
can have knowledge of the past and 
present there can be no knowledge of 


the future as it remains totally uncer- . 


tain. Further examination ofthe nature 
of knowledge reveals that the past and 
present may also be uncertain as we 


search for further information about 


history and are faced withcontrary in- 
terpretations of past and present 
events. Meanwhile certain things 
about the future, such as sunrise to- 
morrow and the date of the next 
American presidential election, can be 
predicted with reasonable certainty. 
Uncertainty is not the sole preserve of 
the future, it is inherent in the human 
condition, past, present and future. 


18. F. Pohl, “The Uses of the Future’. The 
Futurist 27(2), 1993, pp. 9-12. 


19. C. Hooker, Future Studies: Its Role in 
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The future is consequently not so 
different. i 

There is the danger of coloniz- 
ing the future and closing off options 
by projecting currently dominant 
ideas and values into the future and 
assuming they will continue to domi- 
nate. But as we have seen at the start 
of this essay, there 1s ample evidence 
from history to suggest that this is far 
from inevitable. Present dominant 
cultures and values may continue but 
one of the main arguments for futures 
studies isto encourage careful consid- 
eration of the potentials of the future 
rather than blunder forward into a 
future that without thinking about it 
seems inevitable. 


t 


DEM has an interest in the 
future as the territory in which they 
and their descendants will spend the 
rest of their lives. The future is there- 
foretooimportantto be left to the pro- 
fessional futurists. The development 
of futures studies, particularly within 
the educational context, is concerned 
with encouraging students to under- 
stand the ways in which they can help 
to shape their own futures by offering 
them the skills to participate in that 
shaping.” The futures movementalso 
includes a wide range of activists 
working with communities to achieve 
similar empowerment in other parts 
of society. As has been suggested else- 
where,” there is considerable evi- 
dence to conclude that The Future is 
Ours ifasahumanrace we wishto take 
up the challenge. The development of 
futures studies has an important role 
to play in helping us face the issues 
involved. 
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The future of knowledge 


VINAY LAL 


SOME ten years ago, when still a 
graduate student at the University of 
Chicago, I found to my considerable 
surprise that the influential journal 
Alternatives, jointly produced by the 
World Order Models Project in New 
York and the Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies in Delhi, had 
been shelved in the section reserved 
for journals in economics and opera- 
tions research in the library of the 
university’s business school. I could 
not have expected that Alternatives, 
which has featured much of the best 
work today on alternative conceptions 
of human needs, visions of human 
society, and modes of distributive 
justice, besides offering trenchant 
critiques of dominant models of war, 
violence, and political and economic 
repression, would be placed alongside 
journals in economics, indisputably 
one of the most retrograde and paro- 
chial disciplines anywhere in the 


world. It is a discipline that, dare one 
say, will perforce have to be blud- 
geoned into humility before its per- 
fidious pretensions to offering us 
reliable knowledge can be putto rest. 

In near proximity to Alterna- 
tives, on the other side of the shelf, 
lay various journals on forecasting, 
technological planning, and strategic 
management, as though the only 
conception of the future that we are 
permitted to have is one which the cor- 
morant crew of economists, manage- 
mentspecialists, and technocrats, who 
have hitherto failed miserably in giv- 
ing us a more desirable society. have 
ordained as worthy of the attention of 
humankind. 

Itis quite possible, of course, to 
describe the peculiar place that Alter- 
natives occupies in the shelves of 
more than one university library as a 
technical problem in classification, or 
to attribute the error to the quirkiness 
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of afew, perhaps ill-informed, librar- 


- ians. All knowledge systems have 


relied on forms of classification, and 
a disposition towards one form of clas- 
sification rather than another might be 
no less than the difference between 
competing visions of culture and 
society. There is in this tale of the not- 
mislaid journal arather more ominous 
warning, both about the oppressive- 
ness óf modern knowledge systems 
and the manner in which, as the Paki- 
stani intellectual Ziauddin Sardar has 
described it, ‘the future has been 
colonised.’ ) 


A. a considerable distance in the 
past, the future was the provenance of 
astrologers, soothsayers, palmists, 
and various other traditional special- 
ists 1n magic, fortune-telling, and 
curses. Ina mannerof speaking, how- 
ever, every story-teller was a futurist, 
since stories (though they are located 
in the past) are invariably interven- 


trons in the future. The ancient Greeks 


certainly recognized that no matter 
where one went, one was-bound to 
encounter a story. Itis no accident that 
the greatest of the Greek writers in the 
post-Homertc period was the boister- 
ous and mythomaniac story-teller, 
Herodotus; indeed, to take a heretical 
view, the demise of Greek civilization 
can be marked by the advent of the 
historian Thucydides who set out to 
correct the record, tame Herodotus’s 
flights of imagination, and present 
a more realistic account of Greek 
society. 

While the most egregious of 
Herodotus’s representations of the 
Other were absorbed over time into 
the West’s huge corpus of ideas about 
purportedly barbaric, primitive, or 
otherwise inferior civilizations, in 
every other respect Herodotus was 
sought to be disciplined. Western civi- 
lization has ever since gradually been 
lasing its capacity for story-telling, 


Futures 


possessed as it 1s by the desire to 
scientize its narratives. 

At the higher end, the lot of 
thinking about the future fell to the 
utopian visionary and the prophet. 
Many utopian thinkers were, how- 
ever, inclined to locate their utopia not 
in the future but in the past, in some 
imagined “Golden Age’ when Jaw and 
order prevailed, and when justice was 
notsoeasily mocked. Though the tra- 
dition of utopian thinking survives in 
the twentieth century, judging from 
the works of H.G. Wells, Eugene 
Zamiatin, Aldoux Huxley, George 
Orwell and many other lesser writers, 
it has been showing a precipitous 
decline for some time. It has now 
largely been relegated to the ranks of 
science fiction writers and their 
admireres who are determined to 
establish that the American govern- 
ment has been conspiring to keep 
knowledge of Martians and other 
extra-terrestrials a secret. Prophecy, 
on the other hand, was more effec- 
tively pushed into complete extinc- 
tion, aphyxiated on the one hand by 
the increasing dominance of the his- 


torical mode, and condemned on the. 


other hand as a regrettable residue of 
medieval superstition, the remaining 
sibling of alchemy and black magic. 


I n the English-speaking part, at least 
ofthe western world, Blake appears to 
be the last tn the line of the prophets. 
And though Marx and Freud might 
well be hailed as prophets in their own 
right, they remain resolutely the crea- 
tures of knowledge formations which 
envision no possibility for dissent 
other than in the language of those for- 
mationsthemselves. Thus Marxismcan 
allow for no critique that is not histori- 


cal, and indeed to be non-historical, or 


even a-historical, is to open oneself to 
the charge of belonging with the primi- 
tive, with those hordes still vegetating 
in the frozen vestibule of time. 


It must come as a Surprise to 
many, then, to find that the future 1s 
striking again. In the public domain, 
most particularly in the United States, 
the future is most often recalled in the 
conventional pieties of politicians’ 
pronouncements, in theirexhortation 
to us to remember what is good for 
‘our Children’s children.’ This pro- ` 
vides the perfect license to turn the 
future over to policy planners, man- - 
agement specialists, technocrats and 
— most of all - computer whiz kids. In 
this vision, if solofty a word may be 
used to describe the pedestrian rum- . 
blings of glorified plumbers, the world 
wide web and theinternet will keep us 
all connected. 


W. may all be connected, but 


apropos Thoreau's comment upon 
learning of the invention of the tele- 
graph, do we all have something to say 
to each other? While diagnosing the 
failures ofthe Englishman inthe colo- 
nies, E.M. Forster came upon the 
sacred mantra to bring together the 
East and the West: “Only connect.’ 
But our modern form of connected- 
ness is only atravesty ofthe feeling of 
community that Forster sought, and a 
lesser degree of connectedness would 
do'a ereat deal to render the world 





' more pluralistic, more tmpermeab% 


to the dominant categories of knowl- 
edge and homogenising contours of 
culture. 

No doubt, if the future was left 
to technoplanners and compuexperts 
(such being the neologisms of this 
generation), we would achieve the 
same results envisioned by the cre- 
ators of the neutron bomb which, 
while destroying all signs of life 
leaves buildings intact. Since the 
human being is the one unpredictable 
animal, many planners for the future 
find homo sapiens to be a rather 
unpleasant reminder of the impossi- 
bility ofa perfectblueprint. Yet, since 


the essence of the western ethos is 
to strive (and not always, or even 
seldom, for the good) and merely to 
strive, mastery over the future — fol- 
lowing the now-contested mastery 
over nature, women, and children—1s 
deemed an imperative. 


Coa like everything 


else, the future too has become a sub- . 


ject of study. Though the study of the 
future has only a fraction of the trap- 
pings associated with the traditional 
disciplines, future trends are there to 
be seen. The futurists have their own 
associations and organizations, their 
annual conventions, and their own 
organs of research and communica- 
tion. Across the globe, especially in 
the ‘advanced’ western nations, 
where the future will increasingly 
begin to look like their past, even afew 
departments of future studies have 
cropped up. Though in some sectors 
the futurist has yet to gain academic 
respectability, since his or her calling 
is still associated with astrology, nume- 
rology, palmistry, and other supposed 
superstitions, the study of the future 
5 nonetheless now poised to become 
a big business: 

s As the rest of the world embra- 
cesthe market morality, and countries 
cqnsentto the structural readjustment 
mandates of the IMF, the same breed 
that rules the roost in western coun- 
tries 1s beginning to flex its muscles 
in developing countries. In a country 
like India, where business schools 
were something of an anomaly less 
thantwo decades ago, and where busi- 
ness had less than a tinge of respect- 
ability, no degree is now more coveted 
` than the MBA. Suited and booted 
financial planners, consultants, man- 
agement experts, and computer spe- 
cialists, who have learned the tools 
of their trade from the West (thereby 
enacting the modern form of Vishwa- 
karma puja), partake of the ‘hotel 


lobby culture’ described by Corne! 
West, and it is at their business semi- 
nars and lunches thatthey hatch those 
schemes designed to renderthe füture 
of India (and much of the Third World) 
like the present of the West. Truly, the 
future of the greater part of the non- 
West, if the forecasters, planners, and 
technoexperts are to be believed, is to 
be withoutany intimations ofthe future: 
itisto live someoneelse’s life, todream 
someoneelse’s dream, to inhabit some- 
oneelse’s skin, and to become someone 
else’s merchandise. 


i n the matter of the future, one might 
then reasonably infer, it will be busi- 
ness as usual. Fora very brief moment 
it appeared as though this business 
would be fatally interrupted by the 
demise of communism tn Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. Some 
disciplines, such as anthropology, ori- 
ental studies, and historical studies, 
which served as the handmaiden to 
the West in its efforts to colonize the 
world, had it seemed long ago, out- 
lived their usefulness. Other disci- 
plines, suchas political science, which 
flourished during the Cold War, and 
had, in a substantial number of its 
practitioners, no other reason,for 
being than to be the foot-soldiers of 
America's consumerist ambitions 
and ideological war on communism, 
should have faced extinction. But 
no species has ever willed its own 
destruction, however close human 
beings havebeentoeliminating them- 
selves (and other species, who are 
not granted the dignity of survival 
in-themselves, but only for humans). 
Moreover, western man knows little 
else if not the art of re-tooling. All the 
questionable disciplines adroitly rein- 


vented themselves and even became | 


indispensable. 

It had been conventional to 
believethatonly the West had history, 
butafter the atrocities of the two world 


wars, and more particularly the geno- 
cidal impulses of the Germans and the 
Italians, not to mention the Allied 
nations’ use of carpet bombing, much 
of this history seemed to be a bit 
unsavoury. Historical studies had to 
find other hospitable homes, and 
history was to become responsive by 
becoming the common man’s chosen 
field, the everyman’s hobby: now 
there was a history to everything. 
Anthropology was supposealy to 
develop a critical bent and become 
sensitive, self-reflexive and more plu- 
ralistic; this ‘internal critique’ contin- 
ues and has helped to shape, though 
not decisively yet, the future of anthro- 
pology departments, where the physi- 
cal anthropologists and old cultural 
anthropologists have not quite exhaus- 
ted their depredations. 


O.a studies, meanwhile, had 
become reconceptualized as area 
studies, and to this have been added 
various forms of ethnic and minority 
studies. This form of self-fashioning, 
ofacquiring an acquaintance with the 
Other and sampling various cuisines, 
is now even championed as multi- 
culturalism, as an instance of the 
West’s unique thirst for knowledge 
and capacity for curiosity. It has almost 
nothing to do with the opening or clos- 
ingofthe so-called American mind. 
What, then, of the political 
scientists, those members of the Ame- 
rican academy who so shamelessly 
thrived on the foreign policy and 
defence establishments, or of the 
economists, who were so warmly 
embraced by the authoritarian regi- 
mes of Latin America or Asia? The 
latter have found their calling once 
again, as the former Soviet bloc opens 
itself up to the rapacious drives of 
the West. Nickel-and-dime capita- 
lists once again can provide hoary 
testimony to the endurance of the 
American dream. The rags-to-riches 
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narrative survives, though perhaps it 
is finding a more hospitable reception 
elsewhere: witness the ascendancy to 


the Presidency of India of a man from. 


the class of dalits, once commonly des- 
cribed as ‘untouchables’. 


Í ndeed, never has the economist 
had such a large playing field as he 
does now, when the entire developing 


` world seems on the brink of ‘libera- 


lisation’ and ‘privatisation’. This 
apparent shrinking of the world, 
which we are told will make of the 
worlda ‘global village’, is musicto the 
ears of the capitalist and the economist 
alike. ‘Globalisation’ in effect means 
that the colonisation of the develop- 
ing world, which in time was noteven 
financially lucrative for European 
powers in some cases, can now beren- 
dered complete. Moreover, when the 
exercise of power was once naked, 
and the victories of the battlefield 
were won by the ruthless bombing of 
villages, ironically termed pacifica- 
tion, and the Maxim guri, domination 
will now take place underthe sweeter 
and gently-killing dispensation of 
McDonalds and Coca-Cola. Cows 
must be fattened before they can be 
slaughtered. 

. But the story of globalisation 
scarcely ends here. Though the shape 
of the future under globalisation sug- 
gests unequivocally the narrowing of 
cultural options, the reduction of demo- 
cracy tolargely meaningless gestures 
at the electoral booth, the beggaring 
ofthe Third World, and the instillation 
of the warped mentality of the West 
into people not so utterly incapable 


of dealing with the Other except by : 


habitual recourse to various forms of 
total violence, whatis mostat stake is 
thefuture of knowledge itself, though 
the debate is most often cast in terms 
of ‘culture’. 

The ‘battle lines of the future,’ 
political scientist Samuel Huntington 
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~ 


argued a few years ago, will be the 
‘fault lines between civilizations.’ He 
sees the future as one in which the cen- 
ter stage will be occupied by aconflict 
between western civilization on the 
one hand, and Chinese nationalists 
and Muslim fanatics, acting singly or 
in concert, on the other. 

It is no surprise that this thesis 
should have been advanced by ‘mad- 
dog Huntington', as he was known to 
radicals in the sixties. First an avid 
proponent of America’s involvement 
inthe Vietnam war, and then an advo- 
cate of the nuking of Vietnam, Hun- 


tington became one of the foremost. 


ideologues of the Cold War and was 
subsequently to find himself much in 
demand as a mercenary, offering such 
advise to despotic regimes as would 
enable them to be properly authori- 
tarian, all to equip themselves for a 
future of democracy. Since the end of 
the Cold War threatened to run him 
out of business, leaving him with a 
mere Harvard sinecure, Huntington 
had to reinvent himself, and rather 
adeptly — as the millennium draws to 
aclose—he chose aSpenglerian world- 
view to painta picture of the future. 





H untington's thesis is all too 
simple: where previously world con- 
flicts were largely political or eco- 
nomic, the new conflicts will be 
largely cultural. Having identified 
sevenoreightcivilizations- Western, 
Confucian, Japanese, Islamic, Hindu, 
Slavic-Orthodox, Latin-American and 
‘possibly’ African, one suspects in app- 
roximate descending order of impor- 
tance and worthiness — Huntington 
advances the view that these civiliza- 
tions are bound to be in conflict with 
each other. ‘Western ideas of indi- 
vidualism, liberalism, constitutional- 
ism, human rights, equality, liberty, 
the rule of law, democracy, free mar- 
kets, [and] the separation of church 
and state, often have little resonance’ 


in other cultures. These differences, 
‘the productofcenturies,' willendure; 
they are more lasting than ‘differences 
among political ideologies and politi- 
cal regimes.’ 


M any developed countries mod- 
ernized, introducing such technology 
and administrative efficiency as 
would enable them to raise the stan- 
dards of living for their people and 
compete in the world market. But 
these countries did not westernize, as 
It was scarcely to be expected that they 
would compromise, forexample, their 
collectivist spirit (as in the case of 
China and Japan) for the individua- 
lism that is ingrained in the western 


'psyche. Huntington takes itas axiom- 


atic that these alleged differences 
will lead to conflict, which he sees as 
exacerbated by an increasing tendency 
towards ‘economic regionalism’. 
Many of these civilizations, in other 
words, are developing, or have deve- 
loped, their own trading blocs; and the 
increasing world-wide trade is not so 
much between different trading blocs, 
as itis within these blocs. 

Thus, howsoever inad vérteptly, 
Huntington returns to the thesis that, 
world conflict will be bound up with 
economic competition, as though 
numerous forecasters have not been 
labouring to make this transparent for 
a very long time. (One discerns even, 
in some of these prognoses, the desire 
that trade wars should lead to some- 
thing more manly and rougher. War 
has been good to the West: if Germany 
was the classic case of a nation built 
onawar machine in the first half of this 
century, it is the armaments industry 
and the ‘military-industrial complex’ 
that has powered the United States to 
the status of the world’s pre-eminent 
power in our times.) The attempts of 
the West to impose its values upon 
other cultures are countered by other 


.civilizations, Huntington argues, and 


as non-western civilizations are no 
longer mere objects but ‘movers and 
shapers of history,’ violent resistance 
is to be expected. The clash of civili- 
zations ‘will dominate global politics’ 
and determine the shape of the future. 


Res Huntington already finds 
such clashes between civilizations 
taking place around the world; the 
brunt of his thesis is.that the West 
should expect conflict between itself 
and the two entities, Chinarand the 
Muslim world, which most have the 
powerto resist the West's continuing 
influence. Islam is most hostile to 
everything from which. the West 
draws its sustenance, and drawing 
upon an earlier and lesser-known 
piece by his fellow Ivy-League cohort, 
the Orientalist Bernard Lewis, Hun- 
tington is inclined'to believe that Mus- 
Jims can tolerate neither the separation 
of church and state, nor submission to 
infidels. | 

It is not that imperialism and 
dominationare unacceptable in them- 
selves to Muslims: rather, as Lewis 
was to put it, "What ts truly evil and 
unacceptable is the domination of 
infidels over true believers.’ In Hun- 
fington’s cryptic formulation, “Islam 
has bloody borders.’ While the ‘roots 
of Musiim rage’ are an ambition that 
is thwarted by the paramountcy of 
Christianity over Islam, itis the insu- 
larity, arrogance, and self-centredness 
of China, which is now poised to rule 
over the Pacific, and where sincetime 
immemorial totalitarian regimes have 
crushed the rights of the people, that 
makes itan implacable foe of western 
democracies. 

While Huntington and others 
of his ilk have never been known for 
the rigour of their thought, and it 
would be fanciful to expect them to be 
conversant with the theoretical move- 
ments that have over the last two 
decades greatly aided in analyzing 


political and cultural discourse, it is 
evident that Huntington is unable to 
make the most elementary distinc- 
tions between the nation-state and 
civilization, or understand the conse- 
quences of injecting essences into 
politics. So the dispute over Kashmir 
becomes part of the fabric of "the his- 
toric clash between Muslim and 
Hindu in the subcontinent,’ and since 
"Hindu' and ‘Islam’ pointtotwo kinds 
of civilizations, a conflict between 
nations-states, themselves the pro- 
ductofforms of reification of identity 
under the oppressive political para- 
mountcy of acolonial power, becomes 
aconflictbetween civilizations. 


Jus how ‘historic’ is the ‘historic 


clash’ between Islam and Hinduism 
on the Indian sub-continent, and does 
this history take us back to | 947, tothe 
early part of the nineteenth century 
and the inauguration of what the his- 
torian Gyan Pandey has described as 
the ‘communal riot narrative,’ or to 
the beginnings of Islam (as Hunting- 
ton would no doubt like to believe) in 
India in the eighth century? Hunting- 
ton recognizes no ‘Indian’ civiliza- 
tion, which has been infinitely more 
pluralistic than anything European 
Christendom has ever known, just as 
he transposes the experience of 
Europe’s bloody religious past on to 
every other place, assuming of course 
thattherecould have been no superior 
form of social organization, and more 
elastic conception of self, outside 
Europe. 7 

Huntington’s view here is the pri- 
mitive one that religion must remain 
the fault line between civilizations, 
because howsoever insistent the West 
may be on retaining the separation 
between church and state, other civi- 
lizations have their essential and 


inescapable grounding in religion. 


Though the. West orients itself spa- 
tially, the Orient renounces spatia- 


lity: thus we have Confucian but not 
Chinese civilization, Hindu but not 
Indian civilization, and Slavic-Ortho- 
dox but not Eurasian civilization. 
Huntington’s essences are the stuff 
from which the proponents of the 
national-character industry made their 
living and killing some decades ago. 


l. Huntington fatally substitutes 
‘Hindu’ for ‘Indian’, no lessegregious 
is to suppose that the West is the repo- 
sitory of such ideas as “human rights’ 
and ‘the rule of law’. This leads us, of 
course, to such nauseating spectacles 
as the recent report of Madeleine 
Albright, the U.S. Secretary of State, 
lecturing the Vietnamese about their 
inadequate respect for human rights 
which the United States did every- 
thing to decimate in Vietnam and has 
done little to respect around the rest of 
the world. After having engineered 
the first genocides of the modern 
period, the West can applaud itself 
for having successfully induced some 
other peoples to act in its mirror image. 

Since the hypocrisy of the West 
in these matters is now too well- 
known and documented torequire any 


- further comment, a more disturbing 


and less-noticed strategy to colonize 
the future of much of the worid deser- 
vesscrutiny. Astherecord of the West 
— the overwhelming evidence prof- 
fered by the genocidal annihilation 
of native populations in the Americas 
and Australia, the history of colo- 
nialism around the world, and the 
Holocaust within Europe itself — in 
perpetuating unspeakable atrocities 
can no longer be denied or camou- 
flaged, aspecies of American or west- 
ern ‘exceptionalism’ is introduced to 
differentiate the actions of the West 
from the rest of the world. 

"The accusations’ against the 


West ‘are familiar,’ concedes Bernard 


Lewis, andtothem, hecontinues, ‘we 
have no option butto plead guilty —not 
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as Americans, nor yet as westerners, 
but simply as human beings, as mem- 
bers of the human race.’ Since this 1s 
too prosaic for words, Lewis moves to 
a higher level of comparison: so the 
treatment of women, deplorable as 
it has been in the West, ‘unequal and 
often oppressive’, 1s nonetheless said 
‘at its worst’ to be ‘rather better than 
the rule of polygamy and concubinage 
that has otherwise been the almost 
universal lot of womankind on this 
planet.’ 





B. as this 1s not wholly convinc- 
ing, and certainly subject to dispute, 
Lewis moves on to what he imagines 
1s the loftier form of the argument. 
What is ‘peculiar’ about the ‘peculiar 
institution’ of slavery is that in the 
United States it was eventually abol- 
ished -and so from here impeccably 
to the non sequitur that westerners 
‘were the first to break the consensus 
of acceptance and to outlaw slavery, 
first at home, then in the other territo- 
ries they controlled, and finally wher- 
ever in the world they were able to 
exercise power or influence — in a 
word, by means of imperialism.’ Hav- 
ing first introduced slavery to many 
parts of the world where it was never 
practised, western powers conspired, 
against their own self-interest, to out- 
law it: Lewis finds that a charming 
thought. So the West is ‘distinct from 
all other civilizations in having recog- 
nized, named, and tried, not entirely 
without success, to remedy those 
historic diseases’ such as racism, Sex- 
ism, and slavery: herein lies the excep- 
tionalism of the West. 

While the general tenor of 
American or western exceptionalism 
similarly defines Huntington’s enter- 
prise, he follows the complementary 
$ rategy of demonstrating the ills that 
must result when the rest of the world 
emulates the West. It is not that the 
West must not, in principle, be emu- 


Futurcs 


lated: we should all aspire to the 
greater good. If there isto be a univer- 
salism, itcan only be universalism on 
the western model; but what sort of 
universalism is it which makes the 
world capable of equating America 
not with democracy, the Bill of Rights, 
the spirit of freedom, and the inalien- 
able right to the pursuits of happiness 
and liberty, but with Pepsi, Madonna, 
and McDonalds, in short with ‘US pop 
culture and consumer goods.’ “The 
essence of western culture,’ Hunting- 
ton is at pains to persuade, ‘is the 
Magna Carta, not the Magna Mac,’ 
and the conflation between the two 
cheapens the inestimable achieve- 
ments of the West. 


N or is this all: ifthe West can even 

turn its evils into good, as Bernard 
Lewis pleads apropos imperialism, 
Huntington inclines to the formula- 
tion that the rest of the world habitu- 
ally renders all that is good into evil. 
Most notably, Huntington sees this in 
the trend to accept modernization but 
not westernization; and if this appears 
to be merely innocuous, or at most 
mildly self-serving, consider that 
‘when non-western societies adopt 
western-style elections, democracy 
often brings to power anti- western 
political movements.’ The warped 
minds of tin-pot Asian and African 
despots render democracy instru- 
mental to totalitarian impulses and 
designs: ‘Democracy tends to make 
a society more parochial, not more 
cosmopolitan.’ It must perforce, in 
Huntington’s view, be western excep- 
tionalism, rather than western univer- 
salism, that will mark the future. 

It is an extraordinarily telling 
comment on the state of knowledge 
and the academy that so poorly con- 
ceived, not to mention reductionist, 

‘arguments should have received the 
accolades that Huntington's papers 
have garnered. If the future is to be 


defined between the polarities of 
western exceptionalism and western 

universalism, then the only future that 

remains is to opt out of this debilitat- 
ing and diseased view of the future. 

This is less than easily attained, since 

the West has even attempted to fore- 

close all dissenting futures. No dissent 

that does nottake place in a form under- 

standable to the West, or according to 

its canons of civility, is constituted as 

dissent; and every act of dissent that 
calls into question the purportedly dis- 

senting frameworks of knowledge 

thrown up by the West in recent years, 

whether encapsulated under the terms 

‘post-colonial’ or ‘post-modern’, is 

construed as aretreat into romanticism, 

indigenism, nativism, ortribalism. 


A. our very idea of the future has 
been held subject to the dominant ideas 
purveyed by the experts, it becomes 
inescapably clear that no better future 
can be expected unless we can deco- 
lonize the dominant framework of 
knowledge. The twentieth century 
university, with its disciplinary for- 
mations and its well-intentioned 
multicultural brigades, wil? have to 
number among the first of the victims. 
The earliest measure of our new- 
found wisdom and knowledge might 
well be to recognize that when éhe 
experts are removed from their area 
of expertise, the future will begin to 
manifest itself as more ecological, 
multifarious, and just. 
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IN the Future Eaters (1994), Tim 
Flannery argues that human beings 
eat the future. Through our interaction 
with each other and the environment 
we reduce the options, the alternative 
futures for others. This is Zia Sardar’ s 
central argument as well: the future 
has been colonised, made into a 
commodity by corporations, into an 
official long range plan by state 
bureaucrats, and domesticated into 
trivial technological forecasts by 
popular western futurists. 

In this temporal cannibalism, 
Sardar reminds us that the main los- 
ers are the futures and the presents and 
pasts of the non-West in all its plural- 
ity. Reduced by European political 
thought to mere nation-states instead 
of grand historical civilizations; 
blinded by a history of servitude and 
obedience instead of creativity and 
innovation; and epistemologically 
impoverished believing — hoping —to 
become a copy of the West (and as 
all copies, a poor version thereof), it 
is not surprising that the non- West 
sees its future through the eyes and 
macrohistories ofthe West. 

Whether it is grand history or 
grand futures, the non-West defines 
itself through the eyes of others 
(Sardar, Nandy and Davies, 1993). Itis 


Evading the future eaters 


thus not surprising that heroic attempts — 
- to consider alternative futures that 


challenge western hegemony are seen 
as threatening to both West and non- 
West. And it is thus not surprising that 
when the future is imported into the 
non-West it is done so in its most 
tame form. 

In Pakistan, for example, one 
futures association gives doctorates 
without any system of outside (or 
inside) critique. The most important 
variable in gaining a degree in the 
future appears to be to ape the works 
of the founder. The founder himself has 
expanded the category of the futurist 
— if there need be such a category — 
to include one and all: Jinnah was 
a futurist, so were the Prophet 
Muhammed or Allama Iqbal, or any- 
one one chooses to ideologically like. 
While these individuals certainly 
made pivotal statements about the 
future, they certainly were not futu- 
rists — which is a far more recent 
category. 

Of course, we can also take 
issue with the notion of officialising 
the future, that is, giving degrees in 


. one's ability to foresee, manage and 


create the future. Again, as Sardar 
argues, this forces futures studies into 
tired disciplinary frames, where the 
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future is but a product of state bureau- 
cracy and academy. 

However, for this Pakistani 
futures association, with other fields 
of inquiry already colonised and dis- 


ciplined, all that is left as a domain of : 


inquiry, as a way to express idealism, 
is futures studies. But the Pakistan 
futures association does not create a 
futures approach that leads to further 
critical and visionary inquiry. Rather 
they have managedto departmentalise 
the future, making any discussion 
aboutthe future trivial since that is an 
activity that a particular non-govern- 
mental organisation owns. 


E... though it claims idealism 
—using the name Islami futurism—the 
type of futures studies promulgated by 
this group is strategic. Borrowing 
from the dominant discourse of stra- 


tegic studies (with the only real actors 


being nation states and their bureau- 
cratic functionaries), the future has 
become a game of predicting who 
will win out — will it be China or 
India, Pakistan or India, Israel or the 
Arab world. Whatresults is merely the 
addition of a temporal dimension to 
strategic studies. Accompanying this 
are scenarios focused on Pakistan's al- 
ternative economic futures with 
economy defined by neo-classical 
economics. Thus, while futures stud- 
ies in the Pakistani case has grown 
from the non-governmental sector, 
the notions that inform it are entirely 
those that fit perfectly into Pakistani 
governmental space — certainly not 
the ‘game of dissenting visions’ that 
Ashis Nandy seeks to create (Nandy, 
1996). Boa 
The future, moreover, becomes 
in itself a conclusive way of thinking 
and acting. Being a futurist becomes 


a sign of in/out group, leading some 


to sign letters and emails as ‘futuristi- 
cally yours’ . Futures studies becomes 
a sort of a cult where the number of 


Futures 


those converted throughoutthe world 
is in itself seen as a sign that things 
are getting better, as an indicator of a 
global consciousness change. 
Indeed, at a workshop I con- 
ducted for an OECD country, I found 
that there was no agreement among 
members on a vision forthe future; yet 


_they felt they were cohesive enough 


to remain as a group. The process of 
thinking about the future was enough. 
The content of the future and the 
epistemic frameworks that contex- 
tualise the many meanings of the 
future were not important, it was 
enough to be forward-oriented. 


Thus, the type of critiques of 


power that derive from this process 
view of futures studies are those that 
merely argue that humans are not 
future-oriénted enough. While this is 
quite true — that is, decisions are based 
on immediate partisan or clan reasons 
— what 1s not discussed is why being 
future oriented 1s necessarily good. 
For example, Richard Slaughter 
(1996) describes four reasons why 
thinking about the future 1s essential: 
(i) Decisions have long-term conse- 
quences; (ii) Future alternatives imply 
present choices; (iii) Forward thinking 
is preferable to crisis management; 
and, (iv) Further transformations are 
certain to occur. 


W. can add other statements that 


are valorized in the futures discourse. 
‘The future is something we should 
be concerned with since it has been 
taken away from us; ‘Unless we cre- 
ate the future it will be created by 
others;' or "Thefuture mustbe recov- 
ered from the homogenising spaces 
of modernity.’ 

While at one level these are quite 
reasonable organising principles futu- 
rists are committed to, this is also the, 
platform for the Serbian socialist party 
which was instrumental in the recent 
ethnic cleansing in the former Yugo- 


slavia. Nazi leaders would also find |. 
these issues unproblematic. Indeed, 
Wendell Bell argues that the origins 
of the futures field lie partly with the 
‘social engineering in the early days 
of communist Russia, fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany’ (Bell, 1996, 40). Cer- 
tainly, thinking about the future is not 
a sufficient criteria for a good society 
or good leadership. Missing are con- 
tent statements focused on deep demo- 
cracy (economic democracy and 
authentic multiculturalism), on ensur- 
ing that the Other is included instead 


. of marginalised or as in the Yugoslav 
case (or India vis a vis Kashmir or 


Pakistan vis a vis former East Paki- 
stan), eliminated. 


a to our paradigmatic 
Pakistan example, instead of creating 
or encouraging different ways of 
knowing, of deep dissent and deep 
democracy — of debate as to what the 
future could and ought to be — what 
results is futures studies as fetishism. 
Just as futures studies in the West 
continues to find ways to justify trans- 
national capital expansion (reducing 
the risk associated with uecertain 
futures) and remains tied to oriénta- 
lism (fetishizing Islamic, Indic and 
Sinic spirituality), it is not surprising 
that we find futures studies in Pakisgan 
continuing Pakistani hierarchical 
social structures and love of cons- 
piracy, 1.e.the strategic discourse. 
The future is essentially belie- 
vedto be goodin itself, forgetting that 
the future is notempty but full of poli- 
tics and history, fear and loathing. 
Merely creating a new category of 
thinkers called futurists will not in 
itself change social conditions. Cer- 
tainly foresight is 1mportant but 
foresight outside of cultural and his- 
torical contextis meaningless. In cre- 
ating a different type of futures stud- 
ies or approach to thinking about 
the future much needs to be done, to 


be deconstructed, before a critical 


traditionalism can emerge or a post- - 


modernity not committed to empty 
ethics. 

To undo the current western 
strategic and technocratic hegemony 
of the future, besides taking a critical 
approach to what in fact the future is 
and can be, time needs to be proble- 
matised. For example, instead of 
remaining only in the linear theory of 
history, where modernity is the natu- 
ral goal and others are backward, 
among others, Aborigines offer a 
spiral vision of time. In their view, the 
present is the dreaming of the ances- 
tors. When we dream — supercons- 
cious shamanistic dreaming — we 
enter the waking state of our ances- 
tors. The future and the past ‘snake’ 
back into each other, blurring past, 
present and future — paradoxically 
keeping all three alive in the present 
(Wildman, 1996). 


T... must thus be seen not as an 
independent, neutral and interestingly 
ahistorical variable buta variable that 
can only beunderstood in the context 
ef space and observer. The 21st cen- 
turyasthe great signature of the future 
becomes far less imposing when seen 
froma different view. This is not to say 
there is no danger in this perspective, 
Pol Pot after all argued that with the 
victory ofthe.Khmer Rouge, time was 
now beginning —it was Year Zero. 
Articulating temporal dimen- 
_ sions that are more focused on cyclical 
dimensions is much more promising. 
Even more so would be a macrotheory 
of change that is holistic (Galtung and 
Inayatullah, 1997) and includes linear 
(progress), cyclical (the rise and fall 
of civilizations or other units of analy- 
sis) and transcendental (timeless) 
time—time thatis outside of ourimme- 
diate categories, whether achieved 
through silence in nature, prayer or 
meditation on the atman. . 


There would certainly be more 
sanity if-a pluralist approach to time 
was taken. Cults would have a harder 
time claiming the world was ending 
since there is always some culture to 
show that our temporal demarcations 
are civilizationally idiosyncratic. 


While temporal disruptions ` 


begin -to undo the hegemony of the 
West it is certainly not enough. More 
than contesting the 21st century and 
all thatit means is needed. 


T. West, às has been well argued, 
has maintained its hegemony by 
securing: (i) Definitional power, 
defining what is important, what is 
truth, good and beauty; (ii) Temporal 
power, naturalising measurable time; 
(iii) Spatial power, transforming 
sacred spaces into secular spaces, 
centralising power and exchange in 
megacities, and; (iv) Creating a cen- 
tre-periphery based world economy 


where wealth trickles upward from the 


poor to the rich and social contro] 
downward from the powerful to those 
aspiring for power. In contrast to the 
Aboriginal critique, East Asian 
nations have been able to challenge 
the economic power of the West (and 
centralised themselves, only keeping 
the spiritual in ceremonial forms) but 
have made little inroads into temporal 
and definitional orepistemic power: 
What is needed is a new order- 
ing of knowledge that disturbs, per- 
haps even makes strange, current 
worldviews, nations, leaders and 
conventional understandings. Real 
futures are perhaps those that cause 
cognitive dissonance, that do not 
make sense to the immediate — not 
because they are nonsensical but 
because we do not have the epistemo- 
logical frames, the language, to com- 
prehend them. But this reordering, 
these real futures, must go beyond 


postmodern chic. At its heart is not 
metaphorical playfulness but issues of 


* 


civilizational life and death, of trauma 
and transcendence. 'Cafe Latte' 
postmodernism, while enthralling, 
manages to avoid the reality of deep 
human and nature suffering. 
Butwherecan these come from? 
Using Ibn Khaldun'stheory of the rise 
and fall of civilizations, we argue that 
new models of rationality, temporal- 
ity andeconomy will come from those 
who are outside of current systems — 
West and non-West. In Khaldun’s 
time thése were the Bedouins, who 
gained asabtya —the sinews that bind 


' — through struggle with the environ- 


ment and with the allure of civiliza- 
tion. Where then are the pockets of 
dissent, not merely dissent as pack- 
aged by current views of polity and 
economy, buta deep dissent that calls 
into question the modern episteme? 
Futures might thus emerge not from 


thevictor' s modernity but from those 


who accept it as part of the many. One 
cannot be multicultural if one is ina 
dominant situation, if one has levels 
of power over others. It is he or she 
who exists on the margins, who must 
learn different ways of knowing to 
survive, that can know differently 
(through trauma and transcendence) 
and can thus offer alternatives beyond 
postmodernity and the information 
highway. 


f utures in general then are more 


likely to come from the non-West or 
beyond-West, from the indigenous 
traditions: Tantra, the Aboriginal. the 
Hawaiian, the African and the Mus- 
lim (not the Muslims that live in an 
oppositional relationship to the West. 
but Muslims who dissent from 
mullahist Islam and secular natron- 
statism). Others marginalised by the 
victory.of world capitalism. women. 
children, the disabled and. of course. 
men, individuallv critical of the sys- 
tem they structurally perpetuate. too 
can offeralternatives. 
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The future thus can come from 
the non-West even if it has partly 
entered scientific and business time; 


it has not lost its historical ecologi- 


cal diversity of time and culture. For 
example, even under the veneer of 


accepting western notions of death, . 


that death must be battled through 
technology, the non-West retains 
varied cultures of death. It sees death 
as the meaning of life, to be mysti- 
cally transcended (the Upanishads for 
example), as resignation (karma, 
Allah’s will), and as joining one’s 
ancestors. But for the West, fear of 
death is the defining impulse. 21C 1s 
perhaps a boast, a call out to the uni- 


. verse, we have made it! 2000 years 


and still going strong - Nazism defea- 
ted, fascism defeated, communism 
defeated, and now only Islam, uppity 
East Asians and nature left (Africa 


will take care of itself and South, 


America has already joined). Still 
there are 1000 years for that project. 
Most likely we will only need 100, 
afterall, all roads leadtothe melting pot. 


B ut sitting from Calcutta, as 
macrohistorian P.R. Sarkar did, or in 
ataro patch in old Hawaii or Aotearoa, 
one knows that the strong shall fall 
and the others shall rise — history is 
cyclical. Hubris and karma cannot 
be evaded — one's excellence is one's 
fatal flaw. The inability to listen to 
non-western futures 1s the flaw which 
will bring the behemoth down. 
Sarkar’s work is important for 
many reasons. Not only did he rede- 
fine rationality, seeing it in spiritual 
and social justice terms, but he placed 
the subtleness of inner love at the cen- 
tre of his cosmology. But while love 
was the base, he did not neglect the 
harsh realities of the world system. 
While his work can certainly be seen 
as part of the larger global project of 
creating a strong civil soctety to 
counter the waves of corporatist 


Futures | 


globalism, his movements are unique . 
in that while most social movements 

are western, highly participatory, 

goal oriented, short term and single 

issue based, his offers a genuine 

non-western future (Sarkar, 1988; 

Inayatullah, 1988). 


H is movements are: (i) Third 
World oriented, hoping to be carriers 
of the oppressed yet also seeing the 
oppressors in humanist terms; 
(ii) Tantric, focused on reinvigorating 
mystical culture and not necessarily 
on immediate efficiency; (iii) Com- 
prehensive, working on many issues 
(and not just on the issue of the day) 
from women's rights and workers' 
rights to the prevention of cruelty to 
animals and plants; (iv) Very long 
term oriented, hundreds of years, that 
is, structures and processes that can- 
not fulfil their goals for generations 
ahead; (v) Committed to leadership 
creation and not just organisational 
development, thus avoiding the 
bureaucratic tendency; (vi) Trans- 
state oriented, not solely concerned 
with nation-states and ego-power but 
acknowledging that there are four 
conventional types of power— worker, 
warrior, intellectual, economic — and 
the challenge 1s to develop processes 
that create a fifth to balance these 


. forces. 


Behind these projects has been 
Sarkar’s effort at creating and using 
a new language (samaj, prama, mic- 
rovita, samadhi, sadhana) and new 
metaphors (Shiva dancing between 
life and death) to be the vehicles of 
the good society he envisioned 
(Inayatullah and Fitzgerald, 1997).: 
But it was not perfection that Sarkar 
sought. Influenced by Indian thought, 
he understood that there are deep evo- 
lutionary structures that cannot be 
changed, but certainly the periods of 


' exploitation can be minimised. Per- 


fection for Sarkar was only possible 


for individuals in the spiritual inner 
sphere, timeless time. 

Sarkar’s, as well as the many 
other non-western, perspectives hope 
to create not just a global civil society 
as with normal western social move- 


ments but what Ashis Nandy has 


called a Gaia of cultures (Masini and 
Atal, 1993). Civil society isaresponse 
to particular dynamics of. European 
history. with its division between 
religion and church, state and society. 
For Muslims the dream is a global 
ummah (a world community or ohana 
or family). For the Maori, writes 


activist Ramana Williams, the app- 


ropriate word is the creation of a 
whanau. It means a vast universal 
family that connects the stars and the 
moon, the earth, and the sky all life 
forms that reside therein, the world of 
animation and inanimation, the 
worlds ofthe living and the dead: It is 
not universum nullium, but knowing 
and intelligent, and linked by genealogy 
(Inayatullah and Fitzgerald, 1997). 


Wi Sarkar is my preferred 


among the most important of non- 
western visionary thinkers and,acti- 
vists, he is certainly not alone in hig 
articulation of a different universal 
family. Zia Sardar and other Muslim 
thinkers have attempted to creat® a 
new discourse to Islamise science, 
knowledge and the future, with the 
hope that Islam can be rescued, both 
from mullahs and secularists. In my 
work in this area, I deconstructed 
traditional models of forecasting, for 
example, simulation models from the 
Club of Rome and others to show how 
they defined variables in their model 
from their own ideological positions, 
i.e. towards population and wealth 
(Hafiz and Arif, 1997). Even as they 
claimed neutrality, their forecasting 
models reinscribed their particular 
managerial scientific view of eco- 
nomy and society. 





Ashis Nandy (1993) has remin- 
ded us that the great example of a 
successful futures studies, that of 
John Kennedy promising that a man 
will land on the moon in x years, 
should be seen not as a victory for 
visioning and idealism but asa victory 
for scientific economism, for it was 
this social organisation that was but- 
tressed. The failure of development 
as a vision gives testament of this 
because when culture, history, spiri- 
tuality are involved it is far more dif- 

ficult for managerial rationality to be 
hegemonic. 

These interventions intend-to 
create a different type of futures stud- 
ies, whether by Tantrics such as 
Sarkar or critical traditionalists such 
as Sardar and Nandy. They disrupt 
conventional views of self and future 
— showing them to be ideological — 
and thus create the space for other 
alternative futures. 





M uch of the critique of futures 
studies has recently come through 
futures generation thinking. It is 
focused on family, inter-generatio- 
wal links, Confuctan and Buddhist 
tho@ght, the repeatability of history, 


ea spiritual and collective approach to- 


réality, and decision-making and 
pedagogy that focuses on enhancing 
wisdom. This isadramatic move from 
western futures studies. For example, 
a spiritual and collective view of indi- 
vidual choice and rationality in that 
choice is contoured by both the aina 
(land, as inthe Hawaiian tradition) and 
the heavens. Rationality is not indi- 
vidual norinstrumental based but col- 
lectively linked to samaj (Sarkar’s 
Tantric Indian idea of a society/fam- 
ily.moving together towards an inte- 
grated and balanced society) and it is 
given by God. 

Rationality is not merely logic 
but inclusive of other ways of know- 
ing such as intuition, the voices of the 


spirits/ ancestors, and the altered fields 
of awareness generated by interaction 
with the wildness of nature. Rational- 
ity is thus tied metaphorically speak- 
ing both to the heart, to others and to. 
nature. Ultimately rationality is about 
understanding that which 1s eternal. 
Finally, future generations thinking 
is global, itis a view that while future 
generations thinking is civiliza- 
tionally-based its message is univer- 
sal, searching for similarities among 
the many differences between peoples, 
creating afamily of civilizations. 





H owever, the critical and civili- 
zational perspectives outlined above 
are obviously nota dominant perspec- 
tiveinfutures studies. Western futures 
studies dominate. Two important ref- 
erencing sources show evidence of 
this. AsSardar mentions, the recently 


released Encyclopedia of the Future — 


specifically goes out of the way to 
exclude non-western references 
since these books will be difficult 
for Americans to find (Kurian and 


Molitor, 1996). 


Referencing, however, is not 
merely a sign of a bookstore but sym- 
bolic of what is important. The know- 
ledge categories of the classification 
scheme only make sense to the west- 
ern worldview. That is to say, the 
choices of what is covered, Italy and 
India but not Pakistan or Malaysia. 
Cross-impact analysis and Delphi 
but not the (Ching. Hinduism but. 
not Tantra. Of the classical thinkers 


- included there is no mention of Ibn 


Khaldun, Al-Baruni, Ssu-Ma Chien, 
and Confucius. Crucial terms such as 
karma, prana (dynamic balance, the 
central pinci ple to a society that is in 
equipoise between the spiritual and-. 
the material, the inner and the outer, 
struggle and acceptance), mana (the 
life force), aina (land but not real 
estate), im (knowledge) that are cen- 
tral to understand the epistemolo- 


gies and methods of other cultures 
are missing. While the Encyclope- 
dia is a good initial effort, its defini- 
tional power is disastrous for those 
wishing fora future different from the 
present. 

Of course, one cannot cover 
everything but the omission is predict- 
able since the non-West is there to be 
futurised, not to provide authentic 
alternatives to the global problema- 
tique. This is largely since futures 
studies is spatially only committed to 
forward time, missing are layers of 
hierarchy. For example, most futures 
studies stay focused on the litany level 
of problems. These problems, such as 
the environment, population, crime, 
terrorism and protectionism remain 
unlinked, with the historical reasons 
behind them unquestioned. 





M oreover, the worldviews under- 
neath these problems are not unpacked. 
For example, overpopulation is seen 
as a problem because it leads to more 
poverty. Whatis forgotten is that over- 
population is a symptom of an inse- 
cure future and most importantly what 
is forgotten is women's powerandthat 
some cultures, in fact, love children. 
The deeper definitions behind issues 
Is also not explored, i.e. unemploy- 
ment is a problem within the current 


social organisation of defining dis- 


tribution and wealth through jobs. 
Employment, like the category of 
population, is recent and will most 
likely disappear if we enter post- 


capitalist societies. 


The recent contribution by 
Edward Tenner to the Brittanica 1998 
Yearbook of Science and the Future, 
while a solid review of futures stud- 
ies, makes the same mistake, equating 
thinking of the future with seminal 
works from the European enlighten- 
ment. This linear history of the future 
once again limits the richness of the 
future. Itassumes the future is merely 
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about what technologies will be 
present. This is certainly one layer of 
the thinking about the future, but as 
important are the social and political 
factors and the paradigms and world- 
views that provide the base for the 
technological. Nor does Tenner 
present examples of utopian thinking 
in other cultures. However, Tenner 
does rightfully understand that futures 
studies will rise and fall not because 


of its predictions but because it offers 


aricher debate on questions concern- 
ing the good society and self. He 
writes: ‘At its best it [futures studies] 
offers not acrystal ball, but a kaleido- 
scope’ (Tenner, 1997). 


| his of courseis notacritique ofthe 


authors but a pointing out that these 
images are unavailable to them: fish 
certainly did not ‘discover’ water and 
the West will not find the future even 
as it predicts it. For example, the one 
scenario that American WW II planners 
did not plan for was attacks by Japa- 
nese kamikaze pilots (Tenner, 1997). 
However, anyone remotely sensitive 
to East Asian culture would under- 
stand the different meanings given to 
the giving of life for a higher cause — 
self-immolation and other activities 
occupy less controversial space in 
large parts of the non- West. 

Needed then àre multicultural 
futures and metaphors thatcan embody 
these differences as well as methods 
that clearly show them. What is for- 
tunate about futures studies 1s that 
these alternatives are there and flour- 
ishing. The lack of ahegemonic orga- 
nising variable within the field allows 
forthese differences. While many are 
merely fetishist, aping other disci- 
plines or the West, there are seeds of 
transformation throughout the planet 
that give hope fora different future, for 
different futures. Let us hope these 
seeds can sprout and grow before the 
future eatérs find them. 


Futures 
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SEAN CUBITT 


‘OF all the issues that face us as we look 


towards the millennium, perhaps the 
least pressing is the question of art. Yet 
art, existing in every society across the 
world, can help us understand the call 
Ziauddin Sardar makes in this issue 
for a radical rethinking of technolo- 
gical, global and scholarly futures. 
After all, it was only asmall thing, the 
observation of the moons of Jupiter, a 
matter of no consequence in the great 
ways of the world, that opened the 
doors for modern science and brought 
about the downfall of the Christian 
West. From such minutiae, great 
changes spring: this is the power of 
specialisation, which has powered the 
science and technology of five cen- 


-turies and even now leads the way in 


the development of a controlled and 
administered future. 

In particular, I want to talk about 
the media arts, a smaller segment yet 
of the great world. Again, Sardar gives 
me a start, with his questioning of the 
ways in which the media transna- 
tionals have begun the process of 
globalisation simultaneously with 
their colonization of the future. The 


- two go hand in hand: globalisation is 


notthinkable without a business strat- 


egy based on the futurological prin- . 


The art of the future 


ciple of return on investment. But if 
you wish to invest in communications, 
you must be swift: today’s news is a 
valuable commodity: yesterday’s 
news isjusta library. 

. And at a certain point, the idea 
of return on investment gives way to 
the idea of protecting an investment. 
Itisatthis stage that the worst aspect 
of future planning takes over, for 
much of the administration of the 
future, the management of change, is 
directed towards maintaining the 


status quo, ensuring that nothing is 


transformed between now and then. 
This 1s in part a matter of con- 
tent: of ensuring that CNN is shown 
everywhere in the same way with the 
same stories and the same perspec- 
tives on them. But it is also, and very 
importantly, a matter of standardising 
the hardware. The economies of scale 
demand that we all have television 
screens ofthe same shape. We are not 
encouraged to use projected images 


instead of TV sets, so we could watch 


TV together rather than as a domestic 
technology. Many ofthe new machines 
—the walkman and the computer are 
two of them — are designed for the 
exclusive use of a single person, rein- 
forcing the western ideologies of 
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individualist competition at work 
and individualist gratification in lei- 
sure. The computer screen echoes the 
TV screen, and the stereo headphones 
echo the lonely silence of the cinema 
viewerlostin the darkness. 


T.. computer adds more difficul- 


| ties. The QWERT typewriter keyboard 


was nevera good design: in fact, it was 
engineered to slow typists down so 
that the keys of the early machines 
would not get tangled up with each 


other. Butthedesign became the norm 


in the office equipment revolution of 
the early 20th century that brought 
women intothe workplace, displacing 
the old hand-written craft of male 
employees and cheapening the labour 
of writing, while also standardising 
not just the typeface, but the process 
of producing it. 

Standardisation made all women 
typists interchangeable, components 
in a standardised office bureaucracy, 
and able to move from firm to firm 
without retraining. The difficulty of 
the keyboard layout, the physical 
skills it demands (making itunsuitable 
for anyone with minor disabilities, 
arthritis or simply ageing hands) and 
its universalisation even in areas 
where the languages are simply 
unsuitable for this kind of alphabe- 
tic inputting, are clear examples of 
colonialism at work not only in the 
content but in the design of our media 
technologies. 

Perhaps the other single greatest 
achievement of the new media tech- 
nologies ts their success in producing 
English as the international lingua 
franca of technology, engineering, 
software, computer manuals and the 
internet. Though I confidently expect 
that spoken English, already a com- 
plex family of often mutually incom- 
prehensible dialects, will evolve into 
a series of new languages, written 
English will almost equally certainly 


Futures 


evolve, if at all, only very slowly in 
comparison. As aresult of its standar- 
disation in the interests of comparable 
skills, corporate communication and 
the maintenance of a cultural hege- 


- mony even when the economic ascen- 


dancy of the West is in decline, 
English will become the Latin of the 
next century. 

It is in this context that I want to 
talk about art, the media arts espe- 
cially. There are many issues to be 
raised in addressing the future of the 
media: issues of ownership and con- 
trol, censorship and accountability, 


democracy and access. But there is ` 


also the question of what the media are 
made of, and by looking into some 
work that artist-engineers have under- 
taken, [believe we cancatcha glimpse 
of the kind of experimentation that 
may yet produce the possibility for a 
new and open future. But first, we 
need to take a little detour into history. 


W. is art, this small thing, this 


margin of the great doings of the 
world? For some, itis consolation, the 
clean, clear world of an enfolding 
glow that puts right, or at least gives 
comfort, amid the wreckage ofevery- 
day life. There exists ahuge market for 
these comforts and distractions, for 





music that enacts the wistful nostalgia ` 


for youth and beauty, films that yearn 
for high emotions we have notime for 
in real life, paintings of the heroism 
that we never get to live out. But what 
are these cultural products today but 
the ordinary commerce of popular cul- 
tures, the endless recycling of operas 
and symphonies, old master paintings 
and classic novels turned into Tv and 
films, consumed in the same way as 
we consume our food: a pornography 
of the soul. An art of consolation is a 
blanket you wrap yourself up in so as 
nottofeel the chill winds of reality. 
Already in the 18th century, 
Kant declared the gap between beauty 


and interest: that which is truly beau- 
tiful is without ‘interest’ in the sense 
that it does not offer to solve orresolve 
the problems and contradictions of 
life, to satisfy desires or answer ques- 
tions. Kant invented modernistart, the 
art of the pure object, an art freed of 
the necessity to'serve God or king, free 
to pursue its own life and its own logic. 
It was this new understanding that 
brought about the possibility of abs- 
tract art in the West (although, of 
course, it would arrive there, on the 
back of 1 9th century orientalism, hun- 
dreds of years after the development 
of complex abstract visual languages 
in cultures from Macchu Picchu to 
Great Zimbabwe). This new art would 
claim to be the very shape of freedom, 
the great refusal of whatever exists 
today. Modernist art would be the 
negation of everything that exists. 

Even though art has been taken 
over by commerce and national ins- 
titutions, there are activities that have 
a Special status, that we call art not 
because they are in galleries and have 
frames around them, but because they 
inhabit a different space to the every- 
day world. Artacts in many ways like 
the devotional sculptures, pdintipgs® 
and architecture of more spiritual : 
times and cultures to create a sense af 
a world beside, outside, beyond — a 
beyond which, for a secular age, $s 
always future. 


Ths 1s not to say that art depicts the 
future. Even when it shows us death, 
the only future we can be assured of, 
or the afterlife, itis not what is shown 
that is important but the manner of its 
showing. The best art, I would say, is 
that which constantly evolves out of 
what has already become acceptable 
and comfortable, already part of that 
everyday which it is art’s business to 
reject. We no longer find Picasso 
shocking — on the contrary. Artis the 
process of transformation itself, of 


transforming the.raw materials of life 
into art, and of transforming the raw 
materials of art into a newer art, a dif- 
ferent and always displaced work. Art 
is not about objects to be purchased 
or hung in national mausoleums. It is 
the living practice oftransforming the 
everyday into its negation. 

| Of course, one can be cynical 
aboutthis too. In certain instances, art 
is just the research and development 
wing of the media and communica- 
tions industries. Every new technique 
that artists can come up with will be 
turned sooner or later—usually sooner 
— into advertising billboards, film 
posters, television programmes and 
comic books. But this is a great secret: 
thatnotechniqueis intrinsically good, 
intrinsically radical, intrinsically any- 
thing. All techniques, like all tech- 
nologies, can be turned to good or ill, 
the purposes of humanity or the pur- 
poses of corporate strategy. 


W. are pretty sure that we know 


what the media are. Film, radio, tele- 
vision, records, computers: we have 
had a century to get used to the fami- 
liar devices of the modern, mecha- 


' nical culture. Yet the oldest of the 
emediaare scarcely 150 years pasttheir 


first appearance; video is a scant 30 
Sears old; and popular computing and 
network communications barely have 
adecade under their belts. At the same 
time, in each of these forms, the bed- 
rock of the medium's development 
has been settled within 15 or 20 years 
after their first appearance—economi- 
cally, institutionally, politically and 


technically. The first recognisable 


Hollywood film arrives promptly 20 
years after the invention of the medium, 
by which time the studio system, the 
starsystem, the rectangular screen, the 
35mm standard size of film strip and 
the practised division of craft labour 
were already ensconced. Yet it was 
none of these that made Hollywood 


the global dream factory. It was the 
curious history of cinema exhibition 
that made it central, for every one of 
the major studios evolved from the 
distribution networks that controlled 
the flow of films around the huge 
internal market of the USA and allowed 
themtocolonizeall the Americas within 


- adecade. 


D. Phalke was no less an 
artist than D.W. Griffith or Charlie 
Chaplin. Whathe lacked, however, in 
the conditions of the British Raj, was 
a distribution network. Instead, we 
hear of him bringing home bullock 
carts of anna coins from screenings 
he and his family arranged. Similar 
stories occur throughout the century- 
longstruggle fora ‘second’ cinema of 
bourgeois art, and a ‘third’ cinema of 
popular political film. Even the inter- 
national avant-garde, otherwise so 
adept at circulating their work, were 
reliant on the galleries and museums 
foroccasional screenings. The lessons 
of Hollywood were learnt well in the 
USA, as indeed they were rather dif- 
ferently in Europe and.across the 
world when it came to establishing 
broadcast networks. 

In the US, the electrical manu- 
facturers, and in most other countries 
the stace, established effective mono- 
polies or cartels to administer trans- 


‘mission standards, admission to the 


industry and the types of programme 
content. Even today it is hard to think 
of more than a handful of television 
events that one could call ‘art’, cer- 


"tainly in the sense of a disinterested 


aesthetic. The relative cheapness of 
record production has allowed a far 
greater growth in marginal and aes- 
thetic cultural production, but never 
to the detriment of the transnational 
corporations. 

Today, as these corporations are 
engaged in the convergence of media 


and companies, the launch of a major | 


--— 


product occurs simultaneously across 
film, TV, records, computer games, 
clothing, advertising, fast-food and 
theme parks. Steven Spielberg's The 
Lost World, already the biggest 
money-maker in cinema history, is an 
example of this cross-fertilisation of 
markets. When we now speak of multi- 
media, we mean both this ability to 
launch a product like Batman in every 
available medium, and also the spe- 
cific convergence of media in digital 
formats like CD-ROM and the Internet. 
This convergence is almost entirely 
dominated by a handful of corpora- 
tions, and in many respects, the 
western liberal academy has fallen 
in line, with its detached, ironic and 
ultimately defeatist stance of 'post- 
modernism’. ` 


Mi anuel Castells, in perhaps the 


most important book to be published 
yetonthe networked society (Castells 
1996, 1997), suggests that Africa is 
surplus to the requirements of the 
elobalisation process because an infor- 


. mation economy has far less need of 


raw materials. Education levels are 
below the minimum needed for the 
information and technology indus- 
tries, poverty makes it an uninterest- 
ing.market to exploit for the typical 
products of the new age, and the only 
thing that keeps the aid coming is the 
fear of metropolitan countries that 
they mighthaveto feed and house vast 
numbers of migrants heading towards 
the wealthy economies. This numbing 


prospect suggests not only the fai- 


lures of the postmodern academy's 
dematerialisation, but the scale of the 
problems faced by any attempt to 
reconsider what the new media must 
achieve. 

Of course, no revolution in the 


. media, no matter how wide-ranging, 


can have more than an indirect impact 
onéconomic and political problems of 
continental scale. Yet just as the con- 
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solidation of globalised corporations 
has impacted-on the development of 


‘a global information economy; exclu- 


sive of Africa, sotoo the dévelopment 
ofnew media forms may maké its con- 
tribution to the building of a decent 
future: Central to it will be the justice 
of the distribution systems. In-sóme 
ways the struggle between modern- 
ism and postmodernism has been the 
struggle betweén an'interest in pro- 
duction and an emphasis on consu- 
mption, with modernists arguing for 


- control over the means of production, 


and postmodernists arguing.that the 
mass audience is interested only in a 


perhaps. vaguely creative form of 


grace that imperial adventurers have 
been renowned for overthe last five 
hundred years. Combining telecom- 
munications, hardware and software 
companies and information and enter- 
tainment providers, the new players 


in the global market are out to take 


control of, and to standardise, the run- 
ning of the net. Itis ironic that the only 
political organisation for networked 
activists is concentrated on the USA’ s 
fetish for free speech and sees its only 


enemy as the US: government, while 


all the time the remaining area for 
soapbox orators is shrinking by the 
hour in the facé of corporate expan- 
sionism.. E 


consumerism. But what seems to be .. 


changing, potentially at least, is the 
possibility of centering attention on 
the mode of distribution, most of all 
because, with internet, the means of 
production and distribution aré the 
same. - 


T. history of publishing should 
make us pause before leaping into 


any utopianism here. Small presses. 


have had a: wonderfully diverse his- 
tory, for good and ill, since the inven- 
tion ofthe printing press. Yetthey too 
have always been. kept away from 
theiraudiences by the business domi- 
nation of news stand and.bookstore 
sales. Today, anyone-with a connec- 
tion and. a.little easily-acquired skill 
with software packages.can put toge- 
ther an interesting and entertaining 
web site. The problem is that the 
media corporations bave also noticed 
the burgeoning marketplace in cyber- 
space, and are moving in hand over 
fist; with bigger pictures; louder songs 


and:all the targeting that market ' 


research can bring them. 
. Vast conglomerates compri- 


‘sing four or five of the: largest. global 


corporations are, lining.up to take 
over their slice ofthe new frontier, 
with-all the sense of genérosity and 


Futures. >»: yer: ET. 


T.. a variety of strategies 
that one might propose to Keep opén 
the possibility of an open-and deve- 
loping internet. People will struggle 
within corporate structures for the best 
and freest programming. Alternative 
networks will spring up and fall back, 
to be replaced by others orco-opted by 
the dominant cartel. Hackers, the 
internet’s guerrillas; will sabotage 
the big players. In short, there will be 
resistance from within and without 
the big companies. 

But although resistance has 


become one of the buzzwords of '90s 


cultural studies, so much so that it 
is enough to describe something as 
‘resistant’ toensure that it will be seen 
in a positive light, resistance alone is 
notenough: The business of building 
the future cannot be undertaken by 
placing yourself at every turn in rela- 
tion to the dominant. In fact, to resist 
the dominant is a. way of multiplying 
its sense of: its own-domination, for 
domination thriveson tlie recognition 
of its subordinates. The question fac- 
ing the media arts.in the age of cheap 
globalelectronic publishing concerns 
the possibility of acting otherwise, of 
distributing elsewhere, of alternative 
networks and communities; on the 


global scale now made possible by 
comiputer mediated communications. 

The media arts offer a sense of 
how süch networks mightevolve. My 
favouriteexample is the music of the 
African diaspora. A beat that origi- 
nates in Ghanats transformed in Cuba, 
given a ragga twist in Jamaica, travels 


to New York; gets sampled in Detroit, 


plays in a dance club in London where 
it is given a soul-boy edge, gets picked 
up again in’Paris and travels back to 
Ghana utterly and completely transfi- 
gured to begin its journeys once again. 
At no point in the cycle is the tune 
anyone's property. At no point is it 
fixed into a rigid and unchanging 
form. No-one controls the network, 
which works on every messagé as a 


raw material ‘for reinterpretation. 


Examples could'be multiplied wher- 
everasharedfaith, acommon cultural 
tradition, the merest ghost of aterri- 
torial loyalty ties together the dis- 
persed communities that create the 
existing parallel networks that cori- 
hectthe world, beyondthe boundaries 
of corporate culture. 


- ‘ ^ "i 
S uch alternative networks are 


everywhere on the internet, commu- 


nities of a few dozens or hundreds 
sharing their interests and their hob- 
bies, an infrastructure which has thé 
unrealised potential to link people 
on a global scale. But there remains 
a further aesthetic point that debars 
this from achieving its potential: the 
apparently fixed nature of the one- 
to-one relation we have, not with our 
internet interlocutors, but with the 
white box on the desk. 

" The hardware of telecommuni- 
cations and the computer itself are 
désigned to serve the neéds of the-glo- 
bal bureaucracy, not the desires and 
interests of the bulk of the population. 
At events like-the International Sym- 
posium on Electronic Arts (ISEA), Arts 
Electronicaand-Video Positive, artists 


are busy deconstructing those appar- 
ently immutable boxes and their 
equally immutable wired connections, 
creating absurd, funny, poignant, tragic 
interfaces to supersede the dead hand 
of the white box. Most ofall, moreand 
more of them are devoted to multiple 
users — to removing the centrality of 
the technology, and replacing it with 
relationships between people. 


| his is the most profound lesson 
of diasporan communications net- 
works: that they are about people, not 


thiags. Notonly doesthis allow artists, 


te rebuild existing machines, they are 


also making their own devices, fre- . 


^ quently out of the simplest materials 
. —old carpets, security lamps, broken 
televisions. Still more, they are throw- 
ing away the ideology of efficiency in 
communications; demanding the right 
to misinterpret and misunderstand, to 
treat online dialogue not as bureau- 
cratic command structure, but.as a 
space of cultural translation where 
misunderstanding is-as fruitful and 
creative as truth. © 


The new media may ossify in the’ 


tively, they are making a kind of net- 
worked primal soup, that seething of 


molecules from which secular science - 


suggeststhat life first evolved. 

From such a mess of conflicting, 
contradictory, messy mediations, there 
Is the possibility of new growth, unlike 
any we have seen or conceived of: pre- 
cisely of that open future which 
Ziauddin Sardar demands of-a refre- 
shed futurology. Media artists are few 
in number and largely outside the art 
establishment, but their work is itself 
a form of advanced theoretical enquiry 
into the form and purposes of existing 


. media, and the radical alternatives to _ 
-it:They provide us with an alternative . 
‘model of futurological studies: a pràc- 


tical, hands-on materialism in the age 
of the simulacrum. 


The model is based on the primacy 


not of profit but of survival. Diversity . 


is the principle-of ecologies: diversity. 
is the source of new evolutions. Sur- 


vival is the first duty of the elements * 


of an ecology, not only for their own 
sake, butin order to keep the broadest 
possible range of evolutionary. path- 


eforms which are standardised by cartel 
, agfeements in the interests of corpo- 
* rations now so huge and so removed. 


ways open. Standardisation and con- 
glomeration are its enemies, and in 


- from daily life that they should be con- 
gdered as the first cyborgs, the first true 
hybrids of humans with information 
technologies. Alternatively, there 1s 


the possibility of creating networks of. 


cultural translation, of mutual misun- 
derstanding and confusion. The new 
media arts, as is the job of art, are busy 
rejecting the Great White Future that 
has been offered to them, and have 
devoted themselves to producing a 
huge variety of different alternative 
models, networks, software, concepts 
and modes of interaction that can have 
little ornouse in administrative culture. 
In doing so, they are rejecting the sense- 
making that is so characteristic of the 
managed present. In its place, effec- 


Africa especially responsible for the 
death and exclusion ofa huge sector 
ofthe world's population. 

Despite (or perhaps in the long 
run because of) its phenomenal cur- 
rent.growth, the infotainment indus- 
tries will waste away from lack of 
diversity, and will try again to ingra- 


tiate themselves with local cultures : 


worldwide, in an attempt to turn them 


too into the familiar commodity form - 


of capitalism. What I hope for from the 
media arts is an alternative mode of 
accesstothe human community asthe 
totality of relations between people, in 
which the machines and objects that 
today stand between us can become 
instruments of mediation, producers 
ofanopen and accessible future. 
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Futures 


IT is remarkable how certain con- 
cepts, words or phrases acquire a life 
of their own in the public mind. After 
awhile, they begin.to look like axiom- 
atic truths which the earlier genera- 
tions did not know, either because 
they were ignorant or simply stupid. 
However, no concept lasts in the 
social sciences and humanities. After 
a while its clay feet begin to show 
and it begins to lose its glitter. Many 
begin to suspect that the axiomatic 
status of the conceptis at best a minor 
irritation, at worst a sanction for new 
forms of violence or expropriation. 
But that is no guarantee that 
the larger ideological frame — and 
even more than that, emotional pattern 


— underpinning the concept dies. In . 


fact, the frame and the patterns might 
show much more resilience than the 
concept itself. Asaresult; while social 
knowledge and intellectual sensi- 
tivities move in one direction, the 
ideas and emotions: that contex- 


_tualise political choices, national poli- 


cies and newspaper editorials move in 
another. s 
Nineteenth century social evolu- 
tionism had initiated a wide search for 
an open, non-critical westernisation in 


^ 


The future of dissent - 


ASHIS NANDY 


- muchofthesouthern world. Gradually, 


asthe colonial political economy con- 
solidated its hold in large parts of the 
world — initiating the first phase of the 
globalisation that has become a buzz 
word in recent years — people took it 
for granted that all non-western soci- 
eties would, in the long run, have to 
approximatethe ruling societies ofthe 


West. Thus, it became a part of the 
structure of global commonsense — e 
sustained by a new middle class tfy- . 
ing to share and acquire thetrappings * 


of the new culture of global ‘cosmo* 


politanism' — that ultimately every | 


society willhaveto be ‘self-critical’ and 
re-examine what has to be retained 
from its traditions and what has to be 
jettisoned. 

Thisself-examination, of course, 
was conducted not from the point of 
view of traditions or, for that matter, 
from 'culture-free' or 'culture-fair 
vantage grounds (as psychologists 
define the theoretical posture). In 
practice, it meant nothing more than 
waging an uncompromising battle 
against anything that went against 
the newly internalised, now-clichéd 
vision of a desirable society that 
emerged directly out of the European 


c 


j 


Enlightenment. Even many tradi- 
tional scholars and theologians began 
to talk of retooling their own skills 
and conceptual frameworks to fit the 
emerging global market of ideas. 
Gradually however, in this cen- 
tury, that kind of westernisation fell 
into disrepute. I have lived through 
those transitional times and have met 
in my childhood hundreds of people 
who considered Anglicisation to bea 
dirty word and hundreds of people 
who felt proud when told that they 
were Anglicised. Actually till the 
mid-fifties, very few people talked 
of westernisation; Anglicisation 
was the common expression, though 
some tended to use the expression 
‘Europeanisation’. Over the decades, 
in front of my eyes, Anglicisation 
went out of fashion and people began 


totalk of westernisation as if it was an 


eritirely new concept. Anglicisation 
awas seen as colonial; westernisation as 
something intrinsically good, some- 
thing that involved the acquisition of 
cultural skills associated not merely 
with the European imperial powers but 
with western societies in general. 


e ] . 
B. after a time even westerni- 


esation lost its shine; it became all too 


obviousthat the process presumed an 
inescapable hierarchy of cultures and 
nations. Specially after the advent of 
the structural-functional schools in 
the social sciences, looking for gen- 
eral theories of social change, wester- 
nisation seemed rather parochial. 
Following the aptly named Professor 
Parsons and his numerous apprentices 
speaking like the noviciates in a new 


priestly order, we learnt to speak of | 


modernisation. It not only sounded 
more technical but also conveyed its 
linkage with the Enlightenment vision 
oftheuniversality of social knowledge. 
However, there was no substantive 
differences between the old-fash- 
ioned concept of Anglicisation or 


N 


westernisation and the new idea of 
modernisation. Everyone suspected 
so, but few had the courage to say so 
in polite society. f 


Y. the career of modernisation 
did not turn outto be a happy one. The 
disgruntled will always be disgruntled 
and many bégan to find faults with 
modernisation too. Gradually the crit- 
ics of modernisation even began to 
outnumber its defenders in many areas 
of knowledge. Even the emergence of 
post-modernism, which can be read as 
a dissenting child of modernity, has 
made itunfashionabletotalk benignly 
of modernisation. Modernisation has 
been increasingly left to government 
bureaucracy, journalists, economic 
policy-makers, industrial tycoons, 
and some sections of the left. 

Globalisation made its entry at 
this stage with the presumption that 
the earlier systems were not global at 
all. As if from pax Britannica to pax 
Americana, it had all been a move- 
ment from one kind of the local to 
another. As if colonialism was not a 
global phenomenon and did not 
endorse a particular kind of global 
political economy. As if the post- 
world war era did not have a global 
cultural order, only the world wars 
were global. 

It is in this context that I shall 
summarise the thrust of the ‘global 
consciousness’ that is unfolding in 
front of our bleary eyes as we hand 
over intellectual responsibilities to 
a new generation of young South 
Asians. 

The world seventeenth century 
Europe created depended on three 
crucial innovations: (i) the modern 
nation-state system as it was 
‘formalised’ by the Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648; (ii) the theory of 
progress, including the various ver- 
sions of social evolutionism, as the 
principal way of conceptualising 


social time; and above all (ii) the 
idea of modern scientific rationality 
as the ultimate organising principle 
and source of legitimacy in the mod- 
ern society. All three were imposed 
through anew kind of colonialism that 
emerged in the nineteenth century, à 
colonialism which systematically laid 
down the ideological basis, not so 
much of conformism as of dissent. 
Dissent now had to conform to the 
tenets of ‘sanity’, ‘rationality’ and ' pro- 
eress' —all defined strictly according 
to European Enlightenment. So much 
so that generations of southern schol- 
ars would spend their lives (as the likes 
of Deviprasad Chattopadhyay and 
Amartya Sen have done and continue 
to do so in India) discovering or 
researching the existence of the same 
elements in their own cultures. 


Tan were other innovations ofthe 
Enlishtenmentthat were as important. 
Secularism and nationalism come to 
mind immediately. But the three listed 
at the beginning are the ones that have 
acquired axiomatic status over the last 
three hundred years. In fact, secular- 
ism and nationalism often derive their 
legitimacy from the three. Today they 
are seen as markers of sanity which 
define not only the limits of confor- 


mity but also that of dissent. All dis- 


sent, to even qualify as dissent in the 
civilized world, has to meet the crite- 
ria set by the Enlightenment vision of 
a good society and true knowledge. 
Times change. It is becoming 
obvious to many, at the end of the 
twentieth century. that the three crite- 
ria which sought to define the limits 
of social criticism have themselves 
become major candidates for criti- 
cism. For these criteria in the mean- 
while have become legitimising 
principles for new kinds of violence, 
authoritarianism and exploitation. 
Many inthe left, offering docile, 
in-house dissent from within moder- 
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nity, have focused on the faulty social 
relationships of modernity. The radi- 
cal theori 1es of secular salvation, too, 
have been eager to recover the pristine 
aesthetics of the core concepts of the 
Enlightenment, reportedly distorted 
temporarily by human irrationality, 
greed and cognitive failures, particu- 


larly in the southern world. These. 


internal criticisms have no awareness 
that large parts of the non-western 
world have begun to live in a world of 
transient theories of oppression and 
liberation. For it is now pretty obvious 
that human beings, given plenty of time 
and a long enough rope, can turn any 
theory of liberation into a new justifi- 
cation for violence andexploitation. . 


T.. century has taught us that it is 
irrelevant whether or not the modern 
state has really been less expropri- 
atory or violent than the ancien 
regime, whether or not Francis Bacon’s 
objectifying, masculine science has 
really been an improvement on the 
vitalistic sciences that depended on 


what Sigmund Freud might have, 


called projective identification with 
nature, whether or not the theories of 
progress — so lovingly developed by 
generations of thinkers for the benefit 
of the ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-educated 
in the South — have really ensured a 
more self-confident, optimistic world 
ata time when the older certainties 
continue to dissolve. 
The fact remains that each of the 
‘innovations introduced by the Euro- 
' pean Enlightenment as a principle of 
‘social organisation hasbecome anew 
Justification for violence and expro- 


priation. This at a time when such. 


violence and expropriation are now no 
longer that easily justifiable in terms 
of principles once globally popular — 
religion, ràce, superstition or stereo- 
: type, loyalty to a local or national 
potentate, family honour, interests of 
atribe oraclan, and so on. 


Futures 


In the century that is now com-. 


ing to an end, on a very conservative 
estimate more than 100 million people 
have died of man-made. violence. A 
huge majority of these victims have 


gone to their graves listening to the 


paeans being sung by their killers to 
Ideas such as scientific history, deve- 


lopment, social evolution, public 


hygiene and eugenics. Neither Euro- 
pean colonialism nor Nazi racism nor 
Stalinist terror lacked legitimation in 
scientific rationality and theories of 
progress. The Jewish experience 
with biology in the Third Reich, the 
Japanese experience with the idea of 
nuclearexperimentation at Hiroshima, 


and the Russian peasant’s experience . 


with scientific development under 
scientific socialism have been no dif- 
ferent from the experience of the 63 
million animals that are sacrificed in 
the scientific laboratories of the 
United States every year. 


| ndeed, one sometimes suspects that 
the use of terms suchas ‘colonialism’ 
and ‘racism’, howsoever appropriate 
in other ways, have also become easy 
means of hiding the complicity of 
modern science and the idea of pro- 
gress in the Satanism of ourtimes. One 
suspects that the use of the epithets 
have become effective means of pro- 
tecting the Enlightenment vision and 
the modern West’s world image from 
criticisms from outside. They have 
become strategies for throttling the 
voice of those subjected to the new 
civilizing missions of our times. The 
imperialists and the racists are safely 
out there being nasty to their victims. 
They make it unnecessary for others, 
selflessly fighting for the needy and 
the victimised, to look within —to see 


how domination and dispassionate. 


violence work through their favourite 
categories. 
In this game of legitimation and 


' cross-legitimation the central role has: 


been played by modern scientific: 
rationality, absolutised as the ultimate ` 
measure of human freedom and the 
only pathway to truth. From the begin- 
ning, scientific rationality of the 
Baconian variety was placed outside 
and.above the democratic process. . 
Democracy was valued but also seen 
as piteously vulnerable to self-opin- 
lonated-demagogues and unthinking 
mobs. Scientific rationality, on the 
other hand, was seen as human reason 
In its purest form and-therefore had 
priority over democratic aspirations. 
Today, the reign of experts, the tyr- 
anny of revolutionary vanguards, and 
the despotism of the development 
regimes and other sundry carriers of 
professionalised, impersonal know- 
ledge, have at their heart the principle 
of rationality that modern science 
enshrines. EE 
N 
M any believe that this complicity N 
of modern science in the contempo- 
rary conspiracies against the poor and 
the weak is accidental. They reject 
textual, as opposed to contextual, 
criticisms of modern science as aform 
of romantic multiculturalismeor fac» ’ 
ile Third-Worldism. Modern scidhce, 
is a value-neutral tool, the clichéde 
argument goes, which is at the momerft 
controlled by the powerful and the 
wealthy, butcan be used by the oppre- 
ssed against their tormentors in the 
long run. Guided by this faith, many 
activists in the South, bearing man- 
fully the new brown or black man's 
burden, have been trying to educate: 
the uneducable in modern science, to 
free them from their age-old supersti- 
tions and to empower them. 
Well, the long run has turned out 
to be very long indeed. A minority is 
now convinced that the record of mod- 
em sciencecan no longer beexplained 
away as an aberration brought about 
by contextual factors such as the con- 
trol over modern science exercised by 





the modern state, western capitalism, 
colonialism, orthe military-industrial 
complex. They are convinced that 
there is something inherently. wrong 
with the text of this kind of a know- 
ledge system. They feel that to tel] the 
South to patiently wait another four 
hundred years for modern science to 
redeem its humane potentialities 
might be considered a trifle inconsid- 
erate by some of the victims. 


Everyone 1s not a futurist, but all 
citizenshave to look abitinto the future 
to respond to the world around them 
meaningfully, not only for their own 
good.but also for the sake their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. The southern 
societies are modernising rapidly and 
some of them in East Asia are the 
pace-setters of the present process of 
globalisation. But itisdoubtful if the 
citizens of-some ofthe oldest civiliza- 
tions of the world will take, like fish 
_ to water, to the famous proposition of 
John Maynard Keynesthat inthe long 
run we are all dead. In the long run we 
are all alive—in ourchildren, families, 
communities and cultures. 

” e Itfsthe responsibility of the citi- 
zen-futurist in thatcontextto defy and 
sybvert the ‘inevitable’ in the future, 
only another name for a tomorrow 
Which dare not be anything other than 
a linear projection of yesterday. Stu- 
dents of the future owe itto themselves 
to create a gap between those whose 
idea of the future is modelled on the 
Wall Street share market or on nine- 
teenth century Europe and those ideas 
of the future that could be called con- 
temporary versions or reincarnations 
of the prophetic. The prophets sum- 
moned us not because they had ele- 
ments of the astrologer in them, but 
because they dared to dream. those 
dreams that were latent in all of us. So 
when we heard their voice, we also 
heard an inner voice that they had come 
to-represent. The prophet’s genius Jay. 


in being able to pierce through our struc- 
tures of defence, everyday sanity, and 
the tendency to read our past into our 
future. n 
Prophecies rarely come true, but 
prophets are seldom disowned on that 
count. Like their distant cousins the 
astrologers, who by their predictions 
increase our mastery over ourselves 


. more than over the future, prophets 


survivenotonthetruth oftheir prophe- 
cies but on the fact that they prophecy. 
People reread their texts, adjust their 
meanings, and carry on asif nothing has 
changed whena prophecy goes wrong. 
That is because the prophet' s authen- 
ticity is not dependent on his or her 


prophecies. The prophet is a prophet . 


by virtue of creating a.gap between 


. our past and present on the one hand, 


and our futures on the other. The gap 
keeps alive our scepticism towards the 
given ‘truths’. and the ‘axioms’ of our 
world, for these are the truths and axi- 
oms that must be defied or transcended 
to create the, vision of a disjunctive 
future, a future that refuses to be a lin- 
ear projection of the past or the present. 


pg exercise is particularly rel- 
evant in southern societies, whose 
futures have been hijacked and are 
being held captive. by the developed 
societies ofthe West. The West’s today 
isthe Third World’ s tomorrow, exactly 
asthe Third World’ s today isthe West’s 
yesterday..Territorial and cultural dif- 
ferencés have been converted into his- 
torical stages and no escape route has 
been kept open for recalcitrant societ- 
ies trying to avoid being straitjacketed.- 


Conformity in thisrespecthas become . 


the ultimate measure of sanity. Futur- 

ism should ideally allow one to break 

the mould of conventional rationa- 

lity; itshould allow one.to claim that 

exactly as there are various forms.of. 

irrationality, there are many. formns of 

rationality waiting to be rediscovered - 
by us. -...- a Deu l 


- 
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Futures 


Global futures 


JAN NEDERVEEN PIETERSE 


FUTURE horizons can be both 
hegemonic and liberating. For me the 
important aspect of future studies is 
thearenaof global futures. Itis here that 
the liberating tendencies of futures 
thought and action are most promising. 
So I intend to address three types of 
questions in relations to global futures. 
One, why should global futures be 
addressed? Two, in what fashion can 
they be addressed, according to what 
premises? Three, what form could glo- 
bal futures take? 

Why global futures? Why would 
this figure on the agenda? The answer 
to this question centres on the ramifica- 
tions of globalization, technological 
change, and the emergence of global 
citizenship. Globalization refers to the 
accelerated world-wide intermeshing 
of economies, and crossborder traffic 
and communication becoming ever 
denser. Technological change is speed- 
ing up. Risks and opportunities are 


globalizing: All this belongs to every- ` 


day experience. Accordingly, globali- 
zation means global effect, global 
awareness, and therefore increasingly 
italso means global engagement. 


Citizenship under these circum- 
stances is no longer simply national or, 
more precisely, the national domain is 
now one among several relevant orga- 
nizational spheres, with citizenship 
becoming increasingly national and 
local, regional, global at the same 
time. In addition, citizenship is no 
longer as state centred as it used $e be. 
The point of democracy is no longe% 
simply influencing the actions of gov- 
ernment. National governance has 
become one institutional sphere amon g 
several. Citizenship is not simply 
‘International’ either because the con- 
cerns are not merely a multiplication 
of nation state or intergovernmental 
structures. Governance is increas- 
ingly amatter of international politics, 
supranational institutions, interna- 
tional treaties and law, in the process 


_ involving macro-regional bodies, 


transnational corporations, transna- 
tional citizen groups, and media — 
interacting in complex, turbulent, 
multi-centric ways. 

Considered in an evolutionary 
context, humanity has been growing 
in capacity, technological accom- 


plishment, and reflexivity. Collective 
awareness of concerns that affect 
the species and the planet—suchas the 
environment, population, develop- 
ment— has been growing and so has 
its public articulation, notably in UN 
global conferences, so that arguably 
a global public sphere isemerging. At 
the same time, technological and poli- 
tical accomplishment and awareness 
do not add up to a condition of collec- 
tive capacity. Interests are widely dis- 
persed, subjectivities and agendas are 
quite diverse, and institutional capaci- 
ties relatively feeble. 


W. futures? Anticipation and 


planning used to be a prerogative and 
defining feature of government. It 
extended to business and finance in 
tandem with the development of ins- 
truments of credit (banking, securities, 
options, derivatives) and insurance, 
which hinge on the capacity to calcu- 
late and hedge outcomes. In both 
spheres, governance and business, 
forecasting has achieved considerable 
technical sophistication. 

The World Business Council for 
Sustaisable Development recently 
jnitlateti a projecton Global Scenarios 

*with the following justification: 'Plan- 
ning for a sustainable future requires 
bysiness to be able to anticipate and 
not just react to change. This is the 
rationale underlying our project on 
Global Scenarios. This projectis desi- 
gned to help business people reach a 
shared view of the future and chal- 
lenge the “mental maps" they hold 
about sustainable development. This 
will allow them to anticipate, not react 
to, the exposures facing their corpo- 
rations and ensure that they are foster- 
ing sustainable development.’ 


Here the capacity to anticipate is | 


presented as enabling for business 
people, it puts them ahead in relation 
to circumstances, technologies, and 
presumably also publiccriticism which 


~ 


would enable them to develop a shared 
agenda. 

Capacities to anticipate and plan 
are crucial to business and financial 
markets, to governments and interna- 
tional institutions. Accordingly, some 
futures have already been planned and 
negotiated; bought and sold several 
times over before citizens have even 
begun to think about them. This means 
that the horizons and agendas accord- 
ing to which futures are planned and 
designed reflect limited interests and 
agendas. Should such capacities to 
anticipate be reserved to business and 
government, or should they be a mat- 
ter of broad public awareness? If they 
would not become part of civic reflec- 
tron it would mean that citizen groups, 
NGOs, would be relegated to a back- 
seat forever; reacting to the futures 
designed, prepared, and communi- 
cated piecemeal by governments and 
corporations. 


A. the same time both government . 


and business planning are cons- 
trained. Governments increasingly 
deal with many political and social 
forces and variables - James Rosenau 


referred to this as turbulence and 


‘post-international politics’. Corpora- 
tions are exposed to such flux in the 
marketplace that they operate with 
limited time horizons. In the market- 
place, contingency 1s a fact of life. 
Thus, ‘there is absolutely no way, in 
the evolving marketplace, that you 
can know exactly who the suppliers, 
customers, competitors and collabo- 
rators are’ (C.K. Prahalad in Gibson 
1997: 66). A standard quip in business 
management is, look at how many 
companies of the Fortune 500 still fig- 
ure on the list five or ten years hence. 
It also follows that in government 


and business planning the command- | 


and-control model no longer applies. 
Democratization of futures: 
The 'colonization of the life world' — 


commodification, bureaucratization — 
is a familiar metaphor (although with 
the retreat or reconfiguration of the 
state, bureaucratization may to an 
extent be repiaced by informali- 
zation). A function of this is a routi- 
nized process of the colonization of 
futures, inasmuch as forecasting and 
planning capabilities are concentrated 
in government and corporate hands. 
The ordering of public space, for ins- 
tance urban planning or infrastructure 
planning, is an example. What is needed, 
then, is a decolonization of futures 
Or, to use more general language, a 
democratization of futures. Gradually 
itis becoming acommon understand- 
ing that not only the end stage of pub- 


_lic planning but also the design stage 


needs to be participatory. 

. Citizen groups: There are many 
forums in which governments, inter- 
national institutions, banks, corpora- 
tions compare notes, set agendas and 
build coalitions. This happens less 
among citizen groups, except as ‘alter- 
native forums’ taking place in the 
periphery of intergovernmental con- 
ferences orregional meetings (of AEU, 
APEC, NAFTA). What does take place 
are regional meetings of social orga- 
nizations, sectoral conferences and 
academic conferences. Both anticipa- 
tion and joint agenda setting are less 
developed among citizen groups than 
among corporations and governments. 
Theyarenotas wellendowed with think 
tanksnordothey organize forums align- 
ingtheir viewsand agendas. 


T.. is happening even less across 
areas of concern, e.g. human rights 
groups comparing notes with environ- 
mental groups, environmental organi- 
zations comparing notes with women’s 
groups and indigenous peoples, and so 
on, exceptlocally. Citizen groups con- 
cerned with human rights, ecology, 
women orcommunity issues, all have 
their values and preferred futures. But 
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where do they intersect, interconnect? 
To whatextent do these various single 
issue concerns and futures line up? 
Thus for citizen groups a preoccupa- 
tion with futures, local and global, 
would involve several functions: deve- 
loping anticipatory sensibilities and 
capabilities; developing a proactive 
stance; dialogue across groups; align- 
ing normative concerns; making 
futuresa matter of public concern. 

Ideological futures: Another 
reason why futures thinking Is taking 
on anew relevance is because several 
modes of anticipation that were avail- 
able in the past have lost their rel- 
evance or appeal. Futures used to be 
packaged and delivered as part of the 
grand ideologies that framed the social 
and political movements of the past, 
particularly nationalism and socialism. 
The 'national question' and the 'social 
question’ of the 1¢th century recon- 
verged in different combinations in the 
20th century social movements, such as 
the anticolonial national liberation 
movements. 


T. ideologies bequeathed by the 
[9th century followed positivist epis- 
temologies and involved structuralist 
modes of thinking and analysis relat- 
ing to macro processes such as impe- 
rialism, capitalism, dependency. The 
future scenarios that emerged from 
these are now no longer viable orattrac- 
tive. Nationalism is making place for 
postnationalism, or at least for a 


reconfiguration of energies in various 


directions — local, regional, macro- 
regional, international, global. Delink- 
ing or dissocation from capitalism has 
little meaning in a real world where 
localities scramble to attract foreign 
investment. The expectation of a 
world scale crisis of capitalism fol- 
lowed by an opening towards social- 
ism has now very few adherents. 
Regional futures: Samuel 
Huntington’s ‘clash of civilizations’ 


Futures 


seems so hopelessly static and-anti- 
quated that even arguing against it 
feels like a waste of time. If civili- 
zational destinies or regional projects 
still seemed relevant a few decades 
ago, they now sound increasingly 
quaint. Calls for the ‘West’ to be con- 
cerned with this or that (as with Hun- 
tington) are outdated at a time when, 
among others, business 1s eyeing 
‘emerging markets’ across the seas. 
Interpretations of India centred on 
‘Indic civilization’ have historical 
purchase and thus inform futures, but 
would they be sufficient to generate 
relevant future scenarios, or would 
they rather feed chauvinist Hindutva 
ideology? 


E vocation of an ‘Asian Century’ 
sound outdated before they have even 
begun One, the dynamics are Pacific 
rather than Asian, witness the inter- 
continental sprawl of the Chinese 
diaspora. Two, while there is an “Asian 


. Renaissance’ (Ibrahim 1997) its lin- 


eages are not purely Asian (just asthe 
makings of the European Renaissance 
extended well beyond Europe). Three, 
much of the talk of “Asian values’ is 
authoritarian in intent and besides 
is often a laughing stock inside the 
region. Four, Asian industries, those 
ofJapan included, depend on technol- 
ogy from outside the region, particu- 
larly the United States. 

Five, because oftheir export ori- 
entation East and Southeast Asian 
economies depend on markets in the 
West. Complementarities among 


Asian economies would not be suffi- 


cient to sustain theirexports. Intercul- 
turalexchange between Eastand West 
is so far advanced and so deeply his- 
torically layered that in many ways the 
two can no longer be meaningfully 


separated. Six, in a 1996 speech in 


Beijing Prime Minister Mahathir of 
Malaysia declared the 21st century a 
‘Global Century’ rather than an ‘Asian 


< 


~ 


Century’ -This was a sensible gesture 
of diplomacy — eventually western 
markets would not react well to an 
upsurge of inward-looking Asian 
chauvinism; it was also an expression 
of an Asian humanism that genuinely 
sets forth a global engagement. 

Similar considerations apply to 
Islamic projects. The wide world of 
Islam represents an alternative globa- 
lism with considerable historical and _ . 
civilizational depth, geographical scope 
and growing economic opportunities. 
But, at the cusp of the millenium, the 
Islamic world is not independent in 
science and technology, in invest- 
ments and growth opportunities, in 
armaments and security. Financially 
andeconomically, culturally and poli- 
tically, it 1s profoundly wired to glo- 
bal centres. ! 

In 2020 Islam will be the second 


major religion in most of western 


Europe (in some countries it already 
is). Some parts of Europe are now 
reindustrializing thanks to Korean 
and Taiwanese investments. Japanese 
management techniques offer a model 
to overcome the Taylor model of 
standardized mass production, from 
the Pacific to Ireland (Walley41995:, 
150-151). 0*7 


° 
Rasion and civilizational pros 
jects are best and most intelligently 
viewed not as contradictory to but as 
part of global dynamics. Accordingly, 
regional projects should both inform 
and be informed by global futures. 
This is notan argument for going glo- 
baltout court. Rather it is to argue for 
an interdependence and balance of 
local, national, regional and global 
engagements. 

So how do we pursue global 
futures? l 

Utopianism: Utopias in the sense 
ofblueprints of desirable societies no 
longer match contemporary mentali- 
ties. Critique of utopianism itself is 


now part of contemporary reflexivity. 
[9th century utopias tend to reflect 
a similar positivist epistemology, 
authoritarian design and command- 
and-control outlook as the ideologies 
of the same epoch, which they elabo- 
rate. Apocalyptic mentalities find 
adherents particularly toward the turn 
of the millenium, witness the Davidians 
in Waco, Texas andthe Aum Shinrikyo 
cult (Thompson 1996). 





M iddle ground futures: Having 
srown up during the Cold War we have 
grown accustomed to polarized world 
views. Does not everything have a 
colour and does notevery colour figure 
somewhere on the spectrum? If, how- 
ever, we consider the everyday prac- 
tices lived and advocated by diverse 
circles, they are almost without excep- 
tion based on synergies among state, 
market and social forces. The terms 
and forms of cooperation vary, but 
the old antagonisms and antinomies — 
between capital and labour, state and 
society — no longer survive as such. 
The middle ground, long shunned as 
tainted and suspect, is coming into its 
own. Fpr instance, in the words of 
. GeérgeSoros: ‘Instead of there being 
ea dichotomy between open and closed, 
I See the open society as occupying a 
mjddle ground, where the rights of the 
individual are safeguarded but where 
there are some shared values that hold 
society together’ (1997: 9). 

Futures: Overtime discourse has 
shifted from ‘the future’ to ‘futures’. 
Forecasting impliesa future thatalready 
exists ‘out there’. The main problem is 
its visibility, which may be approxi- 
mated by.means of extrapolation and 
trend analysis. Presently the under- 
standing 1s more in futures as options 
and opportunities. The main preoccu- 
pation in future thinking, certainly in 
business management, is no longer 
forecasting but imagining and sec- 
ondly creating futures. The big chal- 


lenge in creating the future is not 
predicting the future. It's notasifthere 
is only one future out there that is 
going to happen, and that the only 


challenge is trying to predict which of . 


the potential futures will actually be 
therightone. Instead, the goalisto try 
to imagine a future that ts plausible, 


the future that you can create (Gary ` 


Hamel in Gibson 1997: 81). 

This implies that futures are 
open : ‘there is no proprietary data 
about the future’, ‘nobody owns the 
twenty-first century’ (Gibson 1997: 


81,6). A corollary to this understand- _ 


ing of multiple futures 1s the now com- 
mon technique of devising scenarios, 
in the sense of schematic representa- 
tions of clusters of future options (first 
implemented in the Interfutures 
project of the OECD, Facing the Future, 
1979). 


Fs futures: The openness of 
futures implies that they are premised 
on human fallibility. Following Pop- 
per this is what George Soros (1997) 
sees as basic to an open society. This 


also means open in terms of their view 


of human nature. Gillian Slovo (1996) 
concludes a book about her parents, 
Ruth First and Joe Slovo, on this note: 
‘T drealised that memory, experience, 
interpretation could never be fixed or 
frozen into one unchanging truth. 
They kept on moving, relentlessly 
metamorphosing into something 
other so that the jagged edges of each 
fragment would never, ever slottoge- 
ther.’ This articulates a sensibility 
which is much closer to our contem- 
porary everyday sense of social expe- 
rience than the deterministic and 
reductionist thinking of the past. 
Linearity is an artificial way of 
viewing the world. Real life isn’t a 
series of interconnected events occur- 
ring one after another like beads 
strung on a necklace. Life is actually 
a series of encounters in which one 


P 


event may change those that follow in 
a wholly unpredictable, even devas- 
tating way (Michael Crichton quoted 
in Gibson 1997: 6). 

George Soros accepts part of the 
logic of laissez faire thinking: ‘If our 
understandings are imperfect, regula- 
tions are bound to be defective’, but 
he disputes the conclusion: ‘Since 
regulations are faulty, unregulated 
markets are perfect’ (1997:6). Flawed 
regulation which is reflexive in rela- 
tion to its flaws, then, 1s better than no 
regulation at all. We might term this 
postmodern regulation. It refers to an 
approach to regulation that is flexible 


inunderstanding the necessary though . 
. limited status of regulation in relation 


to social life which is multidimen- 
sional, messy and reflexive. 

Regulation alters the field it 
seeks to regulate, generates loopholes, 
avoidance behaviour, resistance. Full 
transparency is an illusion — it was in 
relation to societies (as communist 
bloc countries showed) and it would 
be in relation to global conditions. 
Accordingly, global regulation must 
be bold in acknowledging the impor- 
tance of setting global standards; and 
modest in recognizing thatthe impor- 
tance of regulation lies in part in the 
avoidance itcreates. Thus, regulation 
should follow fuzzy logic rather than 
linearthinking. 


W. do futures feel like? Futures 
are many. Every epoch has tts futures. 
Every place has its futures. And within 
each place and period, different 
groups perceive different futures as 
they experience different hopes and 
fears. Futures are not only rational 
projects but also emotional experi- 
ences. Futures are not simply a mat- 
ter of rational choice, they are made 
up of images, aspirations and anxi- 
eties, some of which are unconscious, 
escape or resist rationalization. To 
futures there are both explicit and 
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implicit dimensions, above and below 
the waterline, and notali that is impli- 
cit can be made explicit. Logic and 
plausibility play a part in choosing 
futures but so do emotional, aesthetic 
and imponderable considerations. So 
a relevant question to ask 1s, what do 
futures feel like? 





R.... past futures: Generaliza- 
tions are superficial, but at least we 
can review the dominant, hegemonic 
futures during the recent past. Thus, 
in the 1950s futures felt modern, like 
modern furniture and Le Corbusier 
architecture. A mainstream future was 
the American Dream, broadcast by 
means of Hollywood movies. By way 
of counterpoint there were dissident 
futures such as George Orwell’s 1984 
and Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. Futures thinking at the time — 
the birth time of 'futurology' — was 
centred on technology, such as space 
technology, armaments, robotics, arti- 
ficial intelligence, and was modernist 
in spirit. Some of these trends had 
been in evidence well before that —as 
inJules Verne and science fiction, Ita- 
lian futurism, Soviet Taylorism, and 
Gramsci's ‘Americanism’. 

The backdrop of the Cold War 
provided a duopoly of futures - the 
free world of mass consumption and 
the worker state of socialism. The rift 
between them intensified with the 
Vietnam war and ‘1968’. Mainstream 
futures were shaken and a wide array 
of dissident futures emerged, images 
of struggle and liberation such as ‘tier 
mondisme’, thecivil rights movement, 
‘protracted people's war’, the Great 
Cultural Revolution, Che Guevara's 
focismo, liberation theology. 

Majorconcerns during the Cold 
War were peace and security. Security 
issues and strategic thinking played a 
large partin mainstream future think- 
ing (for instance, domino theory) and 
in dissident futures on the part of the 


Futures 


peace movement (for instance, the 
ideaof 'deadly connections' between 
Third World conflicts and superpower 
rivalry). The nuclear age and collec- 
tive security cheerfully premised on 


‘Mutually Assured Destruction’ pro- 


vided an aura of threat and doom, an 
aura of 'exterminism'. In the course 
of the 1980s this has been taking differ- 
ent turns and 1989 sealed the demise 
of state socialism. ) 

‘I grew up in the everyday fear 
of this implosion and the real possibil- 
ity that I and everyone I knew might 
not survive. The fear, a fact of life for 
more than three decades, has receded. 
I, my family, and my friends will prob- 
ably live into the next century — atime 
with tts own dangers, known and 
unknown,.but at least without the 
threat of imminent extermination. 
All at once, the millenium feels like a 
beginning’ (Clifford 1997: 344). 


A the same time, from the 1970s 
anew range of futures emerged. Ear- 
lier studies of population growth had 
offered doomsday scenarios, neo- 
Malthusian premonitions of limits to 
population growth. Now environmen- 
tal scenarios predicted Limits to 
Growth. The Club of Rome’s report 
came out in [972..It was followed by 
a host of studies such as Mankind at 
the Turning Point (1974), Building a 
Sustainable Society (Lester Brown, 
1981). Also, economists turned to 
futures thinking, such as Herman 
Kahn and the Hudson Institute (The 
Next 200 Years, 1976), the UN spon- 
sored project of Wassily Leontieff and 
associates (The Future of the World 
Economy, 1977), the Interfutures 
project of the OECD (Facing the Future, 
1979) and the US government spon- 
sored study (The Global 2000 Report 
to the President, 1981). 

Sociological futures typically 
addressed the relationship between 
technological change and socioeco- 


nomic, political and cultural transfor- 
mation, in particular how the ‘third 
industrial revolution’ of information 
technology is changing social practices. 
Examples are Daniel Bell’ s Postin- 
dustrial Society, Alvin Toffler’ s Future 
Shock and Third Wave, Naisbitt's 
Megatrends,.and Kenneth and Elise 
Boulding' s work. 


G radually these futures — based on 
technology, developed by demogra- 
phers, security analysts, environmental 
studies, economists, sociologists -have 
become partof general futures thinking. 
In the 1990s different tensions have 
come to the fore. Identity politics and 
new social movements have edged 
out national and social struggles. All 
these haveacquired anew focus inthe 
opposition to free market politics. 
Globalization has become the new 
arena. The new terrain of contestation 
1s now neoliberalism with structural 
adjustment in the South and the ero- 
sion of welfare states in the North. 

Now to my last question: Which 
Global Futures? 

Neoliberal futures: As an ideo- 
logy neoltberalism is probably paste 


its peak. The trust in the ‘magie ofthe, 


marketplace’ that characterized the * 
era of Reagan and Thatcher has run it$ 
course. Yetthecriticismsof “the map- 
ket rules OK', while common and 
widespread, have so far not crystal- 
lized into a cohesive alternative per- 
spective — except for ‘pragmatism 
rules’, which in effect means mud- 
dling through. Alternatives to neoli- 
beralism reflect a variety of interests 
and positions which have not been 
able to cohere ideologically. or insti- 
tutionally. 

Under the circumstances, 
monetarism is the default ideology 
and policy. Institutionally, in bodies 
such as the WTO and IMF, neolibe- 
ralism remains the conventional 
wisdom. In development politics it 


prevails through the ‘Washington 


consensus’. In NAFTA, it prevails in 
principle. In European politics, it pre- 
vails through the European Monetary 
Union. Financial and monetarist 
regimentation is ironing out the actual 
varieties of capitalism (Albert 1993). 


Ta reflects the continuing hege- 
mony of finance capital and the cen- 
trality of financial institutions. The 
core of the neoliberal powerhouse is 
financecapital. Money and finance is 
the central arbiter and regulator of 
regional and global development. 
Ironically so since, at the same time, 
finance itself is the most unregulated 
of all economic spheres — witness the 
growth of the hyperspace of interna- 
tional finance and its volatility. While 
monetarism serves as the default dis- 
cipline and ideology ofthe neoliberal 
world, the financial world itself is out 
of control. The nexus between inter- 
national trade and finance has been 
severed, so that speculation on cur- 
rency fluctuations and other financial 
instruments has become quantita- 
tively moreimportantthan production 
eand commerce. 
"m 24-hour trading and electronic 
e triggers have increased volatility and 
fisk. Currencies are unstable, witness 
the Mexican peso crisis. The relation- 
ship between profit and taxation is 
eroding, or being reversed. Corporate 
tax rates are shrinking. Government 
subsidies and incentives take the place 
of taxes. Deregulation and access to 
hyperspace enable corporations to 
register headquarters and record prof- 
its at offshore tax havens. 
One of the neoliberal futures 
of the 1990s is Kenichi Ohmae’s 
Borderless World, or the world as a 
duty free store. This is a replay of the 
American Dream (which in the United 
States, if only because of workloads, 
is adream no longer), a global exten- 
sion of Walt Rostow’s ‘stage of high 


mass consumerism’. Kenichi Ohmae's 
former position as director of 
McKinsey Japan accounts for much of 
the signature of his perspective. This 
is a very ‘Pacific’ kind of ideology — 
American marketing and mass con- 
sumerism coming to Asia, Japanese 
corporate strategies boomeranging 
westward. 

The future of a borderless world 
for capital.is gradually being turned 
into aself-fulfilling prophecy through 
the structural reform policies initiated 
by the IMF and World Bank. It is 
being translated into a global dynamic 
by the WTO and the attempts to arrange 
fora future of free movement, notonly 
of commodities but capital as well. A 
world viewed from a northern win- 
dow, seen through western and Japa- 


nese eyes. It fills in the blanks in 


Fukuyama’s End of History which 
predicts indefinite political stability 
in the advanced world while small 
wars and skirmishes sputter on in the 
periphery. Daniel Moynihan’ s Pande- 
monium of ethnic conflicts and Rob- 
ert Kaplan’s ‘slide into anarchy’ in the 
periphery, from Africa to the Balkans, 
supplement this prognosis, whose 
regional effects are to be contained.by 
means of ‘humanitarian intervention’. 


N eoliberal futures are being 
contested on many grounds — the 
environment, labour, the right to 
development, local interests, cultural 
diversity. Looking back on the Rio 
conference on the global environ- 
ment, Martin Khor sees a 'clash of 
paradigms’. “The free market para- 
digm’ is represented by the Bretton 
Woods institutions, which persist in 
promoting structural adjustment 
programmes based on market libera- 
lisation, and by the GATT/WTO which 
is dominated by the northern govern- 


. ments advocating the ‘opening up of 
: markets’ (especially of developing 


countries) and the ‘paradigm of part- 


nership and cooperation’ represented 
by the United Nations series of world 
conferences (1997: 9). 


pg kind of characterization, 
though not without plausibility, may 
be misleading. One, the concept of 
paradigm is derived from the natural 
sciences and does not apply or would 
have a much looser meaning outside 
it. Two, ithomogenizes positions and 
suggests greater coherence in posi- 
tions than actually exists. It conceals 
the improvised and patchwork char- 
acter of actual policy frameworks. 
Three, it sidelines the question 
whetherthe paradigm would be capa- 
ble of reproducing itself, in other 
words, whether it has a future at all. 
Four, juxtaposing the two policy 
frameworks as paradigms gives a mis- 
taken impression that they are some- 
how of equal status. Five, the image 
of aclash ignores the overlap in posi- 
tions, eliminates the middle ground 
and overlooks actual and possible 
cooperation. 

The question 1s whether a neo- 
liberal regime would be capable of 
reproducing itself. Major elements 
of instability inthe neoliberal scenario 
are: (i) financial instability — wit- 
ness the growth of the hyperspace of 
international finance (Wachtel 1990); 
(ii) the risk of global oversupply 
(Greider 1996); (iii) the problem of 
automation and ‘jobless growth’ 
(Rifkin 1995); (iv) environmental risk 
(Daly and Gobb 1994); (v) tensions 
between the market and democracy 
(Attali 1997). For such hazards, dere- 
gulation, liberalization, privatization 
provide no remedy. 

Accordingly some form of regu- 
lation is in the interest of parties, large 
and small. Without taxation, no infra- 
structure. Without taxation, no proper 
education, no affordable health care. 
Without taxation, no public sphere. 
Without a public sphere, no legiti- 
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macy, no security. This in itself is a 
familiar future scenario. It could take 
the form of a process of global ‘Cali- 
fornization' while Californiais being 
‘Brazilianized’. A world of gated com- 
munities, high barbed wire fences, steep 
hierarchies, robots at the workfloor 
and at the gate, and automated sur- 
veillance al] round. A world of creep- 
Ing privatization of public space, as in 
Los Angeles (as in Mike Davis' City 
of Quartz). A world of ‘post-human 
development' (Featherstone 1997) of 
which we see glimpses in Blade Run- 
ner and other cinematic dystopias. 


| his world, however, cannot repro- 
duce itself. The neoliberal scenario, 


if all the padding of state support is. 


removed, 1s not coherent, is self-con- 
tradictory and self-defeating. Laissez- 
faire and the ‘self-regulating market’ 


have been critical positions (Manches- , 


ter school criticism of mercantilism, 
supply-side criticism of Keynesianism) 
but they are not a stand-alone self- 
sustaining model. 

Regulation in order to function 
must be global, for anything short of 
global regulation invites evasion and 
‘dumping’. At the same time the gap 
among countries at different levels of 
development makes the likelihood of 
any straightforward global consensus 
quite unlikely — not for lack of trying, 
witness numerous sensible commis- 
sion reports. Witness the recurrent 
stalemates in global conferences on 
virtually any issue -the environment, 
population, trade. The real world 
stretches allthe way from palaeolithic 
hunters and gatherers (Amerindians 
in the Amazon, Aboriginals in the 
Australian outback, Khoisan in the 
Kalahari) to the high tech worlds of 
information technology. In world 
music, cinema (John Boorman's 
Emerald Forest, Peter Weir's Last 
Wave, Jamie Uys's The Gods Must be 
Crazy) and science fiction, in indig- 


Futures 


enous peoples networks and human 
rights forums these worlds meet, but 
where else? 


T. scope and limitations of global 
rendezvous have been demonstrated 
in the global conferences in Rio, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Cairo, Beijing, 
Istanbul. They have been exemplary 
in the range of parties represented — 
international institutions, governments, 
TNCs, NGOs, unions, professional asso- 
ciations, media. But participation has 
hardly been on equal terms and out- 
comes, at least on the surface, have been 
uneven and meagre. 

Global development: A familiar 
friction runs between the ‘Washing- 
ton Consensus’ embracing the IMFand 
World Bank, and the UN institutions 
and their agenda of human develop- 
ment (UNDP, Unicef, Unesco), social 
development (the Copenhagen Social 
Summit, UNRISD), sustainable devel- 
opment (UNEP). This rift between 
Washington and New York goes 
back to the institutional divergence 
between the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions and the UN system which 
emerged after the Second World War 
and took the form of different votin g 
systems. One setof institutions would 
deal with the ‘hard’ issues of finance 
and economics, and the other with the 
‘soft’ issues of social welfare, entitle- 
ments and human rights (Singer 
1995). 

Such adivision of labour is now 
no longer tenable because it is out of 
synch with current insights into how 
economics works — the hard and the 
soft are deeply interwoven. Soft ele- 


‘ments such as education, health care, 


housing, income distribution, cultural 
exchange, social capital, civic trust, 


institutional density translate into hard 


economic data of productivity and 
growth. Cultural diversity can be 
viewed as an engine of economic 
growth (Griffin 1997). Without com- 


munity participation development 
projects don’t work. Facilities such 
as micro credit — popularized by the 
Grameen Bank in Bangladesh, now 
also applied in the United States — 
typically bridge the two spheres of 
concern. In relation to environmental 
concerns the distinction between soft 
and hard does not make sense. In stis- 
tainable development, the lead para- 
digm of the 1990s, the hard and the 
soft cannot be separated. Thus, over 
the years the World Bank has been 
incorporating ‘soft’ elements as part 
of its brief — gender, participation, 
NGOS, environment. 


T... is a broad spectrum of opi- 
nion in favour of recombining the 
Bretton Woods institutions and the 
UN system, with a view to realign- 
ing economic financial regimes and 
social development. According to Haq 
(1995), with some display of diplo- 
macy, there isnocontradiction between 
structural adjustment and human deve- 
lopment; it would just be a matter of 
designing the right policy mix. But 
he also argues for recombining the 
Institutions. e. œ 

One proposalis foran Ecónotnic, 


Security Council which would take * 


over the role of the international finan- 
cial institutions under UN auspices (aj. 
Commission on Global Governance 
1995, Henderson 1996); another is 
for the adjustment of voting systems 
(Green 1995). What matters, beyond 
the institutional arrangements, is the 
realignment of international financial 
regimes and social development. 
What is at issue is the role of central 
banks, particularly in the North and 
their relationship with the IMF. The 
broader issue is the restoration of 
banking as a public utility, which 
ultimately involves a new mode of 
regulation. 

Global governance: Seemingly 
slow progress with regard to global 


6) 


governance should not conceal that 
we inhabit a world shaped by over a 
hundred years of international regu- 
lation and institution building. This 
includes arrangements with regard to 
time zones (Universal Standard 
Time), the International Red Cross, 
regulation of the conduct of war, 
UN treaties from the Declaration of 
Human Rights to the Law of the Sea, 
and the International Court of Justice. 
Aninternational public sector already 
de facto exists. In this context sover- 
eignty need no longer be thought of as 
a zero-sum game. Sovereignty is not 
reduced by sharing it. Another step- 
ping stone in the process of global 
governance is regional governance 
(as in the European Union). Trade- 
offs of pooling sovereignty include 
security and stability, reduced mili- 
tary spending, reduced conflict and 
anxiety, and economic and techno- 
logical cooperation. 


The Commission on Global Gover- 
nance (1995) is at pains to point out 
that global governance 1s not global 
government. It is not about creating a 
superstate but about strengthening the 
“international order and international 
'e law. If we combine this with current 
ideas about politics and the state (e.g. 
Mulgan 1994), onecan think offacili- 
tative governance, or governance as 
management of networks and coordi- 
nation of synergies across sectors. 
Progressive agendas include 
“double democratization’ within soci- 
eties and in international relations, and 
‘cosmopolitan democracy’ including 
reform of the UN system, the forma- 
tion of regional parliaments (Held 
1995), the formation of world parties 
(Kreml and Kegley 1996), and sub- 
stantive UN reform — ‘redefining the 
United Nations as an organization not 
of governments but, in the final analy- 
sis, of “the people” (Sakamoto 1996: 
8). What is at stake in global gover- 


nance, besides its institutional design, 
is the question of global regulation. 


GG... regulation: Regulation in 
order to succeed must be global in 
scope for anything short invites eva- 
sion. Inorderto achieve global scope, 
regulation must be acceptable across 
North-South differences. It must 


encompass a politics of development. 


that addresses the interests and agen- 
das of advanced countries, NIEs and 
LDCs. In effect this means an agenda 
of ‘global development’. Advocating 
global regulation on moral and ethical 
grounds, or purely political grounds, has 
no more appeal than the reach of ethi- 
cal and political consensus. It is prob- 
ably more sensible to treat global 
regulation primarily as a form of glo- 
bal risk management. Partnership 
develops when its advantages out- 
weigh its costs. ‘Mutual interest’ then 
remains the guiding principle, but this 
should now ericompass wider con- 
cerns, such as environmental and 
security hazards. 

If straightforward negotiations 
do not deliver because the parties are 
unequal and have diverse interests, 
widening the terrain of negotiation to 
broader fields of common concern 
may open up new opportunities for 
give-and-take. Areas that come to 
mind are ecology, natural resources, 
regional security, migration, cultural 
diversity, indigenous knowledge. 


- Exploring the rainforest for medicinal 


herbs while granting intellectual prop- 
erty rights to local inhabitants and 
contracts for revenue sharing 1s an 
example (Van der Vlist 1994). 

Fields of negotiation must not 
only be wider but future proposals 
must also be interactive multidimen- 
sionally, i.e. global governance must 
heedthe global economy, globaltaxes 
must interact with policies regarding 
development, ecology, population, 
gender, cultural diversity. In other 


words, global futures thinking must 
turn on intersectoral synergies. This 
goes against the grain of the sectoral 
structure of institutions, ministries 


.andagendas. 


Sectoral barriers contribute to 
thestalemate in negotiations. In bureau- 
cracies, as well as in the disciplinary 
structure of academia, they separate 
finance, development, welfare, ecol- 
ogy, and so forth, as part of the legacy 
of 18th and 19th century rationalism 
and its classificatory spirit. By defini- 


tion, they exclude from view and from 


discussion questions such as global 
governance and- global taxes which 
have profound multiplier effects 
across many spheres. These fences 
and boundaries are out of step with 
contemporary interdisciplinary and 
holistic understandings of develop- 
mentand politics. But many conflicts 
of interest cannot be resolved within 
narrow frameworks. 


A. example isthe friction between 
the labour standards movement and 
the right to development. In the North, 
labour standards (labour rights, no child 
labour, no sweatshops, minimum wage, 
union rights, and so on) are widely 
viewed as a majorterrain of progressive 
intervention. This position is shared 
by abroad coalition from trade unions 
to social organizations, from the ILO 
to the US Congress. In the South, 
however, this position 1s much more 
controversial. Many view itas under- 
mining the competitiveness of the 
South which is based on labour fle- 
xibility. For late-late industrializers 
the competitive edge of low labour 


‘standards and minimal environmen- 


tal regulation offers a slim chance to 
step into the industrialization process. 

Positions in the North are incon- 
sistent in that while this attention is 
focused on labour, it goes together 
with measures and proposals to free 
the movement of capital. Freeing 
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capital while regulating labour may 
not bea particularly even-handed way 
of going about things. Positions inthe 
South are one-sided in that industrial- 
ization on the basis of ‘primitive 
Taylorization’ and environmental 
devastation does not add up to an 
attractive or sustainable develop- 
ment path. 


Tie problem is that two cases and 
levels of argument are intertwined. 
One is a general case for labour stan- 
dards as a protection for labour at a 
time when the mobility of capital is 
increased; and the other is a particu- 
larist case on the part of trade unions 
arid governments in the North facing 
capital flight and job loss, who seek 
toreduce capital flight by reducing the 
advantages of relocation. A level 
playing field for labour is one ques- 
tion; regulating capital movement is 
another; comparative competitive- 
ness is a third; the right to develop- 
ment is a fourth. Considering each 
in its own sphere, these conflicts of 
interest are insoluble. They could only 
be addressed within a wider, compre- 
hensive approach. 

Global social contracts: Often 
presented as a framework for address- 
ing wide-ranging issues are new social 
contracts (e.g. Commission on Popu- 
lation 1996, Rifkin 1995). An advan- 
tage of the contract approach is that 
contracts are compatible with market 
standards as well as bureaucratic pro- 
cedures; they cut across spheres of 
government, market and society. Con- 
tracts can be comprehensive and 
address multidimensional issues, 
while avoiding juggernaut and politi- 
cally unrealistic options such as a 
‘new constitutionalism'. 

~ According to the Group of 


Lisbon (1995: 110), ‘A contractis the 


appropriate choice when the parties 
involved are numerous, the problems 
are complex and multidimensional, 
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and the solutions are of a long-term 
structural nature.’ The Group of Lisbon 
proposes global social contracts on 
basic needs, democracy, culture and 
the environment. To serve as settle- 
ments across sectors or domains, they 
could take the form of specific tar- 


geted negotiating platforms, such as _ 


global taxes for global information 
structure, Tobin taxes for restraining 


-international financial speculation, 


ecotaxes for planetary survival. (On 
global taxes see Felix 1995. On 
'infostructure" see Connors 1997.) 
Implementation: In business, 
the talk is not simply about imagining 
the future or strategy but also about 
implementation or building the future 
(C.K. Prahalad in Gibson 1997: 67). 
Governments and international insti- 
tutions do not simply imagine futures 
either. Malaysia’s Vision 2020 (catch 
up with advanced countries) serves as 
a government policy target. This kind 
of constructive attitude would be wel- 
come also on the partof citizen groups. 


Anon the avenues out of the glo- 
bal stalemate are the following. (i) A 
stock taking of socially progressive 
best practices and future proposals. 
This refers to innovation not simply in 
a technological sense, but in social 
practices, institutions, values and 
expectations. (ii) Articulating them, 
stitching them togetheracross domains 


and geographies. (iii) The develop- : 


ment of global public opinion con- 
cerning planetary predicaments and 
future options. (iv) The development 
of multidimensional relations of nego- 
tiation, i.e. across different sectors and 
dimensions. 

The development of global pub- 
lic opinion is necessary for the genera- 
tion and articulation of political will. 
Besides, if the objective of progres- 
sive futures is democratization, the 
means toward their realization must 
be democratic as well. First, the infra- 


structure is increasingly available. 
This 1s the upside of “CNN culture’ and 
planetary satellite wiring. Second, 


there have been breakthroughs in : 


recent years, for instance with regard 
to the environment, human rights and 
women's rights. In a fairly short time 
span the environment has become 
recognized as a planetary concern 
and institutionalized in the notion of 
sustainability and sustainable devel- 


opment as the yardstick of all initia- 


tives, economic and technological. 
Human rights and women’s rights are 
other fields in which considerable 
social progress has been achieved. 





N. matter then the range of com- 
plexities, political sensitivities and cul- 
tural difference, social progress can be 
achieved. (Other breakthroughs have 
notbeentheconsequence of global pub- 
lic opinion. Anarea of profound change 
In recent years is international security. 
Here the major source of change has 
been structural changes in international 
relations — the break-up of the USSR 
and the end of the Cold War — which 
have been partially unanticipated.) 


These avenues may be apstaela 


courses of complexity, but what*we, 


may now find unimaginable may be* 


common sense and common practice 
afew years or decades hence. Already 
in the course of this single century 
there have beén so many changes 
which had been unthinkable not too 
long ago. Various future options are 
interdependent. Global regulation and 
global taxes cannot be implemented 
without further progress in global gov- 
ernance. Global governance depends 
on global public opinion and political 
will. One way of seeing this is as a 
stalemate in which progress in any 
sphere cannot proceed without change 
in other domains. Another view is 
that this is a virtuous circle in which 
progress in relation to each sphere 
means progress in relation to all. 


t 
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Books 


THE CIVILITY OF INDIFFERENCE: On Domes- 
ticating Ethnicity by F.G. Bailey. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Delhi, 1996. 

IN The Civility of Indifference: On Domesticating 

Ethnicity, F.G. Bailey explores the diverse ethnic 

composition and cultural contours of Bisipara, a small 

village of Orissa. The recurrent problem of ethnic strife, 
suddenly vitiating the habitual tolerance of ethnic dif- 
ferences by the people living in a plural society, com- 


pels Bailey to ask a negative question: Why, despite a _ 


case of ethnic strife in 1952-53, threatening the closely 
integrated community life, these events did not esca- 
late into mind-shattering violence in Bisipara. Yet an- 
other question at the end of the book, posed by Bailey 
in a faraway, almost disengaged manner, sets the per- 
spective differently: “I do not know if life there, forty, 
years later, still rests on that rock of quiet pragmatism. 
Possibly the rock has shifted, for I read in The States- 
man Weekly (18 June [994) a brief report of recent dis- 
orders in Phulbani district’ (p. 173). 

This doubt is followed up by Bishnu N. 
Mahapatra and Dwaipayan Bhattacharya, who actu- 
ally visited Bailey's Bisipara in the wake of an explo- 


. Sion of violence between the Konds and the Panos in 


the village, which began significantly from March 
1994, a year before the elections were due. Bailey's 
skillful construction of Bisipara as a quiet back water, 
where political choices were shaped primarily by fac- 
tors internal to the village, stands refuted when seen 
against this more recent development of the 1990s. The 
current political developments in Bisipara confronts 
the reader in stark black and white, as it were, demon- 
strating the problem of Bailey's construction. But 
Bailey’s argument, as set out in this book, needs a closer 
examination, to demonstrate how this particular tra- 
ditional language of tolerance has failed to cope with 
the changing politics which connected Bisipara to a 
wider political arena. 

As Bailey 1s quick to point out, the people of 
Bisipara strongly disapproved of miscegenation and 
gave legitimacy to a hierarchically ordered society by 
never questioning tbe caste system. The people of 
Bisipara saw the differences between the Konds, 
Panos, the untouchables of the village, and the clean 
castes dominated by the Warrior caste, as 'bred in the 
bone'. No amount of posturing by the Panos, as aspir- 
ants to a cleaner caste ranking, would make any dent 
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in their perceived status by the rest of the community. 
In this sense, the people in Bisipara were ‘racists’. 
Their sense of order, however, encompassed the 
social, the cultural, the economic and the political. 
While excluding the untouchable Panos from certain 
spheres of activity involving domestic rituals witbin a 
private/sacred space, there was a close integration of 
the Panos inthe jajman-kamin arrangement that bound 
the village agrarian economy together. The Panos’ par- 
ticipation in village festivities, and the sharing of pub- 
lic space along with the clean castes, indicates their 
unghetto-like existence in Bisipara. 

The colonial period, with its long line of officers 
like Macdonald and Campbell in the mid 19th century, 
had established an acceptance of a paternalistic gov- 
ernment. It had provided nurturance and supportto the 
people, leaving the social framework undisturbed, 
while also exacting loyalty and obedience from them. 
On the other hand, the post-colonial Indian govern- 
ment's assurances in 1947, guaranteeing democratic 
equality and equal rights to all its citizens, were too alien 
tothe people of Bisipara. Bailey observes, ‘Another quite 
fundamental obstacle stood in the way of “constitu- 
tional” advancement: the brute cultural fact of untouch- 


ability. The Bisipara people did frame untouchability — | 


as an unquestionable moralimperative’ (p.41). 
The Temple’s Entry Act, passed by the Indian 


governmentin 1949, given theclean castes’ deep preju- . . 
dices against the Panos entering the community's * 


sacred spaces, could have fanned a small spark to a 
blazing conflagration. The Panos, while aware of their 
legal rights, did not choose the hard way of confront- 
ing the clean castes with their constitutional rights. 
Bailey explores the onion-layers of the Bisipara com- 
munity to understand why and how this was possible. 
The answer, he feels, lay in the Panos’ own acceptance 
of the hierarchical framework based on ‘worthiness’. 
Like the clean castes, they were conversant with the 
political practice of getting powerful government 
allies to add weight to their demands, but they wanted 


this as little as the clean castes, for they were aware that _ 


all such support came at a price. Help from the estab- 
lishment came notjustfrom the politician, butalso from 
the police, the [aw courts, and bureaucratic officials. 
Yet the desire for social advancement, coupled maybe 
with a desire to achieve a modicum of human dignity, 
drove them towards asserting theirrightto entera place 
of worship. 


How a confrontational course of action was so 
carefully.structured so as to prevent a rupture within 
the community’s way of life (from the careful choos- 
ing of atemple not forming the hub of the community's 
religious and cultura! activities, and with a manage- 
ment consisiting of a Mali and a Brahmin widow any- 
way marginalised from the community) demonstrates 
the Panos’ own anxiety to prevent any violent show- 
down with the dominantcastes. When matters became 
ugly, they built a temple on their own street. As a 
result of the confrontation they even lost some com- 
munity rights granted to them, like playing music at 
festivities, but at this stage they still chose not to push 
their political advantage as a constitutionally recog- 
nized, disadvantaged social group. . 

Bailey remarks: “Their opponents, the clean 
castes, lacked both the political skills and the political 
connections to make an effective protest. The Panos, 
in contrast, appeared to have enough clout to make the 
state enforce their legitimate rights. But if they had the 
clout, they chose not to use it’ (p. 65). In 1953, how- 
ever, the Panos did play the Harijan trump card and 
enlisted state aid when a mildly violent incident 
between a Warrior youth and a middle-aged, respect- 
able Pano suddenly made the cauldron boil over. The 
Panos registered acase at the local police station, charg- 
ing the clean castes of using violence and intimidation. 

This opening up a huge arena of state interven- 
tion might have made the initial, small incident of 
minor violence spiral into uncontrolled bloodshed. Yet, 

, this did not happen. Such restraint, Bailey suggests, 
ange from calculating cost analysis from such a vio- 
~ lent fall-out. The people of Bisipara were pragmatic 
and the passions of morality, of rightness, of justifiabil- 
* ity, came as highly improbable, unreal concepts to 
them. Even Gandhi’s concepts of morality and justice 
demanded a degree of conviction that seemed only the 
saintly could afford as mental luxuries, not people like 
them having to make do with life. 

The competing moral visions of the different 
castes in the Bisipara community with their separate 
claims to historic origins, were embedded in the com- 
munity life. To destroy this bed-rock of theirexistence 
through mindless violence, presented to the world as 
'ethnic cleansing, therefore seemed to their worldview 
an unadulterated disaster, the surest way to self-des- 
truction, and therefore to be avoided. This is Bailey’s 
beautifully balanced theory of the ‘unintended civil- 
ity of indifference’. 

After teasing outthe underlying harmony within 
a community, which despite confrontations, tries to 


come back to a state of equilibrium, of status quo, 
because it is unwilling to destroy its normal rhythm of 
existence, he states: 'It was not altruism but the ratio- 
nalism of expected utility (a rationality internalized 
rather than voiced) that required them to abstain from 
the excesses of antagonism. In that situation hatred, 
which is the malady of true believers and of many reli- 
gions,could neverhave become an end in itself because 
it would have been seen as stupidly wasteful. Indiffer- 
encetook its place' (p. 168). 

This analysis gives rise to many queries, princi- 
pally because it speaks a language of hope. To enter 
intoacaveat, one could wonder, how validis the man- 
ner in which Bailey delicately peels one layer after 
another, laying bare the plural, highly complex, and 
well-integrated structure of the ethnic groups living in 
Bisipara, by holding it in a time-freeze. He explores 
the time frame before Independence, nullifies any pos- 
sibilities of major changes during this period,fixes his 
lens immovably on 1947-53 and tries to capture a time- 
bubble within which the Bisiparacommunity ts caught, 
completely unready for the official promise of social 
justice through state intervention. Yet, atthe same time, 
he has to concede the Panos' restlessness within the 
rigid framework of ‘worthiness’. 

This tension is never resolved by Bailey. He tries 
to by exploring the liminality of the Bisipara Panos, 
caught between citizenship and their continued exist- 
ence as a marginal part of the community and their 
acceptance of it, but it 1s almost as if the demands of 
citizenship and the dissatisfactions of being margi- 
nalised came upon the Panos in atidal wave after 1947. 
Possibly the tension of maintaining the language of 
pragmatism during this period makes the author 
underplay the undercurrents of dissatisfaction within 
the Panos. Did they really want to maintain the equi- 
librium of the community when the possibility of an 
alternative existence had openedupforthem? No doubt 
there was a desire for status quo, but then the question 
arises: Whose voice is Bailey recording any way? There 
is a hint provided by a member of the dominant Warrior 
caste, in the mourning note he imparts to his rhetorical 
question, "Whoaretherajas now? Notus! (p. 138) 

What Bailey has described to the readeris a highly 
fissured society, by the “brute fact’ of the unequal distri- 


` bution of power, social status and economic and politi- 


cal clout. Such a time-bubble is in effect sustained by 
immobility, statis, but Bisipara was not locked into 
immobility. To push Bailey's argument further, if the 
language of pragmatism worked in a wider political and 
social arena, it would indeed become a language of hope. 
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And this is precisely where he leaves a question mark. ‘I 
do not know if life there, forty years later, still rests on 
that rock of quiet pragmatism.’ 


Anindita Mukhopadhyay 


MORTGAGING THE EARTH: The World Bank, 
Environmental Impoverishment, and the Crisis 
of Development by Bruce Rich. Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1994. 


‘THE World Bank lends about $24 billion a year to 
more than a hundred countries to support economic 
development projects and programs, the total cost of 
which is over $70 billion annually. It manages a port- 
folio of outstanding loans totaling over a trillion dol- 
Jars. The World Bank operates on a larger scale than 
any of the other so-called public financial institutions. 
More than any institution on earth, the Bank shapes the 
world view of proponents of big international deve- 
lopment, and the Bank is its biggest funder’ (p. 8). 
Mortgaging the Earth is, by the author’ s own admi- 


-Ssion, one person's attempt to understand the World 


Bank which, with the collapse of the communist block, 
has become a global institution. The World Bank is the 
focus of the book not just because of its financial and 
political power, or its impact on the environment, but 
because it mirrors the crisis of many of the institutions 
across the world. 

Rich traces the history of the birth and the growth 
of the Bank and its influence on the world economy. 
"For a critical observer, the World Bank's definition 
of “politics” and political influence appears to come 
straight out of Alice in Wonderland:-whatever it does 
is by definition not political because it says so.’ Yet, 
according to him, from the beginning the Bank's politi- 
cal leverage and influence went considerably beyond 
loan conditions relating to specific projects, to broad 
questions of national economic and social policy. Rich 
describes how the Bank over the decades has actually 
been catalytic through its loans in creating both envi- 
ronmental and social havoc in the name of develop- 
ment. Projects have failed because they promoted 
technologies and schemes unsuitable for the local 
conditions. Ongoing projects in 1994 were forcibly 
resettling more than one and a half million people 
world-wide, and projects in preparation would displace 
at least another million and a half people. In India alone 
The World Bank sponsored development projects have 
uprooted more than 20 million since Independence and 
this is only oneofthe examples cited by Rich. 
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` Through both anecdotal recounting and quoting 


X various documents, the author creates a vivid histori- 


cal as well asa present-day scenario of the ‘impact’ that 
the Bank has on the countries it is disbursing its loans 
to. He draws many of his arguments from the Bank’ s 
own documents. The Bank, according to him, is gov- 
erned both by internal and external pressures. Deve-  ' 
loping countries have been found to seek loans for 
projects that serve the vested interests of the rich and: 
the powerful. Forexample, the Bank supported atrans- 


- migration project in Indonesia to alleviate the popula- 


tion pressure and resultant unemployment and poverty 
In Java. This was at a time when Indonesia, ruled by 
General Suharto since 1967, was acorrupt military dic- 
tatorship where 9046 of the land was inhabited by a 
largely non-Javanese population who were politically 
unreliable. Moving them out of the area therefore made 
sense in other ways as well! This project had large scale 
social and environmental consequences. Apart from 
the relocation of more than two million people, it also 
resulted in the destruction of around 15,000 to 20,000 
square kilometers of forest. 

The author lays the responsibility for creating the 


present avataar of the Bank on the shoulders of Rob- 


ert McNamara, President of the Bank from 1968-1981. 
He sees the entire process as sinister. The chapter ‘The 
Faustian Paradox of McNamara’ details the changes 
that took place in the Bank during his tenure and draws 
analogies with the plot and the concluding acts of 
Goethe’s play ‘Faust’. 

. The author argues that the very premiseg on 
which the Bank was founded were wrong becausethee 
project of development has inevitably been one of 
power and control, both over nature and other humans. 
The restructuring of the Bank is, according to him, a $ 
question of international political will and though there 
is reason to be pessimistic, itis not impossible. 

‘A phrase, a bit glib, was coined over a decade ago 
to suggesta way outof our global environmental predica- 
ment — sustainable development.’ Bruce advocates that 
itis high time the world rethinks what it really means by 
development and find more flexible, responsive answers 
tothe problems that face humankind. 

Itis not surprising that Mortgaging the Earth has 
invited some ‘strong’ responses from the Bank. But for 
people who have been working on and thinking about 
developmental paradigms, this book is areaffirmation 
of theirinnermost worries and dilemmas. There are no 
quick answers, but there is something drastically wrong 
with the way things are. Bruce Rich definitely recon- 
firms this, and with evidence. The book might be cri- 


tiqued for being at times loosely reasoned or sliding 
into hyperbole, but where a subject demands a degree 
of emotional involvement, this may well be inevitable. 


l -. Enakshi Ganguly Thukral 


SCIENCE AND THE RAJ: 1857-1905 by Deepak 
Kumar. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1995. 


SCIENCE AND EMPIRE: Essays in Indian Con- 
text (1700-1947) edited by Deepak Kumar. 
Anamika Prakashan, Delhi, 1991. 


CLUES to any significance there might be in the con- 
trast between the titles to these books 1s provided by 
two of the contributors to the second one under review. 
Michael Worboys argues that there was no such thin g 
(nor could there be) like an empire-wide policy on sci- 
ence; A. Rahman reminds us that the origins of all Raj 
sponsored scientific activity in India lay in the require- 
ments of the army. Thus the history of science within 
the Raj before 1905 really consists of the dialectics of 
attempts by some of the scientists, recruited by bureau- 
cratic organisations, to practice science in ways they 
had been trained to do in Europe. 

The pointisthatalthough the Presidency baseduni- 
versities had been long established, opportunities for 
independent scientific research were limited by the mini- 
mal importance given to university based science edu- 
cation, even at the undergraduate level. As aconsequence, 


e etherg was a complete lack of infrastructural facilities 


Whieh would have attracted active scientific researchers 
tothe universities. Itwas only at the end of the period that 


*, Deepak Kumar discusses in detail that, with the passage 
* of the 1904 Indian Universities Act, the possibilities for 


active movement in university based science could be 
created. This Act allowed Ashutosh Mukherjee to 
develop Calcutta University asa centre forresearch. 

The period upto 1905 is thus an era of the great 
survey organisations — the Survey of India, the Geo- 
logical Sutvey, the Botanical Survey, the Zoological 
survey and the Meteorological Survey — and of the 
specialised cadres, principally the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, butalso those dealing with agriculture, veterinary 
services, forestry and bacteriology. 

It is an evaluation of these institutions and cad- 
res which provides the basis for judging the extent to 
which science in India in the 19th century was reflec- 
tive of the Raj. Even ifthe choice of scientific activity 
had been predetermined by Britain's colonial priori- 
ties, it is still important to assess the extent to which 


.resources allocated to these activities served to 


increase, incrementally perhaps, the Indian knowledge 
baseinthe sciences. There are three ways in which this 
could possibly be done: through the number of Indi- 
ans trained in the specific science through on-the-job 
experience; the quality ofthe scientific knowledge gen- 
erated (the degree of its long term utility) through the 
activities of the organisation; and the potential base 
the organisations provided for a later era of scientific 
research determined by national priorities. In other 
words, the problemisto estimate the ‘regenerative’ role 
of the sciences in | 9th century India. 

On the basis of the first index (of training Indi- 
ans in experimental sciences) the answercan be quickly 
gauged. As postgraduate university education in the 
sciences started only in the first decade of the 20th cen- 
tury, Indians could hope to enter only the subordinate 
ranks of the survey organisations or specialised 
cadres. In fact, it appears that it was the Provincial 
Education Services that provided support to the first 
generation ofoutstanding Indian scientists. As the pro- 
motion of Indians, in practice, was impossible beyond 
a certain stage due to the racial principle invoked, the 
survey organisations and cadres did not contribute to 
developing the stock of Indian scientific personnel. 

The quality of the investigative work undertaken 
by the survey agencies can be assessed by the degree 
to which they were able to develop projects and work 
plans which went beyond the necessarily limited terms 
of reference which might be set for the organisation. 
Generally, itseems research, at leastin geology, meteo- 
rology and perhaps tn zoology, showed more reason- 
able scientific progress than did the promotion and 
development of Indian scientists. Thus the science of 
India developed more than did science by Indians. 
Here, too, there must be provisos. 

Geology and meteorology are among the sci- 
ences that address problems of a universal nature. 
Though the Indian weather pattern and rock structure 
might be specific, their analysis generates, and can be 
used to develop, general scientific propositions. In the 
case of medicine, in contrast, it was paramountly the 
issues of the health of the European population (if not 
that of the army alone) that had attention focused on 
them. Even in these cases (of expatriate concerns in 
health), the epidemiology used was largely that under- 
lying European clinical practices. Attempts to match 
‘exotic principles and local practice, European theory 
and Indian experience' were neverto be encouraged. 

One point that needs to be emphasised, therefore, 
is the difference in the inherent character of the natu- 
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ral sciences underlying the survey organisations — geol- 
ogy, meteorology, botany certainly, onthe one hand, and 
other subjects such as anthropology, literature and his- 
tory, on the other. By referring to work by Edward Said 
and others, Deepak Kumar seems to imply that proposi- 
tions expounded by these writers also have applicability 
tothe role of the natural sciences in | 9th century India. 
However, there appears to be a clear difference 
between the hegemonising possibilities that a particu- 


lar view of literature, history or anthropology can sus- 


tain and those possible with the natural sciences. For 
it is certainly possible to direct research, to prevent 
investigations in areas potentially more fruitful, and 
to limit educational and career opportunities in the 
natural sciences. However, there cannot be a paradigm 
underlying the teaching of botany, say, which has a 
colonising effect in itself. At the most, dissemination 
of the view that all indigenous forms of scientific 
knowledge is non-science can lead to an Anglophile 
or Europhile attitude as far as achievements In science 
are concerned. But this is along way away from a con- 
genitally colonial mind. 

This leads to a second point. Deepak Kumar does 
not make sufficient use of the evidence he provides that 
the potentially subversive role of scientific education 
was recognised. Thus the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company argued that education in India was to 
mean the 'diffusion of European knowledge having a 
practical object'. Later, Elphinstone wished English 
experience to bea warning ratherthan a guide to plan- 


practices, and those connected with the handloom tex- 
tile industry) in addition to science proper. 
Allinallthetwo books provide a vast amount of 
information on the relationship between the science 
of the post-scientific revolution period and an India 
which, in all honesty it must be accepted, had been 
unable to put its own house in order. The second vir- 
tue 1s that all the contributors to the books recognise 
this and ask us to move on from this historical truth. 
Deepak Kumar has provided a solid basis through his 
own work, and through editorial initiative, for this 
movement forward. 


Nasir Tyabji 


THE CAREER AND LEGEND OF VASCO DA 


GAMA by Sanjay Subrahmanyam. Cambridge 


University Press, Cambridge, 1997. 


WITH some rare exceptions the business of crafting his- 
torical biographies in India did not until recently attract 
serious scholarship. Largely a preserve of the hagio- 
graphers it increasingly became a peripheral area of 
interest. The lack of sufficient intellectual investment 
in this field may also have had to do with the prevailing 
intellectual climate, especially of the pervasive influence 
of the paradigmatic position thatthe role of the individual 
was marginal to larger socio-historical processes. 

Since the 1990s, asin many other spheres, there has 
been an opening of doors, reflected in the perceptible 


ning the scope of Bombay University. Given the end 
result, of the very minimum of scientific content inthe 
syllabus, this 1s a question worth pursuing more 
directly. Itisastriking feature of Mahendralal Sircar’s 
career, as Chittabrata Palit shows, that he gained his 


decline in intellectual inhibition across the ideologicgl* e. 
spectrum. There is evidently agreaterdegreeofpermis® , 
siveness accompanied by a willingness toexpériment ®©- 
with newer methods, approaches and forms of presenta- n e 
tion. Biographies, especially ofthe historical variety, are e 
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scientific training at the Calcutta Medical College. 
From there he went on to found the Indian Association 
forthe Cultivation of Science againstthe government's 
fairly clearly expressed preference. This association, 
in turn, became a major factor in the movement in 
favour of strengthening Calcutta's science teaching 
andresearch activities. 

The collection of essays edited by Deepak Kumar 
is not clearly focused, as is inevitable with the proceed- 
ings of a seminar. In fact, apart from the Worboys 
article mentioned earlier, all the contributions deal with 
India and return us, then, to the theme of Science and 
the Raj. Principally they differ in content from Deepak 
Kumar’s own concerns by extending his period both 
backwards and forwards. There are also case studies 
of productive techniques (the silk filature, irrigation 


Futures 


thus back in fashion and much in demand. The list range 
from (the more familiar and 1f somewhat closer to our 
hearts) Nehru to Radhakrishnan and Mahalanobis, to 
the recent Gf somewhat more spatially and temporally 
distant) Vasco da Gama. Sanjay Subrahmannyam’s rich 
offering stands out not merely on the strength of its out- 
standing scholarship but alsoas atrend setter with respect 
to methodology; tn a basic sense it 1s also about the 
craftof history. à 

Sanjay belongs to the small but illustrious tribe 
of Indian historians who have managed to overcome 
and transcend the barriers as well as the trepidation of 
taking on, as it were, European history on European 
turf. The book, as the author claims, is ‘as much about 
the environment of Vasco da Gama as it is about the 
man himself.’ 


The strength of the work lies in the author's 
exceptional ability to bring to bear acritical approach 
to the subject by meticulously sifting through ‘a mass 
of tangled material.’ The absence of sufficient bio- 
graphical material, especially those penned by the 
argonaut himself, and the exaggerated claims of the 
official chronicles rendered the task of reconstructing 
the personal history even more difficult. ‘Few figures 
in world history,’ says Subrahmanyam, ‘are at once so 
well-known and yet so obscure.’ For these reasons 
though the book is rather thin on his personal and fam- 
ily life. This is more than made up by a fascinating 
analysis of the construction of myths and legends sur- 
rounding Vasco da Gama — an enterprise in which 
Vasco da Gama and his progeny, and all those who 
stood to gain from this project, actively participated. 
It was perceived as an investment with attractive 
returns. The portrait that emerges is not the conven- 
tional larger than life superhuman overcoming all 
adversarial situations but of one whois essentially and 
unexceptionally human — fallible, vulnerable, egotisti- 
cal, and aboveall, acreature of fortuitous circumstances. 

Since the early life of Vasco de Gama is shrouded 
in mystery, the task of even identifying him was not 
easy, as' there were many namesakes ‘including an 
illegitimate half brother with exactly the same name 
as he.’ There is, however, some consensus that he 
belonged to a section of lower nobility of the Alentejano 
region of southern Portugal. 

In the process of situating Vasco da Gama within 

„the broader socio-political context of 15th- 16th 
eenfury Portugal, in itself a fascinating exercise, 
Subráhmanyam also questions the canonical notion 


e of a monolithic, undifferentiated Portugal and of an 


* Indian Ocean dominated by an impregnable Muslim 


* power. Thus the Portuguese maritime project to the 


fabled East was, Subrahmanyam suggests, far from 
being an expression of centralised will ora grand design 
of overseas expansionism. It was ill-conceived, tentative 
and the product of factional politics and conflict, above 
all shaped by contending ideological impulses — partly 
messianic, partly military and commercial. l 
Vasco da Gama’s choice as the leader of the 
expedition was itself fortuitous. Identified as being part 
ofthe faction opposed to the King Manuel, he emerged 
essentially as acompromise candidate and bore the bur- 
den of the enormous risk involved in the project. What 
follows is a vivid and colourful description of the jour- 
neys to the world of Indian Ocean and beyond to Kerala 
and Goa. The much celebrated voyage of discovery 
was in terms of concrete achievements quite modest. 


The first contact between Samudri Raja and the resi- 
dents of Calicut and Vasco da Gamaand his entourage 
was marked by mutual suspicion and cultural incom- 
prehension. This voyage as well asthe subsequent voy- 
ages were, however, trend setters in the introduction 
and use of unprecedented violence and force for impos- 
ing control overtrade and trade routes. 

Given the relative importance of the commercial 
dimension and of the spice trade in particular, it may 
have been worthwhile for Subrahmanyam to have also 
looked at the problem from the Indian end. To what 
extent this would have provided a more nuanced 
perspective ts, of course, a moot question. Similarly, 
Subrahmanyam’ s treatment of the commercial economy 
of Portugal and the nature of trade at the Portuguese end, 


: among other such issues, are somewhat thin. This does 


not, however, detractfromthe strength ofthe book. 
Works of this genre usually tend to be staid and 

heavy but Subrahmanyam yet again proves to be an 

exception. The book has an undercurrent of irreverant 


humour which brings alivethe players in what appears 


to be a comic opera of adventurism and political 
intrigue. Àn example of this is the naughty children's 
doggrel “Vasco da Gama went to Panama/took off his 
pajama/showed his banana/and paid a jurmana' (p. 20). 

Apart from unmasking the hero, it is titbits of this 
kind which render reading this book most pleasurable. 
The book is also visually rich with both illustrations 
and portraits of Vasco da Gama to recent photographs 
of sites in Portugal and Kerala. The use of the portrait 
is remarkable for it supplements thetext in conveying 
the ways in which the image of the argonaut was pro- 
jected. While one shows him as a serene elderly noble- 
man, the other brings out the viciousness in him. It 


leaves little doubt about his beingabrigand. 


The larger issues that Subrahmanyam raises 
through this book and one that should initiate a debate 
is the need ‘for a rather more nuanced indeed ironical 
look at the history of European expansion.’ 

Uncompromising in scholarship, all in all, itis a 
delightful read and sets high standards for historians 
tofollow. Hereisahistory which is pulsating, the style 


. of whichis relevant for history writing of all periods. 


It is ironical and perhaps somewhat coinciden- 
tal that on the eve of the celebration of the 500th year 
of Vasco da Gama's arrival in India and of European 
expansionism, we have Subrahmanyam's book ques- 
tioning the very iconisation of the argonaut. It holds 
out lessons for reassessing national heroes every where. 


Raman Mahadevan 
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COUNTDOWN TO PARTITION: The Final Days 
by Ajit Bhattacharjea. Harper Collins, Delhi, 1997. 


THIS slender volume of justa | [2 pages is a marvel of 
compact, precise and informed reportage. Its taut and 
attenuated form is ideal forconveying the pain and the 
anguish of all who suffered or were sensitive to the 
great brutalities inflicted upon the Indian people by 
themselves and all those who professed to be India's 
friends, well-wishers and lovers. 

The book covers the last few weeks of the Bri i 
ish Raj inthecountry. It was atime dedicated to devis- 
ing a package for Partition which would pass muster 


in both the Congress and the Muslim League camps. 


The success of the *brokers' can be seen from the fact 
that they were able to'keep the precise demarcation of 
the boundary line secret until both nations had come 
into existence as two separate entities. 

Ajit Bhattacharjea's writing is reminiscent of a 
Mughal manuscript, illuminated with colour and made 
to come alive with paintings of a high order. We see 
the grim and titanic drama enacted fifty years ago, act 
by-actand scene by scene. As Ajit is a professional jour- 
nalist of the highest calibre he does not act as a judge. 
All he does is to read the evidence and leave it to the 
reader to form his or her own judgement. 

Thus we have no heroes or villains in this great 
drama of the Partition of India. We can see that the 
original script was written by Clement Attlee but Lord 
Louis was able to rewrite it substantially. Lord Louis 
(Earl Mountbatten of Burma) wrote the final script. 
He was also the producer and director. Naturally he 
assumed the role ofthe lead actor. 

Mountbatten may have been indifferent to casu- 
alties because he was an army commander. He may 
have done nothing to put down the ‘disturbances’ with 
an iron hand. But his job was not seen by him as being 
akeeper of the peace. He was too busy ‘selling’ the Par- 
tition but that does not make him a villain. He was act- 
ing the role of a great consul for his country. He used 
suntan makeup to enhance the beauty of his natural 
good looks and those who saw him unfurl the flag at 
‘Q’ Hexagon or ‘India Gate’ will remember the per- 


spiration making runnels in the makeup to reveal bare - 


skin. He was ‘doing his duty’ of acting out a role and 


‘doing i it magnificently. 


As for the Qaid-i-Azam, the whisky swilling 
(within limits as behaves an English lawyer and gentle- 
man!), pork-sausage-for-breakfast, besides-eggs and 
bacon wolfing Muhammad Ali Jinnah, readers will 
see him throwing off his communal or ‘wolf skin at the 


Futures 
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earliest opportunity. As soon as he got his ‘moth eaten’ 
Pakistan he spoke of religion being of no consequence 
in politics, as if he was back to being the great nation- 
alisthe had been in the 1920s. 

It was the serious ones who lost out. Jawaharlal 
Nehru comforted himself with the notion that the Par- 
tition would fail and the secessionists return with egg 
ontheirface. The ‘ironman’ Vallabhbhai accepted Par- 
tition in the mistaken belief that it would solve the 
"Muslim problem'. Today India has more Muslims 
than Pakistan. 

The tragic figures are Gandhi, Maulana Azad and 
the Khan brothers of the NWFP. Gandhi and Azad were 
marginalised and the Khan brothers were ‘dumped’. 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan who was known as the 
Gandhi of the Frontier Province was to eer the rest 
of his life in Pakistani jails. 

The price of succumbing to British blandish- 
ments is evident in the continued centralisation of 
power and the alienation of the people from the gov- 
ernment. The Gandhian way would have changed 
things instead of letting ‘continuity’ become a holy cow 
without any milk for the masses. The book is a ‘must 
read’. 


Akhilesh Mithal 


e 
OPEN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: Report of the 


Gulbenkian Commission on the Restructuring 


of the Social Sciences by Immanuel Wallerstein 
etal. Vistaar Publications, New Delhi, 1997. 2 


THE report set out to generate valuable ref lections 
about the framework for and main issues concerning 
the Portugese nation by the 2 I st century. It was felt that 
the practice of social science, in the past 30 to 40 years, 
has been influenced by the need for ‘contextualization’ 
of universalisms. Another source of influence was the 
growth of university education since the late 1950s. But 
these developments were not adequate to understand 
issues of structural and organisational nature. The cen- 
tral dilemma for the social sciences was identified in 
terms of overcoming the existing disciplinary structure. 
The historical construction of the social sciences, 
fromthe I8th century to 1945 followed two premises. 
One was the Newtonian model in which there exists 
symmetry between past and future. Everything coex- 
ists in an eternal present. The second premise was 
Cartesian dualism, the assumption that there is a 
fundamental distinction between nature and humans, 
between matter and mind, between the physical and 


? involved the European encounter with the-peoples of 


social/spiritual world. This was the division of knowl- 
edge into whatC.P.Snow called the ‘two cultures’. 

Science came to ‘be defined as universal laws of 
nature that were true across time and space. The tri- 
umph of science culminated in the attempt of natural 
science to acquire for itself a socio- intellectual legiti- 
macy that was totally separate from ánother form of 
knowledge, philosophy. The division of knowledge 
was not merely an offshoot of the epistemological 
struggle over who would control knowledge about 
nature. Clear ly, the natural scientists monopolized this 


domain by the 18th century. The struggle concerned | 


who would control knowledge about the human world. 

The needs of the modern state led to a revival of 
the university as the principal institutional locus for the 
creation of knowledge. In turn, it promoted discipline 
and professionalization of knowledge. This was pre- 
mised on the belief that systematic research required 


skilled concentration on the multiple, separate arenas ' 


ofreality. The differentiation of knowledge also occurr ed 
alongside the establishmentof rank order among them 
and Newtonian science came to occupy social prestige 
in the world of knowledge. The split between science 
and philosophy has been described as a divorce. In 
reality, the divorce represented primarily the rejection 
of Aristotelian metaphysics and not of philosophical 
concerns per se. | 

The disciplines of history, economics, sociology 
and political science, as they became university disci- 
plines in the 19th century (up to 1945) were practiced 
primarily in Europe and the US. They were also 


e 
eregtricted in describing social reality to their place of 
"origig. 


The creation of the modern world-system 


the rest of the world. The European dominion gener- 
ated a key question for the social sciences: How was 
this small part of the world able to defeat all rivals and 
impose its will onthe Americas, Africa and Asia? The 
answers to this question were invariably located notat 
the level of the sovereign states butat the level of com- 
parative ‘civilizations’. It was Europe as ‘western’ 
civilization that had dominated. All answers to the 
query remained within the framework of social Dar- 
winism, secülarization of knowledge promoted by the 
Enlightenmentand Newtonian physics. The economic 
expansion reinforced the worldwide legitimacy within 
social science ofthe paradigms that underlay the tech- 
nological achievements behind it. 

From 1945 onwards the ending of the political 
dominion ofthe western world overtherestofthe world 


- 


meant new voices they were entering the scene, not 
only in politics but alsoin social science. 

The report. délves into the notable academic 
innovations in the post 1945 world. For instance, the 


validity of the distinctions among the social sciences 


Was undermined. Instead, area studies emerged as a 
new institutional.category for group intellectual work. 
Towards the end of the 1960s, two other questions 
came to the fore, One, the degree to which social sci- 
ence (indeed all knowlédge) was Éurocentric and 
therefore the degree to which its heritage could be con- 
sidered parochial. Two, the degree to which the 
encrusted division of modern thoughtinto ‘twocultures’ 
wasauseful mode of organizing intellectual activity. 
Finally, the report dilates on the implications of 


the multiple debates within the social sciences since 


1945 for restructuring its organisational and mtellec- 
tual frames. Administrators of structures of social sci- 
ence knowledge are invited to initiate discussions and 
support the following trends outside the fold of the 
world university system: 

i) The expansion of institutions, within or allied to the 
universities, which would bring together scholars for 
a year’s work in common around specific themes. 

ii) The establishment of integrated research pro- 
grammes within university structures that cul across 
traditional lines, with specific intellectual objectives, 

and with funds for a specified time. This ts different 
fromtraditional research centres which have unlimited 


lives and are expected to be fund raising structures. 


iii) The compulsory joint appointment of professors in 
more than one department. This ts to promote an array 
of differentcombinations among various disciplines. 
iv) Joint work for graduate students from differ- 
ent department to promote inter-disciplinary studies. 
In making the recommendations the report does 
not intend to limit the debate. The purpose is to raise 
the issue for discussion - clearly, openly, intelligently, 
and urgently. While the report has Portugal 2000 in 
mind, its relevance for India 2000 is striking. It may, 
however, be pointed out that the objective of restruc- 
turing social sciences have limited the experimental 
space to the problems of reorganisation of the institu- 
tional aspects of university disciplines. The pressing 
need is to reorient them to take account of the second 
wave of liberation struggles on the margins of Indian 
society. The customary subject-object relations, the 
scientism of the social sciences, the continuous use of 
theoretical language unfamiliar with the polyphony of 
the hitherto ‘silent majority’ are some of the motifs of 
the current intellectual craftsmanship among social 
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scientists in India. The report under review should be 
harnessed towards this purpose as a significant start- 
Ing point. 


‘Mohammad Talib 


A CARNIVAL FOR SCIENCE: Essays on 
Science, Technology and Development by Shiv 
. Visvanathan. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1997. 


THERE exist two kinds of critics of science; the first 
reads science from the streets, the second from the tabo- 
ratory. The latter pitches his critique more or less inan 
academic and intellectual milieu; the names of Tho- 
mas Kuhn, Paul Feyerbend and Bruno Latour suggest 
themselves for inclusion in the list. The former dervies 
hisenergy and ethics from people'sexperiences, which 
makes her/his project firmly rooted in concrete con- 
texts of asociety. The work of Ivan Illich is still the most 
useful and influential among this set. 

Shiv Visvanathan ts one of the finest representa- 
tives of the first category. If one describes them as street 
fighters against science it is not to deny either their 
intellectual worth or methodological rigour. The title 
isa token of recognition of their usefulness to people's 
movements and their everyday resistance against the 
authoritarian tendencies of science and technology. I 
also subscribe to the view that intellectual street fight- 
ing against dominant science is not only desirable but 
unavoidable too, if one believes in the movement for 
sustainable, indigenous, culture-friendly development 
and alternative science and technology. Metaphori- 
cally speaking, the streets will have to exercise some 
control over science. Otherwise they will be deserted 
and emptied: this is the soul of Visvanathan’s argu- 
ment. Amen. l 

In India ital] began again, at least in recent years, 
with the intellectual pursuits of Ashis Nandy. 
Visvanathan is an imaginative thinker of this school, 
which is seeking to ally itself with grassroot politics. 
His mode of theorising is, however, different from 


Nandy’s. In this mode, science is treated as a major 


force in the making of modern history; science’s 
embeddedness in the multiple contexts of a society is 
at the core of its theoretical enterprise. It is not only a 
matter of attending to the details of the internal method 
but of the role played by-science and technology in 
building the development regime of a society that 
becomes the central preoccupation of the critic. This 
is not a routine sociology of science; the writing 
acquires a different quality of interventionist thrust. 


Futures 


Visvanathan’s book is one of the impassionate 
documents that seek to expose the culture-specific 
biases of modern science. At the level of style, 1t has 
many common elements with Feyerbend, Nandy and 
Latour but it 1s also different from them in its exces- 
sive employment of literary tropes. At his best 
Visvanathan is both instructive and delightful to read; 
his propositions lay bare the mechanisms adopted by 
the dominant ideologies of science and technology of 
the day to legitimise their unjustifiable role in shaping 
the fate of millions in the lives of nation states. At his 
worst, hedisplaysa weakness for aphoristic statements, 
demonstrating a deep-seated impatience with techni- 
cally sustained reasoning. Aphorisms mark the disap- 
pearance of rigorous method, a trait which takes over 
the narration in his essay ‘Reinventing Gandhi’. 

Of the seven essays which comprise the book, 
three offer a ‘universalist’ critique of science. To put 
it differently, the universalist pretensions of modern 
science and technology are severely interrogated. The 
second set of essays examine science and its societal 
projects from the existential and intellectual view- 
points of the people’s movements of South Asia. 
Visvanathan trapezes from one to the other effortlessly 
and with grace. For instance, in his well-argued and 
dense essay ‘On the Annals of the Laboratory State’, 
which belongstothecategory of ‘universalist critique’ , 
he concludes his argument against the dangerous modes 
of the development regime by engaging them with the 


perspectives articulated by people's movements gike * e. 


Chipko and the peasants movements. His concluding" 
remarks effectively capture the spiritofthe book: ° 
‘These movements inaugurate one of the finest 


challenges to the scientific regime. They point that e 


rationalist science is a repressive regime, that tribal 
cultures and peasant agriculturalists are often more 
ecologically sound than the modern scientist. One 
is only realising the deep wisdom of swidden farm- 
ing. Ecologists have admitted that it is the right way 
to cultivate a tropical forest. We are forced to con- 
front that green-revolution reductionism is no 
substitute for traditional, ecologically sensitive 
practices. This insurrection of the local knowledges 
which demand a return to the sacred provides the 

- crystal seed around which the challen ge to the labo- 
ratory state of modernity has begun.’ 

Visvanathan treats modern science as a mono- 
lithic bloc, and as a fundamental problem of epistemic 
uniformity. But he is also interested in exploring the 
presence of alternative practices. This position radi- 
cally differs from the Soviet debate on the classifica- 


tion of sciences in the 1950s which saw areturn to the 
thesis of three sciences. Later, the Althusserian critique 


of science, for instance the work of Dominique 
Leocourt, also endorsed it. The agreement arrived at 


was on the question of accepting the proposition that 
natural science is the same for capitalists and commu- 


nists. Visvanathan’s strength lies in his implicit posi- 


tion that there exists acommon episteme which unites 
capitalist and communist sciences. His essay 'Foot- 
notes to Vavilov: An essay on gene diversity’ is fasci- 
nating precisely because of its efforts to locate and 
privilege alternative visions and practices that were 
suppressed during the Soviet regime. 

Though never explicitly so, Visvanathan often 
flirts with the Luddite practice of trivializing the 
achievements of modern science and technology. For- 
tunately, he focuses his attention more on their role as 
legitimizing ideologies ofthe nation state than indulg- 
ing in easily available Luddite dystopias which are 
theoretically fragile and unchallenging. The paradox 
is that Visvanathan appears a Luddite but argues like 
an alternative sciences man. The differences between 
the two are crucial. 

Entire communities of South Asia cannot be 
involved in Luddite projects today, though these can 
beeminently exciting. The task of responsible politics 
istoevolve waysofinvolvingcommunities with build- 
ing alternatives in the areas of science and technology. 
Visvanathan's book is full of useful insights for such 
constructive projects. On the whole, the central con- 
cern of the book is to offer a critique of the real nature 
of the iriad — science, technology and development — 
anóits implications for the peoples of South Asia. 

ifvanathan defines development as a necessary 
extension of the project of modern technosciences. 
He tries to combine the methodological critique of 
science with a political examination of life forms it 
tries to create in post-colonial societies. In all such 
endeavours, Visvanathan's writing reads like an 


impassioned near-Luddite tract. Progress is the very - 


form of life that the modern epoch of history creates, 
and as Wittgenstein put it, it is no longer a goal but a 
fusion of means and ends. | 


Visvanathan, expectedly, constructs aswapaksha, 


abody of positions on science and its relation to power, 
tradition and society. These are posited in the experi- 
ences of tribals, peasants, rural societies and other such 
marginal groups. This ignores onecrucial element: an 
inerasable desire by the mostinfluential and articulate 
among the victims to enter the space of mobility notio- 
nally offered by the paradigms of the dominant mode 


of development. I call it the problem of the inter- 
nalisation of the emancipatory vision of modernity. 
Even with the tribals, their new generation want to 
merge with the mainstream. The Dalits, as a movement, 
particularly have an endorsing attitude towards the 


- practices of science and technology 


Visvanathan constructs his paksha basically as 
a civilization, which renders it inadequate to under- 
stand the responses of untouchables to the development 
paradigms of modernity. Ambedkar’s passionate 
espousal of the cause of the Damodar Valley Corpo- 
ration projectis a mootcase in point. There is little sense 
in rejecting this, either as false consciousness or as an 
endorsement of the limited emancipatory potential of 
the project of modernity. I am not suggesting that 
Visvanathan does this.but am only pointing to the 
absence of a certain problem in his work. A kind of 
optimism, almost Habermasian, regarding the role of 
modernity still marks the political behaviour of the 
Dalit movement, though it is being increasingly chal- 
lenged from within. 

Positions on the forms of violence practised by 
different historical phases play a crucial role herc. 
Recently I was in the Western Ghats with ecological 
and Dalit activists who are at loggerheads with each 
other on the question of supporting large scale deve- 
lopment projects in the region. Dalit activists, 
expectedly, are more concerned with the violence by 
landlords and uppercastes of the old feudal world; the 
others are worried about the development disaster 
which may well destroy theentire region. Visvanathan 
does nothave any conceptual spacefor such concerns, 
one of the more important strategies of the Indian state. 

A student of literature would have a special 
interest in Visvanathan's book for it seeks to dissolve 
the binary opposition between a tale and a discursive 
essay. ‘A House of Bamboo’ is an interesting piece 
of writing, one which has digested many complicated 
scientific facts while being presented as a story. 
Visvanathan’s strength is that he can transform even 
‘unpoetic’ material into a parable form. He creates a 
parable out of drab facts. This is no mean achivement 
for a writer. I would strongly recommend this book 
even to the high priests of science and technology, who 
will find the philosophical positions of the book utterly 
distasteful. Its sheer narrative brilliance might persuade 
them to reconsider their cherished convictions. If sci- 
ence seeks truth, then, there is no bigger enemy than 


convictions. ` 
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The Hindu view of a Multi-religious society - 


SPELLING out the Hindu view of a multi-religious 
society is certainly notan easy task because within Hin- 
duism there are innumerable schools of thought, sys- 
tems, structures — some of them highly sectarian. Of 
them, some are open and tolerant, some highly philo- 
sophical, while others are plainly fanatical. 


* The essay grew out of a talk delivered by the Swami to a group 
of Christian theologians in Germany as part of the ongoing activ- 
ity of The Parliament of World Religions and its programme on 
Global Ethics. i 


Itis being reproduced with permission from Communalism Com- 
bat (36), September 1997; p. 2-3 and the author. This essay elic- 
ited sharp response from many commentators. We hope thatit will 
engender reasoned and frank debate in Seminar as well. 


Dharma meaning eternal righteousness, rule of 
law, ethical conduct and so on flows from the lofty ide- 
als and principles outlined in the Vedas. Hinduism has 
no founder or prophet but there are common grounds 
which most Hindus accept. One of them is that the pur- 
pose of religion is to take the individual through a 
gradual process to a higher and higher, or deeper and 
deeper awareness, ending finally in liberation of the 
soul from all bondage. à 

Religion should also éreate the necessary envi- 
ronment to support such a lofty pursuit. We Hindus 
believe that the Creatór is in everything there is and 
her/his divinity isthe innermost core of every man and 
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woman. Because of the illusionary veil of ignorance 
about the self and our attachment to ego we are unable 
to realize ourcommunion with God. 

Innumerable paths have been developed by our 
sages and yogis, but they can be generally divided into 
four major groups: 

Bhakti Yoga, the path of devotion, Karma Yoga, 
the path of selfless service, Jnana Yoga, the path of 
inquiring reflection and, Raj Yoga, the royal path of 
meditation. Each one of these specific ways to God has 
countless sub-divisions, cross-sections and syntheses. 
Regrettably, notone individual follows any one ofthe 
yogas in its purest form. All paths will lead — as the 
bhagavad Gita, the most popular and revered scripture 
among Hindus says — eventually to the realization of 
God. We have been enjoined that by ceaseless intro- 
spection, each of us should discern the path which is 
best suited to us at that moment or in that stage of deve- 
lopment. The responsibility is placed on each of us to 
discern our swadharma. The task of the guru or teacher 
is to lead us to discern that swadharma. 

To facilitate this approach to the Divine Self 
within man, our ancient seers introduced the concept 
of Varnaashram Dharma. Varna,derived from the root 
Vri, means to choose. Varna, generally gives each indi- 
vidual his/her place in society, with corresponding 
rights and duties. Varnacannotbe passed on to the chil- 
dren. Ourscriptures are clear that by nature and by spe- 
cific activity or profession we belong toa given varna. 
The yardstick for judging ones varnais guna (abilities), 
karma (action) and swabhava (aptitude). The scrip- 
tures say: At birth we are all shudras but by our action 
and qualification we become twice-born. 

Life was divided into four major stages under the 
ashram system: the first part of one’s life is to be de- 
voted to study; the second to be lived as ahouseholder, 
having a family, enjoying wealth and all the material 
and psychological properties (dharma, artha, kaama); 
the third stage is meant for retirement and reflection; 
and the fourth is to be lived in complete renunciation 


from all worldly desires and attachments, living alife . 


of spiritual practice and service to God and humanity. 

The much maligned Varnaashram Dharma is a 
revolutionary concept of socio-spiritual engineering. 
While the caste system is based on birth which breeds 
inequality and immobility, varna negates any status, 
social or economic, based on birth. In fact, it militates 
against the very institution of private property and pri- 
vate ownership of means of production. At the same 
time it discounts statism. Itis a beautiful concept which 
unfortunately has fallen into the hands of people who 
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have discredited it. Itis difficult, though not impossible, 
to retrieve and resurrect it. Everything in Hinduism, 
be it the question of how to rule the country or that of 
the tantric sexual union, ultimately has only one aim: 
God or self-realization. 

Hindus look at everything in terms of involution 
and evolution, an eternal coming and going represented 
by the trinity of matter, souland God- Traitavada. Hin- 
duism encompasses a wide spectrum of religious 
thoughtand practice, fromthe most primitive idol wor- 
ship and sacrifice to the highest and the most profound 
techniques of meditation. 

Hindus are normally guided by a teacher whose 
sole duty is to lead the seeker to the divine God within 
him. Since we believe that all humans are on different 
evolutionary levels of spiritual awareness, we also 
accept the fact that there are different teachings, paths, 
techniques, methods to reach the final goal. 

As we believe in an evolutionary process of the 
soul (which is supposed to be identical with God), we 
move from lowerto higher in acycle of numerous lives, 
taking birth according to our karma, or the sum total 
of our previous acts and deeds. In each life we draw 
closerandcloserto God to reach final liberation, which, 
according to our sages, can be experienced here and 
now, in this very life. In the close proximity of the 
individual soul (atman) with the universal soul 
(paramatman), we finally realize that we have always 
been with God, though having fallen to the illusion of 
separateness due to clinging to our ego and illusion- 


. ary individuality. Our scriptures say there is nothing 


\ 


but Brahman—God—whoisall-pervasive, all- embfic*, 
ing and all-containing. The total surrender to thistülti* 
mate reality and living ones own swadharma (given 
duties without the sense of Iam the doer) is the highest 
purpose of life. | l 

All religions, rooted in Hindustan, be it Bud- 
dhism, Jainism, or Sikhism and a multitude of smaller 
sects, believe in the law of karma. This law has been 
distorted andeven perverted to justify social, economic 
and gender disparity/discrimination. The law of karma 
means that the soul or the individual reincarnates on 
this earth till it finally dissolves in moksha — liberation. 
All spiritual schools coming out of the Indian soil 
believe that each individual must work out his own 
salvation by continuous spiritual, mental and physical 
purification till the grace of God is manifest. 

For a Hindu itis unthinkable that there is only one 
true savior or one last prophet and that whosoever does 
not believe in his message or gospel will becondemned 
to eternal hell-fire. For us, the grace of God is always 


present and we find it incomprehensible and philo- 
-sophically unacceptable that an all-loving and all- 
. powerful God condemns his own creation, his own 
children to an eternal abyss. We believe that God, the 
self within us, seeks itself, or inclassical vedantic par- 
lance, the self seeks itself through the self. 

A Hindu can accept the idea that there are innu- 


merable paths and ways to God. He has no problems 
whatsoever in accepting different names for the ulti-, 


mate reality, be it called Brahman, Allah, Tao, Jeho- 
vah or whatever, since he knows that the ultimate is 
beyond name and forms. With such a religious outlook, 


it is transpàrently clear why a Hindu has no difficulty. 


inentering into adialogue with other religions so long 
as they drop their exclusiveness. For us, there is no 
exclusiveness in any system since each one only rep- 


resents a part and never the whole, which contains all.-- 
With such an all-embracing view it is easy to see why ` 


Hinduism has no missionary command. 

As we see from this short introduction, there are 
fundamental differences between prophetic religions 
and religions with their roots on Indian soil. We face a 


mand and a moral obligation to rescue others from the 
world of Satan. On tlie other are religious systems 
which believe in pluralism and à multitude of 
approaches to God. In the East, religion is an inner 
process of yoga and no book or holy revelation istaken 


as absolutely authoritative and above one's innermost . 


experience. oo 
‘The scriptures lead beyond scriptures’, declare 


* “the. (Spanishads. "Though human in origin, an exposi- _ 


versal ideals because the slightest genuine spiritual 
movementamong the Hindus 1s immediately branded 
as Hindu chauvinism, Hindu backlash or fundamen- 
talism by minority communities. We are basically vic- 
tims of our own tolerant philosophical outlook. On 
what base can there ever be a Hindu fundamentalism, 
sinceno scripture is absolutely authoritative for all Hin- 
dus, not even the Vedas, since the highest realization 
is always considered above scriptural knowledge? Our 
teachings, methods, techniques are too innumerable for 
any monotheistic belief system to build on. 

Ignoring these differences does not bring us any 
closer to each other. The Hindu masses are becomin g 
increasingly aware that their pagan outlook is a chal- 


- lenge to proselytizing faiths, particularly Islam and 


Christianity, whose founders placed a moral obliga- 


. tion on their followers to go out into the world and 


convert the heathen nations. This awareness is being 
misused by many Hindu religious leaders through their 
easy accesstothe mass mediato create enmity between 
the different religious communities. But let us look 


_ at the thesis: The Hindu view of a multi- religious 
~- situation where some religions have a missionary com- | 


society, alittle more closely. 

We could — as is popular nowadays - talk about 
the many aspects we have in common with each other. 
But believe that itis high time that we also takea closer 


- look at the things which separate us from each other 
- and have been the cause of millions of deaths, unimag-: 


inable pain and suffering for humanity. By talking only 
about the positive aspects of our faiths, we negate the 
negative side whose shadow continuously looms in our 


‘unconscious. 


Weknow from psychology thatanything negated 
and suppressed can be the cause of suffering and ill- 
health. In the same way, by not facing the negative, the 
shady, the contradictory and destructive aspects of 


e tien of (ruth is to be accepted. If otherwise, even what 
° g is regarded as divine revelation is to be rejected. Even 
ta young boy’s words are to be accepted if they are 
* words of wisdom; else, reject it like straw even if 


uttered by Brahma, the Creator’, says Vashishta. T 
have no intention to praise Hinduism in this article. I 
am fully aware that our shortcomingsare plentiful, par- 
ticulariy at the social level. J will gladly admit that we 
there are some Hindu fundamentalists who consider 
Sanatan Dharma as unique and above all other systems 
of self-inquiry and ‘pane realization. But this view 
isnotcommon. . 

The dreadful situation that India finds itself in is 
mainly due toa totally disinterested and alienated elite, 
due to a corrupted priest craft and a consequential 
inferiority complex which is the result of a thousand 
years of exploitation and suppression. 

In recent times, Hinduism has not had a al 


chance to reform itself and bring out its timeless uni- . 


ourfaith, by doing only goody-goody talk, we create a 


psychological situation where it only needs the right ` 


demagogic spark to periodically create situations 
which remind us of the Nazi era, or the more recent 
“ethnic cleansing’ in what was formerly Yugoslavia. 
Generally speaking, as stated earlier, a Hindu has 
no problem living next to someone who believes in an 


altogether different-God. He has absolutely no objec- 
‘tions to whatever forms of worship he/she practicesas _ _ 

‘longas itis within accepted norms ofconstitutionaland 
humanistic environment. A proof of this-are the Syr-- 


ian Christians who have been a small but flourishing 
community in Hindustan for more than 1500 years. The 
Jews have lived with us for even longer without any 


persecution. The Parsis, the previous Zoroastrians from 
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Persia, have been here for centuries. More recently, we 
had a great influx of Bahais from Iran who have con- 
structed the outstanding and already world-renowned 
Bahai Temple in Delhi. 

At the time of Partition about 10% Hindus lived 
in what became Pakistan. They have now dwindled to 
a negligible number. In East Pakistan, present-day 


` Bangladesh, Hindus who formed 25% of the popula- 


tionin 1947 have now been reduced to about 1046. Dur- 
ing the same period, the Muslim population in India 
has doubled in actual number, while in percentage 
terms it has slightly increased in relation to the overall 
population. Admittedly, there have been many com- 
munal clashes in India between Hindus and Muslims. 
We must also remember the sad incidents of Sikh and 
Hindu violence inrecent times. But these clashes have 
essentially been a creation of political goons for per- 
sonal gain or party alignments. 
The recent rise of Hindu Anden isto a 


great extent a reaction to national and international: 


Muslim fundamentalism. In a country with such pov- 
erty and social injustice, where morethan halfthe popu- 
lation cannot read nor write, it is easy for the Muslim 
and Hindu masses to fall prey to fanatical clerical and 
political demagogues. Many communal riots in India 
have been instigated by such corrupt interest groups. 
But all educated heathens are fully conscious, they 
know that Islam divides the world into good and bad, 
Dar-ul-Islam (the house of Islam) and Dar-ul-harab 
(the house of war or enemy country) and that it is the 


religious duty of every Muslim to see that the entire 


world eventually bows to Allah. Islamic injunctions 
like: Fight in the name of Allah and in the way of 
Allah; Fight against those who disbelieve in Allah; 


We Hindus have our reservations against pros- 
elytizing faiths. We are well aware thatnot one ancient 
pagan culture has survived among Semitic creeds. We 
are scared when we look at the problems the Coptic 
Christians and other Christians face in Egypt, Sudan 
and Turkey. We know about the fate of the Bahais in 


Tran, the Ahmediyas in Pakistan and the Chakma Bud- 
' dhists in Bangladesh. The Christians are instructed by 


Jesus: Go into the world and preach the Gospel to all 
creatures. He who believes-and is baptized will be 
saved, but he who does not believe will be condemned’ 
(Mark 16, 15-16)., 

How does this statement sound to non- -Chris- 
tians? How would the Christian world react if 2,49,000 


(the number of Christian missionaries in 1986, accord-. 


ing to the Mission Handbook) Hindu missionaries were 
to busy themselves saving souls in the western world? 
In 1983-84 North Americans (USA and Canada) 
supported 67,000 overseas personnel. American 
Protestant missionaries working in India have already 
created 22,000 local churches. How would Catholics, 


: whoenjoy special state privileges in countries such as 


Switzerland, Bavaria and Ireland, feel if Hindus and 
Buddhists came and set up large scale meena 


stations in their midst? 


How would the Islamic world feel if billions of 
petro-dollars are poured into their countries to estab- 


. lish Hindu schools and to build innumerable temples? 


How would our Muslim sisters and brothers react if the 
Hindu minority were to ask for a Hindu personal law 
in Islamic countries just as the Muslims have in secu- 
lar India? It is the prevalent view of most Hindu ink" * 
ers, including Mahatma Gandhi who was known før ` 


his religious tolerance, that a true pluralist seeking a 


dialogue would demand that Christianity and Islam! K 
liquidate their missionary apparatus. T 


Make aholy war—are notconducive to dialogue. 
It is of no use trying to project some esoteric 
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meaning into such obvious commands, particularly ` ` 


since they can be backed up by others. Unfortunately, 
every fanatical mullah talks in these words. Comfort- 
ing phrases like: ‘You have your religion, Ihave mine’ 


(Koran, surah A/l-An-Am, verse 108) mean little to 


Hindu and Buddhist ears as we have seen the loss of 
Hindu influence from Iran to Indonesia to proselytiz- 
ing Islam. Such comforting sayings don’t convince us 
anymore. History is its own proof since the basic tenet 
of this faith is to conquer and subdue the entire world 
in the name of Allah. The handful of Quranic sayings, 
like the ones quoted above, are from the earlier Meccan 
period of the Prophet. But for 1400 years, Islam and 
Islamic persons have taken as their guide the much 
harsher revelations of the Medina period. 
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The Bible says: ‘Pour out thy wrath upon the hea- 
then that have not known Thee, and upon the Kingdoms 
that have not called upon thy name’ (Ps: 83, 16-17); 
or, ‘He shall judge among the heathen, He shall fill their 
places with dead bodies; He shall wound the heads over 
many countries’ (Ps: 110, 5-6). 


Can there ever be a true dialogue if such scrip- | 
tural sayings are taken as the infallible command and 


word of God? How can we ever accept to live in peace 
if we were to honestly follow the injunction: ‘Oh ye 
who believe, take not Jews and Christians for friends. 
They are friends one to another. He among you who 
has taken them for friends is (one) of them; Lo Allah 
guideth not wrong doing folk’ (Koran 5:5:51); or, ‘If 
there come any unto you and bring not this doctrine 


» & 


(about Christ), receive him not into your house, nei- 
ther greet him; For he that greets him is partaker of his 
evildeeds’ (John 2: 9-11). 

The scriptures and law books some Brahamins 
and Pandits in India have fabricated in the name of gods 
and goddesses and for their own self-glorification can 
be equally embarrassing for any Hindu thinker. For 


example: Stree Shudro Na Dhiyatam (Women and low . 


caste born have no right to education); or, Kimekam 
Narakasya Dwarah? — Nari (Which is HE doorto hell? 
— Woman). 


Shouldn’t we profession script commentators 


and exponents of religion do some reflecting and soul- 

' searching and delve deep in reflective stance our- 
selves? Have we ever asked ourselves what we do to 
our lay people in the name of God and religion? 

| What kind of a God condemns an unbaptised 
child to eternal hellfire? What kind of a God wants 
women in 45 degrees celsius and 80 percent humidity 
in a burga/hijab? What kind of a God sentences a 


human to a lifelong occupation as a toilet cleaner or . 
bonded labourer? Whatkind ofa God reserves nirvana ` 


only for men and asks women.to be quiet in church? 
What kind of a God wants us to bless canons and weap- 
onry and insists on female circumcision? What kind 


of God expects a widow to immolate herself on her’ 


husband’s funeral pyre? What kind of a God makes 
millions of womencry at the birth of afemale child? 


. We religious professionals carry a great respon- ` 


sibility to stop rising fundamentalism and obscuran- 
. asm. gti is our ridiculous insistence which claims that 


"extr scripture is the absolute authoritative word of - 
.. God. How many God-given infalliblé books are being 


eddled in this world? 

M I belong to the Arya Samaj, a reformist Hindu 
movement, though I was once raised as an orthodox 
Hindu with all the never-ending rituals ,idol-worship- 
ping and so-called God-revealed instructions with 
hundreds of superstitions. I believe that all scriptures 
contain valuable spiritual instructions, but they also 
contain questionable statements and these, taketi out 
of context, are dangerous. I believe we should extract 
from the scriptures what is morally, ethically and spiri- 
tually uplifting and forget all the clerical interpolations 
which are part of all holy books. 

We are aware that there is the one God-given 
infallible book (for Christians) which is supposed to 


be authoritative for.1.5 billion believers. It says that 


Jesus was crucified on the Cross to redeem humanity 
from eternal damnation. But the other God-given, 
infallible book (for Muslims) says it was not Jesus but 


someone else who died in his place on the Cross. Who 


speaksthe truth? Over 20,000 Christian sects are based 


onthe Bible, each claiming to interpret the word of God 
- in the proper way. How can we ever meet on the reli- 


gious and scriptural level? Can’t we admit that each 
religion serves as acertain spectrum of religious aware- 
ness, some from the kindergarten right up to college 
level, some only at the level of secondary teachin g, but 
that it could be only at the university level that Jesus, 
Buddha, Kabir, Rumi, Shankaracharya, Meister 
Eckhart, Ramana Maharshi and John of the Cross meet 
each other? 

. Atrue dialogue can PNE happen if we are will- 
ingtogive upthe notion that we alone exclusively pos- 
sessthe idea, the only truth meantforall humanity here 


.and now, and forever. It requires giving up the idea of 


me being right and you being wrong or misled. Any 
type of fanatical soul-saving and. missionary activity 
is a form of imperialism and disrespect to fellow 
human beings of another religious persuasion. Using 


. violence for such purpose is the ultimate religious per- 
‘versity. I don’t even remotely believe that we should 


not be proud and convinced about our own faith. But 


-creating‘and supporting an entire industry to save 
others from eternal hellfire (which they don’t believe 


in anyway) is inno way conducive to an inter-religious 
dialogue. We do have aright to say that this or that par- 
ticular religion suits our personal and spiritual needs, 


- is good or better than any other we have heard of. But 
we have no right to proclaim it as absolutely authori- 


tative, the only true word of God forall humanity. 
Why do we divide the world into believers and 

non-believers? If there is only one God, one Absolute, 

how is it possible that any of us worships the wrong 


` God, if he sincerely surrenders to his Creator? It is our 


duty to create the necessary environment for the lay 
people to move from lower instincts with their corre- 
sponding ideologies and rituals to higher and higher 
levels of spiritual awareness.up to the fullest human 
potential. There is plenty of room for religious expres- 
sion as long as we are breaking the walls of clerical pris- 
ons which have caused so much pain to humanity. 

A truth seeker should never suffer from social and 
cultural pressure. In amore pluralistic world it has to 


. be the state — totally neutral and secular — which must 


guarantee the freedom of religion and conscience. 
There cannot be a Muslim or Hindu declaration of 


- human rights. Human rights are universal and they 


have to be constitutionally backed by a secular legis- 


lative body. One of the foremost challenges for 


religious dignitaries is to insist on these rights in 
«X S a 
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unmistakable language. Orelse, this clerical sweet-talk 
is of nouse, particularly for minorities and people who 
have decided to follow their own convictions. 

_ If itis the cornerstone of our belief that we want 
real religious freedom, peace and tolerance, then it is 
our duty to raise our voice against any Ayatollah who 
sentences apostates to death for their beliefs. (What 
kind of religious freedom is it if an individual is kept 
under constant watch in a theocratic prison?) It is our 


obligation tocondemn Islamic courts which forcefully - 


separate couples against their will. It is our responsi- 
bility to put the Hindu priest who preaches untouch- 


ability and widow burning in-his place. We are not 


doing our Muslim sisters and brothers any favour, or 
to those belonging to some other minority community; 
by closing our eyes to their situation and being silent 
about their suffering. Itis we who have to give up cen- 


tury-old privileges which are guaranteed non ghstate | 


alignments and protections. 
- Itishightime we refused to be party to any politi- 


cal or religious system which thrives on exclusivism.. 
The thousand year history of inquisitions and witch | 


hunting, the holocaust in Rurope and the more recent 
70 year long political exclusivism in the erstwhile 
Soviet Union should be enough warning for all of us. 
Pluralism, on the other hand, is not an unmixed bless- 
ing. It has its own pros and cons. But'on balance, like 
democracy, it is better than other systems which are 
buried beneath intolerant theocracies. ( After the demise 
of Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War, it is the 
theocracy of the market which is threatening to sacri- 
fice all human values at the altar of greed and profit). 

In the realm of religion, we need to go beyond cos- 
metic dialogue. We need to encourage and promote the 
freedom to doubt, to debate and to dissent. The pursuit 
of truth should be directed beyond the spoken or written 
truth or scriptural truths. Experiential truth should be 
equated with what is considered tó be the divine truth. 
Ourtaskistocreate that climate whereby each individual 
soulcanexperience the divine. Liberation theology must 
mean, and include, liberation from theology. | 

In the specific situation of my countr y, I would 
like to see that religious leaders of various faiths and 
denominations identify specific tools of spirituality in 
their respective religions, such as truth, compassion, 


_ justice; equality, and so on and address the problem of 


poverty and socio-economic disparity squarely. They 
need to pool all their resources — moral and material — 
and work together with a deep sense of commitment 
to fight casteism, communalism, alchoholism, con- 
sumerism; gender inequality and child slavery. 


Futures 


In this way they would not only help massive 
empowerment of lay people in their struggle for lib- 
eration butalso bring out the very positive and the most 


- profound resources in their own traditions. This will 


also prepare the young to evolve and sustain an alter- 
native paradigm of development — development with 
social justice. It will also usher in an era of greater 
people-to-people friendship between countries of 
South Asia which will end militarism and the arms race 
in the sub-continent. 


I wouldliketoconcludethisessay with a saying _ 


ofthe mostfamous of ourreligious leaders, Siddhartha 
Gautam, the Buddha: "Do not believe in what you have 
heard; do not believe in doctrines because they have 
been handed down to you through generations; do not 
believe in anything because it is followed blindly by 


many; do not believe because some old sage makes a _ 


statement; do not believe merely on the authority of 


your teachers and elders. Have deliberation and ana- 
lyze, and when the result agrees with reason and 


conduces to the good of one and all accept it and live 
upto it." j 


SWAM! AGNIVESH 


Evironment and ethics 
FOR twelve days in June 1992, more than 35 ,000 


environmental activists and politicians converged at 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil for the United Nations Confer- 


ence on the Environment and Development known: aS o 
the Earth Summit. A comprehensive documentoal led 


Agenda 21 put forth a practical action at the summit. 


Today, five years later, many of the promises made inf - 


Rio still remain at the level of rhetoric. Nevertheless it, 
was indeed a positive step in the long process to sus- 


_tainable development. 


The summit was an indication that everyone is 
concerned about the precarious state of the earth. The 
environmental crisis is a world crisis. It is thus essen- 
tial that environmental philosophy as a discipline 
address this crisis — its causes and its possible resolu- 
tion. Unfortunately, the practical effects of a wide 
variety of theories by environmental philosophers, 
although interesting, seem to have no real impact on 
the deliberations ofenvironmental scientists, activists 
and policy-makers. 

Western beliefs about scientific and technolo- 


gical progress are based on consumerism. Progress ` 


and development in the western world is marked by 
competition and consumptiori with an expectation of 
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unlimited material growth. This has set a precedent for 
Third World countries to do the same. The West with 
its growth ethics has tended to replace ecology — the 
logic ofa home, with economics -the logic of efficient 
resource use.' Development is viewed in the narrow 
perspective of economic growth. As such all environ- 
mental laws are thrown to the winds, particularly when 
itcomes to setting up of power industries and construc- 
tion of large dams. Industries find it cheaper to dump 
waste into rivers than to install a waste water treatment 
facility. They also find it cheaper to release waste into 
the airthan to trap itin filters. Thus, costs are controlled 
and profits doubled — the result is an even more pol- 
luted environment. 

The industrialised nations ask Third World coun- 
tries to protect the environment in the name of global 
good. However, when it comes to the disposal of toxic 
wastes, these very countries dogmatically follow a 
policy of No dumping in my backyard and export these 
wastes to Asian countries. The policy followed is, 
Dump in someone else’s backyard. They should stop 
telling other countries what to do for global good and 
instead must doat least one thing for global good—keep 
their own waste.’ 

Toxic wastes are exported from those countries 
because they are either too hazardous or simply uneco- 
nomical to treat in their own countries. But what about 
those countries to which this stuff is exported in the 
name of ‘recycling’? Everyone conveniently ignores 
the occupational hazards involved in recycling (toxic 
wastes). Not only this, our workers who are exposed 


, to large concentrations of toxins are paid a pittance and 


avg no trade union rights." 

** Growth, expansion and domination remain the 
central objectives of most advanced and advancing 
countries. Economic growth and resource exploitation 
* are attributes shared by developing societies. People 
act on the assumption that the earth has an infinite 
amount of natural resources for the purpose of con- 
sumption; supplies that are never ending. Also that it 
has an infinite capacity to absorb the garbage produced 
as a result of uncontrolled consumption. Thus grows 
the tendency to take from nature as much as possible 
without regard for the future. People continue to pro- 
liferate in great numbers, dumping waste into rivers, 


1. J.R. Engel and J.G. Engel, Ethics of Environment and Devel- 
opment— global challenges and international response. Belhaven, 
London, 1990, p. 71. 


2..Times of India, Mumbai, 5 April 1997. 


3. The Hindu Survey of the Environment 1996. The Hindu, 
Chennai, p. 187. 


lakes, seas and oceans, cutting down forests and pot- 


- soning the atmosphere with the release of toxic gases 


—withoutthe leastconsideration aboutthe future. Many 
view nature as something to be conquered, subdued or 
vanquished; regarding wilderness as underdeveloped 
land and see value in it only if it can be farmed, built 
upon, or in someway developed. 

The notion that land and wilderness should be 
preserved is incomprehensible. Insofar as nature can 
be put to use, it has value. Nature thus is regarded as 
possesing only an instrumental value. These are the 
attitudes that are embedded in the very fabric of soci- 
ety; an attitude that is egocentric and focuses on the 
individual alone — what is góod for the individual is 


` good for society too. This is the sole guiding ethic of 


enterpreneurs and corporations whose primary goal 
is the maximisation of individual self-interest and 
profits. 

Such beliefs and attitudes of exploitation are 


often justified and have their roots in the scientific 


temperament of 17th century thinkers. In 1967, histo- 
rian Lynn White Jr. in à paper entitled The Historic 
Roots of Our Ecological Crisis traced this tradition of 
domination to the biblical injunction: ‘Be fruitful and 
multiply, fill the earth and subdue it, have dominion 


. over the fish of the sea, over the birds of the air, and 


over every living thing that moves on the earth.'* This 
passage appears as a divine sanction for manipulating 
nature for bettering humankind. But, one need not go 


into primitive scriptures to trace this precarious state , 


of the human world. 

As late as the 17th century, Francis Bacon 
strongly suggested that the function of the new science 
must be to bring nature to the service of man, ‘I am 
come in very truth leading you to Nature... 


epitomize an attitude and set of assumptions that 
became the common stock of western scientific and 
industrial culture.* Furthermore, Galileo and Newton, 
along with their followers, in their pursuit for a better 
understanding of the universe, provided a mechanis- 
tic interpretation of the world. Nature was visualised 
as a vast machine with no inherent rights and therefore 
man need not hesitate in manipulating her for his own 
purpose. 

John Locke (1 632-1704) provided the political 
philosophy within which man’s domination over 


4. William P. Cunningham and Barbara Woodworth Saigo, 
Environmental Science (3rd edn.). Wm. C. Brown Publishers, 
Dubuque, 1995, p. 29. 


5. See fn. 1, p. 104. 
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to bind her . 
' to your service and make her your slave.’ These words 
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nature could be justified and encouraged. The state by 
protecting the natural rights of the individual to life, 
liberty and property would be encouraging industrial 
developmentand prosperity. Locke' s influential writ- 
ings endorsed individualism, technological URVEIOpe 
ment and subjugation of nature.^ 

Similarly, the ‘French “philosopher: Rene 
Descartes (1596-1650) laid the foundations for the 
scientific paradigm by differentiating between mind 
and matter.’ This Cartesian dualism set human.beings 


apart from nature, thus opening the way fora relation- 


ship that is primarily exploitative and manipulative. 
This ideology that there exists a distinction between 
human and non-human nature, and further that the 
latter must be bound in the service of man alone, ts 
the underlying philosophical basis-of the present 
ecological crisis. 

The logic is that a “valueless’ nature can be put 
to any use we please. | 

An earnest effort to-avert the consequences of 


` uncontr olled consumption and disregard forthe envi- 


ronment is to redefine economic growth and develop- 
ment within an ethical framework with a new realistic 
set of assumptions about nature. 

First we must acknowledge.that the earth' S 
capacity to produce vital and non-renewable r esources 
is limited and therefore these non-renewable resources 
must be used ina way that they are safeguarded forthe 
benefit of the present and future generations. lt is nec- 


essary to recognize the desirability of decent living 


bank for your children if they will not have any air to 
breathe?” $ DNE. 
Individually none of us can make a significant 
contribution towards the preservation of the envi- 
ronment. But when that attempt is coupled with the 
efforts of others, it can make an enormous difference. 
It is imperative that each of us develop an ethic — an 
ethic of seeing ourselves in'relation to nature, not às 
being apart from but as a part of nature. As opposed 
to the human non-human dualism a holistic approach 
is the need of the hour. The theory of iin holistic 


approach to the environment is: The ecosystem is 


an integrated whole; to bring about a change in its 
parts is to affect the whole. In order to maintain the 
balance we must we willing to view other organisms 
and aspects of nature as having an intrinsic worth of 
their own. . 

Such a view was first prominently suggested by 
the late American conservationist Aldo Leopold, ‘We 
abuse land because we regard it as a commodity 
belonging to us, when we.see land as acommunity to 


. which we belong, we may begin to use it with love and 


respect. There ts no other way for land to survive the 
impact of mechanized man... that land is acommunity 
is abasic concept of ecology, but that anei isto be loved 
and respected is an extention of ethics." 

A similar view is expressed in the Vedas. The 
entire cosmos is the manifestation of one supreme . 
being — Brahman."' All creation is sacred and no dam- 
age may be inflicted on other species. All life is com- 


posed-of souls. This provides a solid foundatiog fore e, 

the doctrine of ahimsa—non-violence against ang majs : 

and human beings alike. We need to develop Suchan ~a 

attitude towards non-hüman nature. . Ç 
AS long as we continue to ravage the earth'se 


standards for the future and work towards a balance of 
resource use and resource availability. Mahatma 
Gandhi once said, “The earth provides enough to sat- 
isfy every person's need but notevery person's greed." 
It has taken the industrially advanced countries more 
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than two centuries to realise that their material progress 
has been achieved at the cost of a clean environment. 
We owé this to future generations insofar as we have 
power through policies, plans andactions to make the 
worlda better or worse place, not just forus but forthose 


yet-to-be-born. Retired Supreme Courtjudge Kuldeep . 


Singh, while speaking at a function in Nagpur asked, 
"What use will it be leaving a couple of crores in the 


- 


6. Warren T. Reich (ed.), Encyclopedia of Bioethics, Vol 1. The 
Free Press, New York, 1978, p. 104. 
7. Descartes’ Philosophical Writings. selected and translated 


by Norman Kemp Smith. The Modern Library, New York, 1958, 
pp.:235-40. 


8. Eldon D. Enger and Bradley F. Smith, Environmental Science 


—a study of interrelationships (Ath edn.). Wm. C. Brown Publish- 
ers, Dubuque. 1992, p. 33. 
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resources without any constr aints, We are cr eating an 


environment that would ultimately consume our very 
existence, Such a consequence was aptly summed up 
in the words of Chief Seattle of the Duwanish League 
. (an Indian tribe in the USA), "Whatever befalls the 
earth befalls the sons of the earth: Man did not weave 
the web of life; he is merely a strand in it. Whatever he 
doestothe web he does to himself’? 


“TREVOR ALLIS 


9, Indian Express, Mumbai. 10 April 1997, 


10. O.P. Dwivedi (cd.). World Religions and the Environment. 


Gitanjali Publishing House, New Delhi, 1989. p. 25. 
11. /bid, pp. 339-40 (Atharvaveda 12.1.15). 
12. See fn. 8, p. 29. 
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ITS silly season again. Ever since the press carried 
‘leaked’ excerpts of the Jain Commission Report 
(interim) enquiring into the background of the tragic 
assasination of Rajiv Gandhi, political manoeuvrings 
in the capital have become more frenzied. 

While leading political pundits are busy forecast- 
ing the timing of the next general elections or specu- 
lating on the new coalition mix, few have bothered to 
commenton the implications of this heightening of poli- | 
tical temperature. What after all has Justice Jain added . ` 
to our knowledge, that too after six years of labour? 

We are told that the then DMK regime led by 
Karunanidhi was not just soft towards, but was actively 
aiding and abetting the Tamil militants, read the LTTE. 
But there are no comments on the role of earlier Con- 
gress regimes, under both Indira and Rajiv Gandhi, In 
extending support — finances, arms and training — to 
the different Tamil militant groups. Nothing on the 
conflicting games played by the various state agencies 
— RAW, IB, Army Intelligence — each of which were 
busy promoting their favoured groups. Nothing about 
the role of the late MGR. 

The V.P: Singh regime is castigated for under- 
estimating the threat to Rajiv Gandhi, for withdraw- 
ing his SPG cover. Chandra Shekhar too comes in for 
adverse noting on the same count. But why the Con- 
gress did not persuade the Chandra Shekhar govern- 
ment to resume SPG cover for the ex PM by changing 


,» » the law, if they felt so concerned, is glossed over. 


— 


l 


46 gently the intra-Congress battles were not part of 


the ertvir onment. 


It is tragic that Rajiv Gandhi was assassinated. 


Clearly there was failure. But is selective innuendo the 
appropriate response? One ‘understands’ the excite- 
ment of various Congress politicians, all cosying up 
to 10 Janpath and seeking a new role for themselves. 
Their attempts to create rifts in the UF, the DMK-TMC 
coalition, orin fanning the hostility between Mulayam 
Singh and V.P. Singh is understandable. But why 
should a commission, arguably a responsible organ of 
the Indian state, play up to these considerations? 

Take the selective blaming of different officials, 
many of whom have since retired. No one today seri- 
ously accepts the formulations of a neutral and pro- 
fessional bureaucracy. But by not accounting for the 
directions given by politicians, who-under our system 
are the ultimate ‘masters’, are we not further 'politi- 
cising’ the officialdom? 


Something similar had taken place in Punjab, par- 
ticularly following Indira Gandhi’s equally tragic 


"assassination. No official commission had at that stage 


bothered to document the strategy of fanning militancy 
to discredit the Akali regime. Everyone, except 
the official reports, was aware of the building up of 
Bhindranwale or the proxy battles between Zail Singh, 
Union home minister and Darbara Singh, chief minis- 
ter of Punjab. Equally, the later strategy of curbing mili- 
tancy by giving a free hand to the Punjab police, be tt 
in the disregarding the rule of law, or in deploying 
‘official’ militants to kill the ‘terrorists’? 

With regime changes we witness changes in the 
strategy to contain threats to the security of the state. 
After the India-Sri Lanka Accord in 1987, one-time 
allies got re-classified as enemies. So those, who 
under the earlier dispensation collaborated with the 
then friends, now called anti-national, were legiti- 


mately confused. One can wellappreciate the anguish 


of officials, who, once the situation changed and the 
Akalis came back to power, faced charges of being 
‘butchers’ and violators of human rights for acts which 
they had committed or commissioned under a differ- 


. entunderstanding of ‘national interest’. 


If we ever turn towards the North East, a region 
that invariably escapes the attention of Delhi, we will 
be horrified by what was done there, even more by 
what was covered up. The Tata Tea-ULFA saga, now 
making news, is only the latest in a long series. The 
correctness of Tata Tea in confabulating with ‘anti- 
national’ militants needs to be assessed against the 
reality of Laldenga. For years, he waged a war against 
the Indian state. He also managed a state funeral. 

" So how should various officials act in such situ- 
ations? Should they ‘learn’ from history or play safe 
and follow orders of the political masters? And does 
not the situation get more complicated when political 
masters and their favoured policies change rapidly? 

One may well argue against the likelihood of a 
stable policy regime in an environment of unstable poli- 
tics. But can we afford a situation where regime insta- 
bility is mirrored in state instability? Interim reports, like, 
the one produced by Justice Jain, more than shedding light 
on troubled periods of our history contribute to a grow- 


ingcynicismaboutthe Indian state. Rather than give them . 


credence; we need to brush them aside. 


Harsh Sethi 
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